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PREFACE. 


An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  volume  to  present  the  outlines 
of  Western  History  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  and  drawn  from 
the  best  authorities:  those  authorities  are  in  almost  every  case 
referred  to,  and  a  list  ^of  the  works  consulted  may  be  found  on 
pages  xviii,  xix,  and  xx.  Whenever  it  could  be  done,  with  tt 
proper  regard  to  conciseness,  the  words  of  eye-witnesses  have 
been  used  in  the  accounts  given  of  important  events. 

The  limits  of  this  volume  have  made  it  necessary  to  state  most 
matters  with  great  brevity,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Indian 
wars  in  1790-9l^>jiao  subject  has  received  a  full  developement ; 
upon  that  portion  of  our  history  the  Compiler  dwelt  longer  than 
upon  any  other,  because  the  conduct  of  the  administration  of 
V/ashington  toward  the  Aborigines  is  believed  to  be  among  the 
most  honorable  passages  of  American  Annals.  The  events  of  the 
last  war,  and  those  which  have  occurred  since,  are  given  in  a  few 
words  eoniparaiively, — as  many  volumes  are  in  circulation  which 
state  theli'  details. 

A  Chronological  Table,  an  Index  which  it  is  believed  will  be 
found  sufficiently  full,  and  three  Maps,  illustrating  the  early  settle- 
ments, are  added  to  the  Annals,  making  in  all  a  volume  of  612 
pages, — one  hundred  more  thspi  the  Publisher  promised  in  his 
Prospectus. 

Notwithstanding  great  care  has  been  takesi  in  preparing  this 
work,  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  a  list  of  those  noticed  is 
on  page  592 ;  and  it  is  not  supj^osed  t£af  it  is  free  firom  other 
important  errors  and  omissi^i^  .If  any  one  will  point  out  these, 
or  any  of  theoLto  the  Coni|i||r  1by  letter  or- otherwise,  it  will 
be  regarded  as  a  favor,  as  his  wish  is  to  make  any  future  editions, 
if  c!alled  for,  as  full  and  exact  as  possible. 

Hoping  that  this  volume  may  prove  of  some  service  to  the 
Student  of  Western  History,  and  of  some  interest  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Great  Valley,  it  is 
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CHBOMOLOOICAli  TA 

The  flrlfltn  lent  back  to  Nlagtrm.  . 

U  fialle  at  St.  JoMph>i  river.  Lake  MDehigaD.  A 

La  Salle  craieea  to  Kankakee. 

La  S^Ie  in  Peoria  Lake. 

Fort  Creveeour  bnilt 

Hennepin  lent  to  explore  MiatiMippi. 

La  dalle  returni  to  Canada.  rnn-^- 

Hennepln  on  the  MlMiidppt.  _    ..--.»«.    ^.   i^        .k- 

TonU  iTaer  commencing  Fort  St.  Louie  (Rock  fort,)  Jbreed  to  leave  Um 

La  Salle  retnmi  to  the  Illinoii. 

Hennepin  return*  to  Canada. 

La  Salle  and  Tonti  meet  at  Mackinac. 
La  Salle  a  third  time  goea  to  the  Qllnola. 
La  Salle  at  St.  Joeeph's  again. 


I: 


1879.  Sept.  18, 
Nov.  1, 
Dee.  8, 

1680.  Jan.  4tb, 

Feb.  28, 

March, 

AprilfcMay, 

8<^ptembar, 

Oct.  &  Nov. 

November, 

1681.  Jute, 
Aegnat, 
Nov.  8, 

1683  Jan.  6  or  6,  La  Salle  goe*  from  Chicago  westward. 

Feb.  6,         La  Salle  on  banka  of  the  Mlaaiaaippt. 

Feb.  IS,       La  Salle  descends  Mississippi.  , 

1         March  6,      La  Salle  discovers  mouths  ol*  Mississippi. 

September,  La  Salle  returns  to  St.  Joseph's  of  Michigan. 

1683.  Dec.  IS,       La  Salle  reaches  France. 

1684.  July  34. 
Sept.  30, 
Nov.  S6, 
Deo.  38, 


1686.  January, 
February  4, 
Feb.  13. 
March  16, 

August, 
Dec. 

168«.  March, 
April, 
April, 
August, 

1687.  Jan.  13, 
March  16, 
March  17, 
May, 
July  34, 
Sept  14, 

1688. 

a6M. 


1698.  Oct.  17, 


La  Salle  sails  fVom  France  for  mouth  of  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  reaches  St.  Domingo.  .  „,    ,    ,     . 

La  Salle  sails  iVom  St.  Domingo  for  month  of  Missiiaippt. 

La  Salle  discovers  the  main  land. 

Iroquois  place  themselves  under  England.  ^ 

La  Salle  in  Oulf  of  Mesico.  .u    »«■-.:     r 

,  La  Salle  sends  party  on  shore  to  go  eastward  jbr  month  of  MisMsiippi. 
La  Salle  reaches  Matagorda  Buy. 
La  Salle  left  in  Texas. 
La  Salle  building  in  Texas  t  unfortunnte. 
La  Salle  building  in  Texas  r  unfortunate. 
La  Salle  goes  to  look  for  Missiusippi. 


La  Salle  returns  to  MaUgorda  Bay. 

La  Salle  goes  again  to  seek  the  Mississippi. 

Tonti  goes  down  Mississippi  to  meet  La  Salle.  g. 

La  Salle  returns  unsuccessflil. 

La  Salle  leaves  for  Mississippi  the  third  time. 

La  Salle  sends  men  to  look  for  stores. 

La  Salle  follows  and  is  killed  by  those  men. 

His  murderers  aaarrel  j  seven  go  on  toward  Mississippi. 

The  seven  reach  the  Arkansas. 

The  seven  reach  Fort  St.  Louis  on  Illinois  river. 

La  Hontan's  travels  to  the  "  Long  river.»» 

Before  this  time  Gravier ,  the  founder  of  Kaskaskia,  wai  am«iS  *• 
Kadiaskia  founded,  date  wiknown.  [UlmoU. 

Cahokia  founded,  date  unknown. 
Peoria  (bunded,  date  unknown. 

D>Ibervi]le  leavea  France  for  Mississippi. 
Dr.  Coxe  sends  two  vessda  to  the  Mississippi. 


D'Iberville  in  Bay  of  Mobil*. 
D'Iberville  enters  MississippL 
D'Iberville  refitms  to  Fjrance.  -,    ,.  . 

September,  Bienville  sounds  Mississippi  and  meets  English. 

1700  January,      D*Iberville  returns  firom  France. 

D'Iberville  goes  up  the  Mississippi. 
D'Iberville  sends  Le  Suear  for  copper. 

tToi  De  la  Motte  Cadillac  founds  Detroit. 

D'Iberville  founds  colony  on  Mobile  river. 
Iroquois  again  place  themselves  unde^  England. 

^7(y7,  First  grants  of  land  at  Detroit. 

j,708.  D'Artagnette  in  Louitiana. 


1890.  Jan.  31, 
March  3, 


iMiiiHi 


[Dlinolf. 
fert,)  ibread  to  Imtb  tha 


I»y, 


diKOHOLOOICAL  TABLC. 

Oovarnor  Spotfwood  of  Virginia  explorat  tba  lna(lianiai.j  v 
Louiiiani  granted  to  Ciotat.  »    ''^^^i^^iK  '; 

Fort  Roaalia  conunanced. 

Croiat  reiigna  Louliiana. 
Loulaiana  trade  granted  to  Company  of  Weft. 
ColoniiU  sent  to  Louitlana  and  New  Orleani  laid  out. 
Companjr  of  the  Weit  made  Company  of  the  Indiaa. 

Law  made  roiniiter  of  finance. 

Stock  of  CompanT  of  the  Indlea  worth  3000  per  cent. 

Company  of  Indfei  bankrupt. 

Cbarlevolz  viiiu  Weit 

Iroqaoii  a  third  time  place  themieWei  nnder  England. 

French  amoBg  the  Natchei  murdered. 


•iMlppi. 
r  MiMlMlppi. 

^, 

1  {br  month  of  Miariaaippi. 


niA. 
nis. 

1714 

1717. 

September, 

1718. 

1719. 

1730.  January, 
Api"" 
Ma 

1733. 

1730. 

1729.  Not.  38, 

1730.  Jaa.fcFeb.,  Natehea  conquernd  and  deitroy«d. 

Alleged  traveli  of  Sailing  in  the  Weat. 


July  14, 


1731. 
1733. 

1730. 

1736.  May, 
May  30, 
May  27, 
May  31, 

1739. 

1740.  March, 

1743. 

1744. 


Previoua  to  thii  Ooremor  Ke^th  wiahea  Watt  aecured  to  England. 

Company  of  Indiaa  reaign  Looiaiona  to  King. 

Daniel  Boone  bom. 

Vine*      >a  lettled  according  to  aome,  (aee  pp,  40  and  4! .) 

Expedition  of  French  againat  Chickaiaw*. 
D'Artaguette  conquered. 
BienviUe  ikila  in  aa aault  on  Chiekaaawa. 
Bienville  retreata. 

Fr«nch  collect  to  attack  Chlokaiaws. 

Peace  between  French  and  ChickaMwa. 

John  Howard  goea  down  Ohio. 

Treaty  of  Engliah  and  Iroquola  at  Laneatter. 
Vaudreuil  feari  Engliah  influence  in  Weat    . 


le. 


1  Miaaiaaippi. 
rlTer. 


KaakaaUa,  wu  among  the 
[niinoia. 


?pl. 

gliah, 


1748. 
1748. 

1749. 

1700. 
1701. 
1703. 


niinoia  makea  large  export*. 

Chiekaaawa  attack  French  poat  on  Arkonaaa. 
Conrad  Weiaer  aent  to  Ohio. 
Ohio  Company  formed. 

Grant  of  land  to  Loyal  Company. 
Celeron  aent  to  bury  medala  along  Ohio. 
Engliah  fort  built  on  Great  Miami. 
Engliah  tradera  I'jiied  on  Maomee. 

Five  French  T'ilagea  in  Qlinoia. 
FortrveMel*  at  I^wOrieaaa. 
Dr.  Walker  os^orea  Kentucky. 

Chriatopher  Oiat  exploroa  Ohio  and  Great  Miami. 
Norember,  Giat  annreyii  landa  aouth  of  Ohio,  eaat  of  Kanawha. 

General  Aiidrew  Lewia  aurveya  ibr  Greenbriar  Company. 

French  bu  .Id  forta  on  French  creek. 
French  attack  Engliah  poat  on  Great  MiaiW. 
Trea^  of  Logalown. 
FamiUea  a  sttle  weat  of  Alleghanie*. 


May, 
June, 


PennayWaiia  Aaaembly  infbrmed  of  French  moTeoMUta. 

Commiaaioner  aent  to  warn  French. 

Trent  aent  with  arma  for  friendly  Indian*. 
Aognat,       Colon'e*  anthoriied  to  reaist  French  by  force. 
September,  Treaty  of  Winoheater. 

Trea^  with  /roqnoi*  otderod  by  England. 
October,      Treaty  of  CarMe. 

Ohio  Company  open  line  of  "  Sraddoek'a  road." 
Not.  10,      Waabii^ton  leave*  Will'*  creek  for  Ohio. 
Not.  33,      WMhington  reachea  Monongebela. 
Dec.  4,        Wathington  reachaa  Venango. 
Dec  lit       Waahii^ton  reachea  French  Commander. 


mi 


ITM 


April, 
April, 
April  17, 

•*•'»« 
Mtr38, 

JuM, 

July  1, 

July  I, 

Oetob«r, 


1766.  Jtnna^, 
Feb.  90, 
April, 
April  30, 
MbySO, 
i  July  8, 

July  9, 
July  18, 

1766.  J»nu«ry, 
April, 

!*•'''    K- 
gapUmMr, 


1787. 
17S8. 


JuM  W, 


OHROMOLOOIOAL  TABLB 

Wuhlnfton  raturni  to  Will't  cntlk. 
Troopi  o»ll«<l  out  by  Virginl*. 
Franoh  fort  tt  Venango  flnl»hod. 

Fort  it  th«  l^rk  of  th«  Ohio  Uk«ii  by  Frtne*. 
Wwhinoton  ctoutt  AlleghMie*. 
Wuhlngton  ttuoki  and  kill*  JunonvlU*. 
New  York  miuI*  iWXX)  to  Vlrgiaw. 
WMhlngton  M  Fort  Nsceiiity. 
Wiihlngton  capitulaUi. 
WMhlngton  retlret  to  Mount  Vumon. 
French  bold  th«  whoU  Wttt. 

Fruo«  propof«i  a  compromla*. 

Braddock  landa  In  Virginia. 

Franoe  and  Enaland  lond  fl««U  to  Ameriet. 

Braddoek  maroTiM  weatward. 

Eipwiitlon  againit  Mora  8oo»ia  leataa  Boatoa. 

Braddoek  reaohea  Monongcbela. 

Braddoek  defeated. 

Braddoek  died. 

Lewii  commandi  an  e«p««tlon  againat  the  Ohio  Indiana,  and  (Ule. 

Indiana  SU  the  Valley  of  Vlrginlii. 

War  declared  between  France  and  England. 

AmuUong  attaoka  Indiana  at  Kittoning. 

Firat  Ueaty  of  Eoaton. 

Maaaaore  of  Fort  WUllam  Henry. 
Pitt  retuma  to  oflkee. 


Loolaburt  and  Fort  Frontenac  taken.  ^    ,  ., 

Jul,  16,       pSSui^e.  fcr  the  OWo  ri»e»  to  eoneUiate  the  Indlaw. 
Au«it^4,   Poitconlkr.  with  li«ll«i.»t  Fort  Pitt. 


October, 
Not.  6, 
Nov.  86, 


1789. 
1760. 


Sept.  8, 


Sept.  18, 
Not.  19, 


Grant  defeated.  ,.  ^.  _ 

Waahlngton  opening  •  road  OTor  the  nKranteiae. 

^SwSS".  .t  p"oft"Qu.«,e.  wWch  tbe  French  left  o„  the  »4th. 

Second  treaty  of  Eaaton. 

Poat'a  aecond  miaaion  to  Ohio  Indiana. 

Ticonderoga,  Crow.  Point,  Niagara,  and  Q«-b«i  yield  to  Engliih. 

The  French  yield  Canada. 

SU^WnVton  treat,  with  the  Indian.  ntFort  Pitt  for  land. 
Settler*  go  orer  the  nMantain*. 
Roger,  goe.  to  Detroit. 
Roger,  reachea  Detroit. 


1761. 
llil. 


&W,   iS^r.  return,  acroa.  Ohio  to  Fort  Pitt. 

Alexander  Henry  viritt  northwert. 

Chrirtian  Port  goe*  to  wttte  on  the  UtAingua 


Not.  8. 


Bonqvet  warn.  Mttler.  off  of  Indian  land.. 
?ru£J!«'rpSfe*;5?«!".Sffi'"i:o.i-n..  inn^rr^  to  Spdn. 


^'^■iWtMiMMt 


MWM 


lifts  Feb.  10.       Treaty  of  Pari,  concluded. 
1768.  FJJ  I".       DetrJt«t«.kedbyPM.ttao. 
jiao  i,       Mackinac  taken  bTlndUM. 

JanetoAng.FortPitt bedded  andrehered  by  Bouquet. 

O^tol^r,  Proclamation  to  Vr^J«^  ^' 
Jsor.  8.  M.  Lwlede  arritea  in  8i  GeneTieTe. 
^;iU,   M.  LMlede  wiect.  .ito  of  St.  Loui.. 

IW.  Junoto Aug.Br«lrtreet makee P^^^^^^'^'^SlJi'**"*' 

pi;:"  croSS;^%^t'gS'J"Si«.•  to  Spain. 

1186  April.  Sir  William  Johaeoii  make,  treaty  at  0««Mn«to. 


*i'^ 


J  7*7. 


1766.  Oet.14, 

1769.  Mtroh, 
M.y  1, 
Jiina  7, 
Deo.  S3, 

IT70.  Octobar, 


ilo  IndliM,  ami  iUU. 


ilndiuif. 

la*. 

rreneh  left  on  the  94th. 

labM  yield  to  EnglUh. 


Fort  Pitt  for  lend 


1771.  Mueh, 

1771. 

M.y3, 
AprU, 


L'1llUN0L< 

Settl  in  croM  mountalni. 
Walimtn  CompKny  iiropoeed. 
Colonel  Jimee  Smith  vUiU  Kentaeky. 

Weitarn  ladltaa  (row  impetleat. 
Prinklln  Ubon  for  Welpole  Compeay. 
Fialoy  ▼iaiia  Kentueky. 
Zolebergor  (buDdi  miMioa  on  the  Alleghany. 

TnUi  of  Fort  8ta«wU  by  wbksh  the  tltlo  of  tht  Iroquoit  (Q^lil  mlb 
or  lh«  Oliio  U  pwohaiad. 

MlaaUiippi  Compeay  propoaad.  .   '  .t'vf^ 

Boone  and  other*  aUrt  fbr  Kentuelcy. 

Boone  and  other*  roach  Red  rirer.  .^^ 

Boone  Uken  by  Indiana.  H^rr-I 

Treaty  of  I.ochaber. 

Ohio  Company  merged  In  Walpole  Company. 

Waahlngton  riiiti  the  Weat. 

The  Long  Hiinleri  eiplore  the  Weat. 

The  Zanei  (bund  Wheeling. 

Morarlana  invited  to  Big  DeaTW. 

Captain  PIttman  In  Illinol*. 

Spain  obtaina  poaaeeeion  of  St.  Loaia. 

The  Booneii  return  to  North  Carolina. 

Indiana  Icilled  by  whitea  on  Lovrer  Kanawha. 

Morarlana  invited  by  Delatrarei,  found  Hhoonbran  on  the  MaaUngnm. 

General  Oage*a  proclamation  agalnit  aattlera  on  Wabaah. 


1773. 


Sept.  80, 
Oct.  10, 


1774. 


My, 

JanuiT, 
Jan.  U, 


AprU  16, 
AprU  31, 


JoM, 
June  10, 


ilafeM  tranaftrred  to  Spain 


in  to  Spain. 

anFlati. 

oBpfUiaoii. 


Boone  and  other*  itart  to  settle  Kentaeky. 

Boone  and  other*  are  attaoked  by  Indiana  and  torn  back. 

Bullitt,  McA^e,  fcc.,  deieend  the  Uhio.  , 

BuUitt,  McAfbe,  Im.,  BurTay  at  k'all*,  and  on  Kentaeky  rirar.   • 

General  Thompaon  anrrMi  in  the  ralley  of  the  Lieklvg. 

General  Lymaa  goaa  to  Ifatohe*. 

Pnrehaae  by  Illlnoi*  Company  in  IlUnoi*. 

Jame*  Harrod  in  Xantueky.  [within  Virginia. 

Dunmore  aends  Connolly  to  take  poaaaaalon  ofPittaburgh  u  being 

Connolly  call*  out  the  mllltla{  he  la  arreatad  by  St.  Clair  |  hia  follow- 
ara  are  riotou,  and  fire  on  tlia  Indiana. 
March  38,    ConnoUy,  releaaed  on  parole,  come*  to  Pitttburgh  with  an  armed  force. 

He  rebuilda  the  fort  and  oalla  it  Fort  Dunmore. 

Cherokeaa  atuek  a  boat  on  the  Ohio. 

ConnoUy  writea  to  the  aattlera  to  beware  of  the  Indiana. 

Craaap,  ImtIp}  ConnoUy^a  letter,  attacka  Indiana. 

Oreatnooaa  mnrdera  laveral  rndiana. 

Preparationa  for  war. 

Logan  reTengea  hia  (kmUy. 

Boone  aant  for  aurreyora  in  Kentaeky. 

Friendly  Shawaneae  attaoked  by  ConnoUy. 

Tradera  murdered. 

McDonald  attacka  ^:.ppatoniica. 
Sept  6  It  13,  Troopa  ander  Lewia  march  down  Kenbawa. 
Cot  6,         Troopa  nadar  Lewla  raaeh  Point  Pleaaant. 
Oct  10,       Battle  of  Point  Plaaaant 
November,  Donmore  makea  peace. 

Treaty  of  Wataca;  pnrchaaa  by  Tranaylvanla  Company. 

Boone  goe*  to  Kentaeky  and  Ibunda  Booneaboro*. 

Handaraon  reaohaa  Booneaboro*. 

Haaderaon  call*  repreaantatlvaa  togatbar. 

Lagialatnra  adjooma. 

MaasachuaetU  CoaacU  tij  to  prevent  hoatiUty  by  Iroquoia. 

Guy  J^haaon  influancaa  Iroquoii  againat  Anarieaiu. 

Oneidaa  and  Tnaearoraa  adhere  to  Amarioa. 

Boone  and  aevend  (kmiliaa  move  to  Kentucky. 

Congraaa  forma  three  Indian  Deparf  ienta. 

Meeting  of  Commiaaionera  and  Indiana  at  Albany. 

Meeting  of  Commliaionera  and  Indiana  at  Pittabio*. 

Connolly  arreated  in  Marylaad. 

Purcbaae  by  Wabaah  Company  on  Wabaah. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


; 


1776.  April  39, 
April  19, 
May, 
June  3, 
July7to31, 

June  6, 

August  23, 
Dec.  7, 

Dec.  35, 


1777.  Summer, 

Spring, 
April, 
May, 

April  30  to 
August, 

Eep.36«c37 
September, 
Oct.  1, 
Nov.  30, 
Dec.  10, 


An  attack  on  Detroit  proposed  in  Congress. 

Washington  advises  the  employment  of  the  Indians. 

Indians  incline  to  British. 

Congress  authorises  the  employment  of  Indians. 

Indians  attcck  Kentuckians ;  settlers  leave. 

George  Rogers  Clark  moves  to  Kentucky. 

Kentuckians  petition  Virginia  for  admission  as  citizens,  and  chooM- 

Clarh  and  Jones  members  of  Virginia  Assembly. 
Clark  procures  powder  from  Council  of  Virginia. 
Virginia  admits  Kentucky  among  her  counties.  '      ' 

Clark  and  Jones  return  by  Pittsbro'  with  powder. 
Jones  killed  while  going  for  powder  to  Luiestone. 
Clark  reaches  Uarrodsburg.  ■■•  t-'v'  -. 

Cornstalk  murdered  at  Point  Pleasant.  ,,,  .   ' 

Congress  of  Indians  and  British  at  Oswego. 

Kentucky  infested  with  savages.  .•-'.'  •••  ,    ,      '     < 

Kentucky  chooses  Burgesses.  .  j^-  >  .:v,i  ' 

Logan's  station  attacked.  .-    :>,..<- 

June  22 — Claik's  spies  in  Illinois. 
Logan  crosses  the  mountains  for  powder. 
Colonel  Bowman  and  100  men  come  &om  Virginia. 
,  Fort  Henry  (Wheelins)  attacked. 
First  Court  at  Harrodrourg. 

Clark  leaves  for  Virginia.  ,',  ;       , 

The  attack  on  Detroit  urged  in  Congress.  .... 

Clark  opens  his  plan  for  conquering  Illinois  to  Governor  of  Virginja. 


1778. 


January  2, 
February  7, 
March  10, 
June  34, 
June  16, 
May, 

June  35, 
July  4, 
July  6, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  8, 

September, 
Sept  17, 
October, 
December, 


1779.  Jan.  29, 
January, 
Feb.  7, 
Feb.  34, 


April  1, 

May, 
May  21, 
July, 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
Oct.  13, 
Oct  30, 


1780. 


Feb.  19, 
Spring, 

May, 
June, 


Orders  issued  to  Clark  to  attack  niinois.     ;>  jsr,..^,,  ,;;,:iv-- 

Boone  taken  prisoner  at  Bluo  Lick. 

Boone  carried  to  Detroit.  ■■'■.i-"''    ■  '    • 

Clark  passes  Falls  of  Ohio.  '.•'■    -  ' ' 

Boone  escapes. 

Mcintosh  commands  at  Fort  Pitt 

Fort  Mcintosh  bailt. 

New  Jersey  objects  to  land  claims  of  VirginiB. 

Clark  takes  KaskaskiB.  '    ■   il'" 

Clark  takes  Cahokia.  ^- , , 

St.  Vincents  joins  the  American  cause.  ^      . . 

Boone  goes  to  attack  Faint  creek  town.  '  ,*^ .  |  ^ 

BoonesDoro*  besipged.  '■'Srr  ■-. 

Fort  Laurens  built  -^  j-^kr; 

Clark  holds  council  with  the  Indians. 

Treaty  with  Delawares  at  Pittsbro*. 

Virginia  grants  Henderson  and  Company  200,000  acres  on  Greca  river. 

Governor  Hamilton  takes  Vincennes. 

Clark  hears  of  capture  of  Vincennes.  _ 
Delaware  objects  to  land  claims  of  Virginia. 
Clark  starts  against  Hamilton. 
Hamilton  surrenders. 
Hamilton  is  sent  to  Viroinia. 

Americans  suspect  and  attack  Iroquois. 

Lexin^on  Kectuckv  settled.  ,r 

Virginia  passes  land  laws.  ...  ' 

Maryland  objects  to  land  claims  of  Virginia. 

General  Sullivan  devastates  Iroquois  country. 

Bowman's  expedition  against  Indian  towns  on  Miamies. 

Fort  Laurens  abandoned. 

Indians  treat  with  Brodbead  at  Fort  pitt. 

Rogers  and  Benham  attacked  by  Indians. 

Land  Commissioners  open  their  sessions  in  Kentucky. 

Congress  asks  Virginia  to  reconsider  land  laws. 

Hard  winter— great  suffering. 

New  York  authorises  a  cession  of  western  lands. 

Fort  Jefferson  built  on  Mississippi. 

Great  emigration  tc  Kentucky. 

Virnnia  grants  lands  in  Kentucky  for  education. 

St.  Louis  attacked  by  British  and  Indians. 

Louisville  established  by  law. 

Byrd  invades  Kentucky. 


jai!-(  , 
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-^ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE. 

July,  Clark  prepares  to  attack  Shawanese. 

July,  He  destroys  British  store  on  Miami,  &c. 

8ept.  6,  Resolution  of  Congress  relative  to  western  lands. 

October,  Connecticut  passes  first  act  of  cession. 

October,  Fort  Pitt  threatened  by  savages. 

November,  Kentucky  divided  into  three  counties. 

December,  Clark  prepares  to  attack  Detroit. 

Jan.  2,        Virginia  mbkes  her  first  act  of  cession. 

January,      Spaniards  take  St  Joseph's.  ,     . 

Feb.  1(5,       Mr.  Jay  instructed  that  he  may  yield  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
March  1,      New  York  cedes  her  western  lands. 

Brodhead  attacks  Delawares  on  Muskingum. 
April  16,     Mary  Heckewelder  born)  first  white  child  in  Ohio. 

Americans  begin  to  settle  in  Illinois. 

Chickasaws  attack  fort  Jefierson.  * 

■  SeptembiT,  Colonel  Floyd  rescued  by  Wello. 
September,  Moravians  carried  to  Sandusky  by  British  and  Indians. 
October,       Moravian  missionaries  taken  to  Detroit. 

Williamson  leads  a  party  against  the  Moravians,  but  finds  the  town 

Kentucky  organized.  Ideserted. 

Great  emigration  of  girls  to  Kentucky. 


iiginis. 


'*S  .'??*■*. 


ay  200,000  acres  on  Gref-a  riv«r. 
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1783.  March, 
March, 
March  22, 
June, 
June  II, 
Aug.  14, 
Aug.  19, 
September, 
1  November, 
Nov.  30, 

1783.  Jan.  20, 
March, 
April  18, 
April  19, 


(■  yii  rtftd«Mi. .      ,-iiv{«4atJ> . 


Moravians  murdered  by  Americans. 
Moravian  missionaries  taken  to  Detroit. 

Estill's  defeat.  ,  -    • 

Crawford's  expedition.  ;.   ;  v,   ■-         '  -^ 

Crawford  burnt.  .  v  ^^  -...   •     ; :     -;  - 

Attack  on  Brymt's  station.  •••  -  , 

Battle  of  thd  Blue  Licks. 

Clark  invr.des  the  Miami  valleys  the  second  time,  j 
Land  offices  opened.  / 

Provisional  articles  of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

Hostilities  of  United  States  and  Great  Britain  cease. 

Kentucky  formed  into  one  District. 

Congress  calls  on  States  to  cede  lands. 

Peace  proclaimed  to  the  army. 

English  propose  to  carry  away  negroes.  A 

May,  Washington  protests  against  course  of  English.      :, 

June,  Ruifas  Putnam  applies  for  lands  in  west. 

July  12,       Baron  Steuben  sent  to  receive  western  posts. 
August,       Cassaty  sent  to  Detroit. 

Virginia  withdraws  Clark's  commission. 
Sept.  3,        Definitive  treaty  of  peace.  r 

Sept.  7,       Washington  writes  to  Duane  about  western  lands.    , 
Sept.  13,     Congress  proposes  terms  of  cession  to  Virginia. 
Sept.  22,     Congress  forbids  all  purchases  of  Indian  lands. 
Oc;.  16,       ■Congress  instructs  Indian  Commissioners. 

Virginia  grants  Clark  and  his  soldiers  lands. 
Dec.  20.       Virginia  authorises  cession  on  terms  proposed. 
Nov.  25,       British  leave  New  York  taking  negroes;  ^ 

Daniel  Brodhead  opens  a  store  in  Louisville. ,  ,.,,;-. 

1784.  Jan.  4,        Treaty  of  peace  ratified  by  United  States. 

V  February,    James  Wilkinson  eoes  to  Lexington  Kentucky. 
March  1,     Virginia  gives  deed  of  cession. 
March  4,     Indian  Commissioners  reinstructed. 

Pittsburgh  re-surveyed.  -'  i, 

April  9,      Treaty  of  peace  ratified  by  England. 
June  22,     Virginia  reflises  to  comply  with  treaty.  , 

July,  England  refuses  to  deliver  up  western  posts.  ; . 

Oct.  22,      Treaty  with  Iroquois  at  Fort  Stanwix.  ;,", 

Logan  calls  meeting  at  Danville. 
.-  Dec.  *7,      First  Kentucky  Convention  meets. 
Kentucky  receives  many  emigrants. 

1786.  Jan.  21,  Treaty  with  Delawares,  kc.,  at  Fort  Mcintosh. 

April,  An  attempt  to  settle  at  mouth  of  Scioto. 

M^y  20,  Ordinance  for  survey  of  western  lands  passed. 

May  23.  Second  Kentucky  Convention  meets. 

July,  Don  Gardoqui  comes  from  Spain.  >.'^  ^- '; 

.       ->Augnit  8>  Thiid  Eentucky  Convention  meets.  '--%*' 


■''H'J 


,-.  J  __•■■■ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


86.  August, 


1786.  January, 

January, 

■^  . 

Jan.  10, 

u 

Jan.  31, 

;-'.'; . 

March  1, 

May  16, 

May, 

May  26, 

June  30, 

July  29, 

■ 

August, 

September, 

^ 

Sept.  14, 

f 

October, 

' 

October  8, 

. 

'  »       November, 

! 

November, 

'. 

Dec.  22, 

^'' 

■  1787.  January, 

.'^ 

March  8, 

k 

May, 

\i 

June, 

July. 

- 

July  27, 

■* 

July  13, 

[ 

July, 

s 

August  18, 

. 

August  29, 

Sept.  17, 

Oct.  27, 

Oct.  2, 

' 

Oct.  3, 

. 

Oct.  6, 

Nov.  23, 

; 

Nov.  26, 

\ 

Pecember, 

i 

1788.  Summer, 

1 

January, 
Feb.  29, 

■ 

April  7, 

July  2, 

, 

July  3, 

July  9, 

July  28, 

1 

July  2C, 

August, 

Sept.  2, 

'■     ■     . . 

Sept.  22, 

Nov.  4, 

Nov.  18, 

( 

November, 

i 

Dec.  24, 

Dec.  28, 

Dec.  29, 

'^■..^,> 

n89.  Jan.9, 

Spring, 

June, 

June, 

Indians  threaten  hostility. 

Great  confederacy  of  northwestern  Indiens  formed  by  Brant. 

i<'ort  Hannar  built. 

Brant  Waits  Englan .  .o  learn  purposes  of  ministers. 

Virginin  agrees  to  independ<;ncc  of  Kentucky. 

Putaiam  and  Tupper  call  meeting  to  form  Ohio  Company. 

Treaty  with  Ohawanese  at  Fort  Finney,  (mouth  of  Great  Miami.) 

Ohio  Company  of  Associates  formed. 

Governor  of  Virginia  writes  to  Congress  respecting  Indian  invasions. 

The  negotintions  as  to  Mississippi  before  Congress. 

Resolution  of  Congress  produces  cession  by  Connecticut. 

Congress  authorises  the  invasion  of  northwestern  territory. 

Pittsburgh  Gazette  first  published. 

Bf  r.  Jay  au^orized  to  yield  navigation  of  Mississippi  for  a  term  of  years. 

Clark  and  ns  troops  at  Vincennes. 

Connecticnt  makes  second  act  of  cession. 

Clark's  troops  leave  Iiim. 

Clark  seizes  Spanish  property  at  Vincennes. 

Virginia  protest  i  ng&inst  yielding  navigation  of  Mississippi. 

Great  dissatisfaction  in  the  west.  i 

Governor  of  Virginia  informed  as  to  Clark's  mov<)ment8> 

Great  Indian  Council  in  northwest ;  they  address  Congress.  ;'-  " 

Fourth  Kentuckv  Convention  meets. 

Ohio  Company  cnooscs  Directors.  *- 

Meeting  in  Kentucky  relative  to  navigation  of  Missiisippi.        ;, 

Wilkinson  goes  to  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Cutler  negotiates  with  Congress  for  lands  for  Ohio  Comp>\ny. 

Congress  make  order  ir.  favor  of  Ohio  Company. 

Ordinance  passed  for  government  of  northwestern  territory. 

Harry  Innis  refuses  to  prosecute  invaders  of  Indian  lands. 

Kentucky  Gazette  estaolished. 

Symmds  applies  for  land.  *   t  ''>■'•' I 

Entries  or  Virginia  Military  Reserve,  north  of  Ohio,  begin. 

Fifth  Kentucky  Convention  meets.  :<.  /. 

Ohio  Companv  completes  contract  for  lands. 

Symmes*  application  referred  to  Board  of  Treasury. 

Troops  ordered  west. 

St.  Clair  appointed  Governor  of  northwestern  territory. 

Preparations  made  by  Ohio  Company  to  send  settlers  west. 

Symmes  issues  proposals  for  settlers.  ^ 

John  Brown,  first  western  represantative  goes  to  Congress. 

Indians  expected  to  make  treaty  at  Marietta. 

Great  emigration ;  4,500  persons  pass  Fort  Harmar.  <    ,   - 

Denman  purchases  Cincinnati.  .  s 

The  admission  of  Kentucky  debated  in  Congress. 

Ohio  Company  settlers  land  at  Muskingum. 

Marietta  named. 

The  admission  of  Kentucky  refused  by  Congress.  ^<   .   ^•' 

St.  Clair  reaches  northwestern  territory.  ^  '  ' 

Sixth  Kentucky  Conventio;;  meets. 

First  law  of  northwestern  ^enitory  published.  ^'  -: 

Symmes  starts  for  the  west  ^  .^ 

Losantiville  (Cincinnati)  laid  out.     • 

First  court  held  at  Marietta.  ii 

Symmes  reaches  his  purchase. 

Great  Indian  Council  m  northwest  to  forbid  treaties  with  separate  nations. 

Seventh  Kentucav  Convention  meets. 

Columbia  settled  by  Stites. 

%.  Connolly  in  Kentucky  as  a  British  agent. 

The  founders  of  Cincinnati  leave  Maysville. 

Cincinnati  reached  according  to  McMillan. 

Virginia  passes  third  act  to  make  Kentucky  independent. 

George  Morgan  removes  to  New  Madrid. 

Treaties  of  Fort  Harmar  concluded. 

Wilkinson  goes  to  New  Orleanb  again. 

Daniel  Story,  first  teacher  and  preacher,  in  Ohio  Company's  purchase. 

Symmes'  settlement!  threatened  by  Indians. 

Major  Doughty  arrives  at  Symmes'  purchase  and  begins  Ft.  Washington. 
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CHBONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

1789.  July,  Western  scoats  withdrawn  by  Virginia. 
July  20,        Eighth  Kentucky  Convention  meeU. 
Septnmber,  Governor  Miro  of  New  Orleans  writes  Sebastian. 

Sept.  29,       Congress  empowers  President  to  cull  out  western  nulitia. 
Oct.  6,  Prnsident  auUiorises  Governor  St.  Clair  to  call  out  militia. 

Dec.  29,       General  Harmar  reaches  Cincinnati  with  300  troops. 

1790.  Jan.  1  or  2,  Governor  St.  Clair  at  Cincinnati,  which  name  is  then  given  it. 
Spring,  St.  Clair  goes  west  to  Kaskaskia. 

April,  Gamelin  sent  to  Wabash  Indians. 

May,  Indian  hostilities  take  place. 

July  16,  St.  Clair  calls  out  western  militia. 

^  July  26,  Ninth  Kentucky  Convention  meets. 

Sept.  16,  Troops  gather  at  Fort  Washington. 

Sept  30,  Harmar  leaves  Fott  Washington.  , 

Oct.  15,  Colonel  Hardin  with  the  advance  reachei  Miami  Tillages. 

V  Oct.  17,  Main  army  reaches  Miami  villages. 

Oct.  18,  Trotter  goes  after  Indians. 

Oct.  IS,  Hardin's  first  defeat. 

Oct.  22,  Hardin's  second  defeat.  ..       .     .    ■ 

December.  Kentuckians  petition  Congress  to  fight  Indians  m  their  own  way. 

^December;  Admission  of^Kentucky  to  United  States  brought  before  Congress. 

December,  Massie  and  others  contract  to  settle  Manchester. 

r  91.  Jan.  2,  Big  Bottom  settlement  destroyed  by  Indians. 

Feb.  4,  Congress  agreo  to  admiw  Kentucky. 

March  3,  Excise  laid  on  spirits. 

March  9,  Scott  of  Kentucky  authorised  to  march  against  Indians. 

March  12,  Procter  starts  on  his  western  mission. 

April  27,  Procter  reaches  Bufialo  creek. 

May  6,  Procter  is  refused  a  vessel  to  cross  Lake  Ene.        _ 

Maj  15,  St.  Clair  at  Fort  Washington  preparing  his  expedition. 

May  21,  Procter  abandons  his  mission. 

May  23,  Scott  marches  up  Wabash. 

July  27,  Meeting  at  Brownsville  against  excise.  w      .       i., 

Auinist  1,  Wilkinson  marches  against  Eel  river  Indians.  n   „    ■.  j 

Sept.  6,  Collector  of  Alleghany  and  Washington  counties  (Penn.)  attacted. 

Sept.  7.  Meeting  at  Pittsburgh  against  excise. 

Sept.  17,  St.  Clair  commences  his  march.  'J       '      ;'  : " 

Oct.  12,  Fort  Jeflerson  commenced.  *    .■  '' 

October,  Wison  maltreated  in  w  it  of  Pennsylvania. 

Nov.  4,  St.  Clair's  defeat.  ,  .   ,. 

Nov.  8,  The  remainder  of  the  army  at  Fort  Washington.  "  / 

December,  Convention  elected  to  form  Constitution  for  Kentucky. 

1792.  January  7,  Pence  offered  by  the  U.  States  to  the  Indians,  through  the  Senecas. 
January  9,  Pond  and  Stedman  sent  v/est. 

Feb.  Brant  invited  to  Philadelphia.  '  .■  / 

Feb.  1,  Wilkinson  sends  to  field  of  St.  Clair's  defeat.  ,      .',. 

Gallipolis  settled.  '■'% 

March,  Iroquois  chiefs  visit  Philadelphia. 

Aprils,  Instructions  issued  to  Trueman. 

Aprils,  Kentucky  Constitution  ;irepared.  ( 

May  8,  Elxcise  laws  amended.  '     ' 

May  8,  Captain  Hendrick  sent  west. 

May  22,  Instructions  issued  to  Rufus  Putn«ni. 

May  22,  Trueman  leaves  Fort  Washington-  -Hardin  also. 

June  General  Wayne  moves  westward. 

„    June  20,  Brant  visits  Philadelphia.  . 

Fire  lands  given  to  sufferers,  by  Connecticut.  .    \ 

July  7,        Indians  seize  O.  M.  Spencer,  &c. 
"'       Aug.  21,     Great  anti-excise  meeting  at  Pituhurgh. , 

Sept.  15,     Washington  issues  proclaraaiion  on  Excise  law. 

Sept,'27,  R.  Putnam  makes  a  treaty  at  Vincennes. 
Nov.  6,       Adair  attacked -lear  Fort  St.  Clair. 

Nov.  6.  Oppos-tion  to  excise  law  uininishes. 
December.  United  States  troops  at  Legiop.v'Iie,  on  the  Ohio 

1793.  Mnrcb  i-t,  Lincoln,  Randolph  and  Pickering,  appinted  to  treat  with  Indians. 
April,         United  States  legion  goes  down  to  Cincinnati. 

Aprils,  Genet  reaches  United  Stal  s. 

May  17,  Commissioners  reach  Niaaara. 

May  18,  Genet  is  presentedlto  Washington. 

May  30,  First  Democratic  society  in  Fbiladelphia. 
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1793.  June,  Commiagioneri  correspond  with  Governor  Simcoe. 
July  15,  Commissionerg  meet  Brant  and  hold  a  council.      ,     , 
July  21,  Commissioners  at  Elliott's  bouse,  mouth  of  Detroit  river. 
July  31,  Commissioners  meet  Indian  delegates. 

Aug.  16,  Finalfaction  of  the  commissioners  and  Indians. 

Oct.  7,  Wayne  leaves  Cincinnati  with  his  legion. 

Oct.  13,  Wayne  encamps  at  Greenville. 

Oct.  24,  Wayne  is  ioined  by  Kentackiana  under  Scott. 

Oct.  17,  Lowry  nnd  Boyd  attacked. 

Nov.  French  emissaries  sent  west. 

Dec.  25,  Field  of  St.  Clair's  defeat  taken  possession  of  by  Wayne's  troops. 

Dec.  25,  Dissatisftiction  in  the  West. 
Opposition  to  excise  feebler. 

1794.  January,  Whiskey  riots  recommence. 

February,  Lord  Dorebester's  speech  to  Indians.  % 

February,  The  Mingo  Creek  Association  formed.  '  g 

Spring,  Wayne  prepares  for  his  campaign. 

April,  General  Simcoe  builds  a  fort  on  the  Maumee.  '"'.,-, 

April,  Democratic  society  formed  at  Pittsburgh. 

IVlay,  Spaniards  offer  help  to  Indians.  ,,   .,;  j 

May,  French  emissaries  forced  to  leave  west.  ,"  / 

Summer,  Contest  respecting  Presgu'isle.  '  '      '_ 

June  30,  Indians  attacked  Fort  Recovery,    _  ,,       ..  ^ 

June,  Suits  commenced  against  whiskey  rioters.  .    ,  -    ^.:. 

July  16,  First  gathering  about  Neville's  house.  ,       *.  "* 

July  17,  Neville's  house  burnt. 

July  23,  Meeting  at  Mingo  Creek. 

July  26,  Mail  robbed  by  Bradford.  ;     ^     ;-. 

July  26,  Scott,  with  1600  men,  joins  Wayio.  '^.     - 

Aug.  1,  Great  gathering  at  Braddock's  field.  ,  .      '       "' 

Aug.  7,  Washington  issues  proclamation  against  whiskey  rioters. 

Aug.  8,  Wayne  near  Maumee. 

Aug.  13,     Wayne  sends  his  last  peace  message  to  Indians. 
Aug.  J 8,     Wayne  builds  Fort  Deposit. 
Aug.  20,     Wayne  meets  and  conquers  Indians. 

:<        Aug.  21,  Commissionersof  government  meet  cmmnittee  of  rioters. 
Sept.  Britidi  try  to  prevent  Indians  making  peace. 

Sept.  11,  Vote  taken  upon  obedience  to  the  law  in  Pennsylvania. 

Sepi.  25,  Washington  calls  out  militia. 
Sept  &  Oct  Fort  Wayne  built. 
Dec.  2Q,      Indians  ask  for  peace  of  Colonel  Hamtramck. 

1795.  Jan.  24,  Indians  sign  preliminaries  of  a  treaty. 

Spring,  Prisoners  are  interchanged. 

May,  Connecticutprepares  to  sell  her  reserve. 

June  16,  Council  of  Greenville  opens.  .  :',««*;     ■; ; 

July,  The  Baron  deCarondeletvirrites  Sebastian. 

July,  Jay's  treaty  formed. 

Aug.  3,  Treaty  of  Greenville''sisned. 

Aug.  10,     Council  of  Greenville  closed.  < 

August,  Grant  by  Congress  to  Gallipolis  settlers. 

Sept  5  or  9,  Connecticut  sells  Western  Reserve  to  Land  company. 

Oct.  27,  Pinckney  concludes  treaty  with  Spain.  -i^  ;i  ■ 

Nov.  4,      Dayton  laid  out. 

1796.  Chillicothe  founded.  ''  ^       ^ 

M.  Adet,  French  Minister,  sends  emissaries  to  ditaffect  the  west  to 
the  union. 

Sebastian  visits  the  sonthweet, 
Sept.  Cleveland  laid  out  and  named. 

July,  British  {[ive  up  posts  in  northwest. 

August,     Difficultietwith  Spain  begin. 
August,     General  Wayne  died. 
August,     First  paper  mill  in  the  west. 

1797.  Power  visits  Kentucky,  and  vnites  to  Sebastian. 
Oct.  Daniel  Boone  moves  west  of  Missistoippi. 

Oct.  Occupying  claimant  law  of  Kentucky  pessed, 

1*79^  W.H.  Harrison  appointed  secretaryJofNorthwes    orritory. 

Alien  and  saiition  laws  pasted. 
Nullifying  resclutions  in  Kentucky. 
Death  e  ..olished  in  Kentucky,  except  for  murder. 
Dec.  Representatives  for  Northwest  territory  first  chosen. 
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y  Wayne'B  troope. 


keynoters, 
w. 

9  of  rioters.  - 
Bylvania. 


mpany. 

to  ^aaiTect  the  west  to 


1799;  Feb.  4, 

Februnry, 
P'ebruary 
Sept.  24, 
Oct.  6, 

1800.  May  7, 
May  30, 

Oct.  1, 
Nov.  3, 
Nov.  3, 

1801. 


Dee. 

1802.  January, 
January, 
April  30, 
Oct.  \6, 
Nov.  1, 

"  Nov.  29, 

1803.  April, 
April, 
April, 
April, 
Oct.  21, 

..-—Dec.  20, 

1804.  March  26, 
May  14, 

1805.  Jan.  11, 
June  11, 
June, 
June, 


Representatives  of  Northvvest  territory  meet  to  nominate  candidates 

for  Council. 
Kentucky  constitution  amended. 
Internal  improvements  tallied  of  in  Kentucky. 
Assembly  of  Northwest  territory  organizes  at  Cincinnati. 
W.  H.  Harrison  appointed  delegate  in  Congress  for  N.  West  temtory. 

Indiana  territory  formed.  .    „  „  .  tt 

Connecticut  yields  j  urisdiciionrof  her  reserve  to  the  U.  States,  and  U. 

States  gives  her  patents  for  the  soil. 
Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso. 

Assembly  of  Northwest' territory  meets  at  Chillicothe. 
First  missionary  in  Connecticut  Reserve. 
W.  H.  Harrison  appointed  Governor  of  Indiana  territory. 
St.  Clair  re-appointed  Governor  of  Northwest  territory. 
Cincinnati,  in  place  of  Chillicothe,  again  made  seat  of  government  for 

Northwest  territory.  ,  ■       r 

Thomas  Worthington  goes  to  Washington  to  procure  .the  erection  of 

Ohio  into  a  state. 


Xanci 


west  iorritory. 

der. 
Iiosen. 


1806.  July  29, 
Aug. 
Aug.  21, 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Dec.  6, 
Dec.  10, 
Dec.  14, 

26, 

1807.  Jan.  17, 
Jan. 

1808. 

June, 

1809. 

Feb.  17, 

1810.  August, 

1811.  July, 
August, 
Oct. 

Nov.  7, 
Dec.  16, 

1812.  June  1, 
June  28. 


Universityat  Athens,  Ohio,  established.        „,  ■,j.  •    • 

First  Bank  in  Kentucky. 

Congress  agree  that  Ohio  may  become  a  state.  .   . .       ■ 

The^panis^  Intendant  forbids  the  use  of  N.  Orleans  by  the  Americans 

Convention  meets  to  form  a  constitution  for  Ohio. 

Constitution  formed. 

New  Orleans  opened  to  Americans  again. 

Livingston  ana  Munroe  in  France— purchase  Louisiana. 

Londs  located  for  Miami  University.  ' 

Miami  Exporting  Company  chartered.  "';" 

The  Senate  ratily  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

Louisiana  given  up  to  the  Americans. 

Louisiana  organised.  " 

Lewis  and  Clarke  start  on  their  expedition. ' 

Michigan  territory  formed.  .  . 

Detroit  burned  to  the  ground. 

Burr  visits  the  west.  ^ 

General  Assembly  meet  in  Indiana  territory. 

Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  begin  to  influence  the  Indians. 

Steps  taken  to  make  National  road. 

Burr's  letter  to  Wilkinson. 

Spaniards  cross  the  Sabine. 

Burr  goes  west ;  is  at  Pittsburg. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  return  from  Oregon. 

Davies  tries  to  arrest  Burr. 

Sebastian  found  guilty  by  Kentucky  House  of  Representatives. 

Burr's  men  go  down  the  Ohio. 

Burr's  boats  and  stores  arrested. 

Burr  meets  his  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ctunberland. 

Burr  yields  to  civil  authority  of  Mississippi. 

Burr  escapes  and  is  seized. 

Burr's  trial  at  Richmond. 

Slavery  finally  forbidden  in  Indiana. 

Bank  of  Marietta  chartered. 

Bank  of  Chillicothe  chartered. 

Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  remove  to  Tippecanoe. 
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Illinois  territory  formed. 
Miami  Universi;y  chartered. 

Meeting  of  Tecumthe  and  Harrison  at  Vincennes, 

Tecumthe  goes  to  the  south. 

Harrison  proposes  to  visit  Indians. 

Harrison  marches  toward  Tippecanoe.  > 

First  steamer  (New  Orleans)  leaves  Pittsburg.      '; 

^ttle  of  Tippecanoe.  ** 

Great  earthquakes  begin. 

General  Hull  marches  from  Dayton. 

British  at  Maiden  bear  of  the  declaration  of  war. 
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1812,  July  1, 
July  3, 
July  13, 
July  17, 
Auk.  7, 
Aur     3, 
Auk,  i4, 
Aug.  16, 
Aug.  16, 
Aug,  15, 
Sept.  8, 
Sept.  17, 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 

1813.  Jan.  10. 
Jan.  17, 
Jan.  18, 
Jan.  23, 
Jan,  23, 
Jan.  34, 
Feb.  1, 
April  28, 
Miay  5, 
May  9, 
July  18, 
July  31, 
Aug.  2, 
Aug.  4, 
Sept.  10, 
Sept.  27, 
Sept.  29, 
Oct.  5, 


1814. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
July, 
July, 
July  22, 
Oct.  Nor. 
Dec.  24, 

Feb. 

1816.  March, 
March, 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec.  11, 


1815. 


Hull  lendB  men  and  gooda  by  water  to  Detroit. 

Hull  hears  01' the  declaration  of  war. 

Americana  at  Sandwich. 

Mackinac  taken  by  the  British. 

Hull  retires  to  Detroit. 

Brock  reochea  Maiden. 

Brock  at  Sandwich. 

Brock  before  Detroit. 

Hull  aurrendera. 

Maaaacreoftroopa  near  Chicago. 

Fort  Harriaon  attacked. 

W.  H.  Harriaon  appointed  Commander  in  Northweat. 

General  Hopkins  attacks  the  Indiana  on  the  Waboah. 

Governor  bdwarda  attacka  the  Indiana  on  the  Illinois. 

Colonel  Campbell  attacks  the  Indiana  on  the  Misaiainneway. 

Winchester  reaches  the  rapids  of  Maumee. 

Sends  troops  to  Frenchtown.  « 

British  at  Frenchtown  defeated. 

Americans  defeated  at  Frenchtown,  with  great  loss. 

Massacre  of  the  wounded. 

Harrison  retreats  to  Portage  river. 

Harrison  advances  to  Maumee,  and  builds  Fort  Meigs. 

Fort  Meigs  besieged. 

General  Clay  reaches  Fort  Meiga;  Dudley's  porty  lost. 

British  return  to  Maiden. 

British  fleet  prepare  to  attack  Erie.  ^ 

Fort  Stephenson  besieged. 

Sieae  of  Fort  Stephenson  raised. 

Perry's  vessels  leave  Krie. 

Victory  by  Perry,  on  lake  Erie.  > 

American  army  at  Maiden. 

American  arniy  at  Sandwich.  ♦ 

Rtttle  of  the  Thames.  ,         .   ' 

Ho  uies's  expedition  into  Canada. 

J.  C.  Symmes  died. 

Expedition  under  Croghan  against  Mackmoe. 

Fort  Shelby,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  taken  by  the  British. 

Treaty  witn  Indians  at  Greenville. 

Mc Arthur'a  expedition  into  Canada. 

Treaty  of  Ghent. 

Various  treaties  with  Indians.        .«.•!!:,•".     ;;  v- 
Ohio  taxes  the  Banks. 

Pittsburgh  incorporated. 

Columbus  made  capital  of  Ohio.  <->• 

Bank  of  Shawneetown  chartered.  v;-. 

General  Banking  law  of  Ohio  passed.  *       V, 

Indianaadmitted  to  the  Union.  |        if 


1817.  September,  Northwest  of  Ohio  bought  of  Indians. 

Jan.  fc  Oct  United  States  bank  opens  branches  in  Cincinnati  and  Chillicothe. 

1818.  Aag.  36,     liu)  ois  becomes  a  State.  , 

1819.  The  first  steamer  on  Lake  Erie. 

September,  Conlest  of  Ohio  and  the  United  States  bank.  ' 

1820.  December,  Nullification  regolutions  of  Ohio. 

Nov.  23,    Missouri  admitted  to  United  States.  ,*  •»  u 

May,  Cass  visito  Lake  Superior,  &c. 

1833.  Jan.  31,      Ohio  moves  in  relation  to  canals. 
Jan.  31,     Ohio  moves  in  relation  to  schools. 

1833.   Feb.  1 1,     Illinois  moves  in  relation  to  canals. 

1836.  Feb.  4  &  6,  Ohio  passes  canal  and  school  laws. 


.••>.» 
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1836. 
1830. 
1831. 
183S. 


The  first  steamer  on  Lake  Michigan. 

Treaty  by  Keokuk  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Blackhawk  driven  west  of  Mississippi. 

First  steamer  at  Chicago. 
Blackhawk  croises  Mississippi  again. 
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lliwert. 
'abash. 
Illinois, 
iissisinneway. 


loss. 
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rty  lost. 


British. 


,ti  and  Chillicothe. 
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Febrnsry, 
May  14, 
May  21, 
July  21, 
Aug.  2, 
Aug   27, 
Julj, 
Sept 
Oct 


1836.  May 


1836.   Sept 
Dec. 


Sep^ 
1838. 
1839. 

1840.    Spring, 
1842.   May, 

1843. 

Not. 

1844.  June  27, 
1846. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

Great  flood  in  Ohio. 

Stillman'i  defeat. 

Indian  croolc  aettlement  destroyed. 

Blackhawk  defeated  on  Wiiconiin. 

Ulackhawk  defeated  on  Miiaiimippi. 

Blackhawk  delivered  to  United  States. 

Cholera  among  Scott'i  Uoops  and  along  Lakes. 

Treaty  with  Indina. 

Cholera  at  Cincinnati  and  along  the  Ohio. 

Michigan  asks  admission  to  United  States. 
Congress  offers  her  conditions. 

Terms  offered  Michigan  rejected. 
Terms  in  a  second  Convention  agreed  to. 

Michigan  admitted. 

Alton  riots,  Lovejoy  killed. 

Contest  with  Mormons  in  Missouri. 

Bank  Commissioners  appointed  in  Ohio. 

NauTOO  founded. 

Cincinnati  Astronomical  society  founded. 

Illinois  banks  closed  by  Legislature. 
Comer  stone  of  Cincinnati  Observatory  laid. 

Joe  Smith  killed. 

Banking    law  of  Ohio  creating   a 

independent  banks. 
Observatory  at  Cincinnati  finished. 
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Ameilean  BUt«  Piixri.   91  voh.    ^Mhlngton.  ,  .    ,„ 

"  '  Voli.  I.  10  IV.  are  Fortlgn  Afftlri,  I.  to  IV. 

••    V.  and  VI.    "    lodlaa  AITtln.  I.,  II. 

"    VII..  VIM.,  IX.  »re  Finance,  I.,  II.,  III. 

«    X.,  XI.,  areUommefcc,  k(..  I.,  II. 

••    XII.,  XIII..  ar«  Mllltarv  Atbira,  I.,  II. 

"    XIV.  taNaval  AflUii,!. 

"    XV.  li  Potl  Offlca,  I . 


XVi..  XVII.,  Xv'lli.  are  PuWlo  Landi,  I., 11.,  III. 
XIX.  hOlalmi.  I. 


•■•J'*) 


"    XX.  XXI.  aieMtoceIlan«oua,l.,II. 
American  ArehlTM.    Fourth  Berlee.    5  Vole.    Waahliigion.    1837  to  1M4. 
American  Pioneer.  .CIncinnall.    1849.    IMJ- 
Atwater'a  Htelory  of  Ohio.    Cincinnati.    No  date.  ,, 

AceounloftheFlrflDtiCovery  of  Florida,    London.    »7B3.  v«ri  j>        . 

Acrount  ofthe  French  Betlknienli  In  North  America.    Borton.    1746.     ,   .,    ,    ,  __  ,„h^,. 
A^Snt  Sf  Conference,  and  Treaile.  between  81r  William  John«)n,  and  Indiana,  at  Fort  Johoaor 

Alm""&«ib'"n«; :  frlmms  to  1784.    London.    Publtahed  from  year  to  year  :  with  an  Intro- 

ArirnCrmSJ:l.".5r?;wiU'''m«i"Mn'refatlon  to  J.y.  treaty.  17e5,    3  Vol..    PhUad-pUI.. 

Armrtrong'a  Notice,  of  the  War  of  1819.    9jpl..   NewYork.    1810. 

Allen'i  American  Biographical  Dictionary.    Bo«on.    1838.  ,::    /, 

Bancroft'.  HWory  United  State..    Boeton.    1834  to  1840. 

Butler'.  Kentucky.    Second  edition.    CIneliinall,  1830. 
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In  the  year  1512,  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  Spanish  name  for 
which  is  Pascua  Florida ;  *  Juan  Pon^  >  de  Leon,  an  old  com- 
rade of  Columbus,  discovered  the  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, near  St.  Augustine ;  and,  in  honor  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  because  of  the  blossoms  which  covered  the  trees  along  the 
shore,  named  tlie  new-found  countiy  Florida.  Juan  had  been 
led  to  undertake  the  discovery  of  strange  lands,  partly  by  the 
hope,  common  to  all  his  countrymen  at  that  time,  of  finding 
endless  stores  of  gold,  and  partly  by  the  wish  to  reach  a  fountain 
that  was  said  to  exist,  deep  within  the  forests  of  North  Americay 
which  possessed  the  power  of  renovating  the  life  of  those  who 
drank  of,  or  bathed  in,  its  waters.  In  return  for  his  discovery 
he  was  made  Governor  of  the  region  he  had  visited,  but  various 
circumstances  prevented  his  return  thither  until  1621,  and  then 
he  went  only  to  meet  with  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  1616,  a  roving  Spanish  sea  captaiU) 
Diego  Miruelo,  had  visited  the  coast  first  reached  by  Ponce  de 
Leon,  and  in  his  barters  with  the  natives  had  received  con- 
siderable quantities  of  gold,  with  which  he  returned  home,  and* 
spread  abroad  new  stories  of  the  wealth  hidden  in  the  interior. 

Ten  years,  however,  passed  before  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez 
undertook  to  prosecute  the  examination  of  the  lands  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  the  shores  of  which,  during  the  intervening 
years,  had  been  visited  and  roughly  surveyed.  Narvaez  was 
excited  to  action  by  the  late  astonishing  success  of  the  conqueror 
of  Montezuma,  but  he  found  the  gold  for  which  he  sought,  fly 
constantly  before  him;  each  tribe  of  Indians  referred  him  to 
those  living  still  farther  in  the  interior,  and  from  tribe  to  tribe 

'Paaoua,  the  old  Engliah  "Faach"  or  Fuaovei)  "^aacus  floridt"  is  the  "Holi- 
day of  Flowen."  -         ^  •       "''    ^ 
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he  and  hia  cotnpanlonii  wandered,  wiary  and  disappointed, 
duriag  nix  months;  then,  having  reached  the  niiore  again,  naked 
and  famished,  they  tried  to  regain  the  Spanish  colonies;  but  of 
three  hundred  only  four  or  five  at  length  reached  Mexico.  And 
itill  these  disappointed  wanderers  persisted  in  their  original 
fancy  that  Florida*  was  as  wealthy  as  Mexico  or  Peru;  and 
aAer  all  their  wanderings  and  sufferings  so  told  the  world. f 

Among  those  to  whom  this  report  came,  was  Ferdinand  de 
Soto,  who  had  been  with  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  and 
who  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  make  himself  as  rich  and  noted 
as  the  other  great  Captains  of  the  day.  Ho  asked  leave  of  the 
King  of  Spain  to  conquer  Florida  at  his  own  cost.  It  was  given 
in  1538;  with  a  brilliant  and  noble  band  of  followers,  he  left 
Europe ;  and  in  May  1539,  after  a  stay  in  Cuba,  anchored  his 
vessels  near  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  in  the  bay 
of  Spiritu  Santo,  or  Tampa  bay.  j 

De  Soto  entered  upon  his  march  into  the  interior  with  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed.  He  had  brought  with  him  all  things  that 
it  was  supposed  could  be  needful,  and  that  none  might  be 
tempted  to  turn  back,  he  sent  away  his  vessels.  From  June  till 
November,  of  1539,  the  Spaniards  toiled  along  until  they  reached 
the  neighborhood  of  Appe  .chee  bay,  finding  no  gold,  no  foun- 
tain of  youth.  During  the  next  season,  1540,  they  followed  the 
course  suggested  by  the  Florida  Indians,  who  wished  them  out 
of  their  country,  and  going  to  the  north  east,  crossed  the  rivers 
and  climbed  the  mountains  of  Georgia.  De  Soto  was  a  stem, 
severe  man,  and  none  dared  to  murmur.  Still  finding  no  cities 
of  boundless  wealth,  they  turned  westward,  towards  the  waters 

*  By  Florid*  th«  SptniBrdi  of  early  timet  meant  at  letit  all  of  North  America  aoutb 
•r  tlM  Great  LakM. 

i  For  ikoU  in  relation  to  Florida  aee  Bancioft'a  Iliat.  U.  S.,  Vol.  I. 

4  The  original  authoritiei  in  relation  to  De  Soto,  are  an  anonymoui  Portugnete  writer, 
a  gaBdemaa  of  Elrae,  who  cbiini  to  hare  bean  an  eye-witneaa  of  what  bo  relate* ;  and 
l«ii  HcnHBdea  de  Biedma,  who  wa*  alio  with  the  eipeditioB,  and  preaented  hia 
aoooant  to  the  Spaniah  King  in  1644.  We  have  alto  a  letter  fVom  De  Soto,  to  the 
aiithoritiet  of  the  city  of  Santiago,  in  Cuba,  dated  July  9, 1689.  Thete  authoritiei  in 
the  makUfree,  diough  the  Fortagneae  acconat  ia  meh  the  fliDeit,  and  the  Oovenior>a 
Utter  of  «eane  relate*  but  Aw  eventt.  The  Portngneac  narratiTe  waa  publithed  ia 
1667  {  Hakluyt  gare  it  in  Engliib  in  1609,  and  it  wai  again  pubiithed  in  London  in 
1686  {  a  French  tranilation  appeared  in  Pari*  in  1686.  Ita  credibility  it  qnettioned. 
8—  Spwki  In  Butlefi  Kmtaoky,  3d  Ed.  496  {  ahe,  BaaaToft>iU.8.I|  66.  note.  The 
aooo<uit  by  Biedma  and  De  Soto'a  letter  are  in  a  work  publiihed  in  Parii,  called  "  Vop' 
agei,  Seiatunu,  el  Memoiret  originaux  pour  itrvir  a  Vki$toire  de  la  deeouverte  de 
VAmtri^ne."  One  Tolome  of  thii  collection  relatei  to  Florida,  and  appeared  in  1841. 
We  have  epitomiied  the  accovnt  u  giren  by  Baneroft  in  hii  fliat  toIuom. 
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of  the  Mobile,  and  following  those  waters,  in  October  (1540,) 
came  to  the  town  of  Mnvilla  on  the  Alabama,  above  the  junction 
of  the  Tombcrbec.  This  town  the  Europt-ans  wiuhcd  to  occupy, 
but  the  natives  rrsiste'l  them,  and  in  a  battle  which  ensued,  the 
Indians  were  defeated. 

Finding  himself,  notwithstanding  his  victory,  exposed  to  con- 
itant  attacks  from  the  redmen  at  this  point,  De  Soto  resumed  hit 
march  towards  the  Mississippi,  and  passed  the  winter,  probably, 
near  the  Yazoo.  In  April  1541,  once  more  the  resolute  Spaniard 
set  forward,  and  upon  the  first  of  May  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Great  River  of  the  West,  not  far  from  the  36th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. A  month  was  spent  in  preparing  barges  to  convey  the 
horses,  many  of  which  still  lived,  across  the  rapid  stream.  Hav- 
ing successfully  passed  it,  the  explorers  pursued  their  way  north- 
ward, into  the  neighborhood  of  New  Madrid ;  then  turning  west- 
ward again,  marched  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  highlands  of  White  river.  And  still  no  gold, 
no  gems,  no  cities ;  only  bare  prairies,  and  tangled  forests,  and 
deep  morasses.  To  the  south  again  they  toiled  on,  and  passed 
their  third  winter  of  wandering  upon  the  Washita.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  (1642,)  De  Soto,  weary  with  hope  long  deferred, 
descended  the  Washita  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  wish- 
ing to  learn  the  distance  and  direction  of  the  set.  He  heard, 
when  he  reached  the  mighty  stream  of  the  West,  that  its  lower 
portion  flowed  through  endless  and  uninhabitable  swamps.— 
Determined  to  learn  the  truth,  he  sent  forward  horsemen;  in 
eight  days  they  advanced  only  thirty  miles.  The  news  sank 
deep  into  the  stout  heart  of  the  disappointed  warrior.  His  men 
and  horses  were  wasting  around  him;,  the  Indians  near  by 
challenged  him,  and  he  dared  not  meet  them.  His  health 
yielded  to/the  contests  of  his  mind  and  the  influence  of  the 
climate ;  be  appointed  a  successor,  and  upon  the  21  st  of  May 
died.    His  body  was  sunk  in  the  stream  of  the  Mississippi. 

Deprived  of  their  energetic  though  ruthless  leader,  the  Span- 
iards determined  to  try  to  reach  Mexico  by  land.  They  turned 
West  again  therefore,  and  penetrated  to  the  Red  river,  mttuder- 
ing  up  and  down  in  the  forests,  the  sport  of  inimical  Indians. 
The  Red  river  they  could  not  cross,  and  jaded  and  heartless, 
again  they  went  eastward,  and  reached  in  December  1642,  the 
great  Father  of  waters  once  more.    Despairing  of  success  in 
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the  attempt  to  rescue  themselves  by  land,  they  proceeded  to  pre" 
pare  such  vessels  as  they  could  to  take  them  to  the  sea.  From 
January  to  July  1543,  the  weak,  sickly  band  oi  gold-seekers, 
labcred  at  the  doleful  task ;  and  in  July  reached,  in  the  vessels 
thu!  wrought,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  Septcn  ber,  entered 
tho  river  Panuco.  One-half  of  the  six  hundred*  who  had  dis- 
embarked with  De  Soto,  so  gay  in  steel  and  silk,  left  their  bones 
ftmong  the  mountains  and  in  the  morasses  of  the  South,  from 
Georgia  to  Arkansas. 

Such  was  the  first  expedition  by  Europeans,  into  the  great 
Western  Valley  of  J^orth  America.  They  founded  no  settte- 
ments,  lefl  no  traces,  produced  no  effect  unless  to  excite  the 
hostility  of  the  red  against  tiie  white  men,  and  to  dishearten  such 
as  might  otherwise  have  tried  to  follow  up  the  career  of  dis- 
covery to  better  purpose.  As  it  was,  for  more  than  a  century 
after  the  expedition  of  De  Soto,  the  West  remained  utterly 
unknown  to  the  whites.  In  1616,  four  years  before  the  Pilgrims 
"  moored  their  bark  on  the  wild  New  England  shore,"  Le  Caroti, 
a  French  Franciscan,  had  penetrated  throu^  the  Iroquois  and 
Wyandotsf  to  the  streams  which  run  into  Lake  Huron ;  and  in 
1634,  two  Jesuits  had  founded  the  first  mission  among  the  rivers 
and  marshes  of  the  region  east  nf  that  great  inland  sea ;  but  it 
was  1641,  just  one  hundred  years  afler  De  Soto  reached  the 
Mississippi,  that  the  .^rst  Canadian  envoys  mei  the  savage  nations 
of  the  Northwest,  at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary,  below  the  outlet  of 
lake  Superior.  ITiis  visit,  however,  led  to  no  permanent  result, 
and  it  was  not  till  1659  that  even  any  of  the  adventurous  fur- 
traders  spent  a  winter  on  the  firozc^n  and  inhospitable  shores  of 
the  vast  lake  of  the  North,  nor  till  1660  that  the  unflinching 
devoiion  of  the  Missionaries  causied  the  first  station  to  rise  upon 
its  rocky  and  pine-clad  borders.  But  Menard,  who  founded 
that  station,  perished  in  the  woods  in  a  few  months  afterward, 
and  five  more  years  slipped  by  before  Father  Claude  Allouez,  in 
1665,  built  the  earliest  of  the  lasting  habitations  of  white  men 
among  the  kindly  and  hospitable  Indi'ins  of  the  Northwest. 
Following  in  his  steps,  in  1668,  Claude  Dablon  and  James 
Marquette   founded  the  mission  at  St.  Mary's  Falls;  in  1670, 

T 

.  *  De  Biedma  layi  there  landed  620  men. 

,  t  The  Wyandou  are  the  Mme  u  the  Huroni.  Heckewelder'i  Narr.  336,  note :  we 
their  traditionary  history  by  J.  Badger,  a  Miuionaiy  among  them. — Ciat's  Cincinnati 
Miicellany  I.  163, 
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Marquette  leaves  Green  Bay. 


Nicholas  Perrot,  as  agent  for  Talon,  the  intendant  of  Canada, 
explored  lake  Michigan  as  far  as  Chicago;  in  1671  formal  pos- 
session was  taken  of  the  Northwest  by  French  officers  in  the 
presence  of  Indians  assembled  from  every  part  of  the  surround- 
ing region,  and  in  the  same  year  Marquette  gathered  a  little  flock 
of  listeners,  at  Point  St.  Ignatius,  on  the  main  land  north  of  the 
island  of  Mackinac*  During  the  three  years  which  this  most 
excellent  man  had  now  spent  in  that  country,  the  idea  of  explor- 
ing the  lands  yet  farther  towards  the  setting  »  m,  hid  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  defmite  in  his  mind.  He  had  heard,  as  all 
had,  of  the  great  river  of  the  West,  and  fancied  upon  its  fertile 
banks, — not  mighty  cities,  mines  of  gold,  or  fountains  of  youth — 
but  whole  tribes  of  God's  children  to  whom  the  sound  of  the 
Gospel  had  never  come.  Filled  with  the  wish  to  go  and  preach 
to  them  he  obeyed  with  joy  the  orders  of  Talon,  the  wise  inten- 
dant of  Canada,  to  lead  &  i^aity  into  the  unknown  distance ;  and 
having  received,  as  companions  on  behalf  of  the  government,  a 
Monsieur  Joliet,  of  Quebec,  together  with  five  boatmen,  in  the 
spring  of  1673,  he  prepared  to  go  forth  in  search  of  the  much 
talked  of  stream.f 

Upon  the  13th  of  May,  1673,  this  little  band  of  seven  left 
Michillimacinac  in  two  bark  canoes,  with  a  small  stove  of 
Indian  com  and  jerked  meat,  bound  they  knew  not  whither. 

The  first  nation  they  visited,  one  with  which  our  reverend 
Father  had  been  long  acquainted,  being  told  of  their  venturous 
plan,  begged  them  to  desist.  There  were  Indians,  they  said,  on 
that  great  river,  who  would  cut  off  their  heads  without  the  least 
cause;  warriors  who  would  seize  them;  monsters  who  would 
swallow  them,  canoes  and  all ;  even  a  demon,  who  shut  the  way, 
and  buried  in  the  waters  that  boiled  about  him,  all  who  dared 
draw  nigh ;  and,  if  these  dangers  were  passed,  there  were  heats 
there  that  would  infallibly  kill  them.  "  I  thanked  them  for  their 
good  advice,"  says  Marquette,  "but  I  told  them  that  I  could 
not  follow  it ;  since  the  salvation  of  sonls  vu  at  stake,  for  which 
I  should  be  overjoyed  to  give  my  life."  ^  (.jaj 

Pawing  through  Green  Bay,  from  the  mud  of  which,  sJiys  our 
voyager,  rise  "  mischievous  vapors,  that  cause  the  most  grand 

*Thii  wa*  the  fint  town  of  Michillimacinac.  The  poit  and  itatiou  north  or  the 
Strait  were  afterward  deatroycd,  and  others  with  the  nme  name,  St.  Ignatius,  built  on 
the  aouthern  shore,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peniniula  of  Michigan— CAar{«vot£'«  Journal. 

t  For  the  above  date*,  &c.,  see  Bancroft's  U.  8.,  Vol.  III. 
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and  perpetual  thunders  that  I  have  ever  heard,"  they  entered 
Fox  river,  and  toiling  over  stones  which  cut  their  feet,  as  they 
dragged  their  canoes  through  'ts  strong  rapids,  reached  a  village 
•where  lived  in  union  the  Miamis,  Mascoutens,^  and  *  Kikabeux" 
(Kickapoos.)  Here  AUouez  had  preached,  and  behold!  in 
the  midst  of  the  town,  a  cross,  {une  beUe  croix,)  on  *hich 
hung  skins,  and  belts,  and  bows,  and  arrows,  which  "these 
good  people  had  offered  to  the  great  Manitou,  to  thank  him 
because  he  had  taken  pity  on  them  during  the  winter,  and  had 
given  them  an  abundant  chase." 

Beyond  this  pomt  no  Frenchman  had  gone;  here  was  the 
bound  of  discovery ;  and  much  did  the  savages  wonder  at  the 
hardihood  of  these  seven  men,  who,  alone,  in  two  bark  canoes, 
were  thus  fearlessly  passing  into  unknown  dangers.  j  ^ ' 

:.  On  the  10th  of  June,  they  left  this  wondering  and  well-wish- 
fng  crowd,  and,  wi*'-  Wo  guides  to  lead  them  through  the  lakes 
and  marshes  of  that  region,  started  for  the  river,  which,  as  they 
heard,  rose  but  about  three  leagues  distant,  and  fell  Into  the 
Mississippi.  Without  ill-luck  these  guides  conducted  them  to 
the  portage,  and  helped  ihcm  carry  their  canoes  across  it ;  then, 
returning,  left  them  "  alone  amid  that  unknown  country,  in  the 
hand  of  God." 

s  With  prayers  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  they  strengthened  their 
souls,  and  committed  themselves,  in  all  hope,  to  the  current  of 
the  westward-flowing  river,  the  "Mescousin"  (Wisconsin;)  a 
sand-barred  stream,  hard  to  navigate,  but  full  of  islands  covered 
with  vines,  and  bordered  by  meadows,  and  groves,  and  pleasant 
slopes.  Down  this  they  floated  until,  upon  the  17th  of  June, 
they  entered  the  Mississippi,  *'  with  a  joy,"  says  Marquette, 
*'that  I  cannot  express." 

'  Quietly  floating  down  the  great  river,  they  remarked  the  deer, 
the  buflaloes,  the  swans,— "wingless,  for  they  lose  their  feathers 
in  that  country,"— the  great  fish,  one  of  which  had  nearly 
knocked  their  cance  into  atoms,  and  other  creatures  cf  air,  earth, 
and  water,  but  no  men.  At  last,  however,  upon  the  21st  of 
June,  they  discovered,  upon  Ae  western  bank  of  the  river,  the 
foot-prints  of  som*  fellow  mortals,  and  a  little  path  leading  into 
a  pleasant  meadcw.  Leaving  the  canoes  in  charge  of  their 
followers,  Joliet  and  Father  Marquette  boldly  advanced  upon 

t  In  Ch«rl9T"ix'»  time  these  occupied  the  country  firom  the  IlUBoit  to  the  Foi  liter, 
ud  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  MisMwppi.— See  hii  M«p.        "  "»*''  ""^^  '^^  ""^"^  ' 
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Marquette  reaches  Arkansas. 


this  path  toward,  as  they  supposed,  an  Indian  village.  Nor 
were  they  mistaken ;  for  they  soon  came  to  a  little  town,  to 
which,  recommendisig  themselves  to  God's  care,  they  went  ho 
nigh  as  to  hear  the  savages  talking.  Having  made  their  pres- 
ence known  by  a  loud  cry,  they  were  graciously  received  by  an 
embassy  of  four  old  men,  who  presented  them  the  pipe  of  peace, 
and  told  them,  that  this  was  a  village  of  the  "Illinois."  The 
voyagers  were  then  conducted  into  the  town,  where  all  received 
them  as  friends,  and  treated  them  to  a  great  smoking.  After 
much  complimenting  and  present-making,  a  grand  feast  was 
given  to  the  Europeans,  consisting  of  four  courses.  The  first 
was  of  hominy,  the  second  of  fish,  the  third  of  a  dog,*  vrhich 
the  Frenchmen  declined,  and  the  whole  concluded  with  roast 
buffalo.  After  the  feast  they  were  marched  through  the  town 
with  great  ceremony  and  much  speech-making;  and,  having 
spent  the  nigLt,  pleasantly  and  quietly,  amid  the  Indians,  they 
returned  to  their  canoes  with  an  escort  of  six  hundred  people. 
The  UliiiJois,  Marquette,  like  all  the  early  travellers,  describes  as 
remarkably  handsome,  well-mannered,  and  kindly,  even  some- 
what effeminate.  _  • 

•  Leaving  the  Illinois,  the  adventurers  passed  the  rocks  upon 
which  were  painted  those  monsters  of  whose  existence  fliey  had 
heard  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  soon  found  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pekitanoni,  or  Missouri  of  our  day ;  the  character 
of  which  is  well  described;  muddy,  rushing,  and  noisy. — 
"  "nirough  this,"  says  Marquette,  "  I  hope  to  reach  the  crulf  of 
California,  and  tfience  the  East  Indies."  This  hope  was  based 
upon  certain  rumors  among  the  natives,  vihich  represented  the 
Pekitanoni  as  passing  by  a  meadow,  five  or  six  days*  joomey 
from  its  mouth,  on  tiie  opposite  side  of  which  meadow  was  a 
stream  running  westward,  which  led,  beyond  doubt,  to  the  South 
Sea.  "If  God  ^ve  me  health,"  says  our  Jesuit,  "I  do  not 
despair  of  one  day  making  the  discovery."  Leaving  (he 
Missouri,  they  passed  the  demon,  that  had  bren  portrayed  to 
them,  which  was  indeed  a  dangerous  rock  in  the  river,t  and 
came  to  the  Ouabouskigou,  or  Ohio,  a  stream  which  makes  but 

*  A  dog  TeMt  is  st>U  a  Tetit  of  honor  among  the  favages.  See  Fremont'i  Report  of 
Expeditioni  of  1843,  >43,  and  '44,  printed  at  Washidgton^  1845 ;  p.  43.  Fremont  layi 
the  meat  if  tomci/hat  Hke  mutton.  See,  also,  Dr.  Jarris's  discourse  before  the  K.  York 
Historical  Society  in  1819,  note  R.j  Lewis  and  Clark's  Journal,  11.  166j  Godman'k 
Natural  mstory,  I.  264.  ^  _  - 

frucignuidTairer.  '■'*^'^ 
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a  small  figure  in  Father  Marquette's  map,  being  but  a  trifling 
wate:  course  compared  to  the  Illinois.  From  the  Ohio,  our 
voyagers  passed  with  safety,  except  from  the  musquitoes,  into 
the  neighborhood  of  the  "  Akamscas,"  or  Arkansas.  Here  they 
were  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  warriors,  and  had  nearly  lost  their 
lives;  but  Marquett;;  resolutely  presented  the  peace-pipe,  and 
some  of  the  old  men  of  the  attacking  party  were  softened,  and 
saved  them  from  harm.  "  God  touched  their  hearts,"  says  the 
pious  narrator. 

The  next  day  the  Frenchmen  ^  .'nt  on  to  "  Akamsca,"  where 
they  were  received  most  kindly,  and  feasted  on  corn  and  dog  till 
they  could  eat  no  more.  These  Indians  cooked  in  and  eat  from 
earthen  ware,  and  were  amiable  and  unceremonious,  each  man 
helping  himself  from  the  dish  and  passing  it  to  his  neighbor. 

From  this  point  Joliet  and  our  writer  determined  to  return  to 
the  North,  as  dangers  increased  towards  the  sea,  and  no  doubt 
could  exist  as  to  the  point  where  the  Mississippi  emptied,  to 
ascertain  which  point  was  the  great  object  of  their  expedition. 
Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  July,  our  voyagers  left  Akamsca ; 
retraced  their  path  with  much  labor,  to  tlie  Illinois,  through 
which  they  soon  reached  the  Lake;  and  "nowhere,"  says 
Marquette,  ''did  we  see  such  grounds,  meadows,  woods,  stags, 
bufladoes,  deer,  wildcats,  bustards,  swans,  ducks,  parroquets, 
and  even  beavers,"  as  on  the  Illinois  river. 
^  In  S*»nteTnb«r  tLc  party,  without  losa  or  bjury,  reached  Green 
Bay,^  i^d  reported  tlieir  discovery;  one  of  the  most  important  of 
that  age,  but  of  which  we  hav.^  now  no  record  left  except  the 
brief  narrative  of  Marquette^  Joliet,  (as  we  learn  from  an  abstract 
of  his  account,  given  in  Hennepin's  second  volume,  London, 
1698,)  having  lost  all  his  papers  while  returning  to  Quebec,  by 
the  upsetting  of  his  canoe.  Marquette's  unpretending  account, 
we  have  in  a  collection  of  voyages  by  Thevenot,  printed  in 
Paris  in  1681.*  Its  general  correctness  is  unquestionable ;  and, 
as  no  Eiiropean  had  claimed  to  have  made  any  such  discovery 
at  the  time  this  volume  was  published,  but  the  persons  therein 
named,  we  may  consider  the  account  as  genuine. 

Afterwards  Marquette  returned  to  the  Illinois,  by  their  request, 

V 

'  Thif  work  U  now  ywj  rare,  bnt  Marquette'i  Joamal  hu  been  repnbliihed  bjr  Mr. 

Spttka,  at  least  in  ■ubstance,  in  Butler's  Kentucky,  2d  Ed.  492;  and  in  the  American 

Kography,  1st  series,  Vol.  X.    A  copy  of  the  map  by  Marquette,  is  also  given  by  Mr. 

Bancroft,  Vol.  III.    We  havo  Sbliowed  the  original  in  Thevenot,  a  copy  of  which  is  ir. 

Harvard  Library. 
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and  ministered  to  them  until  1675.  On  the  18th  of  May,  in  that 
year,  as  he  was  passing  with  his  boatmen  up  Lake  Michigan,  he 
proposed  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  running  from  the  pen- 
insula, and  perform  mass.  Leaving  his  men  with  the  canoe,  he 
went  a  little  way  apart  to  pray,  they  waiting  for  him.  As  much 
time  passed;  and  he  did  not  return,  they  called  to  mind  that  he 
had  said  something  of  his  death  being  at  hand,  and  anxiously 
went  to  seek  him.  They  found  him  dead ;  where  he  had  been 
praying,  he  had  died.  The  canoe-men  dug  a  grave  near  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  and  buried  him  in  the  sand.  Here  his 
body  was  liable  to  be  exposed  by  a  rise  of  water ;  and  would 
have  been  so,  had  not  the  river  retired,  and  left  the  missionary's 
grave  in  peace.  Charlevoix,  who  visited  the  spot  some  fifty 
years  afterward,  found  tliat  the  waters  had  forced  a  passage  at 
the  most  difficult  point,  had  cut  through  a  bluff,  rather  than 
cross  the  lowland  where  that  grave  was.  The  river  is  called 
Marquette.* 

While  the  simple-hearted  and  true  Marquette  was  pursuing  his 
labors  of  love  in  the  West,  two  men,  differing  widely  from  him, 
and  each  other,  were  preparing  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and 
perfect  the  discoveries  so  well  begun  by  him  and  the  Sieur 
Joliet.    These  were  Robert  de  la  Salle  and  Louis  Hennepin. 

La  Salle  was  a  native  of  Normandy,  and  was  brought  up,  as 
we  learn  from  Charlevoix,t  among  the  Jesuits;  but,  having 
lost,  by  some  unknown  cause,  his  patrimony,  and  being  of  a 
stirring  and  energetic  disposition,  he  left  his  home  to  seek  for- 
tune among  the  cold  and  dark  regions  of  Canada.  This  was 
about  the  year  1670.  Here  he  mused  long  upon  the  pet  project 
of  those  ages,  a  short-cut  to  China  and  the  East;  and,  gaining 
his  daily  bread,  we  know  not  how, — was  busily  planning  an 
expedition  up  the  great  lakes,  and  so  across  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific,  when  Marquette  returned  from  the  Mississippi.  At  once 
the  hot  mind  of  La  Salle  received  from  his  and  his  companion's 

•Cbarlevoix'a  Lttten,  Vol.  II.  p.  96.  iVeie  France,  Vol.  VI.  p.  30.  Marquette 
■pelU  the  name  of  the  great  veitem  river,  "  Miaaiwipy ; "  Hennepin  made  it  "  Met- 
chaaipi ; "  othera  have  written  '<  Mecshaaabe,"  <tc.  &c.  There  ii  great  confhiion  in 
■11  the  Indian  oral  nsmea  {  we  have  "  Kikabeauz,"  "  Kikapoui,"  '<  Quicapoui  j  '* 
"Outtoaueta,"  "Outnovaaj"  "Miamia,"  "  Oumaniia ; »  and  ao  of  nearly  all  tlie 
nationa.  Oar  "  Sioux,"  Charlevoix  telli  ua,  ia  the  laat  ayllable  of  "  Nadoueiaioux," 
which  ia  written,  by  Hennepin,  "  Kddousiion"  and  '<  Nadouearioui,"  in  hia  "  Lott- 
Uiana,"  and  "  Nadoueaaana ,»  in  hia  "NimvelU  Dteouverte."  The  Shawaneie  are 
alwayi  called  the  "Chouanona." 

t  Charlevuix'a  iVew  Pnmc*,  Paria  edition  of  1744,  Vol.  Ut  p.  S93. 
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narrations,  the  idea,  that,  by  following  the  Great  River  north- 
•ward,  or  by  turning  up  some  of  the  streams  which  joined  it  from 
the  westward,  his  aim  might  be  certainly  and  easily  gained. 
Instantly  he  went  towards  his  object.  He  applied  to  Froptenac, 
then  governor-general  of  Canada,  laid  before  him  an  outline  of 
his  views,  dim  but  gigantic,  and,  as  a  first  step,  proposed  to 
rebuild  of  stone,  and  with  improved  fortifications.  Fort  Frontenac 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  a  post  to  which  he  knew  the  governor  felt 
all  the  affection  due  to  a  namesake.  Frontenac  entered  warmly 
into  his  views.  He  saw,  that,  in  La  Salle's  suggestion,  which 
was  to  connect  Canada  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  chain  of 
forts  upon  the  vast  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  which  bind  that 
country  so  wonderfully  together,  lay  the  germ  of  a  plan,  which 
might  give  unmeasured  power  to  France,  and  unequalled  gloiy 
to  himself,  under  whose  administration  he  fondly  hoped  all  would 
be  realized.  He  advised  La  Salle,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  King 
of  France,  to  make  known  his  project,  and  ask  for  the  royal 
patronage  and  protection;  and,  to  forward  his  suit,  gave  him 
letters  to  the  great  Colbert,  minister  of  finance  and  marine. 

With  a  breast  full  of  hope  and  bright  dreams,  in  1676,  the 
penniless  adventurer  sou^t  his  monarch ;  his  plan  was  approved 
by  the  minister,  to  whom  he  presented  Frontsnac's  letter ;  La 
Salle  was  made  a  Chevalier;  was  invested  with  the  seignory  of 
Fort  Catarocouy  or  Frontenac,  upon  condition  he  would  rebuild 
it;  and  received  from  all  the  first  noblemen  and  princes,  assu- 
rances of  their  good-will  and  aid.  Returning  to  Canada  he 
labored  diligently  at  his  fort  till  the  close  of  1677,  when  he  again 
sailed  for  France  wi&  news  of  his  progress.  Colbert  and  his 
son,  Seignelay,  now  minister  of  marine,  once  more  received  him 
with  favor,  and,  at  their  instance,  the  King  granted  new  letters 
patent  with  new  privileges.  His  mission  having  sped  so  well, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1673,  La  Salle,  with  his  lieutenant,  Tonti, 
ftn  Italian,  and  thirty  men,  suled  again  from  Rochelle  for  Quebec, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  15th  of  September;  and,  after  a  few 
days'  stay,  proceeded  to  Fort  Frontenac* 

Here  was  quietly  working,  though  in  no  quiet  spirit,  the  rival 
and  co-laborer  of  La  Salle,  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
of  the  Recollet  variety ;  a  man  full  of  ambition  to  be  a  great 
discoverer;  daring,  hardy,  energetic,  vain,  and  self-exaggerating, 

•Charlevoix'!  New  France,  1744,  Vol.  IT.  p.  264,  360.    Sparks'  U&  ofLa  Bdle. 
American  Biography,  new  Mriea,  1. 10  to  10. 
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almost  to  madness ;  and,  it  is  feared,  more  anxious  to  advance 
his  own  holy  and  unholy  ends  than  the  truth.  He  had  in  Europe 
lurked  behind  doors,  he  tells  us,  that  he  might  hear  sailors  spin 
their  yams  touching  foreign  lands;  and  he  profited,  it  would 
seem,  by  their  instructions.  He  came  to  Canada  when  La  Salle 
returned  from  his  first  visit  to  the  court,  and  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  prepared  himself,  by  journeying  among  the  Iroquois,  for 
bolder  travels  into  the  wilderness.  Having  been  appointed  by 
his  religious  superiors  to  accom'^any  the  expedition  which  was 
about  to  st?rt  for  the  extreme  West,  under  La  Salle,  Hennepin 
was  in  readiness  for  him  at  Fort  Frontenac,  where  he  arrived, 
probably,  some  time  in  October,  1678.* 

The  Chevalier's  first  step  was  to  send  forward  men  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  along  the  lakes  for  his  coming,  and  to 
soften  their  hearts  by  well-chosen  gifts  and  words ;  and  also,  to 
pick  up  peltries,  beaver  skins,  and  other  valuables ;  and,  upon 
the  18th  of  November,  1678,  he  himself  embarked  in  a  little 
vessel  of  ten  tons,  to  cross  Lake  Ontario.  This,  says  one  of  his 
chroniclers,  was  the  first  ship  that  sailed  upon  that  fresh  water 
sea.  The  wind  was  strong  and  contrary,  and  four  weeks  nearly 
were  passed  in  beating  up  the  little  distance  between  Kingston 
and  Niagara.  Having  forced  their  brigantine  as  far  towards  the 
Falls  as  was  possible,  our  travellers  landed ;  built  some  maga- 
zines with  difficulty,  for  at  times  the  ground  was  frozen  so  hard 
that  they  could  drive  their  stakes,  or  posts,  into  it  only  by  first 

"HenaeplB's  New  DUeoweiy,  Utrecht  edition  ol  1607,  p.  70. — Charlevoix'!  iVetD 
France,  Vol.  11.  pp-  966.  We  give  the  namea  of  the  lakec  and  riTers  as  Aej  appear 
in  the  early  travels.  >|.  iili 

Lake  Ontario  was  alno  Lake  Frontenac. 

Lake  Erie,  was  Erike,  Brige,  or  Erie,  from  a  nation  of  Eries  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  | 
they  lived  where  the  Bute  of  Ohio  now  is  (Charlevoix's  N*v  France,  Vol.  II.  p.  69)) 
it  was  also  Lake  of  Conti. 

Lake  Huron,  was  Karegnondi  in  early  times  {Map  ef  1656 ;)  and  alio,  Lake  of 
Orleans. 

'    Lake  Michigan,  vras  Lake  of  Poans  (Map  »f  16fi6 ;)  also,  of  the  Dlinois,  or  lUinesa, 
^«r  lUinouacks;  also  Lake  Mischigonong,  and  Lake  of  the  Dauphin. 
'    Lake  Superior  was  Lake  Superieur,  meaning  the  Lpper,  not  the  Larger  Lake — also, 
']Lake  of  Conde. 

Green  Bay,  wae  Bale  des  Puana. 

Illinois  river,  in  Hennepin's  Louitiana,  and  Joutel's  Journal,  is  lUver  Seignelay; 
and  the  Missiuippi  river,  in  those  works  is  River  Colbert;  and  was  by  La  Salle,  called 
River  St.  Louis. 

Ohio  river  was  Ouahouskigou,  Ouabachi,  Oaabaohe,  Oyo,  Onye,  Belle  Riviere. 

Missouri  river,  was  Fekitanoni,  Riviere  des  Osages  et  Uassoarites;  and  by  Coxe 
is  called  Yellow  River. 
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pouring  upon  it  boiling  water ;  and  then  made  acquaintance  with 
the  Iroquois  of  the  village  of  Niagara,  upon  Lako  Erie.  Not 
far  from  this  village,  La  Salle  founded  a  second  fort,  upon  which 
he  set  his  men  to  work;  but,  finding  the  Iroquois  jealous,  he 
gave  it  up  for  a  time,  and  merely  erected  temporary  fortifications 
for  his  magazines ;  and  then,  leaving  orders  for  a  new  ship  to  be 
built,  he  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac,  to  forward  stores,  cables, 
and  anchors  for  his  forthcoming  vessel. 

Through  the  hard  and  cold  winter  days,  the  frozen  river  lying 
before  them  "like  a  plain  paved  with  fine  polished  marble," 
$ome  of  his  men  hewed  and  hammered  upon  the  timbers  of  the 
Griffin,  as  the  great  bark  was  to  be  named,  while  others  gatbered 
furs  and  skins,  or  sued  for  the  good-will  of  the  bloody  davages 
amid  whom  they  were  quartered ;  and  all  went  merrily  until  the 
20th  of  January,  1679.  On  that  day,  the  Chevalier  arrived  from 
below ;  not  with  all  his  goods,  however,  for  his  misfortunes  had 
commenced.  The  vessel  in  which  his  valuables  hau  been 
embarked  was  wrecked  through  the  bad  management  of  the 
pilots;  and,  though  the  more  important  part  of  her  freight  was 
saved,  much  of  her  provision  went  to  the  bottom.  During  the 
winter,  however,  a  very  nice  lot  of  furs  was  scraped  together, 
with  which,  early  in  the  spring  of  1679,  the  commander  returned 
to  Fort  Frontenac  to  get  another  outfit ;  while  Tonti  was  sent 
forward  to  scour  the  lake  coasts,  muster  together  the  men  who 
had  been  sent  before,  collect  skins,  and  see  all  that  was  to  be 
seen.  In  thus  coming  and  going,  buying  and  trading,  the  sum- 
iner  of  this  year  slipped  away,  and  it  was  the  7th  of  August 
before  the  Griffin  was  ready  to  sail.  Then,  with  Te-Deums,  and 
the  discharge  of  arquebuses,  she  began  her  voyage  up  Lake  Erie. 

Over  Lake  Erie,  through  the  strait  beyond,  across  St.  Clair, 
and  into  Huron,  the  voyagers  passed  most  happily.  In  Huron 
they  were  troubled  by  storms,  dreadful  as  those  upon  the  ocean, 
and  were  at  last  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  road  of  Michilli- 
mackinac.  This  was  upon  the  27th  of  August.  At  this  place, 
which  is  described  as  one  "  of  prodigious  fertility,"  La  Salle 
remained  until  the  middle  of  September,  founded  a  fort  there, 
and  sent  men  therefrom  in  various  directions  to  spy  out  the  state 
of  the  land.  He  then  went  on  to  Green  Bay,  the  "  Baie  des 
Puan^i,"  of  the  French ;  and,  finding  there  a  large  quantity  of 
skins  and  furs  collected  for  him,  he  determined  to  load  the 
Griffin  therewith,  and  stend  her  back  to  Niagara.    This  was 
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done  with  all  promptness;  and,  upon  the  18th  of  September,  she 
was  despatched  under  the  charge  of  a  pilot,  supposed  to  be  com- 
petent and  trustworthy,  while  the  Norman  himself,  with  fourteen 
men,  proceeded  up  Lake  Michigan,  paddling  along  its  shores  in 
the  most  leisurely  manner ;  Tonti,  meanwhile,  having  been  sent 
to  find  stragglers,  with  whom  he  was  to  join  the  main  body  at 
the  head  of  the  lake. 

From  the  19th  of  September  till  the  1st  of  November,  the 
time  was  consumed  by  La  Salle  in  his  voyage  up  the  sea  in 
question.  On  the  day  last  named,  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  Miamis,  or  St.  Josephs,  as  it  is  nv)w  called.* 
Here  he  built  a  fort  and  remained  for  nearly  a  month,  when 
hearing  nothing  from  his  Griffin,  he  determined  to  push  on  before 
it  was  too  late. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  therefore,  having  mustered  all  his 
men,  thirfy  working  men  and  three  monks,  he  started  again  upon 
his  "  great  voyage  and  glorious  undertaking."  t 

By  a  short  portage  they  passed  to  the  Illinois,  or  Kankakee, 
and  "falling  down  the  said  river  by  easy  journeys,  the  better 
to  observe  that  country,"  about  the  last  of  December,  reached 
a  village  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  containing  some  five  hundred 
cabins,  but,  at  that  moment,  no  inhabitants.  The  Sieur  La  Salle, 
being  in  great  want  of  bread-stuflfs,  took  advantage  of  this 
absence  of  the  Indians  to  help  himself  to  a  sufficiency  of  maize, 
of  which  large  quantities  were  found  hidden  in  holes  under  the 
huts  or  wigwams.  This  village  was,  as  near  as  we  can  judge, 
not  far  from  the  spot  marked  on  our  maps  as  Rock  Fort,  in  La 
Salle  county,  Illinois.  The  com  being  got  aboard,  the  voyagers 
betook  themselves  to  the  stream  again,  and  toward  evening  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1680,  fell  into  a  lake,  which  must  have  been 
the  lake  of  Peoria.  Here  the  natives  were  met  with  in  large 
numbers,  but  they  were  gentle  and  kind,  end  having  spent  some 
time  with  them.  La  Salle  determined  in  that  neighborhood  to 
build  another  fort,  for  he  found  that  already  some  of  the  adjoin- 
ing tribes  were  tiying  to  disturb  the  good  feeling  which  existed ; 
and,  moreover,  some  of  his  own  men  were  disposed  to  complain. 
A  spot  upon  rising  groimJ,  near  the  river,  was  accordingly 

*  See  on  thii  point,  North  American  Review,  January  1839,  No.  CII.  p.  74. 

t  Charlevoix,  New  France,  (Vol.  11.  p.  269,)  tells  ua,  that  La  Salle  returned  <rom  the 
fort  of  the  Miami*  to  Fort  Frontenae ;  but  Hennepin,  and  the  journal  published  aa 
Tonti'a,  agree  that  he  went  on,  and  tell  a  more  consistent  story  than  the  historian. 
See,  alw,  Spaikt>  life. 
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chosen  about  the  middle  of  Januaiy,  and  the  fort  of  Cre>waur 
V  (Broken  Heart,)  commenced;  a  name  expressive  of  the  very 
natural  anxiety  and  sorrow,  which  the  pretty  certain  loss  of  his 
Griffin^  and  his  consequent  impoverishment  (for  there  were  no 
insurance  offices  then,)  the  danger  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  and  of  mutiny  on  the  part  of  his  own  men,  might  well 
cause  him. 

Nor  were  his  fears  by  any  means  groundless.  In  the  first 
place,  his  discontented  followers,  and  afterwards  emissaries  from 
the  Mascoutens,  tried  to  persuade  the  Illinois  thr^  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  Iroquois,  their  most  deadly  enemies ;  and  that  he 
was  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  them.  But  La 
Salle  was  an  honest  and  fearless  man,  and,  as  soon  as  coldness 
and  jealousy  appeared  on  the  part  of  his  hosts,  he  wsnt  to  them 
boldly  and  asked  the  cause,  and  by  his  frank  statements  pre- 
served their  good  feeling  and  good  will.  His  disappointed  ene- 
mies, then,  or  at  some  other  time,  for  it  is  not  very  clear  when,* 
tried  poison ;  and,  but  for  *<  a  dose  of  good  treacle,"  La  Salle 
might  have  ended  his  days  in  his  Fort  Crevecceur. 

Meanwhile  the  winter  wore  away,  and  the  prairies  were  getting 
to  look  green  again ;  but  oar  discoverer  heard  no  good  news, 
received  no  reinforcement ;  his  property  was  gone,  his  men  were 
fiut  deserting  him,  and  he  had  little  left  but  his  own  strong  heart. 
The  secc  .id  year  of  his  hopes,  and  toils,  and  failures,  was  half 
g(me,  and  he  further  from  his  object  than  ever ;  but  still  he  had 
that  strong  heart,  and  it  was  more  than  men  and  money.  He 
saw  that  he  must  go  back  to  Canada,  raise  new  means,  and  enlist 
new  men ;  but  he  did  not  dream^  therefore,  of  relinquishing  his 
projects.  On  the  contrary,  he  determined  that,  while  he  was  on 
his  return,  a  small  party  should  go  down  to  the  Mississippi  and 
explore  that  stream  towards  its  sources ;  and  that  Tonti,  with  the 
few  men  that  remained,  should  strengthen  and  extend  his  rela- 
tions among  the  Indians. 

For  the  leader  of  the  Mississippi  exploring  party,  he  chose 
Father  Lewis  Hennepin ;  and,  having  furnished  him  with  all  the 
necessary  articles,  started  him  upon  his  voyage  on  the  last  day 
of  February,  1680. 

Having  thus  provided  against  the  entire  stagnation  of  discoveiy 

*  Charlevoii  wkj%  it  mw  at  the  dote  of  1679 1  HennepiB,  thtt  they  did  not  reaoh  tha 
nUnoii,  till  Janaaiy  4th,  1680.  We  have  no  nwaat  of  deciding,  bat  fellow  Henaepia, 
wlio  ia  particular  aa  to  datet,  and  wu  preaent. 
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during  his  .orced  absence,  La  Salic  at  once  betook  himself  to 
his  journey  eastward :  a  journey  scarce  conceivable  now,  for  it 
was  to  be  made  by  land  from  Fort  Crevecceur  round  to  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  a  distance  of  at  least  twelve  hundred  miles,  at  the  most 
trying  season  of  the  year,  when  the  rivers  of  the  lakes  would  be 
full  of  floating  ice,  and  offer  to  the  traveller  neither  the  security 
of  winter,  nor  the  comfort  of  summer.  But  the  chevalier  was 
not  to  be  daunted  by  any  obstacles ;  his  affairs  were  in  so  pre- 
carious a  state  that  he  felt  he  must  make  a  desperate  effort,  or  all 
hiK  plans  would  be  for  ever  broken  up;  so  through  snow,  ice 
and  water,  he  won  his  way  along  the  southern  borders  of  Lakes 
Michigan,  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  at  last  i cached  his  destination. 
He  found,  as  he  expected,  every  thing  in  confusion :  his  GrifHn 
was  lost ;  his  agents  had  cheated  him ;  his  creditors  had  seized 
his  goods.  Had  his  spirit  been  one  atom  less  elastic  and  ener- 
getic, he  would  have  abandoned  the  whole  undertaking ;  but  La 
Salle  knew  neither  fear  nor  despair,  and  by  midsummer  we  behold 
him  once  more  on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  little  band  of  explorers  on 
the  Illinois.  This  pioneer  body,  meanwhile,  had  suffered  greatly 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  and  the  attacks  of 
bands  of  Iroquois,  who  wandered  all  the  way  from  their  homes 
in  New  York,  to  annoy  the  less  warlike  savages  of  the  prairies. 
Theur  suflerings,  at  length,  in  September,  1680,  induced  Tonti 
to  'abandon  his  position,  and  seek  the  Lakes  again,  a  point 
which  with  much  difficulty  he  effected.  When,  therefore.  La 
Salle,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  all  these  troubles,  reached  the 
posts  upon  the  Illinois  in  December  1680,  or  January  1681,  he 
found  them  utterly  deserted ;  his  hopes  again  crushed,  and  all  his 
dreams  again  disappointed.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done, 
however,  to  turn  back  to  Canada,  enlist  more  men,  and  secure 
more  means:  this  he  did,  and  in  June,  1681,  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet  his  comrade,  Lieutenant  Tonti,  at  Mackinac,  to  whom  he 
E|>oke,  as  we  learn  from  an  eye-witness,  with  the  same  hope  and 
courage  which  he  had  exhibited  at  the  outset  of  his  enterprise. 

And  here  for  a  time  we  must  leave  La  Salle  and  Tonti,  and 
noace  the  adventures  of  Hennepin,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  ^ 
left  Fort  Crevecceur  on  the  last  of  February,  1680.  In  seven 
days  be  reached  the  Mississippi,  and,  paddling  up  its  icy  stream 
as  he  best  could,  by  the  lltli  of  April  had  got  no  higher  than  the 
Wisconsin.  Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  band  of  northern 
Indians,  who  treated  him  and  his  comrades  with  considerable 
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kindncM,  and  took  thrm  up  the  river  until  about  the  firat  of  May, 
when  they  reached  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  were  then  no 
christened  by  Hennepin  in  honor  of  hia  patron  saint.  Here  they 
took  to  the  land,  and  travelling  nearly  two  hundred  milea  toward 
the  north-went,  brought  him  to  their  villages :  these  Indians  were 
the  Sioux.  Here  Honnepin  and  his  companions  remained  about 
three  months,  treated  kindly  and  trusted  by  their  capton :  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  met  with  a  band  of  Frenchmen,  headed  by 
one  Sieur  du  Luth,  who,  in  pursuit  of  trade  and  game,  had  pene- 
trated thus  far  by  the  route  of  Lake  Superior;  and,  with  these 
fellow  countrymen  the  Franciscian  returned  to  the  borders  of 
civilized  life,  in  November,  1680,  just  after  La  Salle  had  gone 
back  to  the  wilderness  as  we  have  related.  Hennepin  soon  after 
went  to  France,  where,  in  1684,  he  published  a  woric  narrating 
his  adventmes.* 

To  return  again  to  the  Chevalier  himself,  he  met  Tonti,  as  we 
have  said,  at  Mackinac,  in  June,  1681 ;  thence  he  went  down 
the  lakes  to  Fort  Frontenac,  to  make  the  needftil  preparations  for 
prosecuting  his  western  discoveries ;  these  being  made,  we  find 
him,  in  August,  1681,  on  his  way  up  the  lakes  again,  and  on  the 
•3d  of  November  at  the  St.  Josephs,  as  full  of  confidence  as  ever. 
The  middle  of  December  had  come,  however,  before  all  were 
ready  to  go  forward,  and  then,  with  twenty-three  Frenchmen, 
eighteen  eastern  Indians,  ten  Indian  women  to  wait  upon  their 
lazy  mates,  and  three  children,  he  started,  not  as  before  by  the 
way  of  the  Kankakee,  but  by  the  Chicago  river,  travelling  on 
foot  and  with  the  baggage  on  sledges.  It  was  upon  the  6th  or 
6th  of  January,  1682,  that  the  band  of  explorers  ?ft  the  borders 
of  Lake  Michigan ;  they  crossed  the  portage,  phiitscd  down  to 
Fort  Crevecceur,  which  they  found  in  good  condition,  and  still 

*  Thia  ToluiM,  uV«d  **  A  Deicripttoii  orLouiaian*,"  be,  thirtaen  yetn  •Aarwarda, 
enlarged  and  altered,  and  publiahed  witli  the  title,  "  New  Diacorery  or  a  Yaat  Country 
■ituated  In  America,  between  New  Meiieo  and  the  Froien  Ocean."  In  Ihia  new  pub- 
lication, he  dahned  to  have  violated  La  Salle'a  initnictiona,  and  in  the  Snt  place  to 
huTe  gone  down  the  Miaaiaaippi  to  ita  mouth,  before  aicending  ic  Hia  claim  waa  very 
naturally  doubted ;  and  examination  haa  proved  it  to  be  a  complete  fkble,  the  materiala 
having  been  taken  ftvm  an  account  pnbliahed  by  Le  Clereq  in  1691,  of  Z<a  Salle'a  ane- 
ceaafhl  voyage  down  the  great  river  or  the  West,  a  voyage  of  which  we  have  praaently 
to  apeak.  Thia  aecount  of  Le  Clercq'a  was  drawn  ftom  the  lettara  of  Father  Zenob« 
Membra,  a  piieat  who  ww  with  La  Salle,  and  ia  the  moat  valuable  publiahed  work  in 
relation  to  tlie  Snal  eipeditioa  ftom  Canada,  made  by  that  maoh-tried  and  dauntloat 
commander.  The  whole  aubject  of  Hennepin'a  credibility,  ia  preaented  by  Mr. 
Sparka,  in  hia  life  of  La  Salle,  with  great  lairDeaa  and  preciirion,  and  to  that  we  reftr 
all  cotioua  readera. 
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i!ng  forward,  on  the  6th  of  February,  were  upon  the  banks  of 
the  MiMiHiippi.  On  the  thirteenth  they  coimne nc«d  their  down- 
ward passage,  but  nothinj^  of  interest  occurred  until,  on  the  26th 
of  the  montyat  the  Chickasaw  BiuflM,  a  Frenchman,  named 
Prudhomme,  who  had  gone  out  with  others  to  hunt,  was  lost,  a 
circumstance  which  led  to  the  erection  rf  a  fort  upon  the  spot, 
named  from  the  missing  man,  who  was  found,  however,  eight 
or  nine  day^  afterwards.  Pursuing  their  course,  they  at  length, 
upon  the  6th  of  March,  1682,  discovered  the  three  passages  by 
which  the  Mississippi  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Gulf;  and 
here  we  shall  let  La  Salle  himself  tell  his  story,  as  it  is  given  in 
the  "  Proces-verbal"  which  Mr.  Sparks  has  translated  from  Uie 
original  in  the  French  archives.     It  thus  proceeds:  v»*"*' 

"  We  landed  on  the  bank  of  the  most  western  channel,  about 
three  leagues  from  its  mouth.  On  the  7th,  M.  de  la  S»lle  went  to 
reconnoitre  the  shores  of  the  nei^boring  sea,  and  fit.  de  I'onty 
likewise  examined  the  great  middle  channel.  They  found  these 
two  outlets  beautiful,  large  and  deep.  On  the  8th,  we  reascended 
the  river,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  sea,  to  find  a  dry 
place,  beyond  the  reach  of  inundations.  The  elevation  of  the 
North  Pole  was  here  about  twenty-seven  degrees.  Here  we  p-e, 
pared  a  column  and  a  cross,  and  to  the  said  column  were  affixed 
the  arms  of  France,  with  this  inscription  ; 

LOUIS  LE  OMAin),  HOI  DE  FKANCE  ET  DE  NAVARRE,  REONE  ; 
LE  NEUVIfcME  A>-RIL,  1682. 

The  whole  party,  under  arms,  chaunted  the  Te  JD*i»m,  the  Exmi- 
diat,  the  DonUne  talvum  fac  R^fem;  and  then,  after  a  salute  of 
firearms  and  cries  of  Vive  U  Roiy  the  column  was  erected  by  M. 
de  la  Salle,  who,  standing  near  it,  said,  with  a  loud  voice  in 
French ; — 

"  <  In  the  name  of  the  most  high,  mighty,  invincible,  and  victo. 
rious  Prince,  Louis  the  Great,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of 
France  and  of  Navarre,  Fourteenth,  of  that  name,  this  ninth  day 
of  April,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two,  I,  in  virtue  of 
the  commission  of  his  Majes^  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and 
which  may  be  seen  by  all  whom  it  may  concern,  have  taken,  and 
do  now  take,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty  and  of  his  successors  to 
the  crown,  possession  of  this  country  of  Louisiana,  the  seas,  har- 
bors, ports,  bays,  adjacent  straits;  and  all  the  nations,  people, 
provinces,    cities,    towns,   villages,   mines,    minerals,    fisheries, 
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streams,  and  rivers,  comprised  in  the  extent  of  the  said  Louisiana, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  St.  Louis,  on  the  eastern  side, 
otherwise  called  Ohio,  Alighin,  Sipore,  or  Chukagona,  and  this 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chaounons,  Chichachaws,  and  other  peo- 
ple dwelling  therein,  with  whom  we  have  made  alliance ;  as  also 
along  the  River  Colbert  or  Mississippi,  and  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  therein,  from  its  source  beyond  the  country  of  the  Kious 
or  Nadouessious,  and  this  with  their  consent,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Motantees,  Illinois,  Mesigameas,  Natches,  Koroas,  which  are 
the  most  considerable  nations  dwelling  therein,  with  whom  also  we 
have  made  alliance  either  by  ourselves,  or  by  others  in  our  be- 
half;* as  far  as  its  mou&  at  the  sea,  or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  the 
twenty-seventh  degree  of  the  elevation  of  the  North  Pole,  and  also 
to  the  mouth  of  the  River  of  Palms ;  upon  the  assurance,  which  we 
have  received  from  all  these  nations,  tliat  we  are  the  first  Europe- 
ans who  fafEve  descended  or  ascended  the  said  River  Colbert; 
hereby  protesting  against  all  those,  who  may  in  future  undertake 
to  invade  any  or  all  of  these  countries,  people,  or  lands,  above 
described,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  of  his  Majesty,  acquired 
by  the  consent  of  the  nations  herein  named.  Of  which,  and  of  all 
that  can  be  needed,  I  hereby  take  to  witness  those  who  hear  me, 
and  demand  an  act  of  the  Notary,  as  required  by  law.' 

**  To  which  the  whole  assembly  responded  with  shouts  of  Vive 
le  Roi,  and  with  salutes  of  firearms.  Moreover,  the  said  Sieur  de 
la  Salle  caused  to  be  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  to  which  the 
cross  was  attached,  a  leaden  plate,  on  one  side  of  which  were 
engraved,  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  following  Latin  inscription^ 

t>  LVDOVICVS  BCAGNVS  BEONAT. 

VSOSO  APKTMS  CIO  IOC  LXXXII. 
aOB£RTVS   OAVELIEB,  CVM  DOMINO  DE   TONTY,  LEGATO,  R;   P.  ZENO- 
BIO  MEMBRE,  RECOLLECTO,  ET   VIGINTI  GALLIS   PBIMVS  HOC   FLTMEIf, 
INDE  AB  U.mEORVM   PAGO,  ENaVIGATIT,  EJVSqVE   OSTIVM  FECIT  PER- 
VIVVM,  NONO  APRILIS  AUNI  OIO  IOC  LXXXII. 

After  which  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  said,  that  his  Miajesty,  as  eldest 
son  of  the  Church,  would  annex  no  country  to  his  crown,  without 
making  it  his  chief  care  to  establish  the  Christian  religion  therein, 

'.-  *  There  ia  m  obtcurity  ia  this  enumeration  of  placet  and  Indian  nationt,  wLich  may 
'be  aacribed  to  an  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  country ;  but  it  leems  to  be  the 
deaii^n  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  territory  watered  by  the 
Miiaiaaippi  flom  it*  mouth  to  its  source,  and  by  the  stream*  flowing  into  it  on  both  aidea. 
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and  that  its  symbol  must  now  be  planted ;  which  was  accordingly 
<lone  at  once  by  erecting  a  cross,  before  which  the  VexiSa  and  the 
Domim  sdvumjxtc  Regem  were  sung.  VlTiereupon  the  ceremony 
was  concluded  with  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi, 

"  Of  all  and  every  of  the  above,  the  said  Sieur  de  la  Salle 
having  required  of  us  an  instrument,  we  have  delivered  to  him  the 
«ame,  signed  by  us,  and  by  the  undersigned  witnesses,  this  niittii 
<lay  of  April,  oue  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two.     r.  ^--^iui 

«  LA  METAIRE,  JVotary. 


De  la  Salle. 
P,  Zenobe,  Recollect^  Missionary^ 
Henky  de  Tonty,      :,i^i  i{,j;ji, 
Francois  de  Boisrondet, 
Jean  Bourdon, 

SlElTR   d'AuTRAV.'    /     ,^'f 

Jaques  Cauchois." 


•  .•««{"'^:- 


PlERRE  You. 

GiLLES  MbUGRET,     -^  ''        ■/  'j.tj 

Jean  Michel,  Surgeon>,  k>M 
Jean  Mas.  '^r  -^jit-  i.vs.T.«^|!?E: 
Jean  Duligkon.  '  vio 

NicHQjuA&DE  LA  Salle.    :j«w 

■.•T'"?\:k^d  r5«ai  >S1^^|4;ala!l /j-iir'Va 
Thus  was  the  foundation  fairiy  laid  foif  the  daira  of  France  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  according  to  the  usages  of  Earopean  powers. 
But  La  Salle  and  his  companions  could  not  stay  to  examine  the 
land  they  had  e»tered,  nor  the  coast  they  had  reached.  Provisions 
with  them  were  exceedingly  scarce,  and  they  were  forced  at  once 
to  start  upon  the!  .eturn  for  the  aorth.  This  they  did  without 
serious  trouble,  although  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  savages,  until 
they  reached  Fort  Prudhomme,  where  La  Salle  was  taken  vio- 
lently sick.  Finding  himself  unable  to  announce  his  success  in 
person,  the  Chevalier  sent  forward  Tonti  to  the  lakes  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Count  de  Frontenac:  he  himself  wns  unable  to  reach 
the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Joseph's,  until  toward  the  last  of 
September.  From  that  post  he  sent  with  his  de^atchcs.  Father 
Zenobe,  to  represent  him  in  France,  while  he  pursued  the  more  Ivt- 
crative  business  of  attending  to  his  fur  trade  in  the  north-west,  and 
completing  his  long  projected  fort  of  St.  Louis,  upon  the  high  and 
commanding  bluff  of  the  Illinois,  now  known  as  Rock  Fort ;  a  bluff 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side. 
Having  seen  this  completed,  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  to  pre- 
serve a  good  understanding  with  the  Indians,  and  also  to  keep  up 
a  good  trade  with  Ihem,  in  the  autumn  of  1683,  the  Chevalier 
sailed  for  his  native  land,  which  he  reached,  December  13Ui. 

At  one  time  he  had  thought  probably  of  attempting  to  establish 
a  colong^  on^the  Mississippi,  by  means  of  supplies  and  persons  9ei|t 
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from  Canada ;  but  further  reflection  led  him  to  believe  his  tnm 
course  to  be  to  go  direct  from  France  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  abundant  means  for  settling  i*nd  securing  the  country ; 
and  to  obtain  the  necessary  ships,  stores,  and  emigrants,  was  the 
main  purpose  of  his  visit  to  Europe.  But  he  found  his  fair  fame  in 
danger,  in  the  court  of  his  king.  His  success,  bis  wide  plans,  and 
his  overbearing  character  were-  all  calculated  to  make  him  ene>- 
mies ;  and  among  the  foremost  was  La  Barre^  who  had  succeeded 
Frontenac  a9  governor  of  Canada. 

But  La  Salle  had  a  most  able  advocate  in  France,  so  soon  as 
he  was  there  in  person ;  and  the  whole  nation  being  stirred  by  the 
story  of  the  new  discovenes,  of  which  Hennepin  had  widely  pro^ 
mulgated  his  first  account  some  months  before  La  Salle's  return^ 
our  hero  found  ears  open  to  drink  in  his  words,  and  imaginations 
warmed  to  make  the  moat  of  them.  The  minister,  Seignelay, 
desired  to  see  the  adventurer,  and  he  soon  won  his  way  to  what- 
ever heart  that  man  had ;  for  it  could  not  have  required  much  talk 
with  La  Salle  to  have  been  satisfied  of  his  sincerity,  enthusiasm, 
energy,  and  bravery.  The  tales  of  the  new  governor  fell  dead, 
therefore,  and  the  king  listened  to  the  prayer  of  his  subject,  that  a 
fleet  might  be  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  so  that  great  country  of  which  he  told  them  be  secured 
Ao  France.  The  king  listened ;  and  soon  the  town  of  Rochelle 
.was  busy  with  the  stir  of  artisans,  ship-riggers,  adventiirers,  soF- 
-^ersy  sailors,  and  all  that  varied  crowd  which  in  those  days  looked 
iinto  the  dim  West  (or  a  land  where  wealth  was  to  be  had  for  the 
•seeking. 

On  the  24tfa  of  July,  1684,  twenty-four  vessels  saHed  from 
Rochelle  to  America,  four  of  which  were  for  the  discovery  and 
.settlement  of  the  famed  Louisiana.  These  four  carried  two  hund- 
red aiid  eighty  persons,  including  the  crews ;  there  were  soldiers, 
artificers,  and  volunteers,  and  also  "some  young  women.*'  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  brave  fleet  started  full  of  light  hearts,  and 
.vast,  vague  hopes ;  but,  alas  t  it  had  scarce  started  when  discord 
began ;  for  La  Salle  and  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  M.  de  Beau- 
Jeu,  were  well  fitted  to  quarrel  one  with  the  other,  but  never  to 
work  together.  In  truth  La  Salle  seems  to  have  been  nowise 
amiable,  for  he  was  overbearing,  harsh,  and  probably  selfidi  to 
the  full  extent  to  be  looked  for  in  a  man  of  worldly  ambition. 
However,  in  one  of  the  causes  of  quarrel  which  arose  during  the 
passage,  he  acted,  if  not  with  policy,  certainly  with  bo!dne«s  and 
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bumanity.  It  was  when  they  came  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  where, 
in  those  times,  it  was  customary  to  baptize  all  green  hands,  as  is 
still  sometimes  done  under  the  Equator.  On  this  occasion,  the 
sailors  of  La  Salle's  little  squadron  promised  themselves  rare  sport 
and  much  plunder,  grog,  and  ether  geod  things,  the  forfeit  paid 
by  those  whn  do  not  wish  a  seassning ;  but  all  these  expectations 
were  stopped,  tnd  hope  turned  into  hate,  by  the  express  and 
emphatic  statement  on  the  part  of  La  Salle,  that  no  man  under 
his  command  should  be  ducked,  whereupon  the  commander  of  the 
fleet  was  forced  to  forbid  the  ceremony. 

With  such  beginnings  of  bickering  and  dissatisfaction  the 
Atlantic  was  slowly  crossed,  and,  upon  the  20th  of  September, 
the  island  of  St  Domingo  was  reached.  Here  certain  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  made  with  the  colonial  authorities ;  but,  as  they 
were  away,  it  became  iicce.ssary  to  stop  there  for  a  time.  And  a 
sad  time  it  was.-  The  fever  seized  Uie  new-comers;  the  ships 
were  crowded  with  sick;  La  Salle  himself  was  brought  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave ;  and,  when  he  recovered,  the  frst  news  that 
greeted  him,  was  that  of  his  four  vessels,  ihe  one  wherein  he  had 
embarked  his  stores  and  implements,  had  been  taken  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  sick  man  had  to  bestir  himself  thereupon  to  procure 
new  supplies ;  and  while  he  was  doing  so,  his  enemies  were  also 
bestirring  themselves  to  seduce  his  men  from  him,  so  that  what 
with  death  ar  d  desertion,  he  was  likely  to  have  a  small  crew  at 
the  last.  But  energy  did  much ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  November, 
the  first  of  the  remaining  vessels,  she  that  was  "  to  cany  the 
light,"  sailed  for  the  coast  of  America.  In  her  went  La  Salle, 
and  (he  historian  of  the  voyage,  Joutel. 

For  a  whole  month  were  the  disconsolate  sailors  sailing,  and 
sounding,  and  stopping  to  take  in  water  and  shoot  alligators,  and 
drifting  in  utter  uncertainty,  until,  on  the  28th  of  December,  the 
mainland  was  fairly  discovered.  But  "there  being"  as  Joutel 
says,  "  no  man  among  them  who  had  any  knowledge  of  that  Bay," 
and  there  being  also  an  impression  that  they  must  steer  veiy  much 
to  the  westward  to  avoid  the  currents,  it  was  no  wonder  they 
missed  the  Mississippi,  and  wandered  far  beyond  it,  not  knowing 
where  they  went ;  and  so  wore  away  the  whole  month  of  Januaiy, 
1685.  At  last.  La  Salle,  out  of  patience,  determined  to  land 
some  of  his  men,  and  go  alcmg  the  shore  toward  the  point  where 
he  believed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  be,  and  Joutel  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commanders  of  this  exploring  party.     They 
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started  on  the  4th  of  Febraary,  an  J  travelled  eastwardy  (for  it  was 
clear  that  they  had  passed  the  river)  duriiig^  three  days,  when  they 
came  to  a  great  stream  which  they  could  not  cross,  having  no 
boats.  Here  tfiey  made  fire  signals,  and,  on  the  13th,  two  of  the 
Tessels  came  in  sight ;  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  entrance  of  the 
bay,  for  such  it  proved  to  be,  was  forthwith  sounded,  and  tV?' 
baiks  sent  in  to  be  under  belter.  But^  sad  to  say,  La  Salle's  old 
fortune  was  at  woric  here  again ;  for  the  vessel  which  bore  his 
provisions  and  most  valuable  stores,  was  run  upon  a  shoal  by  the 
grossest  neglect,  or,  as  Joutel  thinks,  with  malice  prepense ;  and, 
soon  after,  the  wind  coming  in  strong  from  the  sea,  sha  fell  to 
piec^  in  the  night,  and  the  bay  was  full  of  casks  and  packages, 
which  could  not  be  saved,  or  were  worttiless  when  drawn  from 
the  salt  water.  From  this  \intimely  fate  our  poor  adventurer  res- 
cued but  8  Mmall  half  of  his  second  stock  of  indispensables. 

Ard  here,  for  a  moment,  let  us  pause  to  look  at  the  Chevalier's 
condition  in  the  middle  of  March,  1685.  Beaujeu,  with  his  ship, 
is  gone,  leaving  his  comrades  in  the  marshy  wilderness,  with  not 
much  of  joy  to  look  forward  to.  They  had  guns,  smd  powder, 
and  shot ;  eight  cannon,  too,  "  but  not  one  bullet,"  that  is,  can- 
non-ball, the  naval  gentlemen  having  refused  to  give  them  any. 
And  here  are  our  lonely  settlers,  building  a  fort  upon  the  shores  of 
]l  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  as  they  called  it,  known  to  us  as  the  Bay  of 
St.  Bernard,  or  Matagorda  Bay,  in  Texas.  They  build  from  the 
wreck  of  their  ship,  we  cannot  think  with  light  hearts ;  every 
plank  and  timber  tells  of  past  ill  luck,  and,  as  they  lodk  forward, 
there  is  vision  of  irritated  savages  (for  there  had  been  warring 
already,)  of  long  search*  for  the  Hidden  River,*  of  toils  and  dan- 
gere  in  its  ascent  when  reached.  No  wonder,  that  »'*  during  that 
time  seyera!  men  deserted.**  So  strong  was  the  fever  for  deser- 
tion, that,  of  some  who  stole  away  and  were  retaken,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  execute  one. 

And  now  La  Salle  prepares  to  issue  from  his  nearly  completed 
fert,  to  look  round  and  see  where  he  is.  He  has  still  a  good  Tcr'^, 
some  hundred  and  fifty  people ;  and,  by  prompt  and  determined 
action,  much  may  be  done  between  this  last  of  March  and  next 
autumn.  In  the  first  place,  the  river  falling  into  the  Bay  of  St. 
Louis  is  examined,  and  a  new  fort  commenced  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, where  seed  is  planted  also ;  for  the  men  begin  to  tire  of 
meat  and  fish,  with  spare  allowance  of  bread,  and  no  vegetab.'"''. 

*  So  the  Spaniard*  called  the  MiMiuippi. 
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But  the  old  luck  is  at  work  still.  The  seed  will  not  ^rout ;  men 
desert;  the  fort  goes  forward  miserably  slow ;  and  at  last  three 
months  and  more  gune  to  no  purpose,  Joutel  and  his  men,  who 
are  still  hewing  timber  at  the  first  fort,  are  sent  for,  and  told  to 
bring  their  timber  with  them  in  a  float.  The  float  or  raft  was 
begun  "  with  immense  labor,"  says  the  wearied  historian,  but  all 
to  no  purpose,  for  tlie  weather  was  so  adverse,  that  it  had  to  be 
all  taken  apart  again  and  buried  in  the  sand.  Empty-handed, 
therefore,  Joutel  so4ght  his  superior,  the  effects  being  left  at  a  post 
by  the  way.  And  he  came  to  a  scene  of  desolation ;  men  sick, 
and  no  houses  to  put  them  in;  all  the  looke^^-for  crop  blasted; 
and  not  a  ray  of  comfort  from  any  quarter. 

,  *'Well,"  said  La  Salle,  "we  must  now  muster  all  hands,  and 
build  ourselves  '  a  large  lodgment.' "  But  there  was  no  timber 
within  a  league ;  and  not  a  cart  nor  a  bullock  to  be  had,  for  the 
buffaloes,  thou^  abundant,  were  ill  broken  to  such  labor.  If 
done,  this  dragging  must  be  done  by  men ;  so,  over  the  long  gras^ 
and  weeds  of  the  prairic-plain,  they  dragged  some  sticks,  with 
vast  suffering.  Afterwards  the  carriage  of  a  gun  was  tried ;  but 
it  would  not  do ;  "the  ablest  men  were  quite  spent."  Indeed, 
heaving  and  hauling  over  that  damp  '  '  'in,  and  under  that  July 
sun,  might  have  tried  the  constitution  oi  Jie  best  of  Africans ;  and 
of  the  poor  Frenchmen  thirty  died,  worn  out.  The  carpenter  was 
lost ;  and,  worse  still,  La  Salle,  wearied,  worried,  disappointed, 
lost  his  temper  and  insulted  his  men.  So  closed  July ;  the  Che- 
valier turned  carpenter,  marking  out  the  tenons  and  mortises  of 
what  timber  he  could  get,  and  growing  daily  more  cross.  In 
March  he  thought  much  might  be  done  before  autumn,  and  now 
autumn  stands  but  one  month  removed  from,  him,  and  not  even  a 
house  built  jdt. 

.  And  August  soon  passed  too,  not  without  results,  however ;  for 
the  timber  that  had  been  buried  below  was  got  up,  and  a  second 
house  built,  "all  covered  with  planks  and  bullock's  hides  over 
them." 

And  now  once  more  was  La  Salle  ready  to  seek  the  Mississippi. 
First,  he  thought  he  would  try  with  the  last  of  the  four  barks  with 
which  lie  left  France;  the  bark  La  Belle,  "a  little  frigate  carrying 
six  guns,"  which  the  King  had  given  our  Chevalier  to  be  his 
navy.  But,  after  having  put  all  his  clothes  and  valuables  on 
board  of  her,  he  determined  to  try  with  twenty  men  to  reach 
his  object  by  land.    This  was  in  December,  1685.     From  this 
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expedition  he  did  not  rettim  until  March,  1686,  when  he  came  to 
his  fort  again,  ragged,  hatless,  and  worn  down,  with  six  or  seven 
followers  at  his  heels,  his  tmvels  having  been  all  in  vain.  It  was 
not  very  encouraging ;  but,  says  Joutel,  "  we  thought  only  of  mak- 
ing ourselves  as  merry  as  we  could."  Ihe  nexi  day  came  the 
rest  of  the  party,  who  had  been  sent  to  find  tb^  little  f"'.gate,  which 
should  have  been  in  the  bay.  They  came  mournfully,  for  the 
little  frigate  could  not  be  found,  and  sh?  had  all  La  Salle's  best 
effects  on  boanl. 

The  bark  was  gone ;  but  our  hero's  heart  was  still  beating  in 
his  bosom,  a  little  cracked  and  shaken,  but  strong  and  iron-bound 
still.  So,  borrowing  some  changes  of  linen  from  Joutel,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  April,  he  agaiu  set  forth,  he  and  twenty  men, 
each  with  his  pack,  "  to  look  for  his  river,"  as  our  writer  aptly 
terms  it.  Some  days  after  his  departure,  the  bark  La  Belle  came 
to  light  again ;  for  she  was  not  lost^  but  only  ashore.  Deserted 
by  her  forlorn  and  diminished  crew,  however,  she  seems  to  have 
been  suffered  to  break  up  and  go  to  pieces  iio  her  own  way,  for 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  little  frigate.  it* 

And  now,  for  a  time,  things  went  on  pretty  smoothly.  There 
was  even  a  marriage  at  the  fore ;  and  •*  Monsieur  le  Marquis  la 
Sabloniere"  wished  to  act  as  groom  in  a  second,  but  Joutel  abso- 
lutely refused.  By  and  by,  however,  the  men,  seeing  that  La 
Salle  did  not  return,  "  began  to  mutter."  There  were  even  pro- 
posals afloat  to  make  away  with  Joutel,  and  start  upon  a  new 
enterprise;  the  leader  in  which  half-formed  plan  was  one  Sieur 
Duhaut,  an  unsafe  man,  and  inimical  to  La  Salle,  who  had,  proba- 
bly, maltreated  him  Homewhat.  Joutel,  however,  learned  the 
state  of  matters,  and  put  a  stop  tu  all  such  proceedings.  Know- 
ing idleness  to  be  a  root  of  countless  evils,  he  made  his  men 
work  and  dance  as  long  as  there  was  vigor  enough  in  them  to 
keep  their  limbs  in  motion ;  and  in  such  manner  the  summer 
passed  away,  until  in  August  La  Salle  returned.  He  had  been  as 
far  as  the  sources  of  the  Sabine,  probably,  but  had  suffered  greatly ; 
of  the  twenty  men  he  had  taken  with  him,  only  eight  came  back, 
some  having  fallen  sick,  some  hiving  died,  and  others  deserted 
to  the  Indians.  He  had  not  found  "  his  river,"  though  he  had 
been  so  far  in  that  direction ;  bu*  he  came  back  full  of  spirits, 
"  which,"  says  our  writer, "  revived  the  lowest  ebb  of  hope." 
He  wivs  all  ready,  too,  to  start  again  at  once,  to  seek  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  go  onward  to  Canada,  and  thence  to  France,  to  get  new 
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recruits  and  supplies ;  but,  '*  it  was  determined  to  let  the  great 
heats  pass  before  that  enterprise  was  taken  in  hand."  And  the 
heats  passed,  but  with  them  our  hero's  health,  so  that  the  pro- 
posed journey  was  delayed  from  time  to  time  until  the  12th  of 
January,  1687. 

On  that  day  started  the  last  company  of  La  Salle's  adventurers. 
Among  them  went  Joutel,  and  also  the  discontented  Duhaut ;  and 
all  took  their  "  leaves  with  so  much  tenderness  and  sorrow  as  if 
they  had  all  presaged  that  they  should  never  see  each  other  more." 
They  went  northwest  along  the  bank  of  the  river  on  which  their 
fort  stood,  until  they  came  to  where  the  streams  running  toward 
the  coast  were  fordable,  and  then  turned  eastward.  From  the 
12th  of  January  until  the  15th  of  March  did  they  thus  journey 
across  that  southern  country,  crossing  "  curious  meadows,"  through 
which  ran  "  several  little  brooks,  of  very  clear  and  good  water," 
which,  with  the  tall  trees,  all  of  a  size,  and  planted  as  if  by 
aline,  "afforded  a  most  delightful  land&kip."  They  met  many 
Indians  too,  with  whom  La  Salle  established  relations  of  peace 
and  friendship.  Game  was  abundant,  "  plenty  of  fowl  and  par- 
ticularly of  turkeys,"  was  there,  which  was  "  an  ease  to  their  ?at- 
ferings" ;  and  so  they  still  toiled  on  in  shoes  of  green  bullocks' 
hide,  which,  dried  by  the  sun,  pinched  cruelly,  until,  following  the 
tracks  cf  the  buffaloes,  who  choose  by  instinct  the  best  ways,  they 
had  come  to  a  pleasanter  country  than  they  had  yet  passed  through, 
and  were  well  on  toward  the  lopg-sought  Father  of  Waters. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  La  Salle,  recognising  the  spot  where 
they  then  were  as  one  through  which  he  had  passed  in  his  former 
journey,  and  near  which  he  had  hidden  some  beans  and  Indian 
wheat,  ordered  the  Sieurs  Duhaut,  Hiens,  Liotot  the  Surgeon,  and 
some  others,  to  go  and  seek  them.  This  they  did,  but  found  that 
the  food  was  all  spoiled,  so  they  turned  toward  the  camp  again. 
While  coming  campward  they  chanced  upon  two  bullocks,  which 
were  killed  by  one  of  La  Salle's  hunters,  who  was  with  them. 
So  they  sent  the  commander  word  that  they  had  killed  some  meat, 
and  that,  if  he  would  have  the  flesh  dried,  ne  might  send  horses 
to  carry  it  to  the  place  where  he  lay ;  and,  meanwhile,  they  cut  up 
the  bullocks,  and  took  out  the  marrow-bones,  and  laid  them  aside 
for  their  own  choice  eating,  as  was  usual  to  do.  When  La  Salle 
heard  of  the  meat  that  had  been  taken,  he  sent  his  nephew  and 
chief  confidant,  M.  Moranget,  with  one  De  Male  and  his  own 
footman,  giving  them  orders  to  send  all  that  was  fit  to  the  camp  at 
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once.  M.  Moranget,  when  he  came  to  where  Duhaut  and  the  rest 
were,  and  found  that  th»y  had  laid  by  for  themselves  the  mcj  row- 
bones,  became  angry,  took  from  them  their  choice  pieces,  threat- 
ened them,  and  spoke  harsh  words.  This  treatment  touched  these 
men,  already  not  well  pleased,  to  the  quick ;  and,  when  it  was 
night,  they  took  counsel  together  how  they  might  best  have  their 
revenge.  The  end  of  such  counselling,  where  anger  is  foremost, 
and  the  wilderness  is  all  about  one,  needs  scarce  to  be  told ;  "  we 
will  have  their  blood,  all  that  are  of  that  party  shall  die,"  said 
tliece  malcontents.  So,  when  M.  Moranget  and  the  rest  had 
supped  and  fallen  asleep,  Liotot  the  surgeon  took  an  axe,  and 
with  few  strokes  killed  them  all ;  all  that  were  of  La  Salle's  party, 
even  his  poor  Indian  hunter,  because  he  was  faithful ;  and,  lest 
De  Male  might  not  be  with  them  (for  him  they  did  not  kill,)  they 
forced  him  to  stab  M.  Moranget,  who  had  not  died  by  the  first 
blow  of  Liotot's  axe,  and  then  threw  them  out  for  the  carrion -birds 
to  feast  on.  >  « 

This  murder  was  done  upon  the  17th  of  March.  And  at  once 
the  murderers  would  have  killed  La  Salle,  but  he  and  his  men 
were  on  the  other  side  of  a  river,  and  the  water  for  two  days  was 
so  high  that  they  could  not  cross. 

La  Salle,  meantime,  was  growing  anxious  also ;  his  nephew  so 
long  absent,  what  meant  it  ?  and  he  went  about  asking  if  Duhaut 
had  not  been  a  malcontent ;  but  none  said.  Yes.  Doubtless  there 
was  something  in  La  Salle's  heart,  which  told  him  his  followers 
had  cause  to  be  his  foes.  It  was  now  the  20th  of  the  month,  and 
he  could  not  forbear  setting  out  to  seek  his  lost  relative.  Leaving 
Joutel  in  command,  therefore,  he  started  with  a  Franciscan  monk 
and  one  Indian.  Coming  near  the  hut  which  the  murderers  had 
put  up,  though  still  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  he  saw  car- 
rion-birds hovering  near,  and  to  call  attention  if  any  were  there, 
fired  a  shot.  There  were  keen  and  watching  ears  ^«<d  eyes  there ; 
the  gun  told  them  to  be  quick,  for  their  prey  was  in  the  net ;  so, 
at  once,  Duhaut  and  another  crossed  the  river,  and,  while  the 
first  hid  himself  among  tiie  tall  weeds,  the  latter  showed  himself 
to  La  Salle  at  a  good  distance  off.  Going  instantly  to  meet  him, 
the  fated  man  passed  near  to  tlie  spot  where  Duhaut  was  hid. 
The  traitor  lay  still  till  he  came  opposite;  then  .  dsing  his  piece, 
shot  his  commander  through  the  head ;  after  lingering  an  hour, 
he  died. 

Thus  fell  La  Salle,  on  the  threshold  of  success.     No  man  had 
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more  strongly  all  the  elements  that  would  have  borne  liim  safe 
through,  if  we  except  that  element  which  insures  aflcction.  "He 
had  a  capacity  and  talent,"  says  Joutel,  one  of  his  stauncliest 
friends,  "to  make  his  entei^^risc  successful;  his  constancy,  and 
courage,  and  extraordinary  knowledge  in  arts  and  sciences,  which 
rendered  him  fit  for  any  thing,  together  with  an  indefatigabU;  body, 
which  made  him  surmount  all  difficulties,  would  hare  procured  a 
glorious  issue  to  his  undertaking,  had  not  all  those  excellent  quali- 
ties been  counterbalanced  by  too  haughty  a  behavio: ,  which  some- 
times made  him  insupportable,  and  by  a  rigidness  toward  those  that 
were  undr  *iis  command,  which  at  last  dren  on  him  an  implaca- 
ble hatr'     ,  aKH  was  the  occasion  of  his  death." 

La  Suiie  died,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  upon  a  branch  of  tb 
Brazos.*      9«J^  y  ?  »ftw  '  i^-i^inu)    ff-jjT 

And  n->w,  the  leader  being  killed,  his  followers  toiled  on  mourn- 
fully, and  in  fear,  each  of  the  others,  —  Duhaut  ass.:ming  the 
command,  —  until  May.  Then  there  arose  a  difference  among 
them  as  to  their  future  course;  and,  by  and  by,  things  coming  to 
extremities,  some  of  La  Salle's  murderers  turned  upon  the  others, 
and  Duhaut  and  Liotot  were  killed  by  their  comrades..  This 
done,  the  now  dominant  party  determined  to  remain  among  the 
Indians,  with  whom  they  then  were,  and  where  they  found  some 
who  had  been  with  La  Salle  in  his  former  expedition,  and  had 
deserted.  These  were  living  among  the  savages,  painted,  and 
shaved,  and  naked,  with  great  store  of  squaws  and  scalps.  But 
Joutel  was  not  of  this  way  of  thinking ;  he  and  some  others  still 
wished  to  find  the  Great  Kiver  and  get  to  Canada.  At  last,  all 
consenting,  he  did,  with  six  others,  leave  the  main  body,  and  take 
up  his  march  for  the  Illinois,  where  he  hoped  to  find  Tonti,  who 
should  have  been  all  this  while  at  Fort  St.  Louis.  This  was  in 
May,  1687. 

*-  With  great  labor  this  little  band  forced  their  heavy-laden  horses 
over  the  fat  soil,  in  which  they  often  siuck  fast;  and,  daring 
countless  dangers,  at  length,  upon  the  24th  of  July,  reached  the 
Arkansas,  where  they  found  a  post  containing  a  few  Frenchmen 
who  had  been  placed  there  by  Tonti.  Here  they  stayed  a  little 
while,  and  then  went  forward  again,  and  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, reached  Fort  St.  Louis,  upon  the  Illinois.  At  this  post, 
Joutel  remained  until  the  following  March, — that  of  1688, — 
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when  he  set  oflT  for  Quebec,  which  city  he  reached  on  the  last  of 
July,  just  four  years  having  passed  since  he  sailed  from  Rochelle. 

Thus  ended  La  Salle's  third  and  last  voyage,  producing  no 
permanent  settlement;  for  the  Spaniards  came,  dismantled  the 
fort  upon  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  and  carried  away  its  garrison,  and 
the  Frenchmen  who  had  been  left  elsewhere  in  the  southwest 
intermingled  with  thr  Indians,  until  all  trace  of  them  was  lost. 

And  so  closed  his  endeavors,  in  defeat.  Yet  he  had  not  worked 
and  sufiered  in  vain.  He  had  thrown  open  to  France  and  the 
world  an  immense  and  most  valuable  couatry;  had  established 
several  permanent  forts,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  more  than  one 
settlement  there.  Peoria,  Kaskaskia,  Oahokia,  to  this  day,  are 
monumerts  of  La  Salle's  labors ;  for,  though  he  founded  neither 
of  them,  (unless  Peoria,  which  was  built  nearly  upon  the  site  of 
Fort  Crevecoeur,)  it  was  by  those  whom  he  led  into  the  West, 
that  these  places  were  peopled  and  civilized.  He  was,  if  not  the 
discoverer,  the  first  settler  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  as  such 
deserves  to  be  known  and  honored.* 

Tonti,  left  by  La  Salle  when  he  sailed  for  France  after  reach- 
ing the  Gulf  Mexico  in  1682,  remained  as  commander  of  that 
^  Rock  Fort  of  St.  Louis,  which  he  had  beg^n  in  1680.  Here  he 
stayed,  swaying  absolutely  the  Indian  tribes,  and  acting  as  viceroy 
over  the  unknown  and  uncounted  Frenchmen  who  were  beginning 
to  wander  throu^  that  beautiful  country,  making  discoveries  of 
which  we  ha^  e  no  records  left.  In  1686,  looking  to  meet  La 
Salic,  he  went  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  discov- 
ering no  signs  of  his  old  comrade,  turned  northward  again,  and 
reaching  his  fort  on  the  Illinois,  found  work  to  do ;  for  the  Iro- 
.  quois,  long  threatening,  were  now  in  the  battle-field,  backed  by 
the  English,  and  Tonti,  with  his  western  wild  allies,  was  forced 
to  march  and  fight.  Engaged  in  this  business,  he  appears  to  us 
at  intc-rvals  in  the  pages  of  Charlevoix;  in  the  fall  of  1687  we 
have  him  with  Joutel,  at  Fort  St  Louis ;  in  April,  1689,  he  sud- 
denly appears  to  us  at  Crevecceur,  revealed  by  the  Baron  La 
Hontan ;  and  again,  early  in  1700,  D'Iberville  is  visited  by  him 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  .After  that  we  see  him  no  more, 
and  the  Biographie  Umverselle  tells  us,  that,  though  he  remained 

*  The  authnritiei  in  relation  to  La  Salle  are  Hennepin ;  a  nirratiTe  publiihed  in  the 
name  of  Tonti  in  1697,  but  disclaiDicd  by  him ;  (CharleToiz  iii.  365.— £«((rM  edifianteg 
letter  of  Marett,  xi.  308,  original  edition.  Introduction  to  8parks>  Life  of  La  Salle :)  tbe 
work  ofLe  Clercq,  already  mentioned ;  Joutel'i  Journal;  and  Sparks'  Life;  the  laat  i* 
especially  valuable. 
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JldvttUurei  of  La  Hontan. 


many  yoani^  in  Louisiana,  he  finally  was  not  there ;   but  of  hrs 
death,  or  departure  thence,  no  one  knows. 

Next  in  sequence,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  above-named  Ba- 
ron La  Hontan,  discoverer  of  the  Long  River,  and,  as  that  disco- 
very seems  to  prove,  drawer  of  a  somewhaf  long  bow.  By  his 
volumes,  published  a  la  Haye,  in  1706,  we  learn,  that  he  too 
warred  against  the  Iroquois  in  1687  and  1688 ;  and,  having  gone 
so  far  westward  as  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois,  thought  he  would  con- 
tribute his  mite  to  the  discoveries  of  those  timet/.  So^  with  a  suf- 
ficient escort,  he  crossed,  by  Marquette's  old  route  Fox  River  and 
the  Wisconsin,  to  the  Mississippi ;  and,  turning  up  that  stream, 
sailed  thereon  till  he  came  to  (he  mouth  of  a  river,  called  Long 
River,  coming  from  the  West.  This  river  emptied  itself  (as  ap- 
pears by  his  map)  nearly  where  the  St.  Peter's  does  in  our  day. 
Upon  this  stream,  one  of  immense  size,  our  Baron  sailed  for  eighty 
and  odd  days,  meeting  the  most  extensive  and  civilized  Indian 
natioi^of  which  we  have  any  account  in  those  regions ;  and,  after 
his  eighty  and  odd  days*  sailing,  he  got  less  than  half-way  to  the 
head  of  diis  great  river,  which  was,  indeed,  not  less  than  two 
thousand  miles  long,  and,  as  he  learned  fiom  the  red  men,  who 
drew  him  a  map  of  its  coui-se  above  his  stopping-point,  led  to  a 
lake,  whence  another  river  led  to  the  South  Sea ;  so  that  at  last 
the  great  problem  of  those  days  wiis  solved,  and  the  wealth  of 
China  and  the  East  thrown  open  by  the  Baron  de  la  Hontan.*  AH 
this  was  of  course  false ;  and,  even  in  his  own  day,  though  a  man 
of  some  station,  he  was  thought  to  be  a  mere  romancer;  and  yet 
it  may  be  that  the  Baron  entered  the  St.  Peter's  when  filled  with 
the  back  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  heard  from  the  Indians 
of  the  connection  by  it  and  the  Red  River  with  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
the  communication  between  that  lake  and  Hudson's  Bay,  by  Nel- 
son River,  and,  looking  westward  all  the  while,  turned  Hudson*s 
Bay  into  the  South  Sea.f 

After  La  Hontan's  alleged  discoveries  we  have  few  events  worth 
recording  in  the  annals  of  the  north-west  previous  to  1750.  "  La 
Salle's  death,"  says  Charlevoix,  in  one  place,  'dispersed  the 
French  who  had  gathered  upon  the  Illinois;"  but  in  anotl.^^r,  he 
speaks  of  Tonti  and  twen^  Canadians,  as  established  among  the 

*  Voj/age»  de  La  Honlan,  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

t  See  map  in  Long's  Setamd  Et^ptdilum  up  lh»  Si.  Peter'i,  and  La  Hontan'i  map*. 
Alao>  NicoIletU  Report  to  Congreee,  in  1843.  Nicollet  think*  the  Caiwen  River,  which 
he  call*  "  RiTer  La  Hontan/'  waa  the  one  entered  by  the  Baion. 
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Illinois  thn-e  years   aficr  U»e  Chevalier's  fato  was  known  there* 
This,  however,  is  clear,  that  belbrc  1693,  the  reverend  Fatlier 
Gmvier  l<egan  a  mission  among  the  Illinois,  and  became  the  foun- 
der of  Kaskaskia,  though  in  what  year  we  know  not;  but  for  Nome 
time  it  was  merely  a  missionary  station,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  constated  entirely  of  natives,  it  being  one  of  three  such 
villages,  the  other  two  being  Cahokia  and  Peoria.     This  we  learn 
from  a  letter  written  by  Father  Gabriel  Marest,  dated  '*  Aux  Cas- 
caskias,  aatremcnt  dit  de  Tlmmaculee  Conception  de  1r  Sainte 
viergc,  le  9  Novetrbre  1712."     In  this  letter  the  writer  after  tell- 
ing us  that  Gravier  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  tlie  Illinois 
Missions,  he  having  been  the  first  to  reduce  the  principles  of  the 
language  of  those  Indians  to  grammatical  order,  and  so  to  make 
preaching  to  them  of  avail, — goes  on  near  the  close  of  his  epistle 
to  say,  "These  advantages  (rivers,  &c.)  favor  tlitt  design  which 
some  French  have  of  establishing  themselves  in  our  village.    *     * 
If  the  French  who  may  come  among  us  will  edify  our  N^ohytes 
by  their  piety  and  good  conduct,  nothing  would  please  us  6^^r  than 
their  coming ;  but  if  immoral,  and  perhaps  irrqUgious,  as  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  they  would  do  more  harm  ihayt'yfe  can  do  good."t 
Soon  after  the   founding  of  Kaskaskia,  though  in  this  case 
also  wc  are  ignorant  of  the  year,  the  missionary  Pinet  gathered 
a  flock  at  Cahokia  ;f    while  Peoria  arose  near  the   remains   of 
Fort  Crevecocur.jl     An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  also  made  to 
found  u  colony  on  the  Ohio,§  it  failed  in  consequence  of  sickness. 
In  the  north  De  la  Motto  Cadillac,  in  June,  1701,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Fort  Pontchartrain  on  the  Strait,  (le  Detroit  :)1I  while  in 
* 

*  New  France,  vol.  Jii.  pp^  895,  38J. 

i  Bancroft,  V\.  195.  LeUrei  EdiAante>,  (Pirii  1781,)  328,  339,  375.  Hall  and  othwa 
■peak  of  the  Kaakankia  records  bi  containing  deedi  dated  1712 ;  theic  may  have  been  to 
the  French  referred  to  by  Mareit,  or  perhapa  to  convoitcd  ladianac  -  - 

t  Bancroft,  iii   196.  l!  i.Jr.i  ?^,^ 

g  There  waa  an  Old  Peoria  on  the  northwett  a.hore  of  the  lake  of  that  nam*,  a  miUi  afi^ 
a  half  above  the  oatlet.  From  1778  to  1796  the  inbabitantt  left  tfaia  for  New  Peoria, 
(Fort  Clark,)  at  the  outlet.    America*  State  Papera,  xriii.  476. 

§  Judge  Law,  in  hia  Address  of  February,  1839,  before  tlio  Vincennea  Iliitorical  8a- 
ciety,  contende  that  thia  poet  wiii  on  the  Wabash,  and  at  Vincennes,  (p.  H,  15,  and  note 
B.)  Chorlevois,  (ii.  M6i  ediUon  1744,)  oaya  it  was  "  <i  Vemtree  de  la  Riviere  OiuOadte, 
f  Ml  (e  dethmrgf  daiu  I«  JMicitiipi,  ({«.** — "  At  the  eatrance  (or  mouth)  of  the  River 
Onabache  which  diaehargee  itaelf  into  the  Miaaiasippi."  The  name  Ouabache  waa  ap- 
plied to  the  Chid  below  the  mouth  of  what  we  now  cJl  the  Wabaah.  Sec  all  the  more 
ancient  mapa.  Ice. 

1  Charlevoix,  ii.  :84< — Lo  Detroit  waa  the  whole  Strait  ft«m  Erie  to  Horon.  (Charle- 
voix, ii.  Wt,  note:  aoe  also  hia  Journal)    The  flfst  granla  of  land  at  IXtrolt,  i.  p.  Port 
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D^IbervilU  at  mouth  oj"  Mitiistipjti. 
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the  .southwest  pffbrts  were  making;  to  rcali/e  the  drouins  of  Ln 
Sallr.  The  loader  in  the  ln.it  named  enterprise  wait  Lemoine 
d'Iborville,  a  Canadian  ofTiccr,  who,  from  1694  to  1697,  distin- 
guished himself  not  a  little  by  battle.s  and  con({uests  Hinon}^  the 
icebergs  of  the  **  Bnye  d'Udson"  or  Hudson's  Bay.*  He  having, 
in  the  year  last  named,  returned  to  France,  proposed  to  the 
minister  to  try,  what  had  been  given  up  since  La  Salle's  xad  fate, 
the  di-scovery  and  settlement  of  Louisiana  by  sea.  The  Count  of 
Pontchartrain,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  marine  ofTairK,  wan 
led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  proposition;  and,  upon  tbc  17th  of 
October,  1698,  D'Iberville  took  his  leave  of  France,  handsomely 
equipped  for  the  expedition,  and  with  two  good  sliips  to  forward 
him  in  his  attempt. f 

Of  this  D'Iberville  we  have  no  very  clear  notion,  except  that 
he  was  a  man  of  judgment,  self-i>ossession,  and  prompt  action. 
Gabriel  Marest  presents  him  to  us  in  the  "  Baye  d'Udson,"  his 
ships  crowded  and  almost  crushed  by  the  ice,  and  his  brother,  a 
young,  bright  boy  of  nineteen,  his  favorite  brother,  just  killed  by 
a  chance  shot  from  the  English  fort  which  they  were  besieging;—^ 
and  there  the  commander  stands  on  the  icy  deck,  tlie  cold  October 
wind  singing  in  the  shrouds,  and  his  dead  brothc;  svaiting  till  their 
lives  are  secured  before  he  can  receive  Christian  burial, — there  he 
stands,  "  moved  exceedingly,"  says  the  missionary, — but  giving 
his  orders  with  a  calm  face,  full  tone,  and  clear  mind.  "  He  put 
his  trust  on  God,"  says  Father  Gabriel,  "  and  God  consoled  hira 
from  that  day ;  the  same  tide  brought  both  his  vessels  out  of  dan- 
ger, and  bore  them  to  the  spot  where  they  were  wanted. "J 

Such  was  the  man  who,  upon  the  31st  of  January,  1699,  let  go 
his  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Mobile.  Having  looked  about  him  at 
this  spot,  he  went  thence  to  seek  the  great  river  called  by  the 
savages,  says  Charlevoix,  "  Malbouchia,"  and  by  the  Spaniards, 
<*  la  Palissade,"  from  the  great  number  of  trees  about  its  mouth. 
Searching  carefully,  upon  the  2d  of  March,  our  commander  found 
and  entered  the  Hidden  River,  whose  mouth  had  been  so  long 
and  unsuccessfully  sought.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  one  of  the 
vessels  returned  to  France  to  carry  thither  the  news  of  D 'Iber- 
ville's success,  while  he  turned  his  prow  up  the  Father  of  Waters. 

PoBtchartrain,  were  made  in  1707.— ^See  American  State  Paper*,  xtI.  263  to  384     Lan- 
mw'i  Hiatory  of  Michigan,  836.)  ^     > 

•  New  France,  »ol.  iii.  pp.  216,  299.—LeUre»  Edifianiet,  vol.  x.  p.  S^O.       ^ J.,x>/f'> 
+  iV(?ir  Fr(i»Kf,Tol.iil.  p.377.  '  "^  " 

i  Letlret  Edifiante$,  vol.  x.  p.  300.  ^ojij  .^  jg  ,f#,  -,!i»WSl%«Vt.  • 
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Slowly  ascending  the  vast  stream,  he  found  himself  puzzled  by 
the  little  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  that  described  by  'f  onti  and 
by  Hennepin.  So  great  were  the  discrepancies,  that  he  had  begun 
to  doubt  if  he  were  not  upon  the  wrong  stream,  when  an  Indian 
chief  sent  to  him  Tonti's  letter  to  La  Salle,  on  which,  tiirough 
thirteen  years,  those  wild  men  had  been  looking  with  wonder  and 
awe.  Assured  by  this  that  he  had  indeed  reached  the  desired 
spot,  and'  wearied  probably  by  his  tedious  sail  thus  far,  he  returned 
to  the  Bay"  of  Biloxi,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mobile 
7  waters,  built  a  fort  in  that  neighborhood,  and,  having  manned  it 
4n  a  suitable  manner,  returned  to  France  himself.* 
f  While  he  was  gone,  in  the  month  of  September.  1699,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  his  fort,  M.  15^  Bienville,  went  round  to  explore  the 
-  moutlis  of  the  Mississippi,  and  take  soundings. '  Engaged  in  luis 
business,  he  had  rowed  up  the  main  entrance  some  twenty-five 
leagux.s,  when,  unexpectedly,  and  to  his  no  little  chagrin,  a  British 
corvette  came  in  sightj  a  vessel  carrying  Jtwelve  cannon,  slowly 
creeping  up  the  swift  current.  M.  Bienville,  nothing  daunted, 
though  \i'i  had  1  jt  his  leads  and  lines  to  do  battle  with,  spoke  \  , 
and  said,  that,  if  this  vessel  did  not  leave  the  river  without  delay, 
he  had  force  enough  at  hand  to  make  her  repent  it.  All  which 
had  its  efTi^ct;  the  Britons  about  ship  and  stood  to  sea  again, 
growling  as  they  went,  and  saying,  that  they  had  discovered  that 
country  fifty  years  before,  that  they  had  a  better  ri^t  to  it  than 
the  French,  and  would  soon  make  them  know  it.  The  bend  in 
the  river,  where  this  took  place,  is  still  called  "  English  Turn.*' 
This  was  the  first  meeting  of  those  rival  nations  im  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  which,  from  that  day,  was  a  bone  of  coi)tention  between 
them  till  the  conclusion  of  the  French  war  of  1756.  Nor  did  the 
matter  rest  long  with  this  visit  from  the  corvette.  Englishmen 
began  to  creep  over  the  mountains  from  Carolina,  and,  trading 
with  the  Chicachas,  or  Chickasaw.^  of  pur  day,  stirred  them  up  to 
acts  of  enmity  against  the  French. 
:'%.  When  D'Iberville  came  back  from  Jrance,  in  January,  1700, 
'snd  heard  of  these  things,  he  determined  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  anew,  and  to  build  a  fort  upon  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi itself.  So,  with  due  form,  the  vast  valley  of  the  West  Was 
again  sworn  in  to  Louis,  as  the  whole  continent  through  to  the 
South  Sea  had  been  previously  sworn  in  by  the  English  to  the 
Charleses  and  Jameses;  and,  what  was  more  effectual,  a  little  fort 

'NetB  France  vol.  iii.  p.  ^80,  e(.  leg. 
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was  built,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  placed  thereon.  But  even 
this  was  not  much  to  the  purpose ;  for  it  soon  disappeared,  and 
the  marshes  about  the  mouth  of  the  Great  River  were  again,  as 
they  had  ever  been,  and  long  must  be,  uninhabited  by  men.  -^ 

D'Iberville,  in  the  next  place,  having  been  visited  and  guided 
up  the  river  by  Tonti  in  1700,  proposed  to  found  a  city  among 
the  Natchez, — a  city  to  be  named,  in  honor  of  the  Couhtess  of 
Pontchartrain,  Rosalie.  Indeed,  he  did  pretend  to  lay  Ae  corner- 
stone of  such  a  place,  though  it  was  not  till  1714  that  the  fort  ^y 
called  Rosalie  was  founded,  where  the  city  of  Natchez  is  standing  . 
at  this  day. 

Having  thus  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  River,  and 
designated  a  choice  spot  above  for  a  settlement,  D'Iberville  once 
more  sought  Europe,  having,  before  he  left,  ordered  M.  Le  Sueur  to 
go  up  the  Mississippi  in  search  of  a  copper  mine,  which  that  person- 
age had  previously  got  a  clue  to,  upon  a  branch  of  the  St.  Peter's 
river;*  which  order  was  fulfilled,  and  much  metal  obtained, 
though  at  the  cost  of  great  suffering.  Mining  was  always  a  Jack- 
a-lantem  with  the  first  settlers  of  America,  and  our  French  fHends 
were  no  wiser  than  their  neighbors.  ^  The  products  of  the  soil 
were,  indeed,  scarce  thought  valuable  on  a  large  scale,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  wealth  of  Louisiana  consisted  in  its  pearl- 
fishery^  its  mines,  and  the  wool  of  its  wild  cattle.f  In  1701  the 
commander  came  again,  and  began  a  new  establishment  upon  the  / 
river  Mobile,  one  which  superseded  that  at  Biloxi,  which  thus  / 
far  hp'l  been  the  chief  fort  in  that  southern  colony.  After  this 
things  went  on  but  slowly  until  1708 ;  D'Iberville  died  on  one  of 
his  voyages  between  the  mother  countiy  and  and  her  sickly 
daughter,  and  after  his  death  little  was  done.  In  1708,  however, 
M.  D'Artagnette  came  firom  France  as  commissary  of  Louisiana, 
and,  being  a  man  of  spirit  and  energy,  did  more  for  it  than  had 
been  done  before.  But  it  still  lingered ;  and,  under  the  impression 
that  a  private  man  of  property  might  manage  it  better  Aan  the 
government  could,  the  king,  upon  the  14th  of  September,  1712, 
granted  to  Crozat,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  the  monopoly  of  Louisi- 
ana for  fifteen  years,  and  tiie  absolute  ownership  of  whatever 
mines  he  might  cause  to  be  opened.]: 

*CharleToii,  vol.  ir.  pp.  162,  164.  In  Long's  Second  Expedition,  p.  318,  maybe 
seen  a  detailed  account  of  Le  Saonr'a  proceedings,  taken  fh>m  •  mannicript  atatttment 
of  them. 

+  Charlevoix,  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 

;^  The  grant  may  be  found  Land  Laws  944.  '  '"'  ■ "''" 
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Crozat,  with  whom  was  associated  Cadillac,  the  founder  of 
Detroit  and  governor  of  Louisiana,  relied  mainly  upon  two  things 
for  succcvss  in  his  speculation ;  the  one,  the  discovery  of  mines ; 
the  other,  a  lucrative  trade  with  New  Mexico.  In  regard  to  the 
first,  after  many  years*  labor,  he  was  entirely  disappointed ;  and 
met  with  no  better  success  in  his  attempt  to  open  a  trade  with  the 
Spaniards,  although  he  sent  to  them  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Crozat,  therefore,  being  disappointed  in  his  mines  and  his  trade, 
and  having,  withal,  managed  so  badly  as  to  diminish  the  colony, 
at  last,  in  1717,  resigned  his  privileges  to  the  king  again,  leaving 
in  Louisiana  not  more  than  seven  hundred  souls. 

Then  followed  the  enterprises  of  the  far-famed  Mississippi  Com- 
pany or  Company  of  the  West,  established  to  aid  the  immense 
banking  and  stock-jobbing  speculations  of  John  Law,  a  gambling, 
wandering  Scotchman,  who  seems  to  have  been  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  wealth  could  be  indefinitely  increased  by  increasing 
the  circulating  medium  in  the  form  of  notes  of  credit.  The  pub- 
lic debt  of  France  was  selling  at  60  to  70  per  cent,  discount;  Law 
was  authorized  to  establish  a  bank  of  circulation,  the  shares  in 
which  might  be  paid  for  in  public  stack  at  par,  and  to  induce  the 
public  to  subscribe  for  the  bank  shares,  and  to  confide  in  them, 
the  Company  of  the  West  was  established  in  connection  with  the 
Bank,  having  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  in  the  Mississippi 
country  for  twenty-five  years,  and  with  the  monopoly  of  the 
Canada  beaver  trade.  This  was  in  September,  1717;  in  1718 
the  monopoly  of  tobacco  was  also  granted  to  this  favored  creature 
of  the  State ;  in  1719,  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  in  Asia, 
and  the  East  Indies ;  and  soon  after  the  farming  of  the  public 
revenue,  together  with  an  extension  of  all  these  privileges  to  the 
year  1770 ;  and  as  if  all  this  had  been  insufScient,  the  exclusive 
right  of  coiniug,  for  nine  years,  was  next  added  to  the  immense 
grants  already  made  to  the  Company  of  the  West.*  Under  this 
hotbed  system,  the  stock  of  the  Company  rose  to  500,  600,  800, 
1000,  1500,  and  at  last  2050  per  cent. ;  this  was  in  April,  1720. 
At  that  time  the  notes  of  the  bank  in  circulation  exceeded  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  abundance  of  mofiey  raised 
the  price  of  every  thing  to  twice  its  true  value.  Then  the  bubble 
burst ;  decree  after  decree  was  made  to  uphold  the  tottering  fabric 
of  false  credit,  but  in  vain ;  m  January,  1720,  Law  had  been 

'  After  1719,  calM  the  Company  of  the  Indies. 
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made  minister  of  finance,  and  as  such  he  proceeded  first,  to  forbid 
all  persons  to  hare  on  hand  more  than  about  one  hundred  dollars 
in  specie,  any  amount  beyond  that  must  be  exchanged  for  paper, 
and  all  payments  for  more  than  twenty  dollars  were  to  be  made  in 
paper ;  and  this  proving  insufficient,  in  March,  all  payments  over 
two  dollars  were  ordered  to  be  in  paper,  and  he  who  dared  at- 
tempt to  exchange  a  bill  for  specie  forfeited  both.  Human  folly 
could  go  no  farther ;  in  April  the  stock  began  to  fall,  in  May  the 
Company  was  regarded  as  bankrupt,  the  notes  of  the  bank  fell  to 
ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  though  a  decree  made  it  an  offence 
to  refuse  them  at  par  they  were  soon  worth  little  mitre  than  waste 
paper. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  Company  thus  organized  and  controll- 
ed, and  closely  connected  with  a  bank  so  soon  ruined,  but  little 
could  be  hoped  for  a  colony  which  depended  on  good  manage- 
ment to  develop  its  real  resources  for  trade  and  agriculture.*  In 
1718,  colonists  were  sent  from  Europe,  and  New  Orleans  laid  out 
with  much  ceremony  and  many  hopes;  but  in  January,  1722, 
Charlevoix  writing  thence,  says,  **  if  the  eight  hundred  fine  houses 
and  the  five  parishes  that  were  two  years  since  represented  by  the 
journals,  as  existing  here,  shrink  now  to  a  hundred  huts,  built 
without  order, — a  large  wooden  magazine, — two  or  three  houses 
that  would  do  but  little  credit  to  a  French  village, — and  half  of 
an  old  store-house,  which  was  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  chapel, 
but  from  which  the  priests  soon  retreated  to  a  tent  as  preferable, — 
if  all  this  is  so,  still  how  pleasant  to  think  of  what  this  city  will 
one  day  be,  and  instead  of  weeping  over  its  decay  and  ruin  to 
look  forward  to  its  growth  to  opulence  and  power."!  And  again, 
**  The  best  idea  you  can  form  of  New  Orleans,  is  to  imagine  two 
hundred  persons,  sent  to  build  a  city,  but  who  have  encamped  on 
the  river-bank,  just  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  waiting  for 
houses. — They  have  a  beautiful  and  regular  plan  for  this  metropo- 
lis, but  it  will  prove  harder  to  execute  than  to  draw."f  Such,  not 
in  words  precisely  but  in  substance,  were  the  representations  and 
hopes  of  the  wise  historian  of  New  France,  respecting  the  capital 
of  the  colony  of  Law's  great  corporation ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
tliat  with  the  chief  place  in  such  a  condition,  not  much  had  been 


*  A  Mt  of  regulationa  ibr  goTerning  the  Coinpan}r«  puaed  in  1721,  mv/  ht  tband  i» 
Dillon'!  Indiana,  41  to  44.  m  9?pr?r  jiwitifr) , 

i  CharleToix,  iii.  430— «d.  1744. 
i  Cturlevoix,  iu.  441— ed.  1744. 
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done  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  country  about  it, 
Tl\e  truth  was,  the  same  prodigality  and  foHy  which  prevailed  in 
France  during  the  government  of  John  Law,  over  credit  and 
commerce,  found  their  way  to  his  western  possessions;  and  though 
the  colony  then  planted,  surv.tred,  and  the  city  then  founded  be- 
came in  time  what  had  been  hoped, — ^it  was  long  before  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gambling  mania  of  1718,  19  and  20,  passed  away. 
Indeed  the  returns  from  Loui«:iana  never  repaid  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  protecting  it,  and,  in  1732,  the  Company  asked  leave 
to  surrender  their  privileges  to  the  crown,  a  favor  which  was 
granted'them. 

But  though  the  Company  of  the  West  did  little  for  the  enduring 
welfare  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  did  something;  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  indigo,  rice  and  silk,  was  introduced,  the  lead  mines 
of  Missouri  were  opened,  though  at  vast  expense  and  in  hope  of 
finding  silver ;  and,  in  Illinois,  the  culture  of  wheat  began  ta 
assume  some  degixe  of  stability,  and  of  importance.     In  the 

/'  neighborhood  ot  the  River  Kaskaskias,  Charlevoix  found  three 
villages,  and  about  Fort  Chartres,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Com- 
pany in  that  region,  the  French  were  rapidly  settling. 

All  the  time,  however,  during  which  the  great  monopoly  lasted, 
was,  in  Louisiana,  a  time  of  contest  and  trouble.  The  English, 
who,  from  an  early  period,  had  opened  commercial  relations  with 
the  Chickasaws,  tiirough  them  constantly  interfered  with  the  trade 
of  the  Mississippi.  Along  the  coast,  from  Pensacola  to  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  Spain  disputed  the  claims  of  her  northern  nei^bor : 
and  at  length  the  war  of  the  Natchez  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
/  of  both  white  and  red  men.  Amid  that  nation,  as  we  have  said, 
/  D'Iberville  had  maiked  out  Fort  Rosalie,  in  IJOO,  and  fourteen 
years  latef  its  erection  had  been  commenced.  The  French,  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  natives,  and  deeming  them  worthy  only  of 
contempt,  increased  their  demands  and  injuries  imtil  they  required 
even  the  abandonment  of  the  chief  town  of  the  Natchez,  that  the 
intruders  might  use  its  site  for  a  plantation.  The  inimical  Chicka- 
saws heard  the  murmurs  of  their  wronged  brethren,  and  breathed 
into  their  ears  counsels  of  vengeance  ;  the  suflerers  determined 
on  the  extermination  of  their  tyrants.  On  the  28th  of  November, 
V  1729,  every  Frenchman  in  that  colony  died  by  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  with  the  exception  of  two  mechanics :  the  women  and 
children  were  spared.  It  was  a  fearful  revenge,  and  fearfully  did 
the  avengers  suffer  for  their  murders.    Two  months  passed  by. 
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■and  the  French  and  Chocktaws  in  one  day  took  sixty  of  their 
scalps ;  in  three  months  they  were  driven  from  th'-ir  country  and 
f  scattered  among  the  neighboring  tribes;  and  within  two  years 
••  the  remnants  of  the  nation,  chiefs  and  people,  were  sent  to  St. 
Domingo  and  sold  into  slavery.  So  perished  this  ancient  and 
peculiar  race,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Company  of  the  Wf'st 
jrielded  its  grants  into  the  royal  hands. 

When  Louisiana  came  again  into  the  charge  of  the  government 
•f  France,  it  was  determined,  as  a  firs':  step,  to  strike  terror  into 
the  Chickasaws,  who,  devoted  to  the  English,  constantly  inter- 
fered with  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi.  For  this  purpose  the 
forces  of  New  France,  from  New  Orleans  to  Detroit,  were  ordered 
to  meet  in  the  country  of  the  inimical  Indians,  upon  the  10th  of 
May,  1736,  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  be  final.  D'Artaguette, 
.governor  of  Illinois,  with  the  young  and  gallant  Vincennes,  lead- 
ing a  small  body  of  French  and  more  than  a  thousand  northern 
Indians,  on  the  day  appointed,  was  at  the  spot  appointed ;  but 
Bienville,  who  had  returned  as  the  king's  lieutenant  to  tlmt 
southern  land  which  he  had  aided  to  explore,  was  not  where  the 
commanders  from  above  expected  to  meet  him.  During  ten  days 
they  waited,  and  still  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing  of  the  forces 
from  the  south.  Fearful  of  exhausting  the  scant  patience  of  his 
red  allies,  at  length  D'Artaguette  ordered  the  onset ;  A  first  and  a 
second  of  the  Chickasaw  stations  were  carried  successfully,  but 
in  attacking  a  third  the  French  leader  fell;  when  the  Illinois 
saw  their  commander  wounded,  they  turned  and  fled,  leaving  him 
and  de  Vincennes,  who  would  not  desert  him,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chickasaws.  Five  days  afterwards,  Bienville  and  his  followers, 
among  whom  were  great  numbers  of  Choctaws,  bribed  to  bear 
arms  against  their  kinsmen,  came  creeping  up  the  stream  of  the 
Tombecbee ;  but  the  savages  were  on  their  guard,  English  traders 
had  aided  them  to  fortify  their  position,  and  the  French  in  vain 
attacked  their  log  fort.  On  the  20th  of  May,  D'Artaguette  had 
fallen ;  on  &e  27th,  Bienville  had  fuled  in  his  assault ;  on  the 
31st,  throwing  his  cannon  into  the  river,  he  and  his  white  com- 
panions turned  their  prows  to  the  south  again.  Then  came  the 
hour  of  barbarian  triumph,  and  thf'  successful  Chickasaws  danced 
round  the  flames  in  which  were  crackling  the  sinews  of  D'Arta- 
guette, Vincennes,  and  the  Jesuit  Senat,  who  stayed  and  died  of 
his  own  free  will,  because  duty  bade  him. 

Three  years  more  passed  away,  and  again  a  French  army  of 
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nearly  folk  thousand  white,  rod  iind  black  men  was  gathered  upou 
the  banks  of  the  MLisissippi,  to  chastise  the  CbickiUiavvs.  From 
i  Uie  summer  of  1739  to  the  spring  of  174t),  tliis  body  of  men 
'/  sickened  and  wasted  at  Fort  Assumption,  upon  the  site  of  Memr 
phis.  In  Mufch  of  the  last  named  year>  witLuut  a  Idow  struck, 
peace  was  conchided,  and  the  province  of  Louisiana  once  more 
sunk  into  inactivity.* 

Of  the  ten  years  which  followed,  we  know  but  little  that  is 
interesting  in  relation  to  the  West ;  and  of  its  condition  in  1750, 
we  can  give  no  better  idea  thflu  n>ay  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts  of  letters  written  by  VivLer,  a  inissioniuy  among  the 
Illinois. 
*<JL  Writing  "Aujt.  niinois,"  six  leagues  from  Fort  Chartres,  June 
oth,  1750,  Vivier  says:  "We  have  hee  Whites,  Negroes  and 
Indians,  to  say  nothing  of  cross-breeds.  There  are  five  French 
villages,  and  three  village,*'  of  the  natives,  within  a  space  of 
twfcflty-cne  leagues,  situated  etween  the  Mississippi  and  another 
river  called  the  KaikadiaU  (Kaskaskias.)  In  the  five  French  vil- 
lages are,  perhaps,  eleven  hundred  whites,  three  hundred  blacks, 
and  some  sixty  red  slaves  or  savages.  The  three  Illinois  towns 
do  not  CO.  >tain  more  than  eight  hundred  souls,  all  told.f  Most  of 
the  French  tdl  the  soil;  they  raise  wheat,  cattle,  pigs  and  horses, 
and  live  like  princes.  Three  times  as  much  is  produced  as  caa 
be  consumed;  ;ind  great  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  are  sent 
to  New  Orleans."  In  this  letter,  also,  Vivier  says  that  which 
shows  Father  Marest's  fears  of  French  influence  over  the  Indian 
neophytes  to  have  been  well  founded.  Of  the  three  lUinob 
towns,  he  tells  us,  one  was  given  up  by  the  missionaries  as 
beyond  hope,  and  in  a  second  but  a  poor  harvest  rewarded  their 
labors ;  and  all  was  owing  to  the  bad  example  of  the  French,  and 
the  introduction  by  them  of  ardent  spirits.^ 
•  Again,  in  an  epistle  dated  November  17,  1750,  Vivier  says: 

*  In  reftrencb  to  Croxat,  Law,  and  ereoU  in  Louiiiana,  we  refer  to  Bancroft  iii.; 
Penny  Cyclopedia,  articlei  "Law,"  "Mtisiuippi  Company;"  Charlevoir,  toI.  ii. ;  Du 
Prati'a  Louiaiana ;  Nilea*a  Regiater,  ii.  161 .  189 ;  and  tlM  collection  of  document* 
(moitly  official)  relative  to  the  Company  or  the  Weat,  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1720, 
in  the  work  called  "  Relatione  de  la  Louiiiaoe,  st  du  Fleuve  Missiggippi,"  3  vols. 

>  t  There  waa  a  iborth,  (Peoria  probably,}  eighty  leaguea  diitont,  nearly  «i  large  aa  tb* 

diree  referred  to ;  thii  is  stated  in  another  part  of  the  same  letter. 

I  Criminals,  vagabonds  and  strumpets,  were  largely  exported  to  Louisiana,  when  the 
first  setileaenu  were  made^— Father  Foiason  in  Lettrea  Edifiantes,  (^Pana^  Vl&lf]  w. 
8M,  fcc.  I   ,,  r>i«^^~  Lif*  tt**'*  f'-w<;j   'i?C':>i  :>-^»^y^^  a*Mf^      ■ 
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"For  fincon  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ^c  seas 
no  dwellings,  the  ground  being  too  low  to  be  habitable.  Thence 
to  New  Orleans  the  lands  are  only  partially  occupied.  New 
Orleans,  contains,  black,  white  and  red,  not  more,  I  think,  than 
twelve  hundred  persons.  To  this  point  come  all  kinds  of  lumber, 
bricks,  saU-beef,  tallow,  tar,  skins  and  bear's  grease ;  and  above 
all,  pork  and  flour  from  the  Illinois.  These  things  create  some 
commerce,  forty  vessels  and  more  have  come  hither  this  year. 
Above  New  Orleans^  plantations  are  again  met  with ;  llic  most 
considerable  is  a  colony  of  Germans,  some  ten  leagues  up  the 
river.  At  Point  Co"pee,  thirty-five  leagues  above  the  German  i^ 
settlement,  is  a  fort.  Along  here,  within  five  or  six  leagues,  are 
not  less  than  sixty  *  habitations.'  Fifty  leagues  farther  up  is  the 
Natchez  post,  where  we  have  a  garrison  who  are  kept  prisoners 
by  their  fear  of  the  Chickasaws  and  other  savages.  Here  and  at 
Point  Coupee,  they  raise  excellent  tobacco.  Another  hundred 
leagues  bring  us  to  the  Arkansas,  whf>re  we  have  also  a  fort  and  ' 
garrison,  for  the  benefit  of  the  river  traders.  There  were  some  in- 
habitants about  here  formerly,  but  in  1748,  the  Chickasaws  attacked 
the  post,  slew  many,  took  thirteen  prisoners,  and  drove  the  rest..^ 
into  the  fort.  From  the  Arkansr.s  to  the  Illinois,  near  five  hun- 
dred leagues,  there  is  not  a  settlement.  There  should,  however, 
be  a  good  fort  on  the  Oubache,  (Ohio,)  the  only  path  by 
which  the  English  can  reach  the  Mississippi.  In  the  Illinois  are 
numberless  mines,  but  no  one  to  work  them  as  they  deserve. 
Some  individuals  dig  lead  near  the  surface,  and  supply  the 
Indians  and  Canada.  Two  Spaniards  now  here,  who  claim  to  be 
adepts,  say  that  our  mines  are  like  those  of  Mexico,  and  that  if 
we  would  dig  deeper,  we  should  find  silver  under  the  lead ;  at 
any  rate  the  lead  is  excellent.  There  are  also  in  this  country 
copper  mines  beyond  doubt,  as  from  time  to  time  large  pieces  are 
found  in  the  streams."* 


*  Lettrei  Edifiantea,  (Paria,  1781 ,)  vii.  79  to  106. 
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We  have  now  sketched  the  progress  of  French  discovery  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  first  travellers  reached  that  river 
in  1673,  and  when  the  new  year  of  1760  broke  upon  the  great 
Urildemcss  of  the  West,  all  was  still  wild  except  those  little  spots 
upon  t}u>  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  among  the  marshc  of  Louisiana, 
i  Vhi«b  we  have  already  named.  Perhaps  we  ought  hIso  to  except 
Vincennes,  or  St.  Vincent's,  on  the  Wabash*,  as  there  in  cause  to 
believe  that  place  was  settled  as  early  as  1735,  at  least.  But  the 
evidenc*;  in  relation  to  this  matter  is  of  a  kind  which  we  think 
worth  stating,  not  from  the  importance  of  the  matter  itself,  but  to 
illustrate  the  difficulty  which  besets  an  inquirer  into  certain  points 
of  our  early  western  history.  Volney,  by  conjecture,  fixes  the  set- 
tlement of  Vincennes  about  1736  :t  Bishop  Brute  of  Indiana, 
speaks  of  a  missionary  station  there  in  1700,  and  adds,  "  The 
ifriendly  tribes  and  traders  called  to  Canada  for  protection,  and 
then  M.  de  Vincennes  came  with  a  detachment,  I  Uiink,  of  Caiig- 
nan,  and  was  killed  in  1736; "{  Mr.  Bancroft  says  a  militaiy 
establishment  was  formed  there  in  1718,  and  in  1742,  a  settlement 
■of  herdsmen  took  place.  ||  Judge  Law  regards  the  post  as  dating 
back  to  1710  or  1711,  supposing  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Ohio 
settlement  noticed  vn  page  30,  and  quotes  also  an  Act  of  Sale, 
existing  at  Kaskaskia,  (if  we  understand  him  aright,)  which,  in 
in  January,  1735,  speaks  of  M.  de  Vinsenne,  as  "  Commandant 
au  Poste  de  Ouabache.§'*  Again,  in  a  petition  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants  at  Vincennes,  dated  in  November,  1793,  we  find  the  settle- 
ment spoken  of  as  having  been  made  be/ore  1742  ;f  and  such  is 
the  general  voice  of  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  Charlevoix, 
who  records  the  death  of  Vincennes,  which  took  place  among  the 

•  AIM  called  Pott  St.  Yinoant'iluid  Au  Potto  or  0*Port.    , 

t  Volney>i  View,  p.  336. 

I  Butler>i  Kentucky,  Introduction,  xix.,  note. 

1  Hiitorji  United  SUtei,  iii.  146. 

f  L«w>f  AddreM,  1839,  p.  91. 

•1  Americiui  State  Papen,  XTi.  33. 
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Chickasaws,  (see  ante  p.  37,)  in  1736,  makes  no  motion  of  an^ 
post  on  the  Wabash,  or  any  missionary  station  there ;  neither  does 
he  mark  any  upon  his  map,  although  he  gives  even  the  British 
'  forts  upon  the  Tennessee  and  elsewhere.  Vivier,  a  part  of  whose 
letters  wc  have  already  quoted,  says  in  1760  nothing  of  any 
mission  on  the  Wabash,  although  writing  in  respect  to  western 
missions,  and  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  a  fort  upon  the  "  Oua- 
bache ;"  by  this,  it  is  true,  he  meant  doubtless  the  Ohio,  but  how 
natural  to  refer  to  the  post  at  Vincennes,  if  one  existed.  In  a 
volume  of  *'  Memoires"  on  Louisiana,  compiled  from  the  minutes 
of  M.  Dumont  and  published  in  Paris,  in  1763,  but  probably  pre- 
pared in  1749,*  though  wc  have  an  account  of  the  Wabash  or  St. 
Jerome,  its  rise  and  course,  and  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  traders, 
not  a  word  is  found  touching  any  fort,  settlemen'  or  station  on  it. 
Vaudreuil,  when  Governor  of  Louisiana,  in  1761  mentions  even 
then  no  post  on  the  Wabash,  although  he  speaks  of  the  need  of  n 
post  on  the  Ohio,  near  to  where  Fort  Massacf  or  Massacre  was 
built  afterwards,  and  names  Fort  Miami,  on  the  Maumee.|  The 
records  of  Vincennes,  Judge  Law  says,  show  no  mission  earlier 
than  1749.11  Still  farther,  in  "The  Present  State  of  North  Ame- 
rica," a  pamphlet  published  in  London,  in  1766,  with  which  is  a 
map  of  the  French  posts  in  the  West,  we  have  it  stated  that  in 
1760  a  fort  was  founded  at  Vincennes,  and  that  in  1764,  three 
hundred  families  were  sent  to  settle  about  it.§ 

*  Mamoirea  HiitoiiqiiM  lur  la  LoaiaiaM,  kc. 

t  Thirty-fire  or  forty  milea  from  the  Miaaitaippi.  It  received  ita  name,  aa  the  common 
tale  |oea,  from  the  alaugbter  of  ita  farriaon  hy  the  Indiana,  who  decoyed  the  French  loU 
diera  to  the  river  aide,  by  covering  themaelvea  with  bear  akina.  The  atory  may  be  found 
in  HalPa  Sketchea  of  the  Weit,  i.  181.  Nlcolet,  however,  in  hia  Report  to  Congreaa, 
(p.  79,]  aaya  it  waa  not  named  Maaaae  or  Maiaacre,  but  Maniac  i  while  the  writer  of 
Bouquet*a  Eipedition  in  1764,  calla  it  Maaiiac  or  Aaaumption,  built  in  1767.  (Appendix 
ii.  p.  64.)    Thia  taat  ia  probably  the  beat  authority. 

I  Quoted  by  Pownall,  in  hia  Memorial  on  Service  in  North  America,  drawn  up  in  17S6. 
It  forma  an  appendii  to  hia"  Adminiatration  of  the  Coloniea,"  4th  edition,  London,  1768. 
There  ia  alao  an  Eogliah  map  publiahed  in  1747,  by  Kitchen,  purpoaely  to  abow  tha 
French  aettlementa,  which  doea  not  name  Vincennea.     See  alio  Sparka*  Franklin,  iii.  286. 

I  Addreaa,  p.  17. 

^  p.  66.  The  French  forti  mentioned  in  thia  work,  (Preaent  State,  be.)  aa  north  of  the 
Ohio,  were, 

Two  on  French  Creek,  (Riviere  dea  BauA.) 

Du  Queane.    ' 

Sanduaky.  '^ 

Miamia  on  Maumee.  ^  ^^ 
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Pontcbartrain  at  Detioit.    • 
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Spotswood  crosses  the  Allegheny. 


1710. 


•  Such  is  the  state  of  proof  relative  to  Vincennes :  one  thing, 
Kowever,  seems  certain,  which  is,  that  the  Wabash  '*as  very  early 
frequented.  Hennepin,  in  1663-4,  had  heard  of  the  "Hohio"; 
the  route  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  by  the  Wabash,  was 
explored  in  1676;*  and  in  He.  nepin's  volume  of  1698,  is  a  jour- 
nal, said  to  be  that  sent  by  La  Salle  to  Count  Frontenac,  in  1682 
or  3,  which  mentions  the  route  by  the  Maumeef  and  Wabash,  as 
the  most  direct  to  the  great  western  river. 

In  1749,  therefore,  when  the  English  first  began  to  move  seri- 
ously about  sending  men  into  the  Wast,  there  were  only  the  Illi- 
nois and  the  lower  country  settlements,  and  psrhaps  Vincennes ; 
the  present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  being  still 
substantially  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians.  From  this,  how- 
ever, it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  English  colonists  were  ignor- 
ant of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  capacities  of  the  West ,  or  that  the 
movements  of  the  French  were  unobserved  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Governor  Spotswood  of  Virginia,  as  early 
as  1710,  had  commenced  movements^  the  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  the  country  beyond  the  AUeghenies  to  the  English  crown. 
He  caused  the  mountain  passes  to  be  examined,  and  with  much  pomp 
and  a  great  retinue,  undertook  the  discovery  of  the  regions  on  their 
western  side.  Then  it  was  that  he  founded  "  The  Tramontine 
Order,"  giving  to  each  of  those  who  accompanied  him  a  golden 
Lorse-shoe,  in  commemomtion  of  their  toilsome  mountain  march, 
upon  which  they  were  forced  to  use  horse-shoes,  which  were  sel- 
dom needed  in  the  soft  soil  of  the  eastern  vallies.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia, also,  Governor  Keith  and  James  Logan,  Secretary  of  the 
Province,  from  1719  to  1731  represented  to  the  powers  in  Eng- 
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MiiMillimacanac.  '-Hj 

Fox  Rivor  of  Green  Bay.  ^^ 

Crevecceur.   •'' 
.?         Rock  Fort,  or  Fort  St.  Louii, 
J         Vincennes. 

Mouth  of  tlie  Wabath. 

Cahokia. 

Kaakaakia. 

Mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
^         Mouth  of  the  Mimottri. 

At  the  mciuth  of  the  Scioto,  (called  <n  the  work  just  named,  the  "  Siko  lor")  the  French 
had  apoBt  during  the  war  of  1756 ;  lee  Roger^'f?  Journal,  i.ondon,  1765 ;  Post's  Journal 
in  Proud'B  Penntylvania,  toI.  ii.  App.  p.  117.    See  also  Holmes'  Annals,  ii.  71,  72. 
*  Histoire  General  des  Voyages,  xir.  758. 

t  Until  this  century,  usually  called  the  Miami,  and  foraetimei  the  Tawa  or  Ottawa 
Biver. 
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land,  the  necessity  of  taking  steps  to  secui-e  the  western  lands.* 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  by  the  government  of  the  mother 
country,  except  to  take  certain  diplomatic  steps  to  secure  the 
claim  of  Britain  to  those  distant  and  unexplored  wildernesses. 

England,  from  the  outset,  claimed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  on  the  ground  that  the  discovery  and  possession  of  the 
seacoast  was  a  discovery  and  possession  of  the  country ;  and,  as 
is  well  known,  her  grants  to  Virginia,  Connecticut,  and  other  colo- 
nies were  through  to  the  South  Sea.  It  was  not  upon  this,  how- 
ever, that  Great  Britain  relied  in  her  contest  with  France ;  she  had 
other  grounds,  namely,  actual  discovery,  and  purchase  or  title  of 
some  kind  from  the  Indian  owners.  . ,  ■,    ,^  j  ,,fv    <*  ,«_.;,  ..■ 

Her  claim  on  the  score  of  actual  discovery  was  poorly  supported 
however,  and  little  insisted  on. 

"King  Charles  the  First,  in  the  fifth  year  of  hi?  eign  (1630,) 
granted  unto  Sir  Robert  Heath,  his  attorney-general,  a  patent  of 
all  that  part  of  America,"  which  lies  between  thirty-one  and 
thirty-six  degrees  north  latitude,  from  sea  to  sea.  Eight  years 
afterwards,  Sir  Robert  conveyed  this  very  handsome  property  to 
Lord  Maltravers,  who  was  soon,  by  his  father's  death.  Earl  of 
Arundel.  From  him,  by  we  know  not  what  course  of  conveyance, 
this  grant,  which  formed  the  Province  of  Carolana  (not  Carolina,) 
came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe,  whu  wa..,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  attorney-general  of  Englan»l,  true  cwaer  of  that  Province 
in  the  year  of  D'Iberville's  discovery,  1699.t  .  .il£«'>r'.,=;  s.  i  >., 

In  support  of  the  English  claim,  Ih"?  originating,  we  are  told 
by  Dr.  Coxe,  that,  from  the  year  1654  to  the  year  1G64,  one 
*'  Colonel  Wood  in  Virginia,  inhabiting  at  the  Falls  of  James 
'river,  above  a  hundred  miles  west  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  discovered 
at  several  times,  several  branches  of  the  great  rivers,  Ohio  and 
Meschasebe."  Nay,  the  Doctor  affirms,  that  he  had  himself  pos- 
sessed, in  p?J5t  days,  the  Journal  of  a  Mr.  Needham,  who  was  in 
the  Coloiiel's  employ,  which  Journal,  he  adds,  "  is  now  in  the 
hands  of,"  &c.  The  Doctor  also  states,  that  about  the  year  1676, 
he  had  in  his  keeping  a  Journal,  written  by  some  one  who  had 
gone  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  up  as  far  as  the  Yellow 
or  Muddy  river,  otherwise  called  Missouri;  and  he  says,  this 

*  Bancroft,  iii.  364 ;  Jones's  Present  State  of  Virginia,  (1724,)  14 ;  Universal  History, 
sll  192. 
t  A  DeteriptioH  of  the  English  Province  of  Carolana,  tc.,  I7  Daniel  Coxe,  Esqoire. 

London  1732.  pp.113  ett>!{.     ,.„.,-.^,    ,.,.  ,^, .,,,.,    ,,;   , 
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Journal,  in  almost  every  particular,  was  confirmed  by  the  late 
travels.  And  still  further.  Dr.  Coxe  assures  us,  that,  in  1678, 
**  a  considerable  number  of  persons  went  from  New  England  upon 
discovery,  and  proceeded  so  far  as  New  Mexico^  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  beyond  the  river  Meschasebe,  and,  at  their  return, 
rendered  an  account  to  the  government  at  Boston ;"  for  the  truth 
of  all  which  he  calls  Governor  Dudley,  who  was  still  living,  as 
witness.  Nor  had  he  been  idle  himself;  "  apprehending  that  the 
planting  of  this  country  would  be  highly  beneficial,"  he  tried  to 
reach  it  first  from  Carolina,  then  from  "  Pensilvania,  by  the  Sus- 
quehannah  river,"  and  "  many  of  his  people  travelled  to  New 
Mexico."  He  had  also  made  discoveries  through  the  great  river 
Ochequiton,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Alabama;  and  "more  to  the  north- 
west, beyond  the  river  Meschasebe,"  had  found  "  a  very  great 
sea  of  fresh  water,  several  thousand  miles  in  circumference," 
whence  a  river  ran  into  the  South  Sea,  about  the  latitude  of  forty- 
four  degrees,  and  "  through  this,"  he  adds,  "  we  are  assured  the 
English  have  since  entered  that  great  lake." 

These  various  statements  are,  it  must  be  owned,  somewhat 
startling ;  but,  leaving  them  undisturbed  for  the  present,  we  can 
see  clearly  the  bearing  of  what  follows,  namely,  that  the  Doctor, 
in  1698,  fitted  out  two  vessels,  well  armed  and  manned,  one  of 
which  (when,  we  hear  not)  entered  the  Mississippi  and  ascended 
it  above  one  hundred  miles,  and  then  returned, — wherefore,  is 
not  specially  stated.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  corvette  which  M. 
Bienville  turned  out  of  what  he  considered  French  domains ;  as 
Charlevoix  tells  us,  that  the  vessel  which  Bienville  met,  was  one 
of  two  which  left  England  in  1698,  armed  with  thirty-six  guns, 
the  same  number  which  Daniel  Coxe,  the  Doctor's  son,  tells  us, 
were  borne  by  his  father's  vessels.  The  English,  having  thus 
found  their  way  to  the  Meschasebe,  wished  to  prosecute  the  mat- 
ter, and  it  was  proposed  tc  make  there  a  settlement  of  the  French 
Huguenots,  who  had  fled  to  Carolina;  but  the  death  of  Lord 
Lonsdale,  the  chi^f  forwarder  of  tiie  scheme,  put  an  end  to  that 
plan,  and  we  do  not  learn  frvm  Coxe,  whose  work  appeared  in 
1722,  that  any  further  attempts  were  made  by  England,  whose 
'wars  and  woes  nearer  home  kept  her  ftdly  employed. 

And  now,  what  are  we  to  say  to  those  bold  statements  by  Coxe ; 
statements  contained  in  his  memorial  to  the  King  in  1699,  and 
such  as  could  hardly,  one  would  think,  be  tales  a  la  HvnUmf 
Colonel  Wood's  adventures  are  recorded  by  ao  other  writer,  so 
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far  as  we  have  read ;  for,  though  Hutchins,  who  was  geographer 
to  the  United  States  when  the  western  lands  were  first  surveyed, 
refers  to  Wood,  and  also  to  one  Captain  Bolt,  who  crossed  the 
Alleghanies  in  1670,  his  remarks  are  very  vague,  and  he  gives  us 
no  one  to  look  to,  as  knowing  the  circumstances.  Of  the  Boston 
expedition  we  know  still  less ;  the  story  is  repeated  from  Coxe  by 
various  pamphlet  writers  of  those  days,  wheu  Law's  scheme  had 
waked  up  England  to  a  very  decided  interest  in  the  West ;  but  all 
examinations  of  contemporary  writers,  and  the  town  records,  have 
as  yet  failed  to  lend  a  single  fact  in  support  of  this  part  of  the  Doc- 
tor's tale.  While,  therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  English,  at 
an  early  day,  had  visited  the  South  West,  and  even  had  stations  on 
the  Tennessee  and  among  tl^  Chickasaws,  (see  Charlevoix's  map,) 
we  cannot,  on  the  other^hsmd,  regard  the  statements  made  by 
Coxe  as  authenticated.VThen  we  have  it  also  from  tradition,  that 
in  1742,  John  Howard  crossed  the  mountains  from  Vir^nia,  sailed 
in  a  c?noc  made  of  a  buiTalo  skin  down  the  Ohio,  and  was  taken 
by  the  French  on  the  Mississippi ;  *  and  this  tradition  is  confirmed 
by  a  note,  contained  in  a  London  edition  of  Du  Fratz,  printed  in 
1774,  in  which  the  same  facts  p:  to  Howard  are  substantially 
given  as  being  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the  Governor  of 
Vir^nia,  at  the  time  of  his  expedition.  But  this  expedition  by 
Howard,  could  give  England  no  claim  to  the  West,  for  he  made 
no  settlement,  and  the  whole  Ohio  valley  had  doubtless  long  be- 
fore been  explored  by  the  French  t  if  not  the  English  traders.  It 
is,  however,  worthy  of  remembrance,  as  the  earliest  visit  by  an 
Englishman  to  the  West,  which  can  be  consiJiered  as  distinctly 
authenticated.  Soon  aher  that  time,  traders  undoubtedly  began 
to  flock  thither  firom  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  In  1748,  Con- 
rad Weiser,  an  interpreter,  was  sent  from  Philadelphia  with  pres- 
ents to  the  Indians  at  Logstown,  an  Indian  town  upon  the  Ohio, 
between  Pittsbui^h  and  the  Big  Beaver  creek,  and  we  find  the 
residence  of  English  traders  in  that  neighborhood  referred  to  as  of 
some  standing,  even  then.  (  .<, 

■  -■■*  ^ 

*  K«roheTal*s  FaUey  (/ Firfinta.  p.  67.  * 

t  Tr«ei  hmTO  been  found  in  Ohio  bearing  marki  of  the  axe,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  rings,  were  made  ai  fkr  back  aa  1660.— Whittlesejr'a  Diacoune  1840,  p.  8. 

i  Butler's  Hiitory  of  Kentucky,  vol.  i.  second  edition,  (Introduction  zx.)  gives  the 
adrentures  of  one  Sailing  in  the  West,  aa  early  as  1730,  but  his  authority  is  a  late  wrrk, 
{Chrmiiclet  of  Border  Warfare,)  <uid  the  account  is  merely  traditional,  we  presume ; 
Sailing  is  named  in  the  note  to  Du  Pratt,  as  hr-ing  been  with  Howard  in  1742.  There 
are  various  vague  accounts  of  English  in  the  West,  before  Howard's  voyage,    jweating. 


r^!—  T  .')5ryw,'Ki  ^  c:^"^ 
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Lord  Howard  held  a  treaty  loith  the  Six  Nations.      1684. 


But  the  great  ground  whereon  the  English  claimed  dominion 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  was  that  the  Six  Nations*  owned  the 
Ohio  valley,  and  had  placed  it,  with  their  other  lands,  under  the 
protection  of  England.  As  early  as  1684,  Lord  Howard,  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  held  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  at  Albany, 
when,  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Dungan,  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  they  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  mother 
country.!  This  was  again  done  in  1701 ;  and,  upon  the  14th  of 
September,  1726,  a  formal  deed  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the 
chiefs,  by  which  their  lands  were  conveyed  to  England,  in  trust, 
**  to  be  protected  and  defended  by  his  Majesty,  to  and  for  the  use 
of  the  grantors  and  their  heirs."  J  If,  then,  the  Six  Nations  had 
a  good  claim  to  the  western  country,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
&at  England  was  justified  in  defending  that  country  against  the 
French,  as  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  had  agreed  not  to 
invade  the  lands  of  Britain's  Indian  allies.  But  this  claim  of  the 
New  York  savages  has  been  disputed.  Among  others  General 
William  H.  Harrison  has  attempted  to  disprove  it,  and  show,  that 
the  Miami  confederacy  of  Illinois  and  Ohio  could  not  have  been 
conquered  by  the  Iroquois.  1|  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  contro- 
reriiy ;  but  will  only  say,  that  to  us  the  evidence  is  very  strong, 
that,  before  1680,  the  Six  Nations  had  overrun  the  western  lands, 
and  were  dreaded  from  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  to  the  Ohio, 

in  Long'i  Expedition,  speaka  of  a  Coloael '  Vood,  who  had  b«on  there,  beiide  the  one 
mentioned  by  Coxe.  In  a  worV  called  "  The  Ciinteit  in  America  between  England  and 
Fcacoe.  By  aa  Impartial  Hand.  London  1757,"  we  find  it  atated,  that  the  Indiana  at 
Albany,  in  1764,  acknowfedged  that  the  Engllah  had  been  on  the  Ohio  fi>r  (Itrfy  yean. 
And  in  a  memorial  by  the  Britiah  miniatry^  :a  1766,  they  apeak  of  the  West  aa  having  been 
cultivated  by  F.p<tland  for  "above  ^A«1lty  ytari.''^  (8;  arka'  Franklin,  vol. It.  p.  330.) 
Clearer  proof  atil  it  found  in  the  ikct  that  the  GoTemment  of  Pennaylvania  recalled  its 
tradera  from  the  Ohio  as  early  aa  1732,  in  conaequence  of  apprehending  trouble  with  the 

'  French  and  Indiana.    (Minutea  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Fennaylvania,  iii.476. 

■'  •  When  we  firat  hear  of  the  great  northern  confederacy,  there  were  five  tribea  in  it ; 
namely,  Mohawka,  Oaeidu,  Onondagaa,  Cayngaa,  and  Senecaa.  Afterwarda  the  Tuaca- 
roraa  were  conquered  and  taken  into  the  confederacy,  and  it  became  Ike  Six  Nation*. 
Still  later,  the  Nanticokea,  and  Tuteloes,  rime  into  the  union,  which  -irna,  however,  atill 
called  the  Six  Nation*,  though  aometimes  the  Eight  United  Nationi.  T?  ia  confet^eracy 
waa  by  the  French  called  the  "  Iroquoia,**  by  the  Dutch  "  Maqnas,"  by  the  othei:  In- 

V  diana  "Mengive,"  and,  thence,  by  the  Engliah,  ■'Mingoea.*'  Theae  varied  namea  have 
produced  countless  errors,  and  endless  coniUaion.    By  many  writers  we  are  ;oiii  of  the 

^  Iroquois  or  Mohawht ;  and  the  Mingoea  of  tlie  Ohio  are  almost  a.'waya  ip^<en  of  aa  a 

'  tribe.  We  have  used  the  terms  "  Sis  Nations,"  and  "  Iroquois,'''  and  tow  and  then 
"  Mingoes,"  alwaya  meaning  the  whole  confederacy. 

*       i  Plain  Facte,  be.    Philadelphia,  1781.    pp.  23,  23. 

f-      i  Thia  may  be  found  at  length  in  Pownalla  Adminieiration  tf  tie  CoJontc*,  fourth 
edition,  London,  1768,  p.  269. 
I  See  Harriaon'a  Hittorical  Addreu,  1837. 
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and  west  to  the  Mississippi.  In  1673^,  Allouez  and  Dablon  found 
the  Miamis  upon  Lake  Michigan,  fearing  a  visit  from  the  Iroquois,* 
and  from  this  time  forward  we  hear  of  them  in  that  far  land  from 
all  writers,  genuine  and  spurious,  as  may  be  easily  gathered  from 
what  we  have  said  already  of  Tonti  and  his  wars.f  We  camot 
doubt,  therefore,  that  they  did  overrun  the  lands  claimed  by 
them,  and  even  planted  colonies  in  what  is  now  Ohio ;  but  that 
they  had  any  claim,  which  a  Christian  nation  should  have  recog- 
nized, to  most  of  the  territory  in  question,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
think,  as  for  half  a  century  at  least  it  had  been  under  the  rule  of 
other  tribes,  and,  when  the  differences  between  France  and  Eng- 
land began,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  lands  just  above  the 
head  of  the  Ohio,  the  place  of  residence  and  the  hunting-ground 
of  other  tribes.J 

But  some  of  the  western  lands  were  also  claimed  by  the  British, 
as  having  been  actually  purchased.  This  purchase  was  said  to 
have  been  made  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  when  a 
treaty  was  held  between  the  colonists  and  the  Six  Nations  relative 
to  some  alleged  settlements  that  had  been  made  upon  the  Indian 
lands  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir^ia,  and  Maryland ;  and  to  this  treaty, 
of  which  we  have  a  veiy  good  and  graphic  account,  written  by 
Witham  Marshe,  who  went  as  secretary  with  the  commissioners 
for  Maryland,  we  now  turn,  dwelling  upon  it  somewhat,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Indians  were  treated  with. 
The  Maryland,  commissioners  reached  Lancaster  upon  the  21st  of 
June,  before  eithc:r  tiie  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Virginia 
commissioners,  or  the  Indians,  had  arrived;  though  all  but  the 
natives  came  that  evening. 

The  next  forenoon  wore  wearily  away,  and  all  were  glad  to  sit 
down,  at  one  o'clock,  to  a  dinner  in  Uie  court-house,  which  the 
"Virginians  gave  their  friends,  and  from  which  not  many  were 
drawn,  even  by  the  coming  of  the  Indians,  who  came,  to  the 

*  George  Crogfaan,  the  Indian  agent,  took  an  oath  that  the  Iroqnoii  claimed  no  ftrther 
on  the  north  aide  of  the  Ohio  than  the  Great  Miami  or  Stony  river ;  (called  alio  Rocky 
river,  Greut  KTmeami ;  and  Aaaereniet.  Hutchin'a  Geographical  Descriptions,  35.  The 
purport  of  this  oath  Las  been  misunderstood,  it  says  nothing  of  what  the  Iroquois  trans- 
ferred to  England  in  1 768.  See  Butler's  Kentucky,— 5.  6.— Hall's  Sutistica  of  the  West, 
Prefkce,  viii.  Bntler'a  Chronology,  9. — ^The  oadi  is  given  American  State  Papers,  xvii. 
110. 

t  See  Charlevoix,  La  Hontan,  Hennepin,  Tonti,  tte. 

f  "  In  1744,  when  the  Lancaster  treaty  was  held  with  the  Six  Nations,  some  of  their 
number  were  making  war  upon  the  CaUwbas,"— itfariV*  Journal,  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Collections,  vol.  vii.  pp.  190, 191.  ;  •  ':    imiA^^^iM^^ 
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number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two,  with  squaws  and  little 
children  on  horseback,  and  with  their  fire-arms,  and  bows,  and 
arrows,  and  tomahawks,  and,  as  u.<^y  passed  the  coust-house,  in- 
vited the  white  men  with  a  song  to  renew  their  former  treaties. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  vacant  lots  had  be^n  chosen  for  the 
savai'es  to  build  their  wigwams  upon,  and  thither  they  marched 
on  with  Conrad  Weiser,  their  friend  and  interpreter,*  while  the 
Virginians  "  drank  the  loyal  healths,"  and  finished  their  enter- 
tainment. After  dinner  they  went  out  to  look  at  their  dark  allies, 
who  had  few  shirts  among  them,  and  those  black  from  wear,  and 
who  were  very  ragged  and  shabby;  at  all  which  the  well-clad 
and  high-fed  colonists  bit  their  lips,  but  feared  to  laugh.  That 
afternoon  the  chiefs  and  commissioners  met  at  the  court-house, 
«  shaked  hands/'  smoked  a  pipe,  and  drank  "  a  good  quantity  of 
toine  and  punch.'*  The  next  day,  being  Saturday,  the  English 
went  "  to  the  Dunkers'  nunnery,"  and  the  Indians  drank,  and 
danced,  and  shrieked.  Monday,  the  speaking  began,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  and  ended  meiiily  with  dancing,  and  music, 
and  a  great  supper.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  also,  speeches 
were  made,  varied  by  dances,  in  which  appeared  souie  very  disa- 
greeable women,  who  "  danced  wilder  time  than  any  Indians." 
On  Thursday  the  goods  were  opened,  wherewith  the  Maryland 
people  wished  to  buy  the  Indian  claim  to  the  lands  on  which  set- 
tlements had  been  made.  These  goods  were  narrowly  scanned 
by  the  red  men,  but  at  last  taken  for  j£220  Pennsylvania  money, 
after  which  they  drank  punch.  Friday,  the  Six  Nations  agreed  to 
the  grant  desired  by  the  Marylanders,  and  punch  was  drunk  agai  i ; 
and,  on  Saturday,  a  dinner  was  given  to  the  chiefs,  "  at  which," 
says  Marshe,  "  they  fed  lustily,  drank  heartily,  and  were  very 
greasy  before  they  finished."  At  this  dinner,  the  Indians  bestowed 
on  the  governor  of  Maryland  the  name  of  Tocaryhogon,  meaning 
"  Living  in  the  honorable  place."  Jljier  this  came  much  drinking, 
and  when  that  had  gone  forward  some  time,  the  Indians  were 
called  on  to  sign  the  deed  which  had  been  drawn  up,  and  the 
English  again  "put  about  the  glass,  pretty  briskly."  Next,  the 
commissioners  from  Virginia,  supported  by  a  due  quantity  of  toine 
and  bumio,\  held  their  conference  with  the  Indians,  a^d  received 
from  them  "  a  deed  releasing  their  claim  to  a  large  quantity  of 

*For  lomfl  idea  of  Weiier,  lee  Prood'i  Hitiory  of  Pe»H$yliMnia,rol.  ii.,  p.  ^?6, 
where  a  long  letter  by  him  ii  given.    Duy'i  Historical  CoUectiou  of  Pennaylrania,  134. 
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land  lying  in  that  colony  ;"  the  Indians  being  persuaded  to  "  re- 
cognise the  king's  right  to  all  lands  that  are,  or  by  his  majesty^s 
tippomtment  shall  6«,  within  the  colony  of  Virginia."  For  this 
they  received  je200  in  gold,  and  a  like  sum  in  goods,  voith  a  pro- 
mise that,  as  settlements  increased,  more  should  he  paid,  which  pro- 
mise was  signed  and  sealed.  We  need  make  no  comment  upon 
this  deed,  nor  speculate  upon  the  probable  amount  of  bumbo 
which  produced  it.  The  commissioners  from  Virginia,  at  this 
treaty  of  Lancaster,  were  Colonel  Thomas  Lee  and  Colonal  Wil- 
liam Beverly.* 

On  the  5th  of  July,  every  thing  having  been  settled  satisfactori- 
ly, the  commissioners  left  "  the  filthy  town"  of  Lancaster,  and 
took  their  homeward  way,  having  suffered  much  from  the  vermin 
and  the  water,  though  when  they  used  the  latter  would  be  a  curi- 
ous enquiry. 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  upon  which,  as  a'  corner-stone, 
the  claim  of  the  colonists  to  the  west,  by  purchase,  rested ;  and 
upon  this,  and  the  grant  from  the  Six  Nations,  Great  Britain  relied 
in  all  subsequent  steps. 

As  settlements  extended,  and  the  Indians  murmured,  the  pro- 
mise of  further  pay  was  called  to  mind,  and  Weiser  was  sent 
across  the  AUeghanies  to  Logstown,  in  1748, f  with  presents,  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  good  humor ;  and  also  to  sound  them,  pro- 
bably, as  tc  their  feeling  with  regard  to  large  settlements  in  the 
west,  which  some  Virjinians,  wi*h  Colonel  Thomas  Lee,  the  L»ji- 
caster  commissioner,  at  their  head,  were  then  contemplating.  J  The 
object  of  these  proposed  settlements  was  not  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  but  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  which,  with  all  its 
profits,  had  till  that  time  been  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  men, 
half  civilized,  half  savage,  who,  through  the  Iroouois,  had  from 
the  earliest  period  penetrated  to  the  lakes  of  Canada  and  com- 

•  Phin  Facts,  being  an  Examination,  ^.,  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Grant  from  the 
Si*  United  Nations  of  Indian*  to  the  Proprietors  of  Indiana  vs.  the  Decision  of  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia.  Pp.  29-39.  Philadelphia :  R.  Aitken.  1781.  Bparka'  Wash- 
ington, voL  ii.  p.  4S0.  Marshe's  Journal.  The  whole  proceediugs  may  be  fouad  in 
Colden's  History  of  the  Iroquois,  given  with  proper  formal  solemnity. 

t  Pfain  FacM,  pp.  40,  119, 120. 

^  Sparks'  Washington,  vol,  ii.  p.  478.  Scarce  any  thing  wan  known  of  the  old  Ohk> 
Company,  until  Mr.  Sparks'  inqairie«  led  to  tlie  note  referred  to  ;  and  even  now  so  littl« 
is  known,  that  we  cannot  but  hope  some  Historical  Society  will  prevail  on  Charles  Fenton 
Mercer,  formerly  of  Virginia,  who  holds  the  papers  of  tliat  Company,  to  allow  thfiir  pub- 
lication. No  flill  bi-rtory  of  the  West  can  be  writtp^  wMil  tli«  fijsto  telative  $o  jbe  gr$a$ 
k-'d  companies  are  better  known.  -•«"''*  ^^'^ '  ^r-^-    ■    - 
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peted  everywhere  with  the  French  for  skins  and  furs.*  It  was 
now  proposed  in  Virginia  to  turn  these  fellows  out  of  their  good 
berth  beyond  the  mountains,  by  means  of  a  great  company,  which 
should  hold  lands  and  build  trading-houses,  import  European  goods 
regularly,  and  export  the  furs  of  the  west  in  return  to  London. 
Accordingly,  after  Weiser's  conference  with  the  Indians  at  Logs- 
to'xm,  which  was  favorable  to  their  views,  Thomas  Lee,  with 
twelve  other  Virgin''  is,  amon  ,  whim  were  Lawrence  and  Augus- 
tine, brothers  of  Ot.  'ir^  '■'  .>^4>iingtm,  and  also  Mr.  Hanbury  of 
London,  formed  an  .  Jii  '.-i.  /  which  they  called  the  "  Ohio  Com- 
pany," and  in  1748, ,  •*!/;''.iw.  the  king  for  a  grant  beyond  the 
mountains.  This  petition  was  • '  '^ved  by  the  monarch,  and  die 
government  of  Virginia  was  order»iu  to  grant  to  the  petitioners 
hall'  a  million  of  acres  within  the  bounds  of  that  colony,  beyond 
the  Alleghanies,  two  hundred  thousand  of  which  were  to  be  loca- 
ted at  once.  This  portion  was  to  be  held  for  ten  years  free  of 
quib'ent,  provided  the  company  would  put  there  one  hundred 
families  within  seven  years,  and  build  a  fort  sufficient  to  protect 
the  settlement ;  all  which  the  company  proposed,  and  prepared  to 
do  at  once,  and  sent  to  London  for  a  cargo  suited  to  the  Indian 
trade,  which  was  to  come  out  so  as  to  arrive  in  November,  1749. 

Other  companies  were  also  formed  about  this  time  in  Virginia, 
to  colonize  the  west.  Upon  the  12th  of  June,  1749,  a  grant  of 
800,000  acres,  firom  the  line  of  Canada,  north  and  west,  was 
made  to  the  Loyal  Company ;  and,  upon  the  29th  of  October,  '57, 
another,  of  100,000  acres  to  the  Greenbriar  Company.f 

But  the  French  were  not  blind  all  this  while.  They  saw,  that, 
if  the  British  once  obtained  a  strong-hold  upon  the  Ohio,  they 
might  not  only  prevent  their  settlements  upon  it,  but  must  at  last 
come  upon  their  lower  posts,  and  so  the  battle  be  fought  sooner  or 
later.  To  the  danger  of  the  English  possessions  in  the  west,  Vau- 
dreuil,  the  French  governor,  had  been  long  alive.  Upon  the  10th 
of  May,  1744,  he  wrote  home  representing  the  consequences  that 
must  come  from  allowing  the  British  to  build  a  trading-house 
among  the  Creeks  \X  and,  in  November,  1748,  he  anticipated  their 

*  See  Charlevoix,  first  and  aecond  vol.  in  iriuiy  placet ;  eapecially  i.  603,  616,  ii.  133, 
360,  373.    The  English  were  at  Mackinac  ■•  early  as  1686. 

t  Revised  Statutes  of  Virginia,  by  B.  W.  Leigb,  ii.  347. 

4  Pownall's  Memorial  on  Service  in  America,  as  before  quoted.  Vaudreuil  came  out 
as  Governor  of  Canada  in  1766.— Jlf(M«adbiM«((«  Historxcal  Collecti«nf  vol.  vU.,  p.  106. 
See  also  Holmea>  Annah,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 
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seizure  of  Fort  Prudhomme,  which  was  upon  the  Mississippi  be- 
low t'le  Ohio.*  Nor  was  it  for  mere  sickly  missionary  stations 
that  the  governor  feared ;  for,  in  the  year  last-named,  the  Illinois 
settlements,  few  as  they  weie,  sent  flour  and  com,  the  hams  of 
hogs  and  bears,  pickled  pork  and  beef,  myrtle  wax,  cotton,  tallow, 
leather,  tobacco,  lead,  iron,  copper,  some  little  buffalo  wool,  veni- 
son, poultry,  bear's  grease,  oil,  skins,  and  coarse  furs,  to  the  New 
Orleans  market.  Even  in  1746,  from  five  to  six  h»mdred  barrels 
of  flour,  according  to  one  authority,  and  two  thous:md  according 
to  another,  went  thither  from  Illinois,  convoys  ai\nually  going 
down  in  December  with  the  produce. f  Having  the^e  fears,  and 
seeing  the  danger  of  the  late  movements  of  the  British,  Galli- 
soniere,  then  governor  of  Canada,  determined  to  place,  along 
t)ie  Ohio,  evidences  of  the  French  claim  to,  and  possession  of, 
the  country ;  and  for  that  purpose,  in  the  summer  of  1749,  sent 
Louis  Celeron,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  to  place  plates  of  lead,  on 
which  were  written  out  the  claims  of  France,  in  the  mounds,  and 
at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.J  Of  this  act,  William  Trent,  who 
was  sent  out  in  1762,  by  Virginia,  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  heard 
while  upon  the  Ohio,  and  mentioned  it  m  his  Journal ;  and,  within 
a  few  years,  one  of  the  plates,  with  the  inscription  partly  defaced, 
has  been  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  Of  this  plate, 
the  date  upon  which  is  August  16th,  1749,  a  particular  account 
was  sent,  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  to  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, in  whose  second  volume  (p.  636-641)  the  inscription  may 
be  found  at  length.  By  this  step,  the  French,  perhaps,  hoped  to 
quiet  the  title  to  the  river,  "  Oyo" ;  but  it  produced  not  the  least 
result.  In  that  very  year,  we  are  told,  a  trading-house  was  built 
by  the  English,  upon  the  Great  Miami,  at  the  spot  since  called 
Loramie's  Store  ;||  while,  from  another  source  we  learn,  that  two 

*  Pownall's  Memorial. 

t  Ibid.    Aeprowntationi  to  Earl  of  HiUiborongh,  1T70,  quoted  in  Filion's  Kentucky, 
1784 :  alio,  in  HutchiiM'  Gtiographical  Description,  p.  16. 

i  Sparkt'  WoBhinglon,  vol.  ii.  p.  430.— Atwater>B  Hutorytf  OAto,  fint  edition,  p.  109. 
— Tran$actiM$  of  the  Ameriean  Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  635-641.  De  Witt 
Clinton  received  the  plate  mentioned  in  the  text  fVom  Mr.  Atwater,  who  aaya  it  was  found 
at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Muskingnm,  though  marked  as  Iiaving  been  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Venango  (Yenangue)  River,  (French  Creek,  we  presume.)  Celeron  wrote  <rom  an 
old  Shawanee  town  on  the  Ohio,  to  Governor  Hamilton  of  Pennsylvania,  respecting  the 
intrusion  of  traders  from  that  colony  into  the  French  dominions. — Minutes  of  the  Council 
of  Pennsylvania,  quoted  in  DUlon'j  History  of  Indiana,  i.  66. 

I  Contest  in  America,  by  an  Impartial  Hand.    Once  this  writes  speaks  vf  this  post  as 
npon  the  Wabash,  but  he  doubtless  meant  that  on  the  Miami.  '   ^^«{  HtMUXM* 
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traders  were,  in  1749,  seized  by  the  French  upon  the  Maiimee. 
At  any  rate,  the  storm  was  gathering ;  the  English  company  warf 
determined  to  carr'  out  its  plan,  and  the  French  were  determined 
to  oppose  them. 

During  1760,  we  hear  of  no  step,  by  either  party ;  but  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1761,  we  find  Christopher  Gist,  the  agcrt  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Ohio  Company  to  examine  the  western  lands, 
upon  a  visit  to  the  Twigtwees  or  Tuigtuis,  who  lived  upon  the 
Miami  River,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.*  In 
speaking  of  this  tribe,  Mr.  Gist  says  nothing  of  a  trading-house 
among  them,  (at  least  in  the  passage  from  his  Journal  quoted  by 
Mr.  Sparks,)  but  he  tells  us,  they  left  the  Wabash  for  the  .sake  of 
trading  with  the  English  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the  spot 
which  he  visited  was  at  the  mouth  of  Loraime's  Creek,  where,  as 
we  have  said,  a  trading-house  was  built  about  or  before  this  time. 
Gist  says,  the  Twigtwees  were  a  very  numerous  people,  much 
superior  to  the  Six  Nations,  and  that  thc-y  were  formerly  in  the 
French  interest.  Wynne  speaks  of  them  as  the  same  with  the 
Ottowas ;  but  Gist  undoubtedly  meant  the  great  Miamis  confede- 
racy ;  for  he  says  that  they  are  not  one  tribe,  but  "  many  different 
tribes,  under  the  same  form  of  govemment,"t  Upon  this  journey 
Gist  went  as  far  down  the  Ohio  as  the  Falls,  and  was  gone  seven 
months,  though  the  particulars  of  his  tour  are  yet  unknown  to  us  ; 
his  Journal,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  passages  published 
by  Mr.  Sparks,  and  some  given  in  the  notes  to  Imlay  and  Pownall's 
account  of  the  West,  still  resting  in  manuseript.J 
'  Having  thus  generally  examined  the  land  upon  the  Ohio,  in 
November  Gist  commenced  a  thorough  survey  of  the  tract  south 

« 

ii^i'    *  Sptrki'  Waihingtan,  *ol.  ii.  p.  37. 

i:  i  8«e  Harrifon'i  Di$eour$e,  already  quoted.— Franklin,  following  a  Twigtwee  chief 
prenent  at  Carliilo,  in  1753,  (Minutei  of  ttiat  Cf^uncil,  p.  7.  Spaika'  Franklin,  vol.  iv. 
p.  71,)  speaks  rP  the  Piankoshaws,  a  tribe  of  the  Twigtwees;  and  again,  of  the  Mlamia 
or  Twigtwees  (ibid.  vol.  iil.  p.  72.)  The  name  is  spelt  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Pennsylvania,  Twechtwese,  and  they  are  described  as  those  Indians,  called 
by  the  French,  Miamis,  (iii.  470  )  On  Erana'  map,  of  1765,  they  are  called  Tawijtt^vi, 
ard  are  mentioned  among  the  confederated  nations,  of  the  west.— See  also  General 
Harrison's  letter  of  March  22, 1814,  in  McAfee,  p.  43. 

^      %  Pownall'a  typography  is  in  Imlay,  edition  of  1797,  London,  from  p.  82  to  129.    From 

'  Evans'  map,  first  published  in  17SS,  and  repablished  in  1776,  we  learn  that  Gist  crossed 

the  mountains  near  the  heads  of  the  Cumberland,  went  down  the  Kentucky  River 

tome  distance,  thence  crossed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  which  stream  he  followed  up, 

^  and  afterwards  turning  east,  went  across  the  Muskingum  to  Fort  Pitt :  the  year  in  which 

\  he  did  this  is  not  given,  nor  do  we  know  whether  the  route  u  laid  down  in  Eruu'  first 

edition  of  1766.  »f«»r:>  >»»<"•«  ««n«««'jr' wis*;, «e.';-!k-,rj(  wtj  .'>^ 
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of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Kanawha,  which  was  that  on  which 
the  Oliio  Company  proposed  to  make  their  first  settlement,  lie 
spent  the  winter  in  that  labor.  In  1751  also,  General  Andrew 
Lewis,  commenced  some  surveys  in  the  Greenbriar  country,  on 
behalf  of  the  company  already  mentioned,  to  which  one  hundre(J 
thousand  acres  of  land  had  been  granted  in  that  region;*  but 
his  proceedings,  as  well  as  Gist's,  were  soon  interrupted.  Mean- 
while  no  treaty  of  a  definite  character  had  yet  been  held  with  the 
western  Indians ;  and,  as  the  influence  both  of  tlic  French  and  of 
the  independent  English  traders,  was  against  the  company,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  do  something,  and  the  Virginia  government 
was  desired  to  invite  the  chiejis  to  a  CQoferencc  at  Logstowi^i 
which  was  done.  — 

■  -.  All  this  time  the  French  had  not  been  idle.  They  not  only 
stirred  up  the  savages,  but  took  measures  to  fortify  certain  points  . 
on  the  iipper  waters  of  the  Ohio,  from  which  all  lower  posts  might 
be  easily  attacked,  and,  beginning  at  Persqu'Ile,  or  Erie,  on  the 
lake,  prepared  a  line  of  communication  with  the  Alleghany.  This 
was  done  by  opening  a  wagon-road  from  Erie  to  a  little  lake  lying 
at  the  head  of  French  Creek,  where  a  second  fort  was  built,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  that  at  E.ie.  When  this  second  fort  was  fortified 
we  do  not  clearly  learn ;  but  some  time  in  1762,  we  believe. f 
But  lest,  while  these  little  castles  were  quietly  rising  amid  the 
forest,  the  British  also  might  strengthen  themselves  too  securely 
to  be  dislodged,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  keep  the  Ohio 
clear;  and  this  party,  early  in  1752,  having  heard  of  the  trading- 
house  upon  the  Miami,  and,  very  likely,  of  the  visit  to  it  by 
Gist,  came  to  the  Twigtwees  and  demanded  the  traders,  as  unau- 
thorized intruders  upon  French  lands.  The  Twigtwees,  how- 
ever, were  neither  cowards  nor  traitors,  and  refused  to  deliver  up 
their  friends.^  The  French,  assisted  by  the  Ottawas  and  Chip- 
pewas,  then  attacked  the  trading-house,  whieh  was  probably  a 

^^*  Stuart'a  Memoir  of  Indian  War.    Border  Warlhre,  48.  "  •'»" 

+  Washington's  Journal,  of  1753.— Mante,  in  hia  Hi$tory  of  the  War,  aaya,  early  ia 
1758 ,  but  there  waa  a  poat  at  Erie  when  the  traders  wer«  taken,  before  June,  176S. 

'  %  Sparka>  Franklin,  vol.  iv.  p.  71.— vol.  iii.  p.  230.  Plain  Fact*,  p.  42.— C<m«Ml  in, 
North  America,  tc.  p.  ZO.—Wettern  Monthly  Magazine,  1833.— Thia  fort  was  always 
referred  to  in  the  early  treatiea  of  the  United  States  with  the  Indians ;  see  Land  Latcs 
and  treaties,  poet- — Several  other  captures  beside  thia  are  retcrred  to  by  Franklin  and 
others.  The  attack  on  Loptown.  spoken  of  by  Smollett  and  Rnasell,  waa  doubtleaa  thia 
attack  on  the  Miami  post.  Smollett;  George  II.  chap.  is.  See  alao  Burk'a  Virginiay 
Tol.  iii.  p.  170.  -  u.v^  . .  <•  ut 
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block-'^ouse,  and  after  a  wverc  battle,  in  which  fourteen  of  the 
natives  were  killed,*  and  others  wounded,  took  and  destroyed  it, 
carrying  the  tradem  away  to  Canada  aa  p'isoners,  or,  as  one 
account  says,  burning  some  of  them  alive.  This  fort,  or  trading- 
house,  was  called  by  the  English  writers  Pickawillany.f  ^'  '«*•'*' 
'  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  first  British  settlement  in  the  Ohio 
fiJley,  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  was  destroyed  early  in 
1752,  as  we  know  by  the  fact,  that  its  destruction  was  refftred 
to  by  the  Indians  at  the  Logstown  treaty  in  June.  What  traders 
they  were  who  were  taken,  we  do  not  know  with  certainty.  Some 
have  thought  them  agents  of  the  Ohio  Company ;  but  Gist's  pro- 
ceedings about  the  Kenhawa  do  not  favor  the  idea,  neither  do  the 
subsequent  step»  of  the  company;  and  in  the  "  History  of  Penn- 
^Ivania,"  ascribed  to  Franklin,  we  find  a  gift  of  condolence 
made  by  that  Province  to  the  Twigtwees  for  those  slain  in  defence 
of  the  traders  among  them,  in  1752,  which  leads  us  to  believe 
that  they  were  independent  merchants  from  that  colony.): 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  both  parties  became  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  events  in  the  T/est.  The 
English,  on  their  part,  determined  to  purchase  from  the  Indians 
a  title  to  the  lauds  they  wished  to  occupy,  by  fair  means  or 
foul ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1752,  Messrs.  Fry,||  Lomax,  and  Pat- 
ton,  were  sent  from  Virginia  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  na- 
tives at  Logstown,  to  learn  what  they  objected  to  in  the  treaty 
of  Lancaster,  of  which  it  was  said  they  complained,  and  to  settle 
all  difficulties.  §  On  Uie  9th  of  Jane,  the  commissioners  met  the 
led  men  at  Logstown :  thiii  was  a  little  village,  seventeen  miles 


•  Among  them  •  king  of  the  Piankeahtwi.  (Minute*  of  the  Council  of  Carliile,  1703.) 
Ihtm  tflow  Minutm  we  learn  tlao  that  the  Ottawa*  and  Cbippewai  aided  the  French. 

t  Washington*!  Journal  (London,  1754)  hai  a  map  on  which  the  name  it  printed  "  Pik- 
kawallBBa."— A  manorial  of  the  king*a  miniaMra,  in  1700,  reAra  to  It  as  •<  Pksltawillanea, 
in  the  centre  of  the  territory  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabaah."  (Sparlia'  Franklm, 
vol.  iv.  p.  390.)  The  name  is  probtUj  some  variation  of  Piqua  or  Pkekawajr  in  1773 1 
written  by  Rev.  David  Jones  <<  Piekaweke."    (Cist's  Cincinnati  MisoeUany,  i.  960.) 

I  The  Twigtwees  met  th«  Pennsylvsnians  at  Lancaster,  in  Jaly,  1748,  and  made  a 
treaty  with  them.  (Dillon's  Indiana,  i.  68.)  Croghan  also  (Butler's  Kentooky,  471,) 
speaks  of  them  as  connected  with  Pennsylvania.  The  Shawnese,  iVom  the  west,  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  make  treaties,  in  1791.  (ftUnntes  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, iii.  491.) 

I  AAevwards  Commander  in  Chief  over  Washington,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  war  of  1700— 68{  he  died  at  Will's  Creek,  (Cumberland)  Blay  31, 1704.  (Spuka> 
Washington,  ii.  37.  note.) 

i  Plauk  FacUr  p.  40^— «parkar  WcL*kMgt«n,  vol.  iL  p.  480. 
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Treaty  of  Logitoum, 


and  n  half  below  Pittsburgh,  upon  the  north  «de  of  the  Ohio.*  It 
had  lon^  been  a  trading-point,  but  had  been  abandoned  by  th<r 
Indians  in  1760. f  Here  the  Lancaster  treaty  was  produced,  and 
the  sale  of  the  western  lands  insisted  upon ;  but  the  chiefs  said, 
"No;  they  had  not  heard  of  any  sale  west  of  the  warrior's  road,^ 
which  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  ridge."  The  commis- 
sioners then  offered  goods  for  a  ratification  of  the  Lancaster  treaty ; 
spoke  of  the  proposed  settlement  by  ^he  Ohio  Company ;  and  used 
all  their  persuasions  to  secure  the  land  wanted.  Upon  the  11th 
of  June,  the  Indians  replied.  They  recognised  the  treaty  of  Lan* 
caster,  and  the  authority  of  the  Six  Nations  to  make  it,  but  denied 
that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  western  lands  being  conveyed 
to  the  English  by  said  deed  ;  and  declined,  upon  the  whole,  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  treaty  of  1744.  "  However,"  said  the 
savages,  "  as  the  French  have  already  struck  the  Twigtwees,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  assistance  and  protection,  and  wish 
you  would  build  a  fort  at  once  at  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio."||  But 
this  permission  was  not  what  the  Virginians  wanted  ;  so  they  took 
aside  Montour,  the  interpreter,  who  was  a  son  of  the  famous 
Catherine  Montour,§  and  a  chief  among  the  Six  Nations,  being 
three-fourths  of  Indian  blood,  and  persuaded  him,  by  valid  argu« 
ments,  (of  the  kind  which  an  Indian  most  appreciates  doubtless,)  to 
use  his  influence  with  his  fellows.  This  he  did;  an 'I,  upon  the  13th 
of  June,  they  all  united  in  signing  a  deed,  confirming  the  Lancaster 
treaty  in  itsjull  extent,  consenting  to  a  settlement  southeast  of  the 
Ohio,  and  guarantying  that  it  should  not  be  disturbed  by  them.f 

*  Croghan,  in  hii  Jmnud  aaya,  that  Logitown  wrs  «autA  of  the  Ohio.  (  Batler'a  Ken- 
tuck};,  App.)  The  river  it  itaeir  nearly  north  and  iouth  at  the  tpot  in  question ;  bat  wo 
always  call  the  Canada  side  the  north  side,  having  reference  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  stream. 

•f  Bouquet**  EKptditmt>  London,  1766.  p.  10/— Logstown  is  given  oa  the  map  aceom' 
panying  the  volume. 

i  Washington  (Sparks*  ii.  SS6,)  speaks  of  a  warrior's  path  coming  out  upon  the  Ohl'9 
about  thirty  miles  above  the  Great  Kenhawa;— Filson  and  Hutchins  (see  map)  make  the" 
one  referred  to  by  thcra  terminate  below  the  Scioto.— One  may  have  been  a  branch  used 
by  the  Muskingum  and  Hocking  tribes,  l>  •.  otter  by  those  of  the  Scioto  Valley. 

1  Pfain  Ports,  p.  48.  i^ 

%  For  a  Rketch  of  this  woman,  see  MM»aehu»»tt$  Hiitorkal  Colketioni,  First  Seriea, 
vol.  vii  p.  189,  or  Stone's  L\fe  of  Brant,  vol.  i.  p.  339.  She  had  two  sons,  Andrew  and 
Henry.  The  latter  was  a  captain  among  the  li  iquois,  the  former  a  common  interpreter, 
ap,  irently.  Andrew  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1749.  Which  of  them  was  at  LogstowA 
we  are  not  told ;  but,  t^om  his  influence  with  the  Indians,  it  was  probably  Henry. 

Y  Plain  Fneti,  pp  39—44.  The  Virginia  commissioners  were  men  of  high  ohar«oter, 
bait  iMated  with  the  Indians  accenling  to  the  idea*  of  their  day. 
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Settlers  cross  the  Mountains. 


1752. 


By  *uch  means  was  obtained  the  first  treaty  with  the  Indians  in 
the  Ohio  valley. 

All  this  time  the  two  powers  beyond  the  Atlantic  were  in  a 
professed  state  "of  profound  peace;"  and  commissi  lu^rs  were  at 
^  Paris  trying  to  out-manoeuvre  one  another  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
puted lands  in  America,*  though  in  the  West  all  looked  like 
war.  We  have  seen  how  the  English  outwitted  the  Indians,  and 
secured  themselves,  as  they  thought,  by  their  politic  conduct- 
But  the  French,  in  this  as  in  all  cases,  proved  tliat  they  knew  best 
how  to  manage  the  natives ;  and,  though  they  had  to  contend  with 
the  old  hatred  felt  toward  them  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  though 
they  by  no  means  refrained  from  strong  acts,  marching  through 
the  midst  of  the  Iroquois  country,  attacking  the  Twigtwees,  and 
seizing  the  English  traders,  nevertheless  they  did  succeed,  as  the 
British  never  did,  in  attaching  the  Indians  to  their  cause.  As  an 
old  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  said  at  Eaaton^in  1758;  "The  Indi- 
ans on  the  Ohio  left  you  because  of  your  own  fault.  When  we 
heard  the  French  were  coming,  we  asked  you  for  help  and  arms, 
but  we  did  not  get  them.  The  French  came,  they  treated  us 
kindly,  and  gained  our  affections.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  set- 
tled on  our  lands^for  his  Qwn  benefit,  and,  when  we  wanted  help, 
forsook  us.f'*JkiM**'*Wt-«ji!aifi>)^*.rt-!'fe^  %ititfiki^-'ml.^fS'n^jf 

y  So  stood  matters  at  the  close  of  1752.  The  English  had 
secured  (as  they  thought)  a  title  to  the  Indian  lands  south-east  of 
the  Ohio,  and  Gist  was  at  work  laying  out  a  town  and  fort  there 
on  Sburtees  (Chartier's)  Creek,  about  two  miles  below  the  Fork.J 
El'  ven  families  also  were  crossing  the  mountains  to  settle  at  the 
pMnt  where  Gist  had  fixed  his  own  residence,  west  of  Laurel  Hill, 
and  not  far  from  the  Youghiogany.  Goods  too  had  come  from 
England  for  the  Ohio  Company,  which,  however,  they  could  not 
well,  and  dared  not,  carry  beyond  Will's  Creek,  the  point  where 
Cumberland  now  stands,  whence  they  were  taken  by  tlie  traders 
and  Indians ;  and  there  was  even  some  prospect  of  a  road  across 
the  mountains  to  the  Monongahela. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  gathering  cannon  and 
^^  Stores  upon  Lake  Erie,  and,  without  treaties  or  deeds  for  laad, 
'"^^ere  gaining  the  good  will  of  even  inimical  tribes,  and  preparing^ 
;  when  all  was  ready,  to  strike  the  blow.    Some  of  the  savages,  it 

*  See  SmoUett ;  George  IL,  chapten  viii.  and  iz. 

i  Plain  Facta,  p.  65. — Pownall'a  Memoir  on  Service  in  North  America^ 

t  Sparki'  WashingtoHt  vol.  ii.  pp.  433, 482,  and  ir.ap,  p.  38. 
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is  true,  remonslrited.  They  said  they  did  not  understand  this 
dispute  between  the  Europeans,  as  to  which  of  them  the  western 
lands  belonged  to,  for  they  did  not  belong  to  either.  But  the 
French  bullied  when  it  served  their  turn,  and  flattered  when  it 
sensed  their  turn,  and  all  the  while  went  on  with  their  prepara- 
tions, which  were  in  an  advanced  state  early  in  1753.* 

In  May  of  that  year,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  informed  the 
Assembly  of  the  French  movements,  a  knowledge  of  which  was 
derived,  in  part  at  least,  from  Montour,  who  had  been  present  at 
a  conference  between  the  French  and  Indians  relative  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  West.f  The  assembly  thereupon  voted  six  hundred 
pounds  for  distribution  among  tlie  tribes,  besides  two  hundred  for 
tlie  present  of  condolence  to  the  Twigtwees,  already  mentioned. 
This  money  was  not  sent,  but  Conrad  Weiser  was  despatched  in 
August  to  learn  how  tilings  stood  among  the  Ohio  savages.j:  Vir- 
ginia was  moving  also.  In  June,  or  earlier,  a  commissioner  was 
sent  westward  to  meet  the  French,  and  ask  how  they  dared  invade 
his  Majesty's  province.  The  messenger  went  to  Logstown,  but 
was  afraid  to  go  up  the  Alleghany,  as  instructed.  1|  Trent  was 
also  sent  off  with  guns,  powder,  shot  and  clothing  for  the  friendly 
Indians ;  and  then  it  was,  that  he  learned  the  fact  already  stated, 
as  to  the  claim  of  the  French,  and  their  burial  of  medals  in  proof 
of  it.  While  these  measures  were  taken,  another  treaty  with  the 
wild  men  of  the  debatable  land  was  also  in  contemplation ;  and  in 
September,  1753,  William  Fairfax  met  their  deputies  at  Winches- 
ter, Virginia,  where  he  concluded  a  treaty,  with  the  particulars  of 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  but  on  which,  we  are  told,  was  an 
indorsement,  stating  that  such  was  their  feeling,  that  he  had  not 
dared  to  mention  to  them  either  ike  Lancaster  or  the  Logstown 
treaty  ;^  a  most  sad  comment  upon  the  modes  taken  to  obtain 
those  grants.  In  the  month  following,  however,  a  more  satisfac- 
tory interview  took  place  at  Carlisle,  between  the  representatives  of 
the  Iroquois,  Delawares^  Shawanese,  Twigtwees  and  O'.vandeats, 
and  the  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  Richard  Peters,  Isaac 
Norris,  and  Benjamin  Franklin.    At  this  meeting  the  attack  on  the 

*  See  in  Watbington'i  Journal,  the  Speech  of  Half-Ung  to  the  f  teqoh  CQQUnaisdet 


and  hif  answer.— Sparki'i  Waihington,  vol.  it.  p.  484. 
.    tSparkiTravUw.vol.  iii.  p.  219. 

I  Sparks'  Watkington,  vol.  ii.  p.  930. 

i  Sparks'  WMhington,  toI.  ii.  p.  430. 

f  Plain  Faeti,  p-  44. 
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Washington  sent  West. 


1763. 


Twig^wees  was  talked  over,  the  plans  of  the  French  discussed,  and 
a  treaty  concluded.  The  Indians  had  sent  three  messages  to  the 
French,  warning  them  away ;  the  reply  was,  that  they  were  coming 
to  build  forts  at  ",Wenengo,"  (Venango,)  Mohongialo  forks, 
(Pittsbur^,)J  Logtown,  and  Beaver  Creek.  ITie  red  men  com- 
plained of  the  traders  as  too  scattered,  and  as  killing  them  with 
rum;  they  wished  only  three  trading  stations,  viz.  moutli  of 
"Mohongely,"  (Pittsburgh,)  logtown,  and  mouth  of  "Canawa."* 
Soon  after  this,  no  satisfaction  beuig  obtained  from  the  Ohio, 
either  as  to  the  force,  position,  or  purposes  of  the  French,  Robert 
Dinwiddie,  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  determined  to  send  to  them 
another  messenger,  and  selected  a  young  surveyor,  who,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  had  received  the  rank  of  major,  and  whose  previ- 
ous life  had  inured  him  to  hardship  and  woodl&nd  ways,  while  his 
courage,  cool  judgment,  and  firm  will,  all  fitted  him  for  such  a 
mission.  This  young  man,  as  all  know,  was  George  Washington, 
who  was  twenty-one  years  and  eight  months  old,  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment.f  With  Gist  as  his  guide,  Washington  left 
Will's  Creek,  where  Cumberland  now  is,  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, and,  on  the  22d,  reached  the  Monongahela  about  ten  miles 
above  the  Fork.  Thence  he  went  to  Logstown,  where  he  had  long 
conferences  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  living  in  that  neigh- 

bourhood.f    Here  he  learned  the  position  of  the  French  upon  the 

t 

•  Minutef  of  Treaty  at  Carlisle  in  Oct.  1753,  pp.  6  h>  8.  *|S^Ajfi«t^\ 

i  Sparks'  Watkington,  toI.  ii.  pp.  323-447. 

f  A  passage  of  Washington's  Diary  is  worth  extracting  aa  showing  the  condition  of  the 
French,  in  the  Far  West  at  that  time. 

<'  26th. — Came  to  town  finir  of  ten  Frenchmen,  who  had  deserted  from  a  company  at 
the  Kuakaskna,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  this  river.  I  got  the  following  account  from 
them : — They  were  sent  from  New  Orleans  with  a  hundred  men  and  eight  canoe.loads  of 
provisions  to  this  place,  where  they  expected  to  have  met  the  same  number  of  men,  ft'oni 
the  forts  on  tilts  side  of  Lake  Erie,  to  convoy  them  and  the  stores  up,  who  were  nc; 
arrive-d  when  they  ran  off. 

"  I  inquired  into  the  situation  of  the  French  on  the  Mississippi,  their  numbers  and 
what  fbrta  they  had  built.  They  informed  me,  that  there  were  four  small  fbrts  between 
New  Orleans  and  the  Black  Islands,  garrisoned  with  about  thirty  or  forty  men,  and  a  few 
■mall  pieces  in  each.  That  at  New  Orleans,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
there  are  thirty-five  companies  of  forty  men  each,  with  a  pretty  strong  fort  mo  i.  'ing  eight 
carriage-guns ;  and  at  the  Black  Islands  there  are  several  companies  and  a  fort  witli  n.i 
guns.  The  Black  Islands  are  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  obove  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  which  is  about  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  above  New  Orleans.  They  -dso  acquainted 
me,  that  there  was  a  small  palisadoed  fort  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Obalsh,  about 
sixty  leagues  from  the  Mississippi.  The  Obaish  heads  neir  the  west  ent*.  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  affords  the  communication  botween  the  French  on  the  Mississippi  and  those  on  the 
lakes.  Those  deserters  came  up  fVom  the  lowot  Shannoahcown  with  one  Brown,  an 
Indian  trader,  and  were  going  to  Philadelphia."  .    ,,..,., 
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Riviere  aux  Bceufsy  and  the  condition  of  thoir  forts.  He  heard  also 
that  they  had  determined  not  to  come  down  the  river  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  but  had  warned  all  the  Indians,  that,  if  they  did 
not  keep  still,  the  whole  Frenfch  force  would  be  turned  upon  them ; 
and  that,  if  they  and  the  English  were  equally  strong,  they  would 
divide  the  land  between  them,  and  cut  off  all  the  natives.  These 
Areata,  and  fae  mingled  kindness  and  severity  of  the  French,  had 
produced  the  desired  effect.  Shingiss,  king  of  the  Delawares, 
feared  to  meet  Washington,  and  the  Shannoah  (Shawanee)  phie& 
would  not  come  either.*  Wimm^  -^*  VW:d'i'fj^Aii 

The  truth  was,  these  Indians  were  in  a  very  awkward  position. 
They  could  not  resist  the  Europeans,  and  knew  not  which  to  side 
with ;  so  that  a  non-committal  policy  was  much  the  safest,  and 
they  were  wise  not  to  return  by  Washington  (as  he  desired  they 
should)  the  wampum  received  from  the  French,  as  that  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  breaking  witli  them. 

Finding  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  these  people,  Wash'^ 
ington  left  Logfitown  on  the  30th  of  November,  and,  travelling 
amid  cold  and  rain,  reached  Venango,:^  an  old  Indian  town  at  the 
mouth  of  French  Creek,  on  the  4th  of  the  next  month.  Here  he 
found  the  French ;  and  here,  through  the  rum,  and  the  flattery, 
and  the  persuasions  of  his  enemies,  he  very  nearly  lost  all  his 
Indians,  even  his  old  friend,  the  Half-king.  Patience  and  good 
faith  conquered,  however,  and,  aftpr  another  pull  thiough  mires 
and  creeks,  snow,  rain,  and  cold,  upon  the  11th  he  reached  the 
fort  at  the  head  of  French  Creek.  Here  he  delivered  Governor 
Dinwiddle's  letter,  took  his  observations,  received  his  answer, 
aud  upon  the  16th  set  out  upon  his  return  journey,  having  had  to 
combat  every  art  and  trick,  "^which  the  most  ftTiitful  brain  could 
suggest,"  in  order  to  get  his  Indians  away  with  him.  Flattery, 
and  liquor,  and  guns,  and  provision  were  showered  upon  the  Half- 
king  and  his  comrades,  while  Washington  himself  received  bows, 
and  smirks,  and  compliments,  and  a  plentiful  store  of  creature- 
comforts  also. 

From  Venango,  Washington  and  Gist  weni  on  foot,  leaving 
their  Indian  friends  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  French.  Of  their 
hardships  and  dangers  on  this  journey  out  and  back  we  need  only 

*  Shingigg,  or  Shingaak,  wag  the  great  Delaware  warrior  of  that  day,  and  did  the  Britiah 
much  miachief. — See  Heckewelder'a  Narrative,  p.  64. 

t  A  corruption  of  Innungah;  (Day'g  Hiat.  Ck>llectiona  of  Pa.  636,  note.)    The  French 
fort  there  waa  called  Fort  Machault.    (Msmoires  sur  la  Demiere  Guerre,  iii.  181.) 
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to  say  that,  three  out  of  five  men  who  went  with  them  were  too 
badly  frost-bitten  to  continue  the  journey.*  In  spite  of  all,  how- 
ever, they  reached  Will's  Creek,  on  the  6th  of  January,  well  and 
sound. f  During  the  absence  of  the  young  messenger,  steps  had 
been  taken  to  fortify  and  settle  the  point  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Monongfihela  and  Alleghany ;  and,  while  upon  his  return, 
he  met  "  seve;  ■teen  horses,  loaded  with  materials  and  stores  for  a 
fort  at  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,"  and,  soon  after,  "  some  families 
going  out  to  settle."  These  steps  were  taken  by  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany ;  but,  as  soon  as  Washington  returned  with  the  letter  of  St. 
Pierre,  the  commander  on  French  Creek,  and  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  neither  he  nor  his  superiors  meant  to  yield  the  West 
without  a  struggle.  Governor  Dinwiddle  wrote  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  stating    that    the  French  were  building  another  fort  at 

1/  Venango,  and  that  in  March  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  would 
be  ready  to  descend  the  river  with  their  Indian  allies,  for  which 
purpose  three  hundred  canoes  had  been  collected ;  aad  that  Logs- 
town  was  then  to  be  made  head-quarters, "« 'hiie  forts  were  bui't  in 
various  other  positions,  and  the  whole  country  occupied.  He  also 
sent  expresses  to  the  Governors  of  Peimsylvania  and  New  Ycri., 
calling  upon  them  for  assistance;  and,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  proceeded  to  enlist  two  companies,  one  of  whic^  Avas  to 
be  raised  by  Washington,  the  other  by  Trent,  who  was  a  frontier 
man.  This  last  was  to  be  raised  upon  the  frontiers,  and  to  pi'v 
/  ceed  at  once  to  the  Fork  of  the  C»iio,  ♦Here  to  complete  in  the 
best  manner,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  .i.e  fc^  ^  '^gun  by  the  Ohio 

t  Company;  and  in  case  of  attack,  or  any  ■^.■.■.■:-m^<  o  resist  tto  set- 
tlements, or  obstruct  the  works,  tiose  re  .  liiaf  w-  .^  to  Li  taken, 
or  if  need  were,  killed. | 

While  Virginia  was  taking  these  strong  measures,  which  were 
fully  authorized  by  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse,  Secretary 
of  State,  II  written  in  the  previous  August,  and  which  directed  the 
Governors  of  the  various  provinces,  after  representing  to  those 
who  were  invading  his  Majesty's  dominions  tlie  injustice  of  the 
act,  to  call  out  the  armed  force  of  the  province,  and   repel  fofce 


i 


ft 


*  Sparkt'  WasbingtoD,  ii.  65. 

',  riMt'i  Journal  of  this  Expedition  may  be  found  in  the  Maasachusetts  Historical  Col- 
U!vlirft#,t!ii-:'.  wrieg,  vol.  v.  (1836,)  101  to  108.  ^ 

i  SjNirks'  Wathington,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  431, 446. — Sparka'  jFnittUtn,Tol.  iii.  p.  2M.|«aT 


I  8puil  i'  FtfuMin,yol,  Iii.  p.  36! ,  where  the  letter  ia  given. 
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by  force ;  while  Virginia  was  thus  acting,  Pennsylvania  was  dis- 
cussing the  question,  whether  the  French  were  really  invading  his 
Majesty's  dominions, — the  Governor  being  on  one  side,  and  the 
Assembly  on  t>  e  other,*  —  and  New  York  was  preparing  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  Six  Nations,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  written  in  September,  1753.t  These  orders  had 
been  sent  out  in  consequence  of  the  report  in  England,  that  the 
natives  would  side  with  the  French,  because  dissatisfied  with  the 
occupancy  of  their  lands  by  the  English ;  and  simultaneous  orders 
were  sent  to  the  other  provinces,  directing  the  Governors  to 
recommend  their  Assemblies  to  send  Commissioners  to  Albany  to 
attend  this  grand  treaty,  which  was  to  heal  all  wounds.  New 
York,  however,  was  more  generous  when  called  on  by  Virginia, 
than  her  neighbor  on  the  south,  and  voted,  for  the  assistance  of 
the  resisting  colony,  five  thousand  pounds  currency.  J 

It  was  now  April,  1754.  The  fort  at  Venango  was  finished, 
and  all  along  the  line  of  French  Creek  troops  were  gathering ;  and 
the  wilderness  echoed  the  strange  sounds  of  a  European  camp, — 
the  watchword,  the  command,  the  clang  of  muskets,  the  uproar 
of  soldiers,  the  cry  of  the  sutler;  and  with  these  were  mingled 
the  shrieks  of  drunken  Indians,  won  over  from  their  old  friendship 
by  rum  and  soft  words.  Scouts  were  abroad,  and  little  groups 
formed  about  the  tents  or  huts  of  the  officers,  to  learn  the  move- 
iiiehts  of  the  British.  Canoes  were  gathering,  and  cannon  were 
painfully  hauled  here  and  there.  All  was  movement  and  activity 
tmong  the  old  forests,  and  on  hill-sides,  covered  already  with 
young  wild  flowers,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Alleghany.  In  Phila- 
delphia, meanwhile,  Governor  Hamilton,  in  no  amiable  mood,  had 
summoned  the  Assembly,  and  asked  them  if  they  meant  to  help 
the  King  in  the  defence  of  his  dominions ;  and  had  desired  them, 
above  all  things,  to  do  whatever  they  memt  to  do,  quickly.  The 
Assembly  debated,  and  resolved  to  aid  the  King  with  a  little 
money,  and  then  debated  again  and  voted  not  to  aid  him  with  any 
money  at  all,  for  some  would  not  give  less  than  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  others  would  not  give  more  than  five  thousand 
pounds ;  and  so,  nothing  being  practicable,  they  adjourned  upon 
the  10th  of  April  until  the  13th  of  May.|| 


•  SparkB'  Franklin,  toI.  iii.  pp.  264,  263.  ,^    K^^g 

t  Plain  Facti,  pp.  45,  46.— Sparks'  Franklin,  vol.  iii.  p.  253.  j  "j^ 

i  Ma8$achu$eUs  Historical  Collections,  first  series,  vol.  vii.  p,  73. 
I  Sparks'  Franklin,  vol.  iii.  pp.  264,  266, 
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In  New  York,  a  little,  and  only  a  little  better  spirit,  was  at 
work ;  nor  was  this  strange,  as  her  direct  interest  was  much  less 
than  that  of  Pennsylvan'a.  Five  thousand  pounds  indeed  was, 
as  we  have  said,  voted  to  Virginia ;  but  the  Assembly  questioned 
the  invasion  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  by  the  French,  and  jjt  was 
not  till  June  that  the  money  voted  was  sent  forward.*      "^    ■  -   ^*t 

The  Old  Dominion,  however,  was  all  alive.  As,  under  the 
provincial  law,  the  militia  could  not  be  called  forth  to  march  more 
than  five  miles  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  colony,  and  as  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  French  were  within  Virginia,  it  was  determined  to 
rely  upon  volunteers.  Ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  voted  by 
the  Assembly ;  so  the  two  companies  were  now  increased  to  six, 
and  Washington  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
made  second  in  command  under  Joshua  Fry.  Ten  cannon^  lately 
from  England,  were  ^rwarded  from  Alexandria ;  wagons  were  got 
ready  to  carry  westward  provisions  and  stores  through  the  heavy 
spring  roads ;  and  everywhere  along  the  Potomac  men  were  enlist- 
ing under  the  Governor's  proclamation,  which  promised  to  those 
that  should  serve  in  that  war,  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
on  the  Ohio,--  or,  already  enlisted,  were  gathering  into  grave 
knots,  or  inarching  forward  to  the  field  of  action,  or  helping  on 
the  thirty  ca..rion  and  eighty  barrels  of  gunj  vder,  which  the 
King  had  sent  out  ior  the  western  forts.  Along  the  Potomac  they 
were  gathering,  as  far  as  to  Will's  creek ;  and  far  beyond  Will's 
creek,  whither  Treat  had  come  tor  assistance,  his  little  band  of 
forty-one  men  was  working  away,  in  hunger  and  want,  to  fortify 
that  point  at  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  to  which  both  parties  were 
looking  with  deep  inf' rest.  The  first  birds  of  spring  filled  the 
forests  with  their  song;  the  redbud  and  dogwood  were  here  and 
there  putting  forth  their  flowers  on  the  steep  Alleghany  hill-sides, 
and  the  swift  riv^T  b^low  swept  by,  swollen  by  the  melting  snows 
«nd  April  showers ;  a  few  Indian  scouts  were  seen,  but  no  enemy 
seemed  near  at  hand ;  and  all  was  so  quiet,  that  Frazier,  an  old 
Indian  trader,  who  had  been  left  by  Trent  in  command  of  the 
new  I'ort,  ventured  to  his  home  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  creek,  ten 
miles  up  the  Monongahela.  But,  though  all  was  so  quiet  in  that 
wilderness,  keen  eyes  had  seen  the  low  entrenchment  that  was 
rising  at  the  Fork,  and  swift  feet  had  borne  the  news  of  it  up  the 
t'  valley ;  and,  upon  the  17th  of  April,  Ensign  Ward,  who  then  had 
charge  of  it,  saw  upon  the  Alleghany  a  sight  that  made  his  heart 

*  i)fa««aoktt«e((«  Hiitorieal  CoUectiotu,  first  Mriw,  vol.  Tii.  pp.  72, 73,  tud  note. 
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1754.      Port  at  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio  taken  by  the  French.  63 

sink,  —  sixty  batteaux  and  three  hundred  canoes,  filled  with  men, 
and  laden  deep  with  cannon  and  stores.  The  fort  was  called  on 
to  surrender;  by  the  advice  of  the  Half-king,  Ward  tried  to  evade 
the  act,  but  it  would  not  do ;  Contrecceur,  with  a  thousand  men 
about  hira,  said  "Evacuate,"  and  the  ensign  dared  not  refuse. 
That  evening  he  supped  with  his  captor,  and  the  next  day  was 
bowed  off  by  the  Frenchman,  and,  with  his  men  and  tools, 
marched  up  the  Monongahela.    From  that  day  began  the  war.* 

•  Spa'kB'  Washington,  vol.  ii.  The  mmber  of  French  troops  wm  probably  over- 
'jtated,  but  to  the  captives  tliere  seemed  j,  round  thousand.  Burk,  in  his  history  of 
Virginia,  speaks  of  the  taking  of  Logstown  by  the  French ;  but  Logstown  was  never  a 
post  of  the  Ohio  Company  as  ho  represents  it,  as  is  plain  from  all  contemporary  letters 
and  accounts.  Burk's  ignorance  of  Western  matters  is  clear  in  this,  that  he  says  the 
French  dropped  down  irom  Fort  Du  Quesne  to  Presqu'ile  and  Venango ;  they,  or  part  of 
them,  did  drop  down  th«  Ohio,  but  surely  not  to  posts,  one  of  which  was  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  other  far  up  the  Alleghany  I  In  a  letter  flrom  Captain  Stobo,  written  in  July, 
1754,  at  fort  Va  Quesne,  where  he  was  then  .".onfined  as  hostage  under  the  capitulation 
of  Great  Meadows,  he  says  there  were  but  two  hundred  men  in  and  about  the  fort  at 
that  time. — (American  Pioneer,  i.  236.— For  plan  of  Forts  Du  Quesne  and  Pitt,  see 
"Tticlc  in  Pioneer ;  also,  Day's  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,  77.) 
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Washington  was  at  Will's  Creek,  (Cumberland,)  when  the  news 
tf  the  surrender  of  the  Fork  reached  him.  He  was  on  his  way 
across  the  mountains,  preparing  roads  for  the  King's  cannon,  and 
aiming  for  the  mouth  of  Red  Stone  Creek,  (Brownsville,)  where  a 
store-house  had  been  already  built  by  the  Ohio  Company ;  by  the 
9th  of  May,  he  had  reached  Little  Meadows,  on  the  head  waters 
of  a  branch  of  the  Youghiogany,  toiling  slowly,  painfully  forward, 
four,  three,  sometimes  only  two  miles  a  day!  —  All  the  while  from 
traders  and  others  he  heard  of  forces  coming  up  the  Ohio  to  re- 
inforce the  French  at  the  Fork,  and  of  spits  cvt  examining  the 
valley  of  the  Monongahela,  flattering  and  bribing  the  Indians. 
On  the  5  7th  of  May  he  was  at  Great  Meadows,  west  of  the 
Youghio{-,any,  near  the  Fort  of  Laurel  Hill,  close  by  the  Spot  now 
known  a.'  Braddock's  Grave.  He  had  heard  of  a  body  of  French 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  the  27th,  his  former 
guide,  Gist,  came  from  his  residence  beyond  Laurel  Hill,  near  the 
head  of  Red  Stone  Creek,  and  gave  information  of  a  body  of 
French  ^  lo  had  been  at  his  plantation  the  day  before.  That 
evening  from  his  old  friend  the  Half-king,  he  heard  again  of  ene- 
mies in  the  vicinity.  Fearing  a  surprise  Washington  at  once 
started,  and  early  the  next  momiag  attacked  the  party  referred  to 
by  the  Chief  of  tho  Iroquois.  In  the  contest  ten  of  the  French 
were  killed,  including  M.  de  Jumonville  their  Commander;  of  the 
Americans  but  one  was  lost.  This  skirmish  France  saw  fit  to 
regard  as  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
report  made  by  M.  de  Contrecceur,  to  the  Marquis  Du  Quesnc, 
founded  upon  the  tales  told  by  certain  of  Jumonville's  men  who 
had  run  away  at  the  first  onset,  it  has  been  usual  with  French  wri- 
ters to  represent  the  attack  by  Washington  as  unauthorized,  and 
the  party  assailed  by  him  as  a  party  sent  with  peaceable  mten- 
tions;  and  this  impression  was  confirmed  by  the  term  "assassina- 
tion of  M.  de  Jumon'ville,"  used  in  the  capitulation  of  Great 
Meadows  in  the  following  July; — this  having  been  accepted  by 
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Washington  (to  whom  the  term  was  fahehj  translated,)  it  was 
naturally  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  by  him  of  the  improper 
character  of  the  attack  of  May  28th.  Bfr.  Sparks,  in  his  appen- 
dix to  Washington's  papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  447,  459,  has  discussed 
this  matter  at  length,  and  fully  answered  the  aspersions  of  the 
European  writers ;  to  his  work  we  refer  our  readers.        '-    - 

From  the  last  of  May  until  the  1st  of  July,  preparations  were 
made  to  meet  the  French  who  were  understood  to  be  gathering 
their  forces  in  the  West.  On  the  28th  of  June,  Washington  was 
at  Gist's  house,  and  new  reports  coming  in  that  the  enemy  was 
approaching  in  force,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was 
thought  best,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  to 
retreat  to  Great  Meadows,  and  even  farther  if  possible.  When, 
however,  the  retiring  body  of  Provincials  reached  that  post,  it 
was  deemed  impossible  to  go  farther  in  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  troops,  who  had  been  eight  days  without  bread.  Measures 
were  therefore  taken  to  strengthen  the  fort,  which,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  named  Fort  Necessity.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the 
Americans  reached  their  position ;  on  the  3d  the  alarm  was  given 
of  an  approaching  enemy;  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  nine  hund- 
red in  number,  they  commenced  the  attack  in  the  midst  of  a 
hard  rain ;  and  from  that  time  till  eight  in  the  evening,  the  assail- 
ants ceased  not  to  pour  their  fire  upon  the  little  fortress.-  About 
eight  the  French  requested  some  officer  to  be  sent  to  treat  with 
them;  Captain  Vanbraam,  the  only  person  who  pretended  to 
understand  the  language  of  the  enemy,  was  ordered  to  go  to  the 
camp  of  the  attacking  party,  whence  '^•y.  returned  bringing  terms 
of  capitulation,  which,  by  a  flickering  candle,  in  the  dripping 
quarters  of  his  commander,  he  translated  to  Washington,  and  as 
it  proved,  from  intention  or  ignorance,  mistranslated.  By  this 
capitulation  the  garrison  of  Fort  Necessity  were  to  have  leave  to 
retire  with  everything  but  their  artillery ;  the  prisoners  taken  May 
28th  were  to  be  returned ;  and  the  party  yielding  were  to  labor  on 
no  works  west  of  the  Mountains  for  one  year :  for  the  observ- 
ance of  these  conditions  Captain  Vanbraam,  the  negotiator,  and 
Captain  Stobo,  were  to  be  retained  by  the  French  as  surities.* 
The  aijove  provisions  having  been  agreed  to,  Washington  and  his 
men,  hard  pressed  by  famine,  hastened  to  the  nearest  depot  which 
was  at  Will's  Creek.     At  this  point,  immediately  afterwards.  Fort 

*  I'his  fact  would  seem  to  show  that  Vanbraam's  mistranelation  muat  have  been  from 
ignorance  or  accident. 
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Cumberland  was  erected  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  Innes,  of 
North  Carolina,  who,  since  the  death  of  Colonel  Fry,  had  been 
Commander-in-Chief.  A(  that  time  there  were  in  service,  Ist,  the 
Virginia  militia;  2d,  the  Ind'  pendent  Companies  of  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  and  New  York,  all  of  whom  were  paid  by  the 
King;  3d,  troops  raised  in  North  Carolina  and  paid  by  the  Colony; 
and,  4th,  recruits  from  Maryland ;  of  these  the  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  troops  alone  had  been  beyond  the  mountains. 

From  August  to  October  little  appears  to  have  been  done,  but 
in  the  latter  month  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  (Dinwiddie,)  so 
changed  the  military  organization  of  the  Colony,  as  to  leave  no 
one  in  the  army  with  a  rank  above  that  of  Captain ;  this  was  done 
in  order  to  avoid  all  contests  as  to  precedence  among  the  Ameri- 
can officers,  it  being  clear  that  troops  from  various  Provinces 
would  have  to  be  called  into  the  field,  and  that  the  different  Com- 
missions from  the  Crown,  and  the  Colonies,  would  give  large 
openings  for  rivalry  and  conflict;  but  among  the  results  of  the 
measure  was  the  resignation  of  Washington,  who  for  a  time, 
retired  to  Mount  Vernon.* 

It  was  now  the  fall  of  1754.  In  Pennsylvania,  Morris,  who 
had  succeeded  Hamilton,  was  busily  occupied  with  making 
speeches  to  the  Assembly  and  listening  to  their  stubborn  replies ;  f 
while  in  the  north  the  Kennebec  was  fortified,  and  a  plan  talked 
over  for  attacking  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain  the  next 
spring ;  f  and  in  the  south  things  went  on  much  as  if  there  were 
no  war  coming.  All  the  colonies  united  in  one  thing,  however, 
in  calling  loudly  on  the  mother  country  for  help.  During  this 
same  autumn  the  pleasant  Frenchmen  were  securing  the  West, 
step  by  step ;  settling  the  valley  of  the  Wabash,  gallanting  with 
the  Delawares,  and  coquetting  with  the  Iroquois,  who  still  bal- 
anced between  them  and  the  English.  The  forests  of  the  Ohio 
shed  their  leaves,  and  the  prairies  filled  the  sky  with  the  smoke  of 
their  burning ;  and  along  the  great  rivers,  and  on  the  lakes,  and 
amid  the  pathless  woods  of  the  West,  no  European  was  seen, 
whose  tongue  spoke  other  language  than  that  of  France.  So 
closed  1754. 

The  next  year  opened  with  professions,  on  both  sides,  of  the 
most  peaceful  ii 'entions,  and  preparations  on  both  sides  to  push 

•  Sparks'  Washington,  ii.  64,  67,  and  generally,  tho  whole  volume,  as  to  this  war. 
%   +  Sparks'  Franklin,  »ol.  iii.  p.  282. 

^  MatiackutettB  Hiitorical  Colkctions,  vol.  vii.  p.  88. '  ' '   ' 
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(he  war  vigorously.  France,  in  January,  proposed  to  restore  every 
thing  to  the  state  it  waf  in  before  the  last  war,  and  to  refer  all  claims 
to  commissioners  at  Paris;  to  which  Britain,  upon  the  22d,  replied 
that,  Ihc  west  of  North  America  must  be  left  as  it  was  at  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  On  the  6th  of  February,  France  made  answer,  that 
the  old  English  claims  in  America  were  untenable ;  and  offered  a 
new  ground  of  compromise,  namely,  that  the  English  should  retire 
east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  French  west  of  the  Ohio.  This 
offer  was  long  considered,  and  at  length  was  agreed  to  bif  England 
on  the  7th  of  March,  provided  the  French  would  destroy  all  their 
forts  on  the  Ohio  and  its  branches ;  to  which,  after  twenty  days 
had  passed,  France  said,  "No."*  While  all  this  negotiation  was 
going  on,  other  things  also  had  been  in  motion.  General  Brad- 
dock,  with  his  gallant  troops,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and,  upon 
the  20th  of  February,  had  landed  in  Virginia,  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  land  forces  in  America ;  and  in  the  north  all  this  while 
there  was  whispering  of,  and  enlisting  for,  the  proposed  attack  on 
C,  own  Point ;  and  even  Niagara,  far  off  by  the  Falls,  was  to  be 
take  II,  in  case  nothing  prevented.  In  France,  too,  other  work  had 
been  done  than  negotiation ;  for  at  Brest  and  Rochelle  ships  were 
fitting  out,  and  troops  gathering,  and  stores  crowding  in.  Even 
old  England  herself  had  not  been  all  asleep,  and  Boscawen  had 
been  busy  at  Plymouth,  hurrying  on  the  slow  workmen,  and  gath- 
ering the  unready  sailors,  t  i'r  March  the  two  European  neighbors 
were  smiling  and  doing  their  best  to  quiet  all  troubles ;  in  April 
they  still  smiled,  but  the  fleets  of  both  were  crowding  sail  across 
the  Atlantic;  and,  in  Alexandria,  Braddock,  Shirley,  and  their 
fellow  officers  were  taking  counsel  as  to  the  summer's  campaign. 
In  America  four  points  were  to  be  attacked ;  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  the  French  posts  in  Nova  Scotia.  On 
th(  20th  of  April,  Braddock  left  Alexandria  to  march  upon  Du 
Quesne,  whither  he  was  expresily  ordered,  though  the  officers  in 
America  looked  upon  it  as  a  mistaken  movement,  as  they  thought 
New  York  should  be  the  main  point  for  regular  operations.  The 
expedition  for  Nova  Scotia,  consisting  of  three  thousand  Massa- 
chusetts men,  left  Boston  on  the  20th  of  May;  while  the  tioops 
which   General   Shirley  was  to   lead   against  Niagara,  and  the 
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•  Plain  Facts,  pp.  51,  52.— Secret  Jourmls,  vol.  iv.  p.  74.  .        '•  -i.,      *  ' 

'  +  Sparks'  Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  6S.— Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  vol.  vii. 
p.  89.— Smollett.     George  II.  chapter  x. 
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provincials  which  William  Johnson  was  to  head  in  the  attack 
upon  Crown  Point,  slowly  coUectt'd  at  Albany. 

May  and  June  passed  away,  and  nud-suinmcr  drew  nigh.  The 
fearful  and  desponding  colonists  waited  anxiously  for  news ;  and, 
when  the  news  came  that  Nova  Scotia  had  been  conquered,  and 
that  Boscawen  had  taken  two  of  the  French  men  of  v;ar,  and  lay 
before  Lewisburg,  hope  and  joy  spread  everywhere.  July  passed 
•way,  too,  and  ra'  n  heard  how  slowly  and  painfully  Braddock 
made  progress  through  the  wilderness,  how  his  contractors  de- 
ceived him,  and  the  colonies  gave  little  help,  and  neither  horses 
nor  wagons  could  be  had,  and  only  one  Benjamin  Franklin  sent 
any  aid ;  *  and  then  reports  came  that  he  had  been  forced  to  leave 
many  of  his  troops,  and  much  of  his  baggage  and  artillery,  behind 
him ;  and  then,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  through  Virginia 
there  went  a  whisner,  that  the  great  general  had  been  defeated 
and  wholly  cut  oti ;  and,  as  man  after  man  rode  down  the  Poto- 
mac confirming  it,  the  planters  hastily  mounted,  and  were  oflf  to 
consult  with  their  neighbors ;  the  country  turned  out ;  companies 
were  formed  to  march  to  the  frontiers;  sermons  were  preached, 
and  every  heart  and  every  mouth  was  full.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
Assembly  were  called  together  to  hear  the  "shocking  news;" 
and  in  New  York  it  struck  terror  into  those  who  were  there  gath- 
ered to  attack  the  northern  posts.  Soldiers  deserted ;  the  bateaux- 
men  dispersed;  and  when  at  length  Shirley,  since  Braddock's 
death  the  commander-in-chief,  managed  with  infinite  labor  to 
reach  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario,  it  was  too  late  and  stormy,  and 
his  force  too  feeble,  to  allow  him  to  more  than  garrison  that  point, 
and  march  back  to  Albany  agnin.f  Johnson  did  better;  for  he 
met  and  defeated  Baron  Dieskau  upon  the  banks  of  Lake  George, 
though  Crown  Point  was  not  taken,  nor  even  attacked. 

But  we  must  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  describe  particularly 
the  events  of  Braddock's  famous  defeat,  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  history  of  the  West ;  and  we  cannot  do  it  more  perfectly  than 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sparks  in  his  appendix  to  the  writings  of 
Washington. 

The  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  American  history.  Great 
preparations  bad  been  made  for  the  expedition,  under  that  experienced 

•  Fparkt'  Wathington,  vol.  ii.p.77,  tc. — Spark*'  Franklin,  vol.  vii.  p.  94,  ke. 
i  For  a  flill  account  of  Shirley's  Expedition,  tee  the  paper  in  MtuiocAuitltt  Hiitori- 
eal  CMtctioHi,  vol.  vu. 
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Braddock's  March. 

officer,  and  there  was  the  most  sanguine  anticipation,  both  in  England 
and  America,  of  its  entire  success.  Such  was  the  confidence  in  the 
prowess  of  Braddocfe's  army,  according  to  Dr.  Franklin,  that,  while  he 
Avas  on  his  march  to  Fort  Duquesne,  a  subscription  paper  was  handed 
about  in  Philadelphia,  to  raise  money  to  celebrate  his  victory  1)y 
bonfires  and  illurrinations,  as  soon  as  the  Intelligence  should  arrive. 

General  Braddock  landed  in  Virginia  on  the  20th  of  February,  1755, 
with  two  regiments  of  the  British  army  from  Ireland,  the  forty-fourth 
and  forty-eighth,  each  consisting  of  five  hundred  men,  one  of  them 
commanded  hy  Sir  Peter  Halket,  and  the  other  by  Colonel  Dunbar. 
To  these  were  joined  a  suitable  train  of  artillery,  with  military  supplies 
and  provisions.  The  Generars  first  head-quarters  were  at  Alexandria, 
and  the  troops  were  stationed  in  that  place  and  its  vicinity,  till  they 
inarched  for  Will's  Creek,  where  they  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
May.  It  took  four  weeks  to  effect  that  march.  In  letters  written  at 
bill's  Credk,  General  Braddock,  with  much  severity  of  ceneure,  com- 
plained of  the  lukewarmness  of  the  colonial  governments  and  tardiness 
of  the  people,  in  facilitating  his  enterprise,  the  dishonesty  of  agents 
and  the  faithlessness  of  contractors.  The  forces  which  he  brought 
4ogether  at  Will's  Cieek,  however,  amounted  to  somewhat  mere  tJian 
two  thousand  effective  men,  of  whom  about  one  thousand  belonged  to 
the  royal  regiments,  and  the  remainder  wer«  furnished  by  the  colonies. 
In  this  number  were  embraced  the  fragments  of  two  independent  com- 
panies from  New  York,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Gates,  afterwards  a  M ajor-General  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Thirty 
fiailors  had  also  been  granted  for  the  expedition  by  Admiral  Keppel, 
who  commanded  the  squadron  that  bronght  over  the  two  regiments. 

At  this  post  the  army  was  detained  three  weeks,  nor  could  it  then 
have  moved,  had  it  not  been  for  the  energetic  personal  services  of 
Franklin,  among  the  Pennsylvania  farmers,  in  procuring  horses  and 
wagons  to  transport  the  artillery,  provisions  and  baggage. 

The  details  of  the  march  are  well  described  in  Colonel  Washington's 
letters.  The  army  was  separated  into  two  divisions.  The  advanced 
division,  under  General  Braddock,  consisted  ot  twelve  hundred  men 
besides  officers.  The  other,  under  Colonel  Dunbar,  ws  left  in  the 
■rear,  to  proceed  by  slower  marches.  On  the  8th  of  July,  the  General 
arrived  with  his  division,  all  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Youghiogany  and  Monongahela  rivers.  At  this  place 
Colonel  WaSliington  joined  the  advanced  division,  being  but  partially 
recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  remaining  behind,  The  officers  and  soldiers  were  now  in  the  high- 
est spirits,  and  firm  in  the  conviction,  that  they  should  within  a  few 
'hours  victoriously  enter  the  walls  of  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

The  sleep  and  rugged  grounds,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Monongahela 
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prevented  the  army  from  inarching  in  that  direction,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary in  approaching  the  fort,  now  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  to  ford  the 
river  twice,  and  march  part  of  the  way  on  the  south  side.  Early  on 
the  morniiig  of  the  0th,  all  things  were  in  readiness,  and  the  whole 
train  passed  through  the  river  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Youghio- 
gany,  and  proceeded  in  perfect  order  along  the  southern  margin  of  the 
Monongahela. 

Washington  was  often  heard  to  say  during  bis  lifetime,  that  the  most 
beautiful  spectacle  h-^  had  ever  beheld  was  the  display  of  the  British 
troops  on  this  eventful  morning.  Every  raan  was  neatly  dressed  in  full 
uniform,  the  soldiers  were  arranged  in  columns  and  marched  in  exact 
order,  the  sun  gleamed  from  their  burnished  arms,  the  river  flowed 
tranquilly  on  their  right,  and  the  deep  forest  overshadowed  them  with 
solemn  grandeur  on  their  left.  Officers  and  men  were  equaUy  inspired 
witl  sheering  hopes  and  confident  anticipations.  / 

In  this  manner  they  marched  forward  till  about  noon,  when  they 
arrived  at  the  second  crossing-place,  ten  miles  from  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
They  halted  but  a  little  time,  and  then  began  to  ford  the  river  and 
regain  its  northern  bank.  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed,  tliey  came 
upon  a  level  plain,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river,  and  extending  northward  nearly  half  a  mile  from  its  margin. 
Then  commenced  a  gradual  ascent  at  an  angle  of  about  three  degrees, 
which  terminated  in  bills  of  a  considerable  height  at  no  great  distance 
beyond.  The  road  from  thu  fording  place  to  Fort  (Du  Quesne,  led 
across  the  plain  and  up  this  ascent,  and  thence  ptoceeded  through  an 
uneven  country^  at  that  time  covered  with  woods. 

By  the  order  of  march,  a  body  of  three  hundred  men^  under  Colonel 
Gage,  afterward  General  Gage  of  Boston  memory,  made  the  advanced 
party,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  another  of  two  hundred. 
Next  came  the  General  with  the  columns  of  artillery,  the  main  body  of 
the  crmy,  and  the  baggage.  At  one  o'clock  the  whole  bad  passed  the 
river,  and  almost  at  this  moment  a  sharp  firing  was  beard  upon  the 
advanced  parties,  who  were  now  ascending  the  hill,  and  bad  got  for- 
ward about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  termination  of  the  plsin.  A 
heavy  discharge  of  musketry  was  poured  in  upon  their  front,  which  was 
the  first  intelligence  they  had  of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy,  and  this 
was  suddenly  followed  by  another  on  their  right  flank.  They  were 
filled  with  great  consternation,  as  no  enemy  was  in  sight,  and  the  firing 
seemed  to  proceed  from  an  invisible  foe.  They  fired  in  their  turn, 
however,  but  quite  at  random,  and  obviously  without  efiect,  as  the 
enemy  kept  up  a  discharge  in  quick,  continued  succession. 

The  General  advanced  speedily  to  the  relief  of  these  detachments ; 
but  before  he  could  reach  the  spot  which  they  occupied,  they  gave  way 
and  fell  back  upon  the  artillery  and  the  other  columns  of  the  army» 
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causing  extreme  confusion,  and  striking  the  whole  mass  with  such  a 
panic,  that  no  order  could  afterwards  be  restored.  The  General  and 
the  officers  behaved  with  the  utmost  courage,  and  used  every  efibrt  to 
rally  the  men,  and  bring  (hem  to  order,  but  all  in  vain.  In  this  state 
they  continued  nearly  three  hours,  huddling  together  in  confused 
bodies,  firing  irregularly,  shooting  down  their  own  officers  and  men, 
and  doing  no  perceptible  harm  to  the  enemy.  The  Virginia  provin- 
cials were  the  only  troops  who  seemed  to  retain  their  senses,  and  they 
behaved  with  a  bravery  and  resolution  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  They 
adopted  tlie  Indian  mode,  and  fought  each  man  for  himself  behind  a 
tree.  This  was  prohibited  by  the  General,  who  endeavored  to  form  hit 
men  into  platoons  and  columns,  as  if  they  had  been  manoeuvring  on  the 
plains  of  Flanders.  Meantime  the  Fiench  and  Indians,  concealed  in 
the  ravines  and  behind  trees,  kept  up  a  deadly  and  unceasing  discharge 
of  musketry,  singling  out  their  objects,  taking  deliberate  aim,  and  pro- 
ducing  a  carnage  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare. 
More  than  half  of  the  whole  army,  which  had  crossed  the  river  in  so 
proud  an  array,  only  three  hours  before,  were  killed  or  wounded ;  the 
General  himself  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  many  of  his  best 
officers  had  fallen  by  his  side. 

In  describing  the  action  a  few  days  afterwards,  Colonel  Orme  wrote 
to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania : — ••  The  men  were  so  extremely  deaf 
to  the  exhortations  of  the  General  and  the  officers,  that  they  fired  away 
in  the  most  irregular  manner  all  their  ammunition,  and  then  ran  off, 
leaving  to  the  enemy  the  artillery,  ammunition,  provision  and  baggage ; 
nor  could  they  be  persuaaed  to  stop  till  they  had  got  as  far  as  Gist's 
plantation,  nor  there  only  in  part,  many  of  them  proceeding  as  far  as 
Colonel  Dunbar's  party,  who  lay  six  miles  on  this  side.  The  officers 
were  absolutely  sacrificed  by  their  good  behavior,  advancing  some- 
times in  bodies,  sometimes  separately,  hoping  by  such  example  to 
engage  the  soldiers  to  follow  them,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  General 
had  five  horses  shot  under  him,  and  at  last  received  a  wound  through 
his  right  arm  into  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  the  ISih  instant.  Secre- 
tary Shirley  was  shot  through  the  head ;  Captain  Morris,  wounded. 
Colonel  Washington  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  his  clothes 
shot  through  in  several  places,  behaving  the  whole  time  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  resolution.  Sir  Peter  Halket  was  killed  upon  the 
spot.  Colonel  Burton  and  Sir  John  St.  Clair  were  wounded."  In 
addition  to  these  the  other  field  officers  wounded  were  'Lieutenant* 
Colonel  Gage,  (afterwards  so  well  known  as  the  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  Boston,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,)  Colonel 
Orme,  Major  Sparks,  and  Brigade  Major  Halket.  Ten  captains  were 
killed,  and  twenty-two  wounded ;  the  whole  number  of  officers  in  the 
engagement  was  eighty-six,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  killed,  and  thirty* 
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seven  wounded.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  privates  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  and  fourteen.  Of  these  at  least  one  half  were  supposed 
to  be  killed.  Their  bodies  left  on  the  field  of  action,  were  stripped  and 
scalped  by  the  Indians.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions,  and 
baggage,  every  thing  in  the  train  of  the  army,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  were  given  up  to  be  pillaged  by  the  savages.  General 
Braddock's  papers  Were  also  taken,  among  which  were  his  instructions 
and  correspondence  with  the  ministry  after  his  arrival  in  Virginia. 
The  same  fate  befell  the  papers  of  Colonel  Washington,  including  a 
private  journal  and  his  ofEcial  correspondence,  during  his  campaign  of 
the  preceding  year. 

No  circumstantial  account  of  this  affair  has  ever  been  published  by 
the  French,  nor  has  it  hitherto  been  known  from  any  authentic  source, 
what  numbers  were  engaged  on  their  side.  Washington  conjectured, 
as  stated  in  his  letters,  that  there  were  no  more  than  thiee  hundred,  and 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  an  account  of  the  battle,  considers  them  at  most  as  not 
exceeding  four  hundred.  The  truth  is,  there  was  no  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  wriiers  have  been  obliged  to  rely  on  conjecture. 
In  the  archives  of  the  War  Department,  at  Paris,  I  found  three  sepa- 
rate narratives  of  this  event  written  at  the  time,  all  brief  and  imperfect, 
but  one  of  them  apparently  drawn  up  by  a  person  on  the  spot.  From 
these  I  have  collected  the  following  particulars :  *"'' 

M.  de  Contrecoeur,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Du  Qnesne,  received 
early  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  General  Braddock  and  the  British 
regiments  in  Virginia.  After  his  removal  from  Will's  Creek,  French 
and  Indian  scouts  were  constantly  abroad,  who  watched  his  motions, 
reported  the  progress  of  his  march,  and  the  route  he  was  pursuing. 
His  army  was  represented  to  consist  of  three  thousand  men.  M.  de 
Contrecoeur  was  hesitating  what  measures  to  take,  believing  his  small 
force  wholly  inadequate  to  encounter  so  formidable  an  enemy,  when 
M.  de  Beaujeu,  a  Captain  in  the  French  service,  proposed  to  head  a 
detacholient  of  French  and  Indians,  and  meet  the  enemy  in  their  march. 
The  consent  of  the  Indians  was  first  obtained.  A  large  body  of  them 
was  then  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort,  and  M.  de  Beaujeu 
opened  to  them  his  plan,  and  requested  their  aid.  This  they  at  first 
declined,  giving  as  a  reason  the  soperior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
impossibility  of  success.  But  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  M.  de 
Beaujeu,  they  agreed  to  hold  a  council  on  the  subject,  and  talk  with 
him  again  the  next  morning.  They  still  adhered  to  their  first  decision, 
and  when  M.  de  Beaujeu  went  out  among  them  to  inquire  the  result  of 
their  deliberation,  they  told  him  a  second  time  they  could  not  go.  This 
was  a  severe  disappointment  to  M.  de  Beaujeu,  who  had  set  his  heart 
upon  the  enterprise,  and  was  resolved  to  prosecute  it.  Being  a  man  of 
great  good  nature,  affability,  and  ardor,  and  much  beloved  by  the 
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savages,  he  said  to  them,  "  I  am  determined  to  go  out  and  mcci:  the 
enemy.  What!  will  you  suffer  your  father  to  go  out  alone?  I  am  sure 
we  shall  conquer."  With  this  spirited  harangue,  delivered  in  a  manner 
that  pleased  the  Indians,  and  won  upon  their  confidence,  he  subdued 
their  unwillingness,  and  they  agreed  to  accompany  him. 

It  was  now  the  7th  of  July,  and  news  came  that  the  English  were 
within  six  leagues  of  the  Fort.  This  day  and  the  next  were  spent  in 
making  preparations,  and  reconnoitering  the  ground  for  attack.  Two 
other  Captains,  Dumas  and  Liquery  were  joined  with  M.  de  Beaujsu, 
and  also  four  Lieutenants,  six  Ensigns  and  two  Cadets.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  they  were  all  in  readiness,  and  began  their  march  at  an 
early  hour.  It  seems  to  have  been  their  first  intention  to  make  a  stand 
at  the  ford,  and  annoy  the  English  while  crossing  the  river,  and  then 
retreat  to  the  ambuscade  on  the  side  of  the  hill  where  the  contest  actu- 
ally commenced.  The  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  river  afforded  a  good 
opportunity  to  effect  this  measure,  in  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  since 
the  artillery  could  be  of  little  avail  against  an  enemy,  where  every  man 
was  protected  by  a  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  the  English  would  be 
exposed  to  a  point  blank  musket  shot  in  fording  the  river.  As  it 
happened,  however,  M.  de  Beaujeu  and  his  party  did  not  arrive  in  time 
to  execute  this  part  of  the  plan. 

The  English  were  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  when  the  French  and 
Indians  reached  the  defiles  on  the  rising  ground,  where  they  posted 
themselves,  and  waited  until  Braddock's  advanced  columns  came  up. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  attack,  which  ^vas  made  at  first  in  front, 
and  repelled  by  so  heavy  a  discharge  from  the  British,  that  the  Indians 
believed  it  proceeded  from  artillery,  and  showed  symptoms  of  wavering 
and  retreat.  At  this  moment  M.  de  Beaujeu  was  killed,  and  the  com- 
mand  devolving  on  M .  Dumas,  he  showed  great  presence  of  mind  in 
rallying  the  Indians,  and  ordered  his  officers  to  lead  them  to  the  wings 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  flank,  while  he  with  the  French  troops 
would  maintain  the  position  in  front.  This  order  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  the  attack  became  general.  The  action  was  warm  and  severely 
contested  for  a  short  time ;  but  the  English  fought  in  the  European 
method,  firing  at  random,  which  had  little  effect  in  the  woods,  while 
the  Indians  fired  from  concealed  places,  took  aim,  and  almost  every 
shot  brought  down  a  man.  The  English  columns  soon  got  into  con* 
fusion ;  the  yell  of  the  savages,  with  which  the  woods  resounded, 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  till  at  length  they  took  to 
flight,  ard  resisted  all  the  endeavors  of  their  officers  to  restore  any 
degree  rf  order  in  their  escape.  The  rout  was  complete,  and  the  field 
of  battle  was  left  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  all  the  artil- 
lery, v.mmunition,  provisions,  and  baggage  of  the  English  army>    The 
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Indians  gave  themselvei  up  to  pillage,  which  prevented  them  from  pur- 
Buing  the  English  in  their  flight.  '  r      '^    ^'     -  ^^  < 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  accounts  written  at  the  time  by  the 
French  officers  and  sent  home  to  their  Government.     In  regard  to  the 
numbers  engaged,  there  are  some  slight  variations  in  the  three  state- 
ments.   The  largest  number  reported  is  two  hundred  and  fifiy  French 
and  (Canadians,  and  six  hundred  Indians.     If  we  take  a  medium,  U  will 
make  the  whole  number,  led  out  by  M.  de  Beaujeu,  at  least  eig...  hund- 
red and  fifty.     In  an  imperfect  return,  three  officers  were  stated  to  be 
killed,  and  four  wounded ;  about  thirty  soldiers  and  Indians  killed,  and 
as  many  wounded.     When  these  facts  are  taken  into  view,  the  result  of 
the  action  will  appear  much  less  wonderful,  than  has  generally  been 
supposed.      And  this  wonder  will  siill  be  diminished,  when  another 
circumstance  is  recurred  to,  worthy  of  particular  consideration,  and  that 
is,  the  shape  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  battle  was  fought.    This 
part  of  the  description,  so  essential  to  the  understanding  of  military 
operations,  and  above  all  in  the  present  instance,  has  never  been  touched 
upon  it  is  believed,  by  any  writer.     We  have  seen  that  Braddock  s 
advanced  columns,  after  crossing  the  valley  extending  nearty  half  a  mile 
from  the  margin  of  the  river,  began  to  move  up  a  hill,  so  uniform  in  its 
ascent,  that  it  was  little  else  than  an  inclined  plane  of  a  somewhat  crown- 
ing form.     Down  this  inclined  surface  extended  two  ravines,  beginmng 
near  together,  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  and  proceeding  in  difiercnt  directions  till  they  terminated  in 
the  valley  below.    In  these  ravines  the  French  and  Indians  were  con- 
cealed and  protected.     At  this  day  they  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep, 
and  sufficient  in  extent  to  contain  at  least  ten  thousand  men.     At  the 
time  of  the  battle,  the  ground  was  covered  with  trees  and  long  grass, 
so  that  the  ravines  were  entirely  hidden  from  view,  till  they  were 
approached  within  a  few  feet.    Indeed,  at  the  present  day,  although  the 
place  is  cleared  from  trees,  and  converted  into  pasture,  they  are  percep- 
tible only  at  a  very  sh^rt  distance.    By  this  knowledge  of  the  local 
peculiarities  of  the  batUe  ground,  the  mystery,  that  the  British  con- 
ceived themselves  to  be  contending  with  an  invisible  foe,  is  solved. 
Such  was  literaUy  the  fact.     They  were  so  paraded  between  the 
ravines,  that  their  whole  front  and  right  flank  were  exposed  to  the 
incessant  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  discharged  their  muskets  over  the 
edge  of  the  ravines,  concealed  during  that  operation  by  the  grass  and 
bushes,  and  protected  by  an  invisible  barrier  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.    William  Butler,  a  veteran  soldier  still  living  (1833,)  who  was 
in  this  action,  and  afterwards  at  the  plains  of  Abraham,  said  to  me, 
••  We  could  only  tell  where  the  enemy  were  by  the  smoke  of  their 
muskets."     A  few  scattering  Indians  were  behind  trees,  and  some  were 
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killed  venturing  out  to  take  scalps,  but  much  the  larger  portion  fought 
wholly  in  the  ravines. 

It  is  not  probable,  that  either  General  Braddock  or  any  one  of  hit 
officers  suspected  the  actual  situation  of  the  enemy,  during  tlie  whole 
bloody  contest.  It  was  a  fault  with  the  General,  for  which  no  apology 
can  be  oiTored,  that  he  did  not  keep  scouts  and  guards  ia  advance  and 
on  the  wings  of  the  army,  who  would  have  made  all  proper  discoveries 
before  ihe  whole  had  been  brought  into  a  snare.  This  neglect  was 
the  primary  cause  of  his  defeat;  which  might  have  been  avoided. 
Had  he  charged  with  the  bayonet,  the  ravine  would  have  been  cleared 
instantly ;  or  had  he  brought  his  artillery  to  the  points  where  the  ra- 
vines terminated  in  the  valley,  and  scoured  them  with  grape-shot,  the 
same  consequence  would  have  followed. 

But  the  total  insubordination  of  his  troops  would  have  prevented  both 
these  movements,  even  if  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  ground 
in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  The  disasters  of  this  day,  and  the 
fate  of  the  commander,  brave  and  resolute  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  aro 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  contempt  of  Indian  warfare,  his  overweening  cor- 
fidence  in  the  prowess  of  veteran  troops,  his  obstinate  self-complacency, 
his  disregard  of  prudent  council,  and  his  negligence  in  leaving  his  army 
exposed  to  a  surprise  on  their  march.  He  freely  consulted  Colonel 
Washington,  whose  experience  and  judgment,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  claimed  the  highest  respect  for  his  opinions ;  but  the  General 
gave  little  heed  to  his  advice.  While  on  his  march,  George  Croghan, 
the  Indian  interpreter,  joined  him  with  one  hundred  friendly  Indians, 
who  offered  their  services.  These  were  accepted  in  so  cold  a  manner, 
and  the  Indians  themselves  treated  with  so  much  neglect,  that  they 
deserted  him  one  after  another.  Washington  pressed  upon  the  import- 
ance of  these  men,  and  the  necessity  of  conciliating  and  retaining 
them,  but  without  effect. 

A  report  had  long  been  current  in  Pennsylvania,  that  Bra'Jdcck  was 
shot  by  one  of  his  own  men,  founded  on  the  declaration  of  a  provincial 
soldier,  who  was  in  the  action.  There  is  another  tradition  also,  worthy 
of  notice,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Craik,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Washington  from  his  boyhood  to  his  death,  and  who  was  with  him 
at  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela.  Fifteen  years  afler  that  event,  they 
travelled  together  on  an  expedition  to  the  Western  country,  with  a 
party  of  woodsmen,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  wild  lands.  While 
near  the  junction  of  the  Great  Kenhawa  and  Ohio  Rivers,  a  com- 
pany of  Indians  came  to  them  with  an  interpreter,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  an  aged  and  venerable  chief.  This  personage  made  known 
to  them  bj  the  interpreter,  that,  hearing  Colonel  Washington  was  in 
that  region,  he  had  come  a  long  way  (o  visit  him,  adding,  that  during 
the  battle  of  the  Monongahela,  he  had  singled  him  out  as  a  conspicuous 
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object,  fired  hit  riflo  at  him  many  timei,  and  directed  his  young  war- 
riors to  do  the  same,  but  to  his  utter  astonishment  none  of  their  balls 
took  cfTect.  lie  was  then  persuaded,  that  the  youthful  hero  was  under 
the  special  guaulianship  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  ceased  to  firo  at  him 
any  longer.  He  was  now  come  to  pay  homage  to  the  man,  who  was 
a  particular  favorite  of  Heaven,  and  who  could  never  die  in  battle. 
Mr.  Custis,  of  Arlington,  to  whom  these  incidents  were  related  by  Dr. 
Craik,  has  dramatized  them  in  a  piece  called  77ie  Indian  Prophecy. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  remnant  of  Braddock*s  army  had 
gsined,  in  their  flight,  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington was  dispatched  by  the  General  to  meet  Colonel  Dunbar,  and 
order  forward  wagons  for  the  wounded  with  all  possible  speed.  But  It 
was  not  till  the  11th,  after  they  had  reached  Gist's  plantation  with  great 
diflUculty  and  much  suffering  from  hunger,  that  any  arrived.  The 
General  was  at  first  brought  off  in  a  tumbril;  he  was  next  ;  on 
horse-back,  but  being  unable  to  ride,  was  obliged  to  be  carried  by  the 
soI'Uers.  They  all  reached  Dunbar's  camp,  to  which  the  panic  had 
already  extended,  and  a  day  was  passed  there  in  great  confusion.  The 
artillery  was  destroyed,  and  the  public  stores  and  heavy  baggage  were 
burnt,  by  whose  order  was  never  known.  They  moved  forward  on  the 
13tn,  and  that  night  General  Braddock  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
road,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his  body  from  the  Indians.  The 
spot  is  still  pointed  out,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  present  national  road, 
and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  site  of  Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  Mea- 
dows. Captain  Stewart,  of  the  Virginia  Forces,  had  taken  particular 
charge  of  him  from  the  time  he  was  wounded  till  his  death.  On  the 
I7th,  the  sick  and  wounded  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland,  and  were  soon 
aAer  joined  by  Colonel  Dunbar  with  the  remaining  fragments  of  the 
army. 

The  French  sent  out  a  party  as  far  as  Dunbar's  camp,'  and  destroyed 
every  thing  that  was  left.  Colonel  Washington  being  in  very  feeble 
health,  proceeded  in  a  few  days  to  Mount  Vernon. 

To  this  we  add  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  memoirs  of  James 
Smith  who  was  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  at  the  time  of  this 
celebrated  action.* 

I  asked  him  what  news  from  Braddock**  army.  He  said  the  Indians 
«pied  them  ever/  day,  and  he  showed  me,  by  maing  maifes  on  the 
ground  with  a  stick,  thai  Braddock's  army  was  advancing  in  very  close 

*  See  alto  m  to  Bnddock*i  defeat,  Shennan  Day'i  Hiitorieal  CoUeetioiia  of  Peanayal- 
vania,  publiihed  at  Philadelphia  and  New  Haven,  p>  72  to  76 ;  and  for  proof  of  the  fact 
that  Braddock  wai  intentionally  shot  by  one  of  his  own  men,  p.  336.  Alio  pamphleti 
named  in  the  Prefkce  to  tbia  volume. 
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order,  and  that  the  Indians  would  surround  them,  take  trees,  and  (as  he 
expressed  it)  ihoot  um  down  all  one  pigeon. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  17f t.  in  'he  morning,  I 
heard  a  great  stir  in  the  fort.  As  I  could  then  walk  with  a  staff  in  my 
hand,  I  went  out  of  the  door,  which  was  just  by  the  wall  of  the  fort, 
and  stood  upon  the  wall,  and  viewed  ihe  Indians  in  a  huddle  before  the 
gate,  where  were  banels  of  powder,  bullets,  flints.  Sic,  and  every  one 
taking  what  suited.  I  saw  the  Indians  also  march  off  in  rank  entire ; 
likewiie  the  French  Canadians,  and  some  regulars.  After  viewing  the 
Indians  and  French  in  different  positions,  I  computed  them  to  be  about 
four  hundred,  and  wondered  that  they  attempted  to  go  out  against  Brad- 
dock  with  so  small  a  party.  I  was  then  in  high  hopes  that  I  would 
soon  see  them  fly  before  the  British  troops,  and  that  General  Braddock 
would  take  the  fort  and  rcscuu  ine. 

I  remained  anxious  to  know  the  event  of  this  day  ;  and,  in  the  aftei- 
noon,  I  again  observed  a  great  noise  and  commotion  in  the  fort,  and 
though  at  that  time  I  could  not  understand  French,  yet  I  found  that  it 
was  the  voice  of  joy  and  triumph,  and  feared  that  they  had  received 
what  I  called  bad  k   ws. 

I  had  observed  some  of  the  old  country  soldiers  speak  Dutch  ;  as  I 
spoke  Dutch,  I  went  to  one  of  them,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  news. 
He  told  me  that  a  runner  had  just  arrived,  who  said  that  Braddock 
would  certainly  be  defeated ;  that  the  Indians  and  French  had  surround* 
ed  him,  and  were  concealed  behind  trees  and  in  gullies,  and  kept  a  con* 
Btant  fire  upon  the  English,  and  that  they  saw  the  English  falling  in 
heaps,  and  if  they  did  not  take  the  river,  which  was  the  only  gap,  and 
make  their  escape,  there  would  not  be  one  man  left  alive  before  sun* 
down.  Some  time  after  this  I  heard  a  number  of  scalp  halloos,  and 
saw  a  company  of  Indians  and  French  coming  in.  I  observed  they 
had  a  great  many  bloody  scalps,  grenadiers'  caps,  British  canteens, 
bayonets,  &c.  with  them.  They  brought  the  news  that  Braddock  was 
defeated.  After  that  another  company  came  in,  which  appeared  to  be 
about  one  hundred,  and  chiefly  Indians,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  almost 
every  one  of  this  company  was  carrying  scalps ;  aAer  this  camo  another 
company  with  a  number  of  wagon  horses,  and  also  a  great  many  scalps. 
Those  that  were  coming  in,  and  those  that  had  anived,  kept  a  constant 
firing  of  small  arms,  and  also  the  great  guns  in  the  fort,  which  were 
accompanied  with  the  moat  hideous  shouts  and  yells  from  all  quarters  ; 
so  that  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  infernal  regions  had  broke  loose. 

About  sundown  I  beheld  a  small  party  coming  in  with  about  a  dozen 
prisoners,  sttipped  naked,  with  thei.  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and 
their  faces  and  part  of  their  bodies  blacked ;  these  prisonera  they  burn* 
ed  to  death  on  the  bank  of  Alleghany  river,  opposite  to  the  fort.  I 
stood  on  the  foit  wall  until  I  beheld  them  begin  to  burn  one  of  these 
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men ;  they  had  him  tieJ  to  n  atake,  and  kept  touching  him  with  Are- 
brnnil.<),  red-hot  irons,  Sic,  and  he  icrenmod  in  n  most  doleful  manner  ( 
the  TndinnR,  in  the  mean  time,  yelling  like  infornal  tpirita. 

Ai  this  scene  appeared  ton  shocking  for  me  to  behold,  I  retired  to  my 
lodgings  both  sore  and  sorry. 

When  I  came  into  my  lodgings  I  saw  RussePs  Seven  Sermons, 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  field  of  battle,  which  a  Frenchmsn 
made  a  present  to  me.  From  the  best  information  I  could  receive,  there 
were  only  seven  Indians  and  four  French  killed  in  this  battle,  and  five 
hundred  British  lay  dead  in  the  field,  besides  what  were  killed  in  the 
river  on  their  retreat. 

The  morning  after  the  battle  I  saw  Braddock's  artillery  brought  into 
the  fort ;  the  same  day  I  also  saw  several  Indians  in  British  ofiicers' 
dress,  with  saah,  half-moon,  laced  hats,  &c.,  which  the  British  then 
wore.* 

Although  the  doings  of  1755,  recorded  above,  could  not  well 
be  looked  on  as  of  a  very  amicable  character,  war  was  not  declared 
by  either  France  or  England,  until  May  of  the  following  year ; 
and  even  then  France  was  the  last  to  proclaim  the  contest  which 
she  had  been  so  long  carrying  on,  though  more  than  three  hundred 
of  her  merchant  vessels  had  been  taken  by  British  privateers.  The 
causes  of  this  proceeding  are  not  very  clear  to  us.  France  thought, 
beyond  doubt,  that  George  would  fear  to  declare  war,  because 
Hanover  was  so  exposed  to  attack ;  but  why  the  British  move- 
ments, upon  the  sea  particularly,  did  not  lead  to  the  declaration 
on  the  part  of  France  is  not  easily  to  be  guessed.  Early  in  1766, 
however,  both  kingdoms  formed  alliances  in  Europe ;  France  with 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden ;  England  with  the  Great  Frederic. 
And  then  commenced  forthwith  the  Seven  Years'  War,  vherein 
most  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies 
partook  and  suffered. 

Into  the  details  of  that  war  we  cannot  enter;  not  even  into 
those  of  the  contest  in  North  America.  In  Virginia  many  things 
worthy  of  notice  took  place,  but  most  of  them  took  place  east  of 
the  mountains — among  western  events  we  find  only  the  following: 
— Immediately  after  Braddock's  defeat,  the  Indians  began  to  push 
their  excursions  across  the  mountains,  so  that  in  April  1756, 
Washington  writes  from  Winchester;  "The  Blue  Ridge  is  now 
our  frontier,  no  men  being  left  in  this  county  (Frederick)  except  a 
few  who  keep  close  with  a  number  of  women  and  children  in 

*  Colonel  Smith'!  Captivity,  in  Drake's  Indian  Captivitieg,  p.  183. 
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forts."  Under  these,  or  similar  circumstnncrs,  it  was  (Iccrned 
advisnhlc  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  Indian  towns  upon  tht 
Ohio;  Major  Lewis,  in  January  1766,  was  appointed  to  rominnnd 
the  troops  to  be  us«'(l  in  the  pr()pf)sed  irruption,  and  the  point 
aimed  at  was  apparently  the  upper  Shnwanese  town,*  situated  on 
the  Ohio  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Keiihnwn.t 
The  attempt  proved  a  failure,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the 
swollen  state  of  the  streams,  and  th"  treachery  of  the  guide'  and 
Major  Lewis  and  his  party  sufTered  greatly. {  Of  this  expedition, 
however,  wc  have  no  details  unless  it  be,  as  wo  suspect,  the  same 
with  the  "Sandy  Creek  voyage"  described  by  Withers,  in  his 
Border  warfare,  as  occurring  in  1767,  di  ring  which  year  Wash- 
ington's letters  make  no  reference  fo  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
Withers  moreover  says,  the  return  of  the  party  was  owing  to 
orders  from  Governor  Fauquier;  but  Dinwiddle  did  not  leave 
until  January,  1768 ;  ||  and  the  French  town  of  Galliopolis,  which, 
the  Border  Warfare  says,  was  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Virginians  did  not  exist  till  nearly  forty  years  later.  If  there  were 
two  expeditions,  in  both  the  troops  underwent  the  same  kind  of 
suffering ;  in  both  were  forced  to  kill  and  eat  their  horses ;  and  in 
both  were  unsuccessful. 

Upon  a  larger  scale  it  was  proposed  during  1756,  to  attack 
Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort  Du  Quesne,  but  neither  was 
attacked;  for  Montcalm  took  the  forts  at  Oswego,  which  he 
destroyed  to  quiet  the  jealousy  of  the  Iroquois,  within  whose 
territory  they  were  built,  and  this  stroke  seemed  to  paralyze  all 
arms.  One  bold  blow  was  made  by  Armstrong  at  Kittaning,  on 
the  Alleghany,  in  September,§  and  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  time  were  made  safe ;  but  otherwise  the  year  in  America  wore 
out  with  little  result. 

During  the  next  year,  1767,  nothing  took  place,  but  the  capture 
of  Fort  William  Henry,  by  Montcalm,  and  the  massacre  of  its 

*  The  lower  Shawoneie  town  wai  juit  ImIow  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  See  Croghan't 
Journal — Butler's  Kentucky,  lecond  edition,  462. 

t  Sparki*  Waahington,  ii,  637. 

I  Sparki'  Washington,  ii.  136,  136, 1?^. 

I  Sparks'  Washington,  ii.  370.  Had  the  return  been  owing  to  the  Governor's  orders, 
would  Lieutenant  M'Nutt,  as  Withers  states,  have  presented  his  journal  blaming  Lewis 
for  rcturuing,  to  the  very  Governor  whose  commands  he  obeyed  t    Border  Warfare,  68. 

§  Holmes'  Annali,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.— Burk's  Virginia,  vol.  iii.  p.  321.— Day's  Historical 
Collections  ol  Pennsylvania,  96.  Holmes,  (referring  to  New  York  Histori';al  Collections, 
iii.  399,)  says  the  Ohio  Indians  had  already  killed  one  thousand  persons  on  the  frontier ; 
Armstrong  did  not,  however,  destroy  more  than  forty  savages. 
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garrison  by  his  Indians;  a  scene  of  which  the  readers  of  Cooper  s 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  need  scarce  be  reminded.  This,  and  the 
near  destruction  of  the  British  fleet  by  a  gale  off  Louisburg,  were 
the  leading  events  of  this  dark  season;  and  no  wonder  that  fear 
and  despair  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  :olonists.  Nor  was 
it  in  America  alone,  that  Britain  suffered  during  that  summer.  On 
the  continent  Frederic  was  borne  down;  in  the  Mediterranean  the 
navy  of  England  had  been  defeated,  and  al)  was  dark  m  the  east; 
and,  to  add  to  the  weight  of  these^  misfortunes,  many  of  them 
came  upon  Pitt,  the  popular  minister.* 

■  But  the  year  1758  opened  under  a  new  star.  On  sea  and  land, 
in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  Britain  regained  what  had  been 
lost.  The  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  all  gave  way  before 
the  great  Captain  of  Prussia,  and  Pitt  sent  his  own  strong,  and 
hopeful,  and  energetic  spirit  into  his  subalten.s.  In  North  America 
Louisburg  yielded  to  Boscawen;  Fort  Front^.nac  was  taken  by 
Bradstreei;  and  Du  Quesne  was  abandoned  upon  the  approach  ot 
Forbes  through  Pennsylvania.  From  that  time,  the  post  at  the 
Fork  cf  the  Ohio  was  Fort  Pitt.  •    1  ^ 

In  this  last  capture,  as  more  particularly  connected  with  the 
West,  we  are  now  chiefly  interested.     The  details  of  the  gather- 
ing and  the  march  may  be  seen  in  the  letters  of  Washington, 
who,  in  opposition  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  was  in  favor  of  crossing 
the  mountains  by  Braddock's  road,  whereas.  Bouquet  wished  to 
cut  a  new  one  through  Pennsylvania.     In  this  division.  Bouquet 
was  listened  to  by  the  General;  and  late  in  the  season  a  new 
route  was  undertaken,  by  which  such  delays  and  troables  were 
produced,  that  the  whole  expedition  came  near  proving  a  failure. 
Braddock's  road  had,  in  early  times,  been  selected  by  the  most 
experienced    Indians    and  frontier  men    as  the    most  favorable 
whereby  to  c-oss  the  mountains,  being  nearly  the  route  by  which 
the  national  road  has  been  since  carried  over  them.     In  1753,  it 
was  opened  by  the  Ohio  Company.     It  was  afterward  improved 
by  the  Provincial  troops  under  Washington,  and  was  finished  by 
Braddock's  engineers  ;t  and  this  route  was  now  to  be  given  up, 
and  a  wholly  new  one  opened,  probably,  as  Washington  sug- 
.rested,  tv,rouo-h  Pennsylvania  influence,  that  her  frontiers  might 
Siereby  be  protected,  and  a  way  -pened  for  her  traders.    The 

•  He  returned  to  office,  June  29th,  1757.  . 

t  Sparks'  Waahington,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 
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hardships  and  dangers  of  the  march  from  Raystown  to  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  where  the  British  van  arrived  upcn  thft  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, may  be  seen  slightly  pictured  by  the  ietters  of  Washington 
and  the  second  journal  of  Post,*  and  may  be  more  vividly  con- 
ceived by  those  who  have  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Juniata,  t 

But,  turning  from  this  march,  let  us  look  at  the  position  of 
things  in  the  West,  during  the  autumn  of  1758.  We  have  said, 
that  in  the  outset  the  French  did  their  itmost  to  alienate  the  Six 
Nations  and  Delawares  from  their  old  connexion  with  the  British ; 
and  so  politic  were  their  movements,  so  accurate  their  knowledge 
of  Indian  character,  that  they  fully  succeeded.  The  English,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  made  some  foolish  and  iniquitous  attempts  to 
get  a  claim  to  the  western  lands,  and  by  rum  and  bumbo  had  even 
obtained  grants  of  those  lands ;  but  when  the  rum  had  evaporated, 
the  wild  men  saw  how  they  had  bien  deceived,  and  listened  not 
unwillingly  to  the  Franch  professions  of  friendship,  backed  as  they 
were  by  presents  and  politeness,  and  accompanied  by  no  attempts 
to  buy  or  wheedle  land  from  them.  J  Early,  therefore,  many  of 
the  old  allies  of  England  joined  her  enemies ;  and  the  treaties  of 
Albany,  Johnson  Hall,  and  Easton||  did  little  or  nothing  towards 
stopping  the  desolation  of  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia.  The  Quakers  alwoys  believed,  that  this  state  of 
enmity  between  the  Delawares  ana  themselves,  or  their  rulers, 

*  Proud'8  Pennsylvania,  vol.  ii.  Appendix. 

t  While  upon  this  march  General  Forbes  was  so  sick  that  he  was  carried  in  a  close 
litter,  and  to  this  the  officers  went  to  receive  their  orders.  An  anecdote  was  afterwards 
told  of  some  inimical  Indian  chiefs,  who  came  to  the  army  on  an  embassy,  and  who, 
observing  that  from  this  close  litter  came  all  commands,  asked  ihe  reason.  The  British 
officers,  thinking  the  savages  would  despise  their  General,  if  told  he  was  sick,  were  at 
tlrst  puzzled  what  answer  to  make  ;  but  in  a  moment  one  of  them  spoke  out,  and  said, 
that  in  that  litter  was  thoir  General,  who  waa  so  fierce  and  strong  that  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  bind  himself,  hand  and  foot,  and  lie  still  until  he  came  to  tlic  enemy's  country,  lest  he 
should  do  the  ambassadors,  or  e\ea  his  own  men,  a  mischief.  The  red  men  gavu  their 
usual  grunt,  and  placed  some  miles  of  forest  between  themselves  and  this  fierce  chieftain 
Rs  soon  as  possible.  General  Forbes  died  in  Philadelphia  a  few  weeks  after  the  capture 
of  Fort  Du  Quesnt. 

\  See  VosVs  Journals;  VovinM's  Mentoir,oii  Service  in  North  America. 

I  Many  treaties  were  mado  between  1753  and  1758,  which  amounted  to  little  or 
nothing.  See  MaesachusfllH  Ifistorical  CoVeclions,  vol.  vii.  p.  97 — Sparks'  Franklin, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  436,  450,  471, — Proud's  Penntylvania,  vol.  ii.  app. ;  Friendly  Associa- 
tion's Addreis,  and  Post's  Journals-  There  were  two  Easton  treaties ;  one  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Delawares,  in  1756,  the  other  with  all  the  Indians  in  1758. — See  also  in 
Proud's  Pennsylvantu,  vol.  ii.  p.  331,  in  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  quarrel  with  the 
Indians,  and  extracts  fl-om  treaties,  &c. 
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miKbt  be   prevented  by  .  little  friendly  commumon;  but  tbe 
persuasions  of  tbe  French,  the  renegade  English  traders,  and  others 
who  bad  gone  to  the  West,  wo^  great  obstacles  to  any  friendly    , 
ronversatiL  on  the  one  side,  anci  the  common  feelmg  among  the 
wW^was  an  equal  difficulty  on  the  other.     In  the  autumn  of 
7766    a  treaty  2s  held  at  Easton  with  the  Pennsylvania  Dela- 
lar!;-    nd  peace  agreed  to.     But  this  did  not  bind  the  Ohio 
rndTans  even  of  the  same  nation,  much  less  th«  Shawanese  and 
Minres    and  though  the  Sachem  of  the  Pennsylvania  savages 
Syu  sung,  prondsed  to  call  to  his  western  relatives  with  a  loud 
voTce'they  dld'not,  or  would  not  hear  him;  the  tomahawk  and 
brand  still  sLone  among  the  rocky  mountan  fastnesses  ct  u^mte- 
rbr.    Nor  can  any  heart  but  pity  the  rec.  men     They  knew  not 
whom'to  believe,  nor  where  to  look  for  a  true  friend     Jhe  French 
Z^ey  came  t^  defend  them  from  the  English;  the  English  said 
Tey  cle  to  defend  them  from  the  French;  and  between  the  two 
powers  they  were  wasting  away,  and  the«  ^^raes^-^^^^un^^ 
before  Ihem.     "  The  ki.gs  of  France  and  England,"  «"d  Teed- 
vuscung,  "  have  settled  *is  land  so  as  to  coop  us  up  as  if  »n  a 
Ten     This  very  ground  Ihat  is  under  me  was  my  land  and  mheri- 
Cce,and  is  tain  from  me  by  fraud."     Such  ^-ng  the  feeling  of 
Tnltives,  and  success  being  of  late  nearly  balanced  bet-een  the 
wo  European  powers,  no  wonder  that  they  hung  doubting  a"d 
Z-^  no^  which  way  ro  turn.     The  French  wished  the  Eastern 
Dekwares  to  movent,  so  as  to  bring  them  withm  their  influ- 
ence f  and  the  British  tried  to  persuade  them  to  prevail  on  their 
western  brethrea  to  lea.e  their  new  allies  and  be  at  peace. 

171758,  the  condition  of  affairs  being  as  stated,  and  Forbes 
army  on  the  eve  oi  .crtiug  for  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  the  French 
being  also  disheartened  by  the  British  success  elsewhere,  and  their 
fiTeat  Du  Quesueweak,-itwas  determined  to  make  an  effort 
odr^t  the  western  Indians  over,  and  thereby  still  further  to 
weir  tt  force  thot  would  oppose  General  Forbes.    It  was  no 
Tasy  matter,  however,  to  find  a  true  and  trustworthy  man,  whose 
ZLze  sk  11,  ability,  knowledge,  and  physical  power,  would  fit 
h^^  for'  such  a  miSon.     He  was  to  p.ss  through  a  wilderness 
fiL  with  doubtful  friends,  into  a  countiy  filled  w,'^  open  ene- 
mies.    Tlie  whole  French  interest  would  be  ^-r'^  him,  and  the 
Indians  of  the  Ohio  were  little  to  le  trusted.    Every  stream  on  his 

*l5p»rki'Fra»«m,vol.  vii.p- 126-  ,.,,i. ;,.,.;  .  v;-;«f' 
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•way  had  been  dyed  with  blood,  every  hill-side  had  run  with  the 
death-yell,  and  grown  red  in  the  light  of  burning  huts.  The  man 
who  was  at  last  cho?en  was  a  Moravian,  who  had  lived  among 
the  savages  seventeen  years,  and  married  among  them ;  his  name 
Christian  Frederic  Post.  Of  his  journey,  sufferings,  and  doings, 
we  have  his  own  journal,  though  Heckewelder  tells  us,  that  those 
parts  which  redound  most  to  his  own  credit,  he  omitted  when 
printing  it.  He  left  Philadelphia  upon  the  15th  of  July,  1768; 
and,  against  the  protestations  of  Teedyuscung,  who  said  he  would 
surely  lose  his  life,  proceeded  up  the  Susquehannah, — passing 
**  many  plantations  deserted  and  laid  waste."  Upon  the  7th  of 
August,  he  came  to  the  Alleghany,  opposite  French  Creek,  and 
was  forced  to  pass  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Venango,  but  was  not  molested.  From  Venango  he  went  to 
"  Kuskushkee,"  which  was  on  or  near  Big  Beaver  Creek.  This 
place,  he  says,  contained  ninety  houses  and  two  hundred  able 
warriors.  At  this  place  Post  had  much  talk  with  the  chiefs,  who 
seemed  well  disposed,  but  somewhat  afraid  of  the  French.  The 
great  conference,  however,  it  was  determined  should  be  held 
opposite  Fort  Du  Quesne,  where  there  were  Indians  of  eight 
nations.  The  messenger  was  at  first  unwilling  to  go  thither,  fear- 
ing the  French  v/ould  seize  nim;  but  the  savages  said,  "they 
would  carry  him  in  their  bosom,  he  jeed  fear  nothing,"  and  they 
well  redeemed  this  promise.  On  the  24th  of  August,  Post,  with 
his  Indian  friends,  reached  the  point  opposite  the  Fort ;  and  there 
immediately  followed  a  series  of  speeches,  explanations  and  agree- 
ments, r-«T  which  we  must  refer  to  his  Journal.  At  first  he  was 
was  received  rather  hardly  by  an  old  and  deaf  Onondago,  who 
claimed  the  land  whereon  they  stood  as  belonging  to  the  Six 
Nations ;  but  a  Delaware  rebuked  him  in  no  very  polite  terms. 
**  That  man  speaks  not  as  a  man,"  he  said ;  "  he  endeavors  to 
frighten  us  by  saying  this  ground  is  his;  he  dreams;  he  and  his 
father  (the  French)  have  certainly  drunk  too  much  liquor ;  they 
are  drunk ;  pray  let  them  go  to  sleep  till  they  are  sober.  You  do 
not  know  what  your  own  nation  does  at  home,  how  much  they 
have  to  say  to  the  English.  You  are  quite  rotten.  You  stink. 
You  do  nothing  but  smoke  your  pipe  here.  Go  to  sleep  with  your 
lather,  and  when  you  s  i «  sober  we  will  speak  to  you." 

It  was  clear  that  thf>  Delawares,  and  indeed  all  the  western 
Indians,  were  wavering  in  their  affection  for  the  French;  and, 
though  some  opposition  was  made  to  a  union  with  the  colonists, 
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the  general  feeling,  produced  by  the  prospect  of  a  quick  approach 
by  Forbes'  army,  and  by  the  truth  and  kindness  of  Post  himself^ 
was  in  favor  of  England.  The  Indians,  however,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  disposition  which  the  whites  showed  in  claiming 
and  seizing  their  lands.  "  Why  did  you  not  fight  your  battles  at 
home,  or  on  the  sea,  instead  of  coming  into  our  country  to  fight 
them .'"  they  asked,  again  and  again ;  and  were  mournful  when 
they  thought  of  the  future.  "  Your  heart  is  good,"  they  said  to 
Post,  «  ym  speak  sincerely :  but  we  know  there  is  always  a  great 
number  who  wish  to  get  ri^h ;  they  have  enough  ;  look!  we  do  not 
want  to  be  rich,  and  take  away  what  others  have."  "  The  white 
people  think  we  have  no  brains  in  our  heads ;  that  they  are  big, 
and  we  a  litUe  handful ;  but  remember,  when  you  hunt  for  a  rattle- 
snake  you  cannot  find  it,  and  perhaps  it  will  bite  you  before  you 
see  it."  When  the  war  of  Pontiac  came,  this  saying  might  have 
been  justly  remembered. 

At  length,  having  concluded  a  pretty  definite  peace.  Post 
turned  toward  Philadelphia,  setting  out  upon  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber; and,  after  the  greatest  sufferings  and  perils  from  French 
scouts  and  Indians,  reached  the  settlements  uninjured. 

While  Post  was  engaged  upon  his  dangerous  mission,  the  van 
of  Forbes'  army  was  pressing  slowly  forward  under  the  heats  of 
August  from  Raystown,  (Bedford,)*  toward  Loyalhanna,  hewing 
their  way  as  they  went.     Early  in  September,  the  General  reached 
Raystown,  whither  he  also  ordered  Washington,  who  had  till  then 
been  kept  inactive  among  his  sick  troops  at  Fort  Cumberland. 
Meantime  two  officers  of  the  first  Virginia  regiment  had  gone  sep- 
arately, each  Avith  his  party,  to  reconnoitre  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and 
had  brought  accounts  of  its  condition  up  to  the  13th  of  August,  f 
It  being  deemed  desirable,  however,  to  have  fuller  statements  than 
they  were  able  to  give,  a  party  of  eight  hundred  men  under  Major 
Grant,  with  whom  went  Major  Andrew  Lewis  of  Virginia,  was 
pushed  forward  to  gain  the  desired  information.     Grant  appears  to 
have  exceeded  his  orders,  which  were  merely  to  obtain  all  the 
knowledge  relative  to  the  French  which  he  could;  and  after 
having  unwisely  divided  his  force,  with  equal  want  of  sagacity 
brought  on  an  engagement ;  having  before  him,  perhaps,  the  vain 
hope  thai  he  should  take  the  fort  he  was  sent  to  examine.     In  the 
skirmish  thus  needlessly  entered  into,  Grant's  troops  were  thrown 

•  Sparkr  Washington,  ii.  312. 

t  See  ma^  in  Sparks'  Washington,  ii.j  also  plate  and  account  in  Am.  Pioneer,  U.  UT.^ 
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into  confusion  by  their  Indian  foes.  Lewis,  who  had  been  left  two 
miles  behind,  hastening  forward  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  fire- 
arms, to  relieve  his  comrades,  was  unable  to  check  the  rout 
which  had  commenced,  and  together  with  his  commanding  officer 
was  taken  prisoner.  Indeed,  the  whole  detachment  would  have 
shared  their  fate,  had  not  Capt.  Bullitt,  with  his  fifty  Virginians, 
rescued  them.  Ordering  his  men  to  lower  their  arms,  this  able 
officer  waited  until  the  Indians,  who  thought  the  little  band  about 
to  yield,  were  full  in  view,  then  giving  the  word,  poured  upon  the 
enemy  a  deadly  fire,  which  was  instantly  followed  by  a  charge 
with  the  bayonet, — a  proceeding  so  unlooked  for  and  so  fatal  as 
to  lead  to  the  complete  rout  of  the  assailants.  This  conduct  of 
the  Virginians  was  much  admired,  and  Washington  received 
publicly  the  compliments  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  account 
of  it.*  ;         ■'-■-■' 

October  had  now  arrived,  and  Washington  was  engaged  in 
opening  the  road  toward  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio.  On  the  5th  of 
November,  he  was  still  at  Loyalhanna,  where  at  one  time  the 
General  thought  of  spending  the  winter;  on  the  15th,  he  was  on 
Chesnut  ridge,  advancing  from  four  to  eight  miles  a  day ;  and  in 
ten  days  more  stood  where  Fort  Du  Quesne  had  been  ;  the  French 
having  destroyed  it,  when  they  embarked  for  the  lower  posts  on 
the  Ohio  the  preceding  day. 

At  Easton,  meantime,  had  been  gathered  another  great  council, 
at  which  were  present  "  the  eight  United  Nations,  (the  Iroquois,) 
and  their  confederates;"  with  all  of  whom,  during  October,  peace 
was  concluded.  The  particulars  of  this  treaty  are  given  in  the 
American  pioneer  i.  244,  taken  from  the  Annual  Register  for  1759, 
p.  191 ;  and  from  a  note  in  Burk's  "  History  of  Virginia,"!  we 
find  that  the  Iroquois  were  very  angry  at  the  prominence  of  Teed- 
yuscung.  With  the  messengers  to  thfe  West,  bearing  news  of  this 
treaty.  Post  was  sent  back,  within  five  weeks  after  his  return.  He 
followed  after  General  Forbes,  from  whom  he  received  messages 
to  the  various  tribes,  with  which  he  once  more  sought  their  chiefs ; 
and  was  again  very  instrumental  in  preventing  any  junction  of  the 
Indians  with  the  French.  Indeed,  but  for  Post's  mission,  there 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  gathered  a  strong  force  of 

*  Sparks' Washington;  ii.  313;  note.— Butler*a  Kentucky,  3d  edition.  Introduction, 
zliv.— Marsliall's  Life  of  Wasliington,  (Edition  1804,  Philadelphia,)  ii.  66.  This  defeat 
occurred,  September  21.    Washington  commanded  all  the  Virginia  troops. 

f  Vol.  iii.  p.  330. 
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western  savages  to  waylay  Forbes  and  defend  Fort  Du  Quesne; 
iu  which  case,  so  adverse  was  the  season  and  the  way,  so  wearied 
the  men,  and  so  badly  managed  the  whole  business,  that  there 
would  have  been  great  danger  of  a  second  "Braddock's  field  ;'^ 
so  that  our  humble  Moravian  friend  played  no  unimportant  part  in 
securing  again  to  his  British  Majesty  the  key  to  western  America. 
With  the  fall  of  Fort  Du  Quesue,  all  direct  contest  between  the 
French  and  British  in  the  West  ceased.    From  that  time  Canada 
was  the  only  scene  of  operations,  though  garrisons  for  a  whUe 
remained  in  the  forts  on  French  Creek.    In  1759,  Ticonderoga, 
Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  at  length  Quebec  itself  yielded  to  the 
English;  and,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1760,. Montreal,  Detroit, 
«nd  all  Canada  were  given  up  by  Vaudreuil,  the  French  governor. 
But  the  French  had  not  been  the  only  dwellers  in  western. 
America;  and,  when  they  were  gone,  the  colonists  still  saw  before 
them  clouds  of  dark  and  jealous  warriors.     Indeed,  no  sooner 
were  the  Delawares  quiet  in  the  north,  than  the  Cherokees,  who 
had  been  assisting  Virginia  against  her  foes,  were  roused  to  war 
by  the  thoughtless  and  cruel  conduct  of  the  frontier  men,  who  shot 
several  of  that  tribe,  because  they  took  some  horses  which  they 
found  running  at  large  in  the  woods.     The  ill-feeling  bred  by  this 
act  was  eagerly  fostered  by  the  French  in  Louisiana;  and,  while 
Amherst  and  Wolfe  were  pushing  the  war  into  Canada,  the  fron- 
tiers of  Georgia,  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  were  writhing  under 
the  horrors  of  Indian  invasion.    This  Cherokee  war  continued 
through  1760,  and  into  1761,  but  was  terminated  in  the  summer 
of  the  last-named  year  by  Colonel  Grant.    We  should  be  glad, 
dSd  it  come  within  our  province,  to  enter  somewhat  at  large  into 
the  events  of  it,  as  then  came  forward  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
chiefs  of  that  day,  the  Great  Warrior  and  the  Little  Carpenter 
(Attakullakulla) ;  but  we  must  first  refer  our  readers  to  the  second 
Tolume  of  Thatcher's  "  Indiaa  Biography." 

Along  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern  Virginia,  the 
old  plantations  had  been,  one  by  one,  reoccupied  since  1768,  and 
settlers  were  slowly  pushing  further  into  the  Indian  country,  and 
traders  were  once  more  bearing  their  burdens  over  the  mountains, 
and  finding  a  way  into  the  ..igwams  of  the  natives,  who  rested, 
watching  silently,  but  narrowly,  the  course  of  their  English 
defenders  and  aUies.  For  it  was,  professedly,  in  the  character 
of  defenders,  that  Braddock   and  Forbes  had  come   mto  the 
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West  ;•  and,  while  every  British  finger  itched  for  the  lands  as  well  as 
the  furs  of  the  wild  men,  with  mistaken  hypocrisy  they  would  have 
persuaded  them  that  the  treasure  and  the  life  of  England  had  been 
given  to  preserve  her  old  allies,  the  Six  Nations,  and  their  depen- 
dents, the  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  from  French  aggression. 
But  the  savages  knew  whom  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  looked  at 
every  step  of  the  cultivator  with  jealousy  and  hate. 

In  1760,  the  Ohio  Company  once  more  prepared  to  pursue  their 
old  plan,  and  sent  to  England  for  such  orders  and  instructions  to 
the  Virginia  government  as  would  enable  them  to  do  so.f  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  that  year,  also.  General  Monkton,  by  a  treaty 
at  Fort  Pitt,  obtained  leave  to  build  posts  within  the  wild  lands, 
each  post  having  ground  enough  about  it  to  raise  corn  and  vege- 
tables for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  |  Nor,  if  we  can  credit  one 
writer,  were  the  settlements  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  the  forts, 
the  only  inroads  upon  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  savages ;  for  he 
says,  that  in  1757,  by  the  books  of  the  Secretary  of  Virginia, 
three  millions  of  acres  had  been  granted  west  of  the  mountains. 
Indeed,  we  know  that  in  1758  she  tried  by  law  to  encourage  set- 
tlements in  the  West ;  and  the  report  of  John  Blair,  Clerk  of  the 
Virginia  Council  in  1768  or  1769,  states,  that  most  of  the  grants 
beyond  the  moui\tains  were  made  before  August,  1754.  ||  At  any 
rate,  it  is  clear  :hat  the  Indians  early  began  to  murmur;  for,  in 
1762,  Bouquet  issued  his  proclamation  from  Fort  Pitt,  saying  that 
the  treaty  of  Easton,  in  1758,  secured  to  the  red  men  all  lands 
west  of  the  mountains  as  hunting-grounds ;  wherefore  he  forbids 
all  settlements,  and  orders  the  arrest  of  the  traders  and  settlers 
who  were  spreading  discontent  and  fear  among  the  Ohio  Indians.  § 

But  it  the  Ohio  Indians  were  early  ill-disposed  to  the  English, 
much  more  was  this  the  case  among  those  lake  tribes,  who  had 
known  only  the  French,  and  were  strongly  attached  to  them; 
the  Ottaways,  Wyandots,  and  Chippeways.  The  first  visit  which 
they  received  from  the  British  was  after  the  surrender  of  Vaud- 
reuil,  when  Major  Robert  Rogers  w^  sent  to  take  charge  of 

*  Sparks'  Franklin,  vol.  ir.  p.  328. — Poit'a  Journal!  show  how  fiill  of  jealousy  the 
Indians  were ;  see  there  also  Forbes'  letter,  sent  by  him. 

t  Sparks'   Wa$kington,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^2— Plain  FaeU,  p.  120,  where  a  letter  from  the 
Company,  dated  September  9th,  1761,  is  given, 

t  Dated  August  30th.    Flain  Facti,  pp.  66,  56. 

I  Conteit  in  North  America,  by  an  Impartial  Hand,  p.  36,— Secret  Joumah,  toI.  iii. 
p.  187. — Plain  Faet$.    Appendix. 

i  Plain  Fact*,  p.  66.— See  Heckewelder's  iVorrotice,  p.  64.     "'-*<■"'  '^      '      '        ■ 
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Detroit.*  He  left  Montreal  on  the  13th  of  September,  1760,  and, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  reached  "resqu'lle,  where  Bouquet  then 
commanded.  Thence  he  went  slowly  up  Lake  Erie,  to  Detroit, 
which  place  he  summoned  to  yield  itself  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber  It  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  while  waiting  for  an  answer 
to  this  summons,  that  he  was  visited  by  the  great  Ottawa  chief- 
tain,  Pontiac,  who  demanded  how  the  English  dared  enter  his 
country;  to  which  the  answer  was  given,  that  they  came,  not  to 
take  the  country,  but  to  open  a  free  way  of  trade,  and  to  put  out 
the  French,  who  stopped  their  trade.  This  answer,  together  with 
other  moderate  and  kindly  words,  spoken  by  Rogers,  seemed  to 
lull  the  rising  fears  of  the  savages,  and  Pontiac  promised  him  his 

protection.  •  1 1  j 

Beleter,  meantime,  who  commanded  at  Detroit,  had  not  yielded ; 
nay,  word  was  brought  to  Rogers  on  the  24th,  that  his  messenger 
had  been  confined,  and  a  flag-pole  erected,  with  a  wooden  head 
upon  it,  to  represent  Britain,  on  which  stood  a  crow  picking  the 
eyes  out,— as  emblematic  of  the  success  of  France.     In  a  few 
days,  however,  the  commander  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  lower 
posts,  and,  as  his  Indians  did  not  stand  by  him,  on  the  29th  he 
yielded.     Rogers  remained  at  Detroit  until  December  23d,  under 
the  personal  protection  of  Pontiac,  to  whose  presence  he  probably 
owed  his  safety.     From  Detroit  the  Major  went  to  the  Maumee, 
and  thence  across  the  present  State  of  Ohio  to  Fort  Pitt;  and  his 
Journal  of  this  overland  trip  is  the  first  we  have  of  such  an  one  in 
that  region.     His  route  was  nearly  that  given  by  Hutchins,t  m 
Bouquet's  "  Expedition,"  as  the  common  one  from  Sandusky  to 
the  Fork  of  the  Ohio.     It  went  from  Fort  Sandusky,  where-  San- 
dusky City  now  is,  crossed  the  Huron  river,  then  called  Bald 
Eagle  Creek,  to  "  Mohickon  John's  Town,"  upon  what  we  know 
as  Mohicon  Creek,  the  northern  branch  of  White  Woman's  River, 
and  thence  crossed  to  Beaver's  Town,  a  Delaware  town  on  the 
west  side  of  the  «  Maskongam  Creek,"  opposite  "  a  fine  river 
which,  from  Hutchins'  map,  we  presume  was  Sandy  Creek.     At 
Beaver's  Town  were  one  hundred  and  eighty  warriors,  and  not 
less  than  three  thousand  acres  of  cleared  land.     From  there  the 
track  went  up  Sandy  Creek  and  across  to  the  Big  Beaver,  and  up 

•  See  his  Journal,  London,  1765.  Also,  his  ConcUe  Account  of  North  America. 
London.    1765. 

+  Thomas  Hutchins,  afterwards  Geographer  of  the  United  SUtes,  was,  in  1764,  assist- 
ant  engineer  on  Bouquet's  edition. 
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the  Ohio,  through  Logstown,  to  Fort  Pitt,  which  place  Rogers 
reached  January  23d,  1760,  precisely  one  month  having  passed 
while  he  was  upon  the  way. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  following  Rogers'  visit,  (1761,) 
Alexander  Henry,  an  English  trader,  went  to  Missillimacnac  for 
purposes  of  business,  and  he  found  everywhere  the  strongest  feel- 
ing against  the  English,  who  had  done  nothing  by  word  or  act  to 
conciliate  the  Indians.  Even  then  there  were  threats  of  reprisals 
and  war.  Having,  by  means  of  a  Canadian  dress,  managed  to 
reach  Mist'"imacanac  in  safety,  he  was  there  discovered,  and  was 
waited  on  by  an  Indian  chief,  who  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Thatcher, 
Pontiao  himself.  This  chief,  after  conveying  to  him  the  idea, 
that  their  French  father  would  soon  awake  and  utterly  destroy  his 
enemies,  continued : 

"  Englishman !  Although  you  have  conquered  the  French,  you 
have  not  yet  conquered  us !  We  are  not  your  slaves !  These 
lakes,  these  woods,  these  mountains,  were  left  to  us  by  our  ances- 
tors. They  are  our  inheritance,  and  we  will  part  with  them  to 
none.  Your  nation  supposes  that  we,  like  the  white  people,  can- 
not live  without  bread,  and  pork,  and  beef.  But  you  ought  to 
know  that  He,  the  Great  Spirit  and  Master  of  Life,  has  provided 
food  for  us  upon  these  broad  lakes  and  in  these  mountains." 

He  then  spoke  of  the  fact  that  no  treaty  had  been  made  with 
them,  no  presents  sent  them,  and  while  he  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  allow  Henry  to  trade  unmolested,  and  to  regard  him  as  a 
brother,  he  declared,  that  with  his  king  the  red  men  were  still  at 
war.*  ■"■•■•    •"■^■, 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  tlie  northwestern  savages  immediately 
after  the  English  took  possession  of  their  lands ;  and  these  feel- 
ings were  in  all  probability  fostered  and  increased  by  the  Cana- 
dians and  French.  Distrust  of  the  British  was  general ;  and,  as 
the  war  between  France  and  England  still  went  on  in  other  lands, 
there  was  hope  among  the  Canadians,  perhaps,  that  the  French 
power  might  be  restored  in  America.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  clear  that  disaffection  spread  rapidly  in  the  West, 
though  of  the  details  of  the  years  from  1759  to  1763  we  know 
hardly  any  thing. 

Upon  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  con- 
cluded, and  peace  between  the  European  powers  restored.     Of 

*  Travels  of  Alexander  Henry  in  Canada,  from  1760  to  1776.  New  York,  1809<— 
Thatcher's  Indian  Biography,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76,  et  »eq> 
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that   treaty   we   give  the  essential  provisions  bearing  upon  our 
subject. 

Art.  4  "  Ilia  most  Chriilian  Majesty  renounces  tU  pretensions 
which  he  has  herelorore  formed,  or  might  form,  to  Nova  Scotii  or 
Acadia  in  all  its  part*,  and  guarantees  the  whole  of  it,  and  with  all  its 
dependencies,  to  the  King  of  Great  Britsin :  moreover,  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  cedes  and  guarantees  to  his  ssid  Britannic  Majesty,  in  full 
right,  Canada,  with  sll  its  dependencies,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Cap* 
Brftnn,  and  all  the  other  islands  and  coasts  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  St. 
Lawrence  ;  and,  in  general,  every  thing  that  dependa  on  the  ssid  coun- 
tries, lands,  islanda,  and  coasts,  with  the  sovereignty,  property,  posses- 
sion, and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  which  the  most 
Christian  King  and  the  crown  of  France  have  had,  till  now,  over  the 
•aid  countries,  islands,  lands,  places,  coasts,  and  thuir  inhabitants ;  so 
that  the  most  Christian  King,  cedes  and  makes  over  the  whole  to  the 
said  King,  and  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  in  the  most  am- 
pie  manner  and  form,  without  restrictior,  and  without  any  liberty  to 
depart  fiom  the  said  cession  and  guarantee  under  any  pretence,  or  to 
disturb  Great  Britain  in  the  possessions  above  mentioned. 

Art.  7.  **  In  order  to  establish  peace  on  solid  and  durable  founda- 
tions, and  to  remove  forever  all  subjects  of  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
limits  of  the  British  and  French  territories  on  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca, it  is  sgreed  that  foi'  the  future,  the  confines  between  the  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  those  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  in  that 
part  nf  the  world,  shall  be  fixed  irrevocably  by  a  line  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  river  Iberville,  and 
from  thence  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes 
Maurepas  and  Fontchartrain,  to  the  sea  ;  and  for  this  puipose,  the  most 
Christian  King  cedes,  in  full  right,  and  guarantees  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  the  river  and  port  of  the  Mobile,  and  every  thing  which  he 
possesses  or  ought  to  possess  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  island  in 
which  it  is  situated,  which  shall  remain  to  France ;  it  being  well  under- 
stood that  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi  shall  be  equally  free, 
as  well  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  as  to  those  of  France,  in  its 
whole  breadth  and  length  from  its  source  to  the  sea ;  and  expressly,  that 
part  which  is  between  the  said  island  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  as  well  as  the  passage  both  in  and  out  of  its  mouth. 
It  is  further  stipulated  that  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either 
nation  shall  not  be  stopped,  visited,  or  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any 
duty  whatsoever." 

^It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  preliminary  articles,  which  so  far 
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as  rplates  to  the  two  articles  here  inieried,  are  verbatim  the  same  with 
thoto  of  the  definitive  treaty,  were  signed  on  the  third  day  of  Novem- 
ber,  1762,  on  which  same  day,  as  will  appear.  Prance  ceded  Louiaian* 
to  Spuin.}* 


FROM  1763  TO  1764. 


^«^^^^^^^^<^^ 


And  now  once  more  men  began  to  think  seriously  of  the  Wcst^ 
Pamphlets  were  published  upon  the  advantages  of  settlements  on 
the  Ohio ;  Colonel  Mercer  was  chosen  to  represent  the  old  Com- 
pany in  England,  and  try  to  have  their  affairs  made  straight,  for 
there  were  counter-claims  by  the  soldiers  who  had  enlisted,  in 
1754,  under  Dinwiddie's  proclamation ;  and  on  all  hands  there 
were  preparations  for  movement.  But,  even  at  that  moment, 
there  existed  through  the  whole  West  a  conspiracy  or  agreement 
among  the  Indians,  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  frontiers  of  North 
Carolina,  by  which  they  were  with  cne  accord,  with  one  spirit,  to 
fall  upon  the  whole  line  of  British  posts  and  strike  every  white  man 
dead.  Chippeways,  Ottoways,  Wyandots,  Miamis,  Shawanese, 
Delawares,  and  Mingoes,  for  the  time,  laid  by  their  old  hostile 
feelings,  and  united  under  Pontiac  in  this  great  enterprise.  The 
voice  of  that  sagacious  and  noble  man  was  heard  in  the  dis> 
tant  North,  crying,  "  Why,  says  the  Great  Spirit,  do  you  suffer 
these  dogs  in  red  clothing  to  enter  your  country  and  take  the  land 
I  have  given  you  ?  Drive  them  from  it !  Drive  them !  When 
you  are  in  distress,  I  will  help  you." 

That  voice  was  heard,  but  not  by  the  whites.  The  unsuspecting 
traders  journeyed  from  village  to  village ;  the  soldiers  in  the  forts 
shrunk  from  the  sun  of  the  early  summer,  and  dozed  away  the 
day;  the  frontier  settler,  singing  in  fancied  security,  sowed  his 
crop,  or,  watching  the  sunset  through  the  girdled  trees,  mused 
upon  one  more  peaceful  harvest,  and  told  his  children  of  the  hor- 

*  See  Land  Laws,  p.  83.        .i    - 
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torn  of  the  U'n  yoRrs'  war,  now.-tbnnk  Hod!  over.     From  the 
All.'K»>anics  to  the  MissisNippi  tin-  treos  hn.l   h-av.'d,  and  all  was 
calm  life  and  joy.      R.it  thro.l^h  that  ^roat  country,  .ven  thi-i, 
bands  of  sidlen  rod  m.-n  wore  jouineyinK  from  the  r..ntrul  valleyii 
to  the  lakes  and  the  Kastern  hills.    Bands  of  Chippeways  Rathered 
about  Missilimacanac.     Ottaways  fdle.l   the  woods  near  Detroit. 
The  Maumce  post,  Prescju'Ih',  Niagara,  Pitt,  LiRon.er,  and  every 
EnRlish  fort  was  hemmed  in  by  mingled  tribes,  who  felt  that  the 
great  battle  drew  nigh  which  was  to  determine  their  fate  and  the 
possession  of  their  noble   lands,  f     At  last  the  day  came.     The 
traders  everywhere  were  seized,  their  goods  taken  from  them,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  of  them  put  to  death.     Nine  British  forts 
yielded  instantly,  and  the  savages  drank,  "  scooped  up  in  the  hol- 
low of  joined  hands,"  the  blood  of  many  a  Briton.     The  border 
streams  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  ran  red  again.    '«  We  hear,' 
says  a  letter  for  Fort  Pitt,  »  of  scalping  every  hour."    In  Western 
Virginia,  more  than  twenty  thousand  people  were  driven  from 
their  homes.     Mackinac  was  taken  by  a  stratagem,  which  Henry 
thus  describes : 

The  next  day,  being  the  fourih  of  June,  was  the  king's  hirlh-day. 
The  morning  was  nullry.  A  Chippeway  came  to  tell  me  that  hia  nation 
was  going  to  play  at  baggatiway,  with  the  Saw  or  Saakiei,  another 
Indian  nation,  lor  a  high  wager.  He  invited  me  to  witneaa  the  »port. 
adding  that  the  commandant  was  to  be  there,  and  would  bet  on  the  side  of 
the  Chippeways.  In  consequence  of  this  infotmaii.n,  I  went  to  the  com- 
mandant, and  expostulated  with  him  a  little,  representing  that  the  Indians 
might  possibly  have  some  sinister  end  in  view ;  but  the  commandant 
only  smiled  at  my  suspicions.  ^ 

Saggatiway,  called  by  the  Canadiuns  le  jeu  de  la  crosse,  is  played 
with  1  bat  and  ball.  The  bat  is  about  four  feet  in  length,  curved,  and 
terminating  in  a  sort  of  racket.  Two  posts  are  planted  in  the  ground, 
at  a  considerable  dUtance  from  each  other,  as  a  mile  or  more,  Each 
party  has  its  post,  and  the  game  consists  in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the 
post  of  the  adversary.  The  ball  at  the  beginning  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  course,  and  each  parly  endeavors  as  well  to  throw  the 
ball  out  of  the  direction  of  its  own  post,  as  into  that  of  the  adversary's. 

I  did  not  go  myself  to  see  the  match  which  was  now  to  be  played 
without  the  fott,  because,  there  being  a  canoe  prepared  to  depart,  on 
the  following  day,  for  Montreal.  1  employed  myself  in  writing  letters 
to  my  friends ;  and  even  when  a  fellow-trader,  Mr.  Tracy  happened  to 


t  See  Henry's  2Vbrrati»«.— Thatcher's  Indian  Biography,  vol.  u.  p.  83. 
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call  upon  me,  saying  that  another  oanoo  had  just  arrived  from  Detroit, 
und  prupuimg  that  i  should  go  with  liim  to  the  bouch,  to  in(|uire  the 
news,  it  so  happened  thai  I  still  remained,  to  finish  my  letters  ;  pro* 
mising  to  follow  Mr.  Tracy  in  the  ooursn  of  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Trnry 
had  not  gone  more  than  twenty  paces  from  the  door,  when  I  henrd  an 
Indian  wur-cry,  and  a  noise  of  general  confuoion. 

Going  instantly  to  my  window,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  Indian*,  within  the 
fort,  furiouiily  cutting  down  snd  scalping  every  Knglisliman  they  found. 
In  particular,  I  witnessed  the  fate  of  Lieutenant  Jemette.      •     •     •     • 

The  game  of  bsggatiway,  as  from  the  description  above  will  have 
been  perceived,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  violence  and  noise. 
In  the  ardor  of  contest,  the  bsll,  as  has  been  suggested,  if  it  cannot 
be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it 
can  be  diverted  from  thai  designed  by  the  adversary.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment, iherclure,  nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm, 
than  that  tiie  ball  should  be  tossed  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor  thai, 
having  fallen  there,  it  should  be  followed  on  the  instant  by  all  engaged 
in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  party  as  the  other,  all  eager,  all  struggling, 
all  shouting,  all  in  the  unrestrained  pursuit  of  a  rudo  athletic  exercise. 
Nothing  could  be  leas  fitted  to  excite  premature  alarm  ;  nothing,  there- 
fore, could  be  more  happily  devised,  under  the  ciriumstancen,  than  a 
Htratagem  like  this ;  and  this  was,  in  fact,  the  strategem  which  the  In- 
dians had  employed,  by  which  they  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
fort,  and  by  wliich  they  had  been  enabled  to  slaughter  aiid  subdue  its 
garrison,  and  such  of  its  other  inhabitants  ns  they  pleased.  To  be  still 
more  certain  of  success,  they  had  prevailed  upon  as  many  as  they 
could,  by  a  pretext  the  least  liable  to  suspicion,  to  come  voluntary 
without  the  pickets ;  and  particularly  the  commandant  and  garrison 
ihemselvps.*       ,. 

At  Detroit,  where  Pontiac  commanded,  treachery  prevented  suc- 
cess; and  here  also  we  give  the  account  of  a  cntemporary  writer  if 

'*  As  every  appearance  of  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Indians  seemed 
to  be  on  a  friendly  fooling,  Pontiac  approached  Detroit  without  exciting 
any  suspicions  in  the  breast  of  the  governor,  or  the  inhabitants.  He 
encamped  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  and  let  the  commandant  know  that 
he  was  come  to  traiie  ;  and  being  desirous  of  brightening  the  chain  of 
peace  between  the  English  and  his  nation,  desired  that  he  end  his 
chiefs  might  bo  admitted  to  hold  a  council  with.  him.     The  governor, 

•  See  Drake's  Captivitiu,  289, 293. 

t  Captain  Carver,  who  wai  in  the  north-wert  flrom  1766  to  1768.  In  1767  he  lay* 
Detroit  contained  more  than  one  hundred  houiei,  and  that  the  river  Iwnk  waa  letUed  for 
twenty  milei,  although  poorly  culUvated ;  the  people  were  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade. 
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still  un-uspicious,  and  not  in  the  least  doubting  the  sincerity  of  the 
Indians,  granted  their  general's  request,  and  fixed  on  the  next  morning 
for  their  reception. 

"  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  an  Indian  woman  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Major  Gladwyn  to  make  a  pair  of  Indian  shoes,  out  of  a 
curious  elkskin,  brought  them  hon.e.  The  major  was  so  pleased  with 
thern,  that,  intending  these  as  a  present  for  a  friend,  he  oidered  her  to 
take  the  remainder  back,  and  make  it  into  others  for  himself.  He  then 
directed  his  servant  to  pay  her  'or  those  she  had  done,  and  dismissed 
her.  The  woman  went  to  the  door  that  led  to  t!ie  street,  but  no  fur- 
ther ;  she  there  loitered  about  as  if  she  h&d  not  finished  the  business  on 
which  she  came.  A  servant  at  length  observed  her,  and  asked  her  why 
she  staid  there  ?     She  gave  him,  however,  no  answer. 

••  Some  short  time  after,  the  governor  himself  saw  her,  and  inquired 
of  his  servant  what  occasioned  her  stay.  Not  being  able  to  get  a  satis- 
factory answer,  he  ordered  the  woman  to  be  called  in.  When  she 
came  into  his  presence,  he  desired  to  know  what  was  the  reason  of  her 
loitering  about,  and  not  hastening  home  before  the  gates  were  shut,  that 
she  might  complete  in  due  time  the  work  he  had  given  her  to  do.  She 
told  him,  after  much  hesitation,  that  as  he  had  always  behaved  with 
great  goodness  towards  her,  she  vas  unwilling  to  take  away  the  remain- 
der of  the  skin,  because  he  put  so  great  a  value  upon  it ;  and  yet  had 
I'ot  been  able  to  prevail  upon  herself  to  tell  him  so.  He  then  asketi 
her  why  she  was  more  reluctant  to  do  so  now  than  she  had  been  when 
she  made  the  former  pair.  With  increased  reluctance  she  answered, 
that  she  should  never  be  able  to  bring  them  back. 

"  His  curiosity  was  now  exnited,  he  insisted  on  her  disclosing  the 
secret  that  seemed  to  be  struggling  in  her  bosom  for  utterance.    At  last, 
on  receiving:  a  promise  that  the  intelligence  she  was  about  to  give  him 
should  not  turn  to  her  prejudice;  and  that  if  ii  appeared  to  be  beneficial, 
she  should  be  rewarded  for  it,  she  informed  him,  that  at  the  council  to 
be  held  with  the  Indians  the  following  day,  Pontiac  and  his  chiefs 
intended  to  n  urder  him ;  and,  after  having  massacred  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants,  to  plunder  the  town.    That  for  this  purpose,  all  the  chiefs 
who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  council  room  had  cut  their  guns  short, 
so  that  they  could  conceal  them  under  their  blankets ;  with  which,  on  a 
signal  given  by  their  general,  on  delivering  the  bilt,  they  were  all  to 
rise  up,  and  instantly  to  fire  o-^  him  and  his  attendants.     Having 
effected  this,  tliey  were  immediately  to  rush  into  the  town,  where  they 
would  find  themselves  supported  by  a  great  number  of  their  warriors, 
that  were  to  come  into  it  during  the  sitting  of  the  council  under  the 
pretence  of  trading,  but  privately  armed  in  the  same  manner.     Having 
gained  from  the  woman  every  necessary  particular  relative  to  the  plot, 
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and  also  the  means  by  which  she  acquired  a  knowledge  of  them,  he 
dismissed  her  with  injunctions  of  secrrcy,  and  a  promise  of  fulfilling  on 
his  part  with  punctuality  the  engagements  he  had  entered  into. 

*'The  intelligence  the  governor  had  just  received  gave  him  great 
uneasiness ;  and  he  immediately  consulted  the  officer  who  was  next 
him  in  command  on  the  subject.  But  mis  gentleman,  consider'  v  the 
information  as  a  story  invented  for  some  artful  purpose,  advise^:  him  to 
pay  no  attention  to  it.  This  conclusion,  however,  had  happviy,  no 
weijtht  witii  him.  He  thought  it  prudent  to  conclude  it  to  be  true,  till 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  so  ;  and  therefore,  without  revealing 
his  suspicions  to  any  other  person,  he  took  every  needful  precaution  that 
the  time  would  admit  of.  He  walked  around  the  fort  for  the  whole 
night,  and  saw  himself,  that  every  sentinel  was  upon  duty,  and  every 
weapon  of  defence  in  proper  order. 

"  As  he  traversed  the  ramparts  that  lay  nearest  to  the  Indian  camp, 
he  heard  them  in  high  festivity,  and  little  imagining  that  their  plot  was 
discovered,  probably  phasing  themselves  with  the  anticipation  of  their 
success.  As  soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  he  ordered  all  the  garrison 
under  arms,  and  then  impar'.ing  his  apprehensions  to  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  gave  thrm  ouch  directions  as  he  thought  necessory.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  i  und  t(  all  the  traders,  to  inform  ihcn^,  that  as 
it  was  expected  a  great  number  of  Indians  would  enter  the  town  that 
day,  who  might  be  inclined  to  plunder,  he  desired  they  wculd  havs 
their  arms  ready,  and  repel  any  attempt  of  that  kind. 

*'  About  ten  o'clock,  Pontiac  and  his  chiefs  arrived,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  council  chamber,  where  the  governor  and  his  principal 
officers,  each  with  pistols  in  his  belt,  awaited  his  arrival.  As  the  Indi- 
ans passed  on,  they  could  not  help  observing  that  a  greater  number  of 
troops  than  usual  were  drawn  up  on  the  parade,  or  marching  about. 
No  sooner  were  they  entered  and  seated  on  the  skins  prepared  for 
them,  than  Pontiac  usked  the  governor,  on  what  occasion  his  young- 
men,  meaning  the  soldiers,  were  thus  drawn  up  and  parading  the 
streets  T  He  received  for  answer  that  it  was  only  intended  to  keep 
them  perfect  in  their  exercise. 

*'  The  Indian  chief  warrior  now  began  his  speech,  which  contained 
the  strongest  professions  of  friendship  and  good  will  towards  the  Eng- 
■  lish :  and  when  he  came  to  the  delivery  of  the  belt  of  wampum,  the 
particular  mode  of  which,  according  to  the  woman's  information,  was 
to  be  the  signal  for  the  chiefs  to  fire,  the  governor  and  all  his  attendants 
drew  their  swords  half  way  out  of  their  scabbards  ;  and  the  soldiers  at 
the  same  time  made  a  clattering  with  their  arms  before  the  door,  which 
had  been  purposely  left  open.  Pontiac,  though  one  of  the  bravest 
men,  immediately  turned  pale  and  trembled ;  and  iiistead  of  giving  the 
belt  in  the  manner  proposed,  delivered  it  according  to  the  usual  way 
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His  chiefs  who  had  impalierHly  expected  the  signal,  looked  at  each 
other  with  astonishment,  but  continued  quiet  waiting  the  result. 

"  The  governor,  in  his  turn,  made  a  speech,  but  instead  ,f  thanking 
'  the  ares-t  warrior  for  the  piofessions  of  friendship  he  had  just  uttered, 
he  accused  him  of  being  a  traitor.  He  told  him  that  the  English,  who 
knew  every  thing,  were  convinced  of  his  treac-hery  and  villainous 
"  designs ;  and  as  a  proof  that  they  were  acquainted  with  his  most  secret 
thoughts  and  intentions,  he  stepped  towards  an  Indian  chief  that  sat 
nearest  to  him,  and  drawing  aside  the  blanket,  discovered  the  shortened 
fiielock.     This  entirely  disconcerted  the  Indians,  and  frusuated  their 

design.  >  "    s 

•'  H3  then  continued  to  tell  them,  that  as  he  had  given  his  word  at 
the  time  they  had  desired  an  audience,  that  their  persons  should  be 
safe,  he  would  hold  his  promise  inviolable,  though  they  so  little 
deserved  it.  However,  he  desired  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
out  of  the  fort,  lest  his  young  men,  on  being  acquainted  wHh  their 
ireacheious  purposes,  should  cut  every  one  of  them  to  pieces. 

"Pontiac  endeavored  to  contradict  the  accusation,  ;jnd  to  make  ex- 
cuses for  his  suspicious  conduct;  but  the  governor,  Sk^t'bfied  of  the 
falsity  of  his  protestations,  would  not  listen  to  him.  The  Indians 
immediately  left  the  fort ;  but  instead  of  being  sensible  of  the  governor's 
generous  behavior,  they  threw  off  the  mask,  and  the  next  day  mad.  ? 
regular  attack  upon  it." 

Thus  foiled,  Pontiac  laid  formal  siege  to  the  fortress,  and  for 
many  months  that  siege  was  continued  in  a  manner,  and  with  a 
perseverance,  unexampled  among  the  Indians.  Even  a  regular 
commissariat  department  was  organized,  and  bills  of  credit  drawn 
out  upon  bark,  were  issued,  and  what  is  rarer,  punctually  paid. 
It  was  the  9th  of  May,*  when  Detroit  was  first  attacked,  and  upon 
'  the  3d  of  the  following  Deceraber  it  «ras  still  in  danger.  As  late 
as  March  of  the  next  year,  the  inhabitants  were  "  sleeping  in  their 
clothes,  expecting  an  alarm  every  night."t  ^ 

Fort  Pitt  was  besieged  also,  and  the  garrison  reduced  to  sad 
straits  from  vvant  of  food.  This  being  known  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, a  quantity  of  provision  was  collected,  and  Colonel  Brfquet 

•  Thi8  date  .eBnw  certain.  See  Thatchei'a  i.t>«  of  the  Indian$,  ii.  93  to  103.— 
That  of  the  attack  on  Mackinac  is  yot  more  certain :  but  how  could  the  people  at  Macki- 
,.ac  remain  ignorant  ofPontiac'a  movements  from  May  9th  to  June  4th »  A  common 
canoe  voyage,  with  all  it.  .toppages,  did  not  take  more  than  fourteen  days.  See  School- 
craa-.  Travels  of  1820,  (Albany  1821.)  p.  73  to  tlO.  Presqu'Ile  also  v,««  not  atUcVed 
tUl  June  4th.  and  yet  no  suspicions  seem  to  have  eiisted.-(Mr.  Harvey,  of  Lne,  quoted 
in  Day'b  Iliitorieal  CMeetioni  of  Pentuylmnia,  314.) 

+  See  Keury'a  iVarra«i«ie.— Thatcher's  Indian  Biography,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.  ^^  j^  ,^,j^#^ 
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was  appointed  to  convey  it  to  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  having  as- 
signed him  for  the  se-rice  the  poor  remains  of  two  regiments, 
which  had  but  lately  returned  from  the  war  in  Cuba.  He  set  out 
toward  the  middle  of  July,  and  upon  the  25th  reached  Bedford. 
From  that  post,  he  went  forward  by  Forbes's  road,  passed  Fort 
Ligonier,  and  upon  the  5th  of  August  was  near  Bushy  Run,  one 
of  the  branches  of  Turtle  Creek,  which  falls  into  the  Monongahela 
ten  miles  above  Fort  Pitt.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
who,  hearing  of  his  approach,  had  gathered  their  forces  to  defeat 
him,  and  during  two  days  the  contest  continued.  On  the  6th, 
the  Indians,  having  the  worst  of  the  battle,  retreated ;  and  Bouquet, 
with  his  three  hundred  and  forty  horses,  loaded  with  flour,  reached 
and  relieved  the  post  at  the  Fork.* 

It  was  now  nearly  autumn,  and  the  confederated  tribes  had 
failed  to  take  the  three  most  important  fortresses  in  the  West, 
Detroit,  Pitt,  and  Niagara.  Many  of  them  became  disheartened ; 
others  wished  to  return  home  for  the  winter ;  others  had  satisfied 
their  longings  for  revenge.  United  merely  by  the  hope  of  striking 
and  immediate  success,  they  fell  from  one  another  when  that  suc- 
cess did  not  come ;  jealousies  and  old  enmities  revived ;  the 
league  was  broken;  and  Ptntiac  was  left  done  or  with  few 
followers. 

In  October,  also,  a  step  was  taken  by  the  British  government, 
in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the 
red  men,  which  ,'ld  much,  probably,  toward  destroying  their  alli- 
ance; a  proclamation  was  issued  containing  the  following  para- 
graphs and  prohibitions : 

And  whereas,  it  is  just  and  rensonablt;,  ^tA  essential  to  our  interest 
and  the  security  of  our  colonies,  th.^t  the  several  nations  or  tribes  of 
Indians  with  whom  we  are  connected,  and  who  live  under  our  protec- 
tion, should  not  be  molested  or  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  such  parts 
of  our  dominions  and  territories  as,  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  pur- 
chased by  us.  are  reserved  to  them,  or  any  of  thenr.,  as  their  hunting 
grounds ;  we  do,  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  declare 
it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure,  tliat  no  Oovr^rnor  or  Commander- 
in-chief,  in  any  of  our  colonies  of  Quebec,  "^iist  Florida,  or  West 
Florida,  do  presume,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  grant  warrants  of 
survey,  or  pass  any  patents  for  lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
respective  governments,  as  described  in  their  commissions ;  as,  also  that 
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1^  •  Holmes's  ^nnaJ«,  wl.  ii.  p.  121.— Sparks'  Wathington,  vol.  ii.  Map,  at  p.  38.-- 
Bay's  Hulorieut  CMectiom  of  Pennsylvania,  OSl. 
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no  Governor  or  CommanderMn-chier  of  our  other  colonies  or  plantations 
in  America,  do  presume  for  the  present,  and  until  our  further  pleasure 
be  knovj  to  grant  warrants  of  survey,  or  pass  patents  for  any  lands 
beyond  the  heads  or  sources  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean  from  the  west  or  northwest ;  or  upon  any  lands  whatever, 
which,  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased  by  us,  as  aforesaid,  are 
reserved  to  the  paid  Indians  or  any  of  them. 

And  we  do  further  declare  it  to  be  onr  royal  will  and  pleasure,  for  the 
present,  as  aforesaid,  to  reserve  under  our  sovereignty,  protection,  and 
dominion,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Indians,  all  the  land  and  territories  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  our  said  three  new  Governments,  or  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company; 
as  also  all  the  lands  and  territories  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  from  the  west  and  northwest  as 
aforesaid ;  and  we  do  hereby  strictly  forbid,  on  pain  of  our  displeasure, 
all  our  loving  subjects  from  making  any  purchases  or  settlements  what- 
ever, or  taking  possession  of  any  of  the  lands  above  reserved,  without 
our  special  leave  and  license  for  that  purpose  first  obtained. 

And  we  do  further  strictly  enjoin  and  require  all  persons  whatever, 
who  have  either  wilfislly  or  inadvertently  seated  themselves  upon  any 
lands  within  the  countries  above  described,  or  upon  any  other  lands, 
which,  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased  by  us,  are  btill  reserved 
to  the  said  Indians  as  aforesaid,  forthwith  to  remove  themselves  from 
such  settlements. 

And  whereas  great  frauds  and  abuses  have  been  committed  in  the  pur- 
chasing lands  from  the  Indians,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  interests, 
and  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  said  Indians ;  in  order,  therefore, 
to  prevent  such  irregularities  for  the  future,  and  to  the  end  that  the 
Indians  may  be  convin'  ;d  of  our  justice  and  determined  resolution  to 
ren.ove  all  reasonable  c?use  of  discontent,  we  do,  with  the  advice  of  our 
privy  council,  strictly  enjoin  and  require  that  no  private  person  do  pre- 
sume to  make  any  purchase  from  the  said  Indians,  of  any  lands  reserved 
to  the  said  Indians,  within  those  parts  of  our  colonies  where  we  have 
thought  proper  to  allow  settlement;  but  that,  if  at  any  time,  any  of  the 
said  Indians  should  be  inclined  to  dispose  of  the  said  lands,  the  same 
shall  be  purchased  only  for  us,  in  our  name,  at  some  public  meeting  or 
assembly  of  the  said  Indians,  to  be  held  for  that  purpose,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  Commander-in-chief  of  our  colony,  respectively,  within  which 
they  shall  lie :  and  in  case  they  shall  lie  within  the  limits  of  any  pro- 
prietaries, conformable  to  such  directions  and  instructions  as  we  or  they 
shall  think  proper  to  give  for  that  purpose :  and  we  do,  by  the  advice 
of  our  privy  council,  declare  and  enjoin,  that  the  trade  with  the  said 
Indians  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  onr  subjects  whatever :  Provided, 
That  every  person  who  may  incline  to  trade  with  the  said  Indians,  do 
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TWaiy  tnth  the  Infant  at  Detroit. 


take  out  a  a  license,  for  carrying  on  such  trade,  from  the  Governor  or 
Commander-in-chief  of  any  of  our  colonies,  respectively,  where  such 
person  shall  reside ;  and  also  give  security  to  observe  such  regulations 
as  we  shall,  at  any  time,  think  fit,  by  ourselves  or  commissaries,  to  be 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  to  direct  and  appoint,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
said  trade ;  and  we  do  hereby  authorize,  enjoin,  and  require  the  Gov- 
«rnors  and  Commanders-in-chief  of  all  our  colonies,  respectively,  as 
well  those  under  our  immediate  government  as  those  under  the  gov- 
ernment and  direction  of  proprietaries,  to  grant  such  licenses  without 
fee  or  reward,  taking  especial  care  to  insert  therein  a  condition  that  such 
license  shall  be  void,  and  the  security  forfeited,  in  case  the  person  to 
whom  the  same  is  gran'sd  shtJl  refuse  or  neglect  to  observe  such  regu- 
lationr  as  we  shall  think  proper  to  prescribe  as  aforesaid.* 

,  To  assist  the  effect  of  this  proclamation,  it  was  determined  to 
make  two  movements  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1764 ;  General 
Bradstreet  being  ordered  into  the  country  upon  Lake  Erie,  and 
Bouquet  into  that  upon  the  Ohio.  The  former  moved  to  Niagara 
early  in  flie  summer,  and  there  in  June,  accompanied  by  Sir 
William  Johnson,  held  a  grand  council  with  twenty  or  more  tribes, 
all  of  whom  sued  for  peace;  and,  upon  the  8th  of  Augi.ist,  reached 
Detroit,  where,  about  the  21st  of  that  month,  a  definite  treaty  was 
made  with  the  Indians.  Among  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  were 
the  following:!  '  %    '       -•    - 

1.  All  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  were  to  be 
given  up. 

2.  All  claims  to  the  Posts  and  Forts  of  the  English  in  the 
West  were  to  be  abandoned ;  and  leave  given  to  erect  such  other 
forts  as  might  be  needed  to  protect  the  traders,  &c.  Around  each 
fort  as  much  land  was  ceded  as  a  "Cannon-shot"  would  fly 
over. 

3.  If  any  Indian  killed  an  Englishman  he  was  to  be  tried  by 
English  law,  the  Jury  one-half  Indians. 

4.  Six  hostages  were  given  by  the  Indians  for  the  true  fulfil- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.f 


*  See  Land  Law*,  p.  SB. 

t  Annual  Repster,  1764.— (State  Papers,  181.) 

\  Henry's  Narrative  (New  York  edition,  1809,)  pp. 
street. — The  Annual  Register  of  1764,  (State  Papers, 

at  Presqu'ile,  (Erie.)  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Erie,  (quoted  by  Day  in  Historical  Collections  of 
Pennsylvania,  314,  says  the  snnie.  Others  have  named  the  Maumec,  where  a  truce  was 
agreed  to,  August  eth.  (See  Henry.)  There  may  have  been  two  treaties,  one  at  Detroit 
with  the  Ottawas,  &c.,  and  one  at  Erie  with  the  Ohio  Indians. 


186,  186. — Henry  was  with  Brad- 
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Bouquet,  meanwhile,  collected  troops  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  in  the 
autumn  marched  across  from  Big  Beaver  to  the  upper  Muskingum, 
and  thence  to  the  point  where  the  White  Woman's  river  comes 
into  the  main  stream.  There,  upon  the  9th  of  November,  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  and 
received  from  them  two  hundred  and  six  prisoners,  eighty-one 
men  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  women  and  children.  He 
also  received,  from  the  Shawanese,  hostages  for  the  delivery  of 
some  captives,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  the  Muskingum  at 
that  time.  These  hostages  escaped,  but  the  savages  were  of  good 
faith,  and  upon  the  9th  of  May,,  1765,  the  remaining  whites  were 
given  up  to  George  Croghan,  the  deputy  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
at  Fort  Pitt.*  Many  anecdotes  are  related  in  the  account  of  the 
delivery  of  the  captives  to  Bouquet,  going  to  show  that  strong 
attachments  had  been  formed  between  them  and  their  captors ;  and 
West's  pencil  has  illustrated  the  scene  of  their  delivery.  But  we 
have  little  faith  in  the  representations  of  either  writer  or  painter,  f 

Pontiac,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  past  strug^e,  finding  his 
attempts  to  save  his  country  and  his  race  at  that  time  hopeless, 
left  his  tribe  and  went  into  the  West,  and  for  some  years  after  was 
living  among  the  Illinois,  and  in  St.  Louis,  attempting,  but  in 
vain,  to  bring  about  a  new  union  and  new  war.  He  was  in  the 
end  killed  by  a  Kaskaskia  Indian.  So  far  as  we  can  form  a  judg- 
ment of  this  chieftain,  he  was,  in  point  of  talent,  nobleness  of 
spirit,  honor,  and  devotion,  the  superior  of  any  red  man  of  whom 
we  have  an  account.  His  plan  of  extermination  .was  most  mas- 
terly; his  execution  of  it  equal  to  its  conception.  But  for  ^e 
treachery  of  one  of  his  followers,  he  would  have  taken  Detroit 
early  in  May.  His  wht^le  force  might  then  have  been  directed  in 
one  mass,  first  upon  Niagara,  and  then  upon  Pitt,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility both  posts  would  have  fallen.  J  Even  disappointed  as  he 
was  at  Detroit,  had  the  Six  Nations,  with  their  dependent  allies, 

,   *  See  however,  American  Archives,  fourth  leriea,  i.  1015,  where  the  good  fiuth  of  the 
^l^bawaneae  ii  diaputed. 

t  "  An  Historical  Acconnt  of  the  Expedition  against  the  Ohio  Indiana  in  the  year  17()4, 
under  the  command  of  Henry  Bouquet,  Esquire,  dc.  Published  from  Authentic  Docu- 
ments, by  a  Lover  of  his  Country.  London,  1766.  This  volume  vras  first  printed  in 
Philadelphin. 

I  Thatcher's  Indian  Biography,  vol.  ii.  Our  knowledge  of  Pontiac  and  his  war  is 
ver)  limited.  We  hope  somethiAg  more  may  come  to  light  yet.  Nicollet  in  his  Report, 
(p.  81,)  gives  some  particulars  from  one  who  knew  Ponjac.  His  death  was  revenged  by 
the  Northern  nations,  who  nearly  exterminated  the  Illinois. 
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the  Delawarcs  and  Shawanese,  been  true  to  him,  the  British  might 
have  been  long  kept  beyond  the  mountains;  but  the  Iroquois, — 
close  upon  the  colonies,  old  allies  of  England,  very  greatly  under 
the  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson  and  disposed,  as  they 
ever  proved  themselves,  to  claim  and  sell,  but  not  to  defend 
the  West,  —  were  for  peace  after  the  King's  proclamation.  In- 
deed, the  Mohawks  and  leading  tribes  were  from  the  first  with  the 
British ;  so  that,  after  the  success  of  Bradstreet  and  Bouquet,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  concludiug  a  treaty  with  all  ♦he  Western 
Indians ;  and  late  in  April,  1765,  Sir  William  Johnson,  at  the 
German  Flats,  held  a  conference  with  the  various  nations,  and 
settled  a  definite  peace.*  At  this  meeting  two  propositions  were 
made ;  the  one  to  fix  some  boundary  line,  west  of  which  the  Euro- 
peans should  not  go;  and  the  savages  named,  as  this  line,  the 
Ohio  or  Alleghany  and  Susquehannah ;  but  no  definite  agreement 
was  made,  Johnson  not  being  empowered  to  act.  The  other  pro- 
posal was,  that  the  Indians  should  grant  to  the  traders,  who  had 
suffered  in  1763,  a  tract  of  land  in  compensation  for  the  injuries 
then  done  them,  and  to  this  the  red  men  agreed. f  ,  [ 

With  the  returning  deputies  of  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares, 
George  Croghan,  Sir  William  Johnson's  sub-commissioner,  went 
to  the  west  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  more  distant  tribes,  and 
securing,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  the  alliance  of  the  French 
who  were  scattered  through  the  western  valleys,  and  who  were 
stirring  up  the  savages  to  warfare,  as  it  was  believed.  The  Jour- 
nal of  his  voyage  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Butler's 
•*  History  of  Kentucky"  (second  edition,)  together  with  the  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  west ;  a  very  curious  table, 
though,  of  course  vague  and  inaccurate.  From  his  Journal  we 
present  some  passages  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  westfm 
French  settlements,  and  the  feelings  of  the  western  Indians  at  that 
time.  On  the  15th  of  May,  Croghan  left  Pittsburgh:  on  the  6th 
of  June  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  on  the  8th  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Indians  fi-om  the  upper  Wabash. 
Upon  the  15th  he  reached  Vincennes,  or  St.  Vincent,  or  Ppiik 
Vincent. 

■  On  my  airival  there,  I  found  a  village  of  tbo«*  eighty  or  ninety 
French  families  settled  on  the  east  side  of  this  river,  being  one  of  (he 


•  Pl«in  FaCtI,  p.  60. 

t  JW.— Bntler'B  History  of  Kentucky,  second  edition,  p.  ♦TO,  et  $eq. 
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fineat  situations  that  can  be  fouod.  The  country  is  level  and  clear,  and 
the  soil  very  rich,  producing  wheat  and  tobacco.  I  think  the  latter 
preferable  to  that  of  Maryland  or  Virginia.  The  French  inhabitant* 
hereabouts,  are  an  idle,  lazy  people,  a  parcel  of  renegadoes  front 
Canada,  and  are  much  worse  than  the  Indians.  They  took  a  secret 
pleasuie  at  our  misfortunes,  and  the  moment  we  arrived,  they  came  to 
the  Indians,  exchanging  trifles  for  their  valuable  plunder.  As  the  sava* 
ges  took  from  me  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  specie, 
the  French  traders  extorted  ten  half  Johannes  from  them  for  one  pountt 
6f  vennilion.  Here  is  likewise  an  Indian  village  of  the  Pyankeshaws, 
who  were  maeh  displeased  with  the  party  that  took  me,  telling  thens 
that  *'  our  and  your  chiefs  are  gone  to  make  peace,  and  you  have  begun 
•  war,  for  which  our  women  and  children  will  have  reason  to  cry." 
From  this  poet  the  Indians  permitted  ne  to  write  to  the  commander,  al 
Fort  Chartree,*  but  would  not  sufier  me  to  write  to  any  body  else,  (this 
I  apprehend  Wae  a  precaution  of  the  French,  lest  their  villany  should 
be  perceived  too  soon,)  although  the  Indians  had  given  roe  permission 
to  write  to  Sir  William  Johnson  and  Fort  Pitt  on  our  march,  before  we 
arrived  at  this  place.  But  immediately  aAer  our  arrival  they  had  » 
private  council  with  the  French,  in  which  the  Indians  urged,  (as  they 
afterwards  informed  me,)  that  at  the  French  had  engaged  them  in  so 
bad  an  affair,  which  was  likely  to  bring  a  war  on  their  nation,  they  now 
'>,ezpected  a  pioof  of  their  promise  and  assistance.  They  delivered  the 
French  a  scalp  and  part  of  the  plunder,  and  wanted  to  deliver  some 
preaents  to  the  Pyankeshaws,  but  they  refused  to  accept  of  any,  and 
declared  they  would  not  be  eoneemed  in  the  affair.  This  last  informa- 
tion 1  gen  from  the  Pyankeshaws,  aa  1  had  been  well  acquainted  with 
them  aevefat  year*  before  this  time. 

Poet  Vincent  m  a  place  of  great  consequence  for  trade,  being  a  fine 
hwBting  coantry  all  along  the  Onabaehe,  and  too  far  for  the  Indiana^ 
which  reside  hereabouts,  to  ge  either  to  the  Illinois,  or  elsewhere,  to 
fetch  their  neeessuries.    •    *    •    * 

J^IM  23d.  Early  in  the  morning  we  set  out  through  a  fine  meadow, 
then  some  clear  woods ;  in  the  afWrnoon  can*' into  «  very  large  bottom 
on  the  Ouabache,  within  six  miles  of  Ouicatanon ;  here  I  met  several 
[biefs  of  the  Kicapoos  and  Musqoattimes,  who  spoke  to  their  young 
who  had  taken  us,  and  reprimanded  them  severely  for  what  they 
done  to  me,  after  which  they  leturned  with  us  to  their  village,  anv! 
delivered  us  all  to  their  chiefs. 

The  distanct:  (torn  Poet  Vincent  to  Ouicatanon  is  two  hundred  and 
ten  miles.  This  place  is  eituated  on  the  Ouabache.  About  fonrteen 
French  families  are  living  in  the  fori,  «kUh  stands  on  the  north  eidc  of 


•  niinoi.,  new  KudiaAia.         ;&.  t^fc;.  ^^fi^^^^mif^^' 
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the  river.  The  Kicnpoos  and  M<mquattimes  whose  warriors  had  taken 
us,  live  nigh  the  fort,  on  the  sanio  side  of  the  river,  where  they  have 
two  villages ;  and  the  Ouicatanons  have  a  village  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river.  At  our  arrival  at  this  post,  several  of  the  Wawcottonant* 
(or  Ouicatonaiis)  with  wliom  I  had  been  formerly  acquainted,  came  to 
visit  me,  and  seemed  greatly  concerned  at  what  had  happened.  They 
went  immediately  to  the  Kicapoos  and  Musquattimes,  and  charged  them 
to  take  the  greatest  care  of  us,  till  their  chiefs  should  arrive  from  the 
lUinoi  ,  where  they  were  gone  to  meet  me  some  time  ago,  and  who 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  this  affair,  and  said  (be  French  had  spirited 
up  this  part/ to  go  and  strike  us.  v,./      ,.„.>.    :  ija^  . ji  .  ,; 

The  French  have  a  great  influence  over  these  Indians,  and  never  fail 
in  telling  them  many  lies  to  the  prejudice  of  his  majesty's  interest,  by 
making  the  English  nation  odious  and  hateful  to  them.  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  removing  these  prejudices.  As  these  Indians  are 
a  weak,  foolish,  and  credulous  people,  they  are  easily  imposed  on  by  a 
designing  people,  who  have  led  then  hitherto  as  they  pleased.  The 
French  told  them  that  as  the  southern  Indian»>  had  for  two  years  paat 
made  war  on  them,  it  must  have  been  at  the  int-tigation  of  the  Englishi 
who  are  a  bad  people.  However  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
remove  their  prejudice,  and  in  a  great  measure,  their  suspicions  against 
the  English.  The  country  hereabouts  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  beia^ 
open  and  clear  for  many  miles;  the  soil  very  rich  and  well  watered; 
all  plants  have  a  quick,  vegetation,  and  the  climate  very  temperati) 
through  the  winter.  This  post  has  always  b^en  a  very  considerable 
trading  place.  The  great  plenty  of  furs  taken  in  this  country,  induced 
the  French  to  establish  this  post»  which  was  the  first  on  the  Ouabache« 
and  by  a  very  advantageous  trade  they  Uave  been  riehly  recompensed 
for  their  labor.    •    •    •    • 

August  1st.  The  Twighlwee  village  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  a 
ri^er,  called  St.  Joseph.  This  river,  where  it  falls  into  the  Miame* 
river,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  place,  is  one  hundred  yards 
wide,  OB  the  east  side  of  whieh  stands  a  siockade  fort,  sof^ewhat 
ruinous. 

The  Indian  village  consists  of  about  forty  or  fi  'y  cabins,  besides  nine 
or  ten  Frencn  houses,  a  runaway  colony  from  Detroit,  daring  the  late 
Indian  war ;  they  were  concerned  in  it,  and  being  afraid  of  punishm(Mll| 
came  to  this  post,  where  ever  since  they  have  spirited  up  the  Indwm, 
against  the  English.  All  the  French  residing  here  are  a  lazy,  indolent 
people,  fond  of  breeding  mischief,  and  spiriting  up  the  Indians  againet 
the  English,  and  should  by  no  means  be  suftered  to  remain  here.  Vhe 
country  is  pleasant,  the  soil  rich  and  well  watered.     After  several  con* 


*  Miami  of  the  Lake,  or  Maumec. 
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conferences    with  theio  Indiana,   and  their  delivering  me  up  a'l  tho 

English  prisoners  thoy  hod, 

'  On  the  6th  of  August  we  set  out  for  Detroit,  down  the  M iames  river 
in  a  canoe. 

August  17th.  In  the  morning  we  arrived  at  the  fort,*  which  is  n 
large  stockade,  inclosing  about  eighty  houses,  it  stands  close  on  the 
norih  side  of  the  river,  on  a  high  bank,  commands  a  very  pleasant  pros- 
pect for  nine  miles  above,  and  nine  miles  below  the  fort;  the  country 
is  thick  settNd  with  French,  their  planialiona  are  generally  laid  out 
about  three  or  four  acres  in  breadth  on  the  river,  and  eighty  acres  in 
depth ;  the  soil  is  good,  producing  plenty  of  grain.  All  the  people 
here  are  generally  poor  wretches,  and  consist  of  three  or  four  hundred 

rench  families,  a  lazy,  idle  people,  depending  chiefly  on  the  savages 
for  their  subsistence ;  though  the  land,  with  little  labor,  produces  plenty 
of  grain,  they  scarcely  raise  as  much  as  will  supply  their  wants,  in 
imitation  of  the  Indians,  whose  manners  and  customs  they  have  entirely 
adopted,  and  cannot  subsist  without  them.  The  men,  women,  and 
children  speak  tho  Indian  tongue  perfectly  well.  In  the  last  Indian  war 
the  most  part  of  the  French  were  concerned  in  it,  (rlthongh  the  whole 
nettlement  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Britanic  Majebty)  they 
have,  therefore,  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  English  clemency  in 
not  bringing  them  to  deserved  punishment.  Before  the  late  Indian  war 
there  resided  three  nations  of  Indians  at  this  place  :  the  Putawatimes, 
whose  village  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  one  mile  below 
the  fort;  the  Ottawas,  on  the  east  side,  about  three  miles  above  the  fort; 
and  the  Wyandotts,  whose  village  lies  on  the  east  side,  about  two  miles 
below  the  fort.  The  former  two  nations  have  removed  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  the  latter  still  remain  where  they  were,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  good  sense  and  hospitality.  They  have  a  particular  attach- 
ment to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  French,  by  their  priests,  hav- 
ing taken  uncommon  pains  to  instruct  them.t 

So  stood  matters  in  the  West  during  this  year,  1765.  All 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  forts,  was  a 
wilderness  until  the  Wabash  was  reached,  where  dwelt  a  few 
French,  with  some  fellow  countrymen,  not  far  from  them  upon  the 
Itinois  and  Kaskaskia.  The  Indians,  a  few  years  since  undis- 
puted owners  of  the  prairies  and  broad  vales,  now  held  them  by 
guflerance,  having  been  twice  conquered  by  the  arms  of  England. 
They,  of  course,  felt  both  hatred  and  fear;  and,  while  they 
despaired  of  holding  their  lands,  and  looked  forward  to  unknown 

*P«troit. 
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evils,  tho  deepest  and  most  abiding  spirit  of  revenge  was  roused 
within  thera.  They  had  seen  the  British  coming  to  take  their 
hunting-grounds  upon  the  strengtli  of  a  treaty  they  know  not  of. 
They  had  been  forced  to  admit  British  troops  into  their  country ; 
and,  though  now  nominally  protected  from  h  tiers,  tliut  promised 
protection  would  be  but  an  incentive  to  passion,  in  case  it  was  not. 
in  good  faith  extended  to  them. 

And  it  was  not  in  good  faith  extended  to  them  by  either  indi- 
viduals or  governments.  During  the  year  that  succeeded  the 
treaty  of  German  Flats,  settlers  crossed  the  mountains  and  took 
possession  of  lands  in  western  Virginia,  and  along  the  Mononga- 
hela.  The  Indians,  having  received  no  pay  for  these  lands,  mur> 
mured,  and  once  more  a  border  war  was  feared.  General  Gage, 
commander  of  the  King's  forces,  was  applied  to,  probably  through 
Sir  William  Johnson,  and  issued  his  orders  for  the  removal  of  the 
settlers;  but  they  defied  his  commands  and  his  power,  and  re- 
mained where  they  were.*  And  not  only  were  frontier  men  thus 
passing  the  line  tacitly  agreed  on,  but  Sir  William  himself  was 
even  then  meditating  a  step  which  would  have  produced,  had  it 
been  taken,  a  general  Indian  war  again.  This  was  the  purchase 
and  settlement  of  an  immense  tract  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  where 
an  independent  colony  was  to  be  formed.  How  early  this  plan 
was  conceived  we  do  not  learn,  but,  from  Frankhn's  letters,  we 
find  that  it  was  in  contemplation  in  the  spring  of  1766. f  At  this 
time  Franklin  was  in  London,  and  was  written  to  by  his  son, 
Governor  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey,  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
colony.  The  plan  seems  to  have  been,  to  buy  of  the  Six  Nations 
the  lands  south  of  the  Ohio,  a  purchase  which  it  was  not  doubted  • 
Sir  William  might  make,  and  then  to  procure  from  the  King  a 
grant  of  as  much  territory  as  the  Company,  which  it  was  intended 
to  form,  would  require.  Governor  Franklin,  accordingly,  for- 
warded to  his  father  an  application  for  a  grant,  together  with  a 
letter  from  Sir  William,  recommending  the  plan  to  the  ministry ; 
all  of  which  was  duly  communieated  to  the  proper  department. 
But  at  that  time  there  were  various  interests  bearing  upon  Haf: 
plan  of  Franklin.  The  old  Ohio  Company  was  still  suing, 
through  its  agent  Colonel  George  Mercer,  for  a  perfection  of  the 
original  grant.  The  soldiers  claiming  under  Dinwiddle's  procla- 
mation had  their  tale  of  rights  and  grievances.    Individuals,  to 

^     •  Plain  Facti,  p.  6S.  '**  " 
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whom  Rrants  hntl  been  made  by  Virginia,  wished  them  complfted. 
General  Lyinim,  ♦'.oin  Connecticut  we  believe,  was  solieitiriK  a 
new  grant  similar  to  that  now  aHked  by  Franklin ;  and  the  uiinis- 
tcr.s  theuiselvea  were  divided  at  to  th  :  policy  and  propriety  of 
cfltablishing  any  settlement!*  no  far  in  the  interior,  —  Shelbume 
being  ii>  favor  of  the  new  colony,  —  Hillsborough  oppoHed  to  it. 

The  Company  was  organized,  howerer,  and  tlie  nomiiially  lead- 
ing man  therein  being  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole,  a  London  banker  of 
eminence,  it  was  known  an  the  Walpole  Company.  Franklin  con- 
tinued privately  to  make  friends  among  the  ministry,  and  to  press 
upon  them  the  policy  of  making  large  settlements  in  the  West ; 
and,  as  the  old  way  of  managing  the  Indians  by  superintendents 
was  just  then  in  bad  odor  in  consequence  of  the  expense  attend- 
ing it,  the  cabinet  council  so  far  approved  the  new  plan  as  to  pre- 
sent it  for  examination  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  members  of 
which  Franklin  had  also  been  privately  conversing. 
,  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1767.  But,  before  any  conclusion 
was  come  to,  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  definitely  that  boundary 
line,  which  had  been  vaguely  talked  of  in  1765,  and  with  respect 
to  which  Sir  William  Johnson  had  written  to  the  ministry,  who 
had  mislaid  his  letters,  and  given  him  no  instructions.  The 
necessity  of  arranging  this  boundary  was  also  kept  in  mind  by  the 
continued  and  growing  irritation  of  the  Indians,  who  found  them- 
selves invaded  from  every  side.  This  irritation  became  so  great 
during  the  autumn  of  1767,  that  Gage  wrote  to  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  subject.  The  Governor  communicated  his 
letter  to  t  e  Assembly  on  the  6th  of  January,  1768,  and  represen- 
tations wt:te  at  once  sent  to  England,  expressing  the  neces<iity  of 
having  the  IndiMi  line  fixed.  Franklin,  the  father,  all  this  time, 
was  urging  the  same  necessity  upon  the  ministers  in  England ;  and 
about  Christmas  of  1767,  Sir  William's  letters  on  the  Kubject  hav- 
ing been  found,  orders  were  sent  him  to  complete  the  proposed 
purchase  from  the  Six  Nations,  and  settle  all  differences.  But  the 
project  for  a  colony  was  for  the  time  dropped,  a  aew  administra- 
tion coming  in  which  was  not  that  way  disposed. 

Sir  William  Johnson  having  received  early  in  the  spring,  the 
orders  from  England  relative  to  a  new  treaty  with  the  Indians,  at 
once  took  steps  to  secure  a  full  attendance.*  Notice  was  given 
to  the  various  colonial  governments,  to  the  Six  Nations,  the  Dela- 

•  For  u  tccount  of  thii  long-Ioit  teeaty  tee  PUiin  Faclt,  pp.  6&— 104,  or  fiutlet'* 
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wareN,  aiid  the  Shawanese,  and  ii  congreiM  waM  apiKiintcd  to  iiieet 
St  Fort  Slanwix  during  the  following  October  (i7(i8).  It  met 
upon  the  ^4th  of  that  month,  and  was  attended  by  reprenentatives 
from  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania;  by  Sir  William  and 
his  (leptities;  by  the  agents  of  those  traders  who  had  suflt-red  in 
the  war  of  1763;  and  by  deputies  from  all  the  Six  Nations,  the 
DelawiireH  and  the  Shawnncse.  The  first  point  to  be  settled  wuh 
the  boun<lary  line  which  was  to  determine  the  Indian  lands  nf  thu 
West  from  that  time  forward  ;  and  this  line  the  Indians,  upon  the 
1st  of  November,  stated  should  begin  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cherokee  (or  Tennessee)  river;  thence  go  up  ♦he  Ohio  and 
Alleghany  to  Kittaning;  thence  across  to  the  Susciueliannah,  &c.; 
whereby  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany,  to 
which  the  Sie  JVationt  had  arty  claim^  was  transferred  to  the  Hrilish. 
One  deed  for  a  part  of  this  land,  was  made  on  the  3d  of  November 
to  William  Trent,  attorney  for  twenty-two  traders,  whose  goods 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1763.  The  tract  conveyed 
by  this  was  between  the  Kenawha  and  Monongahela,  and  was  by 
the  traders  named  Indiana.  Two  days  aAerwards,  a  deed  for  the 
remaining  western  lands  was  made  to  the  King,  and  the  price 
agreed  on  paid  down.*     These  deeds  were  made  upon  the  express 

*  There  wat  lUo  giTen  two  deedi  of  lande  in  the  interior  or  Penniyhtnit,  one  to 
Croghan,  lad  the  other  to  the  proprieteriee  of  that  colony. 

Filaon  (London  edition,  1793,  p.  10)  «peake  of  two  other  doede  given  by  the  Iroquois 
at  Fort  Stanwix,  but  mentions  no  yeir  j  one  wm  to  Col.  Oonaidaon  for  the  laodi  fVom  the 
Xentucliy  to  the  Groat  Konhawa.  Col.  D.  ran  the  line  fVom  «ix  mile*  above  Long  Iiland  in 
Holeten  to  the  mouth  of  Ike  Ot.  Kmhawa,  in  177(V— 1 1  (aee  poet ;)  and  hii  deed  leema  to 
have  been  after  thia,  fVom  FUaoB'a  account.  The  other  deed  wae  to  Dr.  Walker  aid  6ea . 
Lew'i.  (Thomaa  Walker  was  commiiaioner  for  Virginia  at  the  Stanwix  treaty  of  1768'— 
waa  thie  Dr.  Walker  t  His  name  was  Thomas.  Holmes's  Annals,  ii.  304,  note.)  Dr. 
Walker  and  Colonel  Lewis,  in  1769,  were  employed  to  oosTince  the  supeiintendent  of 
the  southern  Indians,  Mr.  Stewart,  that  the  claim  of  tho  Iroouoia  extended  t«  Kentucky. 
(Butler,  3<J  edition,  14.)  Marshal  (i.  Id)  refers  to  Donaldson's  deed,  but  we  find  no 
eoafirmatlon  of  nison's  statement  that  it  was  given  by  the  Iroquois.  (Oee  Butler,  Snd 
edition,  14.)  We  presnmo  tho  tr«o  nplanation  of  tho  wkoio  motlor  is  thai  give*  hf 
Judge  Hall,  in  his  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  348,  which  we  extract. 

"  John  Donaldson,  the  surveyor  who  traced  this  line  [that  fVom  the  Holston  <Vom  sis 
mile*  above  Big  Island  to  the  Kenhawa,  under  the  treaty  of  Lochaber]  by  an  appoint- 
noBt  fH>ra  the  president  and  council  of  Viiglnia,  states,  in  a  manuscript  afldarit  which 
wo  have  seen, '  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  they  camo  to  the  bead  of  Louisa,  now 
Kentucky  river,  when  the  LKtle  Carpenter  (a  Cherol  ee  Chief)  observed  that  his  nation 
delighted  in  having  their  lands  marked  out  by  natural  boundaries  |  and  proposed  that, 
Instesd  of  tho  line  agreed  upon  at  Lochaber  as  aforesaid,  it  should  break  off  at  the  head 
of  Louisa  river,  and  run  thence  to  the  '..louth  thereof,  and  thence  up  the  Ohio  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa.'  This  boundary  was  accordingly  agreed  to  by  the  sur> 
teyor.  It  is  fiirther  stated,  by  the  same  authority,  <  that  leave  having  been  granted,  by 
the  king  of  Great  nritain,  to  tieat  with  the  Chcrokeea  fcr  a  more  extensive  boundary  than 
that  wbi«h  bad  been  esublithed  at  the  treaty  of  Hard  Labour,  provided  tho  Tirginianf 
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agreement  that  no  claim  should  ever  be  based  upon  previous 
treaties,  those  of  Lancaster,  Logstown,  &c. ;  and  they  were  signed 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  for  themselves,  their  allies  and 
dependents,  the  Shawanese,  Delawares,  Mingoes  of  Ohio,  and 
others ;  but  the  Shawanese  and  Delaware  deputies  present  did  not 
sign  them. 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Stanwix,  whereon,  in  a  great  measure, 
rests  the  title  by  purchase  to  Kentucky,  western  Virginia  and 
P»^nnsylvania.  It  was  a  better  foundation,  perhaps,  than  that 
^ven  by  previous  treaties,  but  was  essentially  worthless ;  for  the 
lands  conveyed  were  not  occupied  or  hunted  on  by  those  convey- 
ing them.  In  truth,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  immense  grant  was 
obtained  by  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  order  that 
the  new  colony,  of  which  he  was  to  be  governor,  might  be 
founded  there.  The  fact,  that  such  a  country  was  ceded  volun- 
tarily, —  not  after  a  war;  not  by  hard  persuasion,  but  at  once  and 
villingly, —  satisfies  us  that  the  whole  affair  had  been  previously 
settled  with  the  New  York  savages,  and  that  the  Ohio  Indians  had 
no  voice  in  the  matter. 

But  beside  the  claim  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  north-west  Indians 
to  Kentucky,  it  was  also  claimed  by  the  Cherokees ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remembrance  that  the  treaty  of  Lochaber,  made  in 
October,  1770,  two  years  after  the  Stanwix  treaty,  recognizea  a 
title  in  the  southern  Indians  to  all  the  country  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  a  point  six  miles  east  of  Big  or  Long  Island  in  Holston  river 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa  ;*  although  as  we  have  just 
stated  their  right  to  all  the  lands  north  and  east  of  the  Kentucky 
river  was  purchased  by  Col.  Donaldson,  either  for  the  king,  Vir- 
^nia,  or  himself — if  is  impossible  to  say  which,  f  * 

But  the  grant  of  the  great  northern  confederacy  was  made. 
The  white  man  could  now  quiet  his  conscience  when  driving  the 
native  from  his  forest  home,  and  feel  sure  that  an  army  would 
back  his  pretensions.  A  new  company  was  at  once  organized  in 
Virginia,  called  the  "  Mississippi  Company,"  and  a  petition  sent 
to  the  King  for  two  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  in  the  West. 
Among  the  signers  of  this  were  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Richard 

would  b«  at  the  expense  of  purchaaing  the  same,  the  general  asaembly  voted  the  sum  o 
£3SfX)  sterling  for  that  purpose,  which  sum  was  accordingly  paid  to  the  Cherokees,  in 
consideration,  as  we  presume,  of  the  additional  lands  gained  by  the  alteration  of  t'<e  lino 
bjr  the  rarreyor^and  in  confirmation  of  his  act." 

*  Butler.  Snd  edition.    Introduction,  li. 
t  Hall's  Sketches,  ii.  348. 
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Henry  Lee,  George  Washington  and  Arthur  Lee.  The  gentle- 
man last  named  was  the  agent  for  the  petitioners  in  England. 
This  application  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1769,  and  after  that  we  hear  nothing  of  it.  * 

The  Boa«-d  of  Trade  was,  however,  again  called  on  to  report 
upon  the  application  of  the  Walpole  Company,  and  Lord  Hills- 
borough, the  President,  reported  against  it.  This  called  out 
Franklin's  celebrated  "  Ohio  Settlement,"  a  paper  written  with  so 
much  ability,  that  the  King's  Council  put  by  the  official  report, 
and  granted  the  petition,  a  step  which  mortified  the  noble  lord  so 
much  that  he  resigned  his  official  station,  f  The  petition  now 
needed  only  the  royal  sanction,  which  was  not  given  until  August 
14th,  1772;  but  in  1770,  the  Ohio  Company  was  merged  in 
Walpole's,  and,  the  claims  of  the  soldiers  of  1756  being  acknow- 
ledged both  by  the  new  Company  and  by  government,  all  claims 
were  quieted.  Nothing  was  ever  done,  however,  under  the  grant 
to  Walpole,  the  Revolution  soon  coming  upon  America,  j:  After 
the  Revolution,  Mr.  Walpole  and  his  associates  petitioned  Con- 
gress respecting  their  lands,  called  by  them  "  Vandalia,"  but 
could  get  no  help  from  that  body.  What  was  finally  done  by  Vir- 
ginia with  the  claims  of  this  and  other  companies,  we  do  not  find 
written,  but  presume  their  lands  were  all  looked  on  as  forfeited. 

During  the  ten  years  in  which  Franklin,  Pownall,  and  their 
friends  were  trying  to  get  the  great  western  land  company  into 
operation,  actual  settlers  were  crossing  the  mountains  all  too 
rapidly ;  for  the  Ohio  Indians  "  viewed  the  settlements  with  an 
uneasy  and  jealous  eye,"  and  «  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  they 
must  be  compensated  for  their  right,  if  people  settled  thereon,  not- 
withstanding the  cession  by  the  Six  Nations.  "||  It  has  been  said, 
also,  that  Lord  Dunmore,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  authorized 
surveys  and  settlements  on  the  western  lands,  notwithstanding  the 
proclamation  of  1763 ;  but  Mr.  Sparks  gives  us  a  letter  from  him, 
in  which  this  is  expressly  denied.  §  However,  surveyors  did  go 
down  even  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  whole  region  south 
of  the  Ohio  was  filling  with  white  men.  The  futility  of  the  Fort 
Stanwix  treaty,  and  the  ignorance  or  contempt  of  it  by  the  fierce 

•  Plain  Fa^,  p.  69.— BuUer»«  Kentucky,  p.  475. 

+  Sparks'  Franklin,  vol.  it.  p.  308. 

i  Sparks'  fVaihington,  vol.  ii.  p.  483,  et  $eq.— Plain  Fact*,  p-  149. 

I  Washington'!!  "Journal  to  the  West,in  1T70."    Sparks'  Wa*hingt«H,  vol.  ii.  p.  531. 

%  Ibid.  p.  378. 
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Washington  buys  toestem  lands. 
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Shawanese  are  well  seen  in  the  meeting  between  them  and  Bullitt, 
one  of  the  early  emigrants,  in  1773.*  Bullitt,  on  his  way  'lown 
the  Ohio,  stopped,  and  singly  sought  the  savages  at  one  of  their 
towns.  He  then  told  them  ot  his  proposed  settlement,  and  his 
wish  to  live  at  peace  with  them ;  and  said,  that,  as  they  had 
received  nothing  under  the  treaty  of  1768,  it  was  intended  to 
make  'them  presents  the  next  year.  The  Indians  considered  the 
talk  of  the  Long  Knife,  and  the  next  day  agreed  to  his  proposed 
settlement,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  them  in  tftdr  hunting  south 
of  the  Ofuo ;  a  provision  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  Stanwiz 
deed. 

Among  the  foremost  speculators  in  western  lands  at  that  time 
was  George  Washington.  He  had  always  regarded  the  proclama- 
tion of  1763  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient  to  quiet  the  savages, 
and,  being  better  acquainted  with  the  value  of  western  lands  than 
most  of  those  who  could  command  means,  he  early  began  to  buy 
beyond  the  mountains.  His  agent  in  selecting  lands  was  Craw- 
ford, afterwards  burnt  by  the  Ohio  Indians.  In  September,  1767, 
we  find  Washington  writing  to  Crawford  on  this  subject,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  occupation  of  the  western  territory;  in 
1770,  he  crossed  the  mountains,  going  down  the  Ohio  to  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Kenhawa;  and  in  1773,  being  entitled,  under 
the  King's  proclamation  of  1763,  (which  gave  a  bounty  to  officers 
and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  French  war,)  to  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  countiy 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  had  some  correspondence  respecting 
the  importation  of  settlers  from  Europe.  Indeed,  had  not  the 
Revolutionary  war  been  just  then  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out, 
Washington  would  in  all  probability  have  become  the  leading  set- 
tler of  the  West,  and  all  our  history,  perhaps,  have  been  changed,  f 

But  while  in  England  and  along  the  Atlantic,  men  were  talking 
of  peopling  the  West  south  of  the  river  Ohio,  a  few  obscure  indi- 
viduals, unknown  to  Walpole,  to  Franklin,  and  to  Washington, 
were  taking  those  steps  which  actually  resulted  in  its  settlement ; 
and  to  these  we  next  turn. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  so  much  attention  had  been  given 

•  Butler'i  Kentucky,  p.  20. 

\  Sparks'  Wathington,  vol.  ii.  pp.  348—7.  He  had  patents  for  38,873  acre* ;  9157  on 
the  Ohio,  between  the  Kenhawai  with  a  river  flrontof  13  1-2  miles ;  23,216  acrei  on  the 
Groat  Kenfawa,  with  a  river  front  of  forty  miles.  Besides  these  lands,  he  owned  fifteen 
miles  below  Wheeling,  687  acres,  with  a  front  of  two  and  a  half  milen.  He  considered 
the  land  worth  $3-33  per  acre.— Sparks'  Washington,  xii.  364,317. 
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to  the  settlement  of  the  West,  even  before  the  French  war,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  Europeans,  either  French  or  English, 
had,  at  the  time  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  was  made,  thoroughly 
examined  that  most  lovely  region  near  the  Kentucky  river,  which 
is  the  finest  portion,  perhaps,  of  ihe  whole  Ohio  valley.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  non-residence  of  the  Indians  in  that  dis- 
trict; a  district  which  they  retained  as  a  hunting  gro'ind.  Owing 
to  this,  the  traders  who  were  the  first  explorers,  were  led  to  direct 
their  steps  northward,  up  the  Miami  and  Scioto  vallies,  and  were 
quite  familiar  with  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes, 
at  a  period  when  the  interior  of  Ae  territory  south  of  the  river  was 
wholly  unknown  to  them.  While,  therefore,  the  impression  which 
many  have  had,  that  the  entire  valley  was  unknown  to  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  before  Boone's  time,  is  clearly  erroneous;  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  centre  of  Kentucky,  which  he  and  his  com- 
rades explored  during  their  first  visit,  had  not  before  that  time, 
been  examined  by  the  whites  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Dr.  Walker,  in  1747  or  1750,*  had  been  among  the  mountains 
in  the  eastern  part  of  what  is  now  Kentucky ;  there  is  also  rea- 
son to  think  that  Christopher  Gist  may  have  been  through  the 
centre  of  Kentucky,  along  the  river  of  that  name,  and  across  to 
the  Scioto,  before  1755  ;t  and  Washington's  journal  of  1770 
shows  that  Dr.  Connoly,  Colonel  Croghan's  nephew,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  lands  south  of  the  Ohio ;  but  the  first  actual 
explorer,  of  whom  we  have  any  definite  knowledge,  was  Colonel 
James  Smith,  from  whose  narrative  we  take  the  following 
statement : 

In  the  year  1766,  I  heard  diat  Sir  William  Johnaon,  the  king's  agent 
for  settling  affairs  with  the  Indians,  had  purchased  from  them  all  the 
land  west  of  the  Appalaehian  Mountains  that  lay  between  the  Ohio  and 

*  Butler  (p.  IS)  gays  1747 ;  Stipp'a  Miscellany,  (p.  9.)  laya  1750 ;  which  date  is  con- 
firmed by  Tacts  in  Holmes'  Annals  (ii.  304,  note) :  Marshall,  i.  7)  says  1758.    See  note  (t). 

tBTans'smap,  published  in  1766  and  republished  1776,  gives  Gist's  route  fl-om  the 
ABeffaanies,  through  Kentucky  ud  Ohio  ;  this  expe^ltior  inay  have  been  after  the  firat 
•dition  was  iiuUidied,  but  was  probably  in  1760  or  1761.  Goremor  Powsal,  in  hia 
TopogTOfky  (Imlay,  99)  speaks  of,  Gist's  second  journey  as  in  1761,  but  this  we  take  to 
be  a  misprint  for  1761.  Evans  published  h  map  ofthe  West  in  1763  (Pownall  in  Imlay, 
89.)  Captain  Gordon,  whose  journal  is  much  referred  to  by  Svans  and  others,  went 
down  the  Ohio  in  1706.    (Pownall  in  Imlay,  116.) 

In  the  London  edition  of  Washington's  Journal,  printed  in  1764,  there  is  a  map  on 
which  is  marked  "  Walkei's  Settlement,  1760",  upon  (he  Cumberland.  On  that  map 
nothing  is  said  of  Gist's  jonmey,  and  it  is  too  imperfect  to  allow  ns  to  tiiink  it  based  oti 
actual  travels 
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Cherokee  River ;  and  as  I  knew  by  conversing  with  the  Indians  in 
their  own  tongue  that  there  was  a  large  body  of  rich  land  there,  I  con- 
cluded I  would  take  a  tour  westward  and  explore  that  country. 

I  set  out  about  the  last  of  June,  1766,  and  went  in  the  first  place  to 
Holstein  River,  and  from  thence  I  travelled  westward  in  company  with 
Joshua  Horton,  Uriah  Stone,  William  Baker  and  James  Smith,  who 
came  from  near  Carlisle.  There  were  only  four  white  men  of  us,  and 
a  mulatto  slave  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  that  Mr.  Horton  ha^  with 
him.  We  explored  the  country  south  of  Kentucky,  and  there  was  no 
more  sign  of  white  men  there  ;hen  than  there  is  now  west  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri.  We  also  explored  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
Rivers,  from  Stone's*  River  down  to  the  Ohio. 

When  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  Tennessee,  my  fellow-travellers  con- 
cluded that  they  would  proceed  on  to  the  Illinois,  and  sec  some  more  of 
the  land  to  the  west ,  this  I  would  not  agree  to.  As  I  had  already 
been  longer  from  home  than  what  I  expected,  I  thought  my  wife  would 
be  distressed,  and  think  I  was  killed  by  the  Indians ;  therefore  I  con- 
cluded that  I  would  return  iiome.  I  sent  my  horse  with  my  fellow- 
travellers  to  the  Illinois,  as  it  was  difficult  to  take  a  horse  through  the 
mountains.  My  comrades  gave  me  the  greatest  part  of  the  ammunition 
they  then  had,  which  amounted  only  to  half  a  pound  of  powder,  and 
lead  equivalent.  Mr.  Hortoa  also  lent  me  his  mulatto  boy,  and  I  then 
set  off  through  the  wilderness  for  Carolina. 

About  eight  days  after  I  left  my  company  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, on  my  journey  eastward,  I  got  a  cane  stab  in  my  foot,  which 
occasioned  my  leg  to  swell,  and  I  suffered  much  pain.  I  was  now  in  a 
doleful  situation ;  far  from  any  of  the  human  species,  excepting  black 
Jamie,  or  the  savages,  and  I  knew  not  when  I  might  meet  with  them. 
My  case  appeared  desperate,  and  I  thought  something  must  be  done. 
All  the  surgical  instruments  I  had  was  a  knife,  a  moccasin  awl;  and  a 
pair  of  bullet-moulds ;  with  these  I  determined  to  draw  the  snag  from 
my  foot,  if  possible.  I  stuck  the  awl  in  the  skin,  and  with  the  knife  I 
cut  the  flesh  away  from  around  the  cane,  and  then  I  commanded  the 
mulatto  fellow  to  catch  it  with  the  bullet-moulds,  and  pull  it  out,  which 
be  did.  When  I  saw  it,  it  seemed  a  shocking  thing  to  be  in  any  person's 
foot ;  it  will  therefo- 1  be  supposed  that  I  was  very  glad  to  have  :t  ont. 
The  black  fellow  attended  upon  me,  and  obeyed  my  directions  faithfully. 
I  ordered  him  to  search  for  Indian  medicine,  and  told  him  to  get  me  a 
quantity  of  bark  from  the  root  of  a  lynn  tree,  which  I  made  him  beat 
on  a  stone,  with  a  tommahawk,  and  boil  it  in  a  kettle,  and  with  the  ooze 
I  bathed  my  foot  and  leg ;  what  remained  when  I  had  finished  bathing 

*  Stone*!  rirer  ii  a  south  branch  of  Camberland,  and  emptiei  into  it  above  NaahTille. 
We  fint  gave  it  this  name  in  uur  journal,  in  May,  1767,  after  one  of  my  rellow-traTellers, 
Mr.  Uriah  Stone,  and  I  am  told  diat  it  retain*  the  same  name  unto  this  day. 
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I  boiled  to  a  jelly  and  made  poultices  thereof.  As  I  had  no  ragM,  I 
made  use  of  the  gtein  moss  that  grows  upon  logs,  and  wrapped  it  round 
with  elm  bark ;  by  this  means,  (simple  as  it  may  seem)  the  swelling 
and  inflammation  in  a  great  measure  abated.  As  stormy  weather  ap- 
peared, I  ordered  Jamie  to  make  us  a  shelter,  which  he  did  by  erecting 
forks  and  poles,  and  covering  them  over  with  cane  tops,  like  a  fodder 
house.  It  was  about  one  hundred  yards  from  a  large  bufllalo  road.  As 
we  were  almost  out  of  provision,  I  commanded  Jamie  to  take  my  gun, 
and  I  went  along  as  well  as  I  could,  concealed  myself  near  the  road, 
and  killed  a  buffalo.  When  this  was  done,  we  jerked*-  the  lean,  and 
fried  the  tallow  out  of  the  fat  meat,  which  we  kept  to  stew  with  our 
jerk  a.:  Te  needed  it. 

While  I  lay  at  this  place,  all  the  books  I  had  to  read  wis  a  psalm- 
book,  and  Watts  upon  Prayer.  Whilst  in  this  situation,  I  composed 
the  following  verses,  which  I  then  frequently  s;  ug. 

Six  weeks  I've  :n  this  desert  been,  n.  'ifi^ 

With  one  mulatto  lad : 
Excepting  this  poor  stupid  slave, 

No  company  I  had.  ^ 

> 

In  solitude  I  here  remain, 

A  cripple  very  sore, 
No  friend  or  neighbor  to  be  found,  ^ 

My  case  for  to  deplore. 

I'm  far  from  home,  far  from  the  wife 

Which  in  my  bosom  lay, 
Far  from  the  children  dear,  which  used  U 

Around  me  for  to  play.  / 

This  doleful  circumstance  cannot 

My  happiness  prevent, 
While  peace  of  conscience  I  enjoy,  ' 

■ '•^'  Great  comfort  and  content.  '' 

I  continued  in  this  place  until  I  could  walk  slowly,  without  crutches* 
As  I  now  lay  near  a  great  buffalo  road,  I  was  afraid  that  the  Indians 
might  be  passing  that  way,  and  discover  my  fire-place,  therefore  I  moved 
off  some  distance,  where  I  remained  till  I  killed  an  elk.  As  my  foot 
was  yet  sore,  I  concluded  that  !  would  stay  here  until  it  was  healedj 
lest  by  travelling  too  soon  it  might  again  be  inflamed.  '-'V'k 

*  Jerk  is  a  name  well  known  by  the  hunters  and  frontier  inabitanta  for  meat  cut  in  smalt 
pieces  and  laid  on  a  acaffold,  over  a  slow  fire,  whereby  it  ia  roasted  until  it  is  thoroughly 
dry. 
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In  a  few  weeks  after  I  proceeded  on,  and  in  0ct9ber,  1767,  I  arrived 
in  Carolina.  I  had  now  been  eleven  monthi  iu  the  wilderness,  and 
during  this  time  1  had  neither  saw  bread,  money,  women,  nor  spirituous 
liouors ;  and  three  months  of  whicli  I  saw  none  of  the  human  species, 
flj.eept  Jamie. 

When  I  came  into  the  settlement,  my  clothes  were  almost  worn  ont, 
and  the  boy  had  nothing  on  him  that  ever  was  spun.  He  had  buckskin 
leggins,  moccasins,  and  breech-clout,  a  bear-skin  dressed  with  the  hair 
on,  which  he  belted  about  him,  and  a  raccoon-skin  cap.  I  had  not 
travelled  far  after  I  came  in  before  I  was  strictly  examined  by  the  in- 
babitHnts.  I  told  them  the  truth,  and  where  I  came  ffom,  &c.:  but  my 
■tory  appeared  so  strange  to  them  that  they  did  not  believe  me.  They 
•aid  that  they  had  never  hear  of  any  one  coming  through  the  mountains 
from  the  mouth  of  Tennessee,  and  if  any  one  would  undertake  such  a 
journey,  surely  no  man  would  lend  him  his  slave.  They  said  that  they 
thought  that  all  I  had  told  them  were  lies,  and  on  suspicion  they  took 
me  into  custody,  and  set  a  guard  over  me.* 

Tii".  next  persons  who  entered  this  r'?gion  were  traders ;  coming, 
not  froK  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  river,  but  from  North 
Carolina  by  the  Cumberland  Gap.  These  traders  probably 
sought,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Cuerokees  and  other  southern 
Indians,  with  whom  they  had  dealings  from  a  very  early  period  ; 
but  appear  afterward  to  have  journeyed  northward  upon  what  was 
called  the  warrior's  road,  an  Indian  path  leading  from  the  Cum- 
berland ford  along  the  broken  country,  lying  upon  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Kentucky  river  and  so  across  the  Licking  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.f  This  path  formed  the  line  of  communi- 
cation between  the  northern  and  southern  Indians ;  and  somewhere 
along  its  course,  John  Finley,  doubtless  in  company  with  others, 
was  engaged,  in  1767,  in  trading  with  the  red  men ;  we  presume, 
with  those  from  north  of  the  Ohio,  who  met  him  there  with  the 
skins  procured  during  their  hunting  expedition  in  that  central  and 
choice  region.  Upon  Finley's  return  to  North  Carolina,  he  met 
with  Daniel  Boone,  to  whom  he  described  the  country  he  had 
visited.  Of  Boone's  previous  life  we  know  but  little.  He  was 
bom  in  Pennsylvania,  July  14th.  1732,t  the  same  year  in  which 
Washington  was  born.  His  early  literary  education  was  but 
slight ;  at  some  period  of  his  life  he  learned  to  write,  but  never 

*  AH  this  portion  of  Smith's  Narrative  is  omitted  by  Metcplf  and  McClnng.    It  may  be 
(band  ai  above  in  Drake*!  Captivities,  p,  3S9. 
t  See  map  in  Filson's  Kentuekif. 
\  Cist's  Ciacinnati  Miscellany,  ii.  141,  taken  fVom  the  family  Record. 
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used  the  pen  much  or  well ;  Humphrey  Marshall  states  that  when 
Boone  was,  in  1783,  deputy  surveyor  of  Fayette  county,  his  writ- 
ing and  spelling  were  so  bad  as  to  be  objectionable,  and  that  he 
was  forced  to  employ  a  penman  to  make  his  returns.*  His  edu- 
cation in  woodcraft,  however,  was  complete,  and  few  men  ever 
have  possessed  his  peculiar  combination  of  boldness,  caution, 
hardihood,  strength,  activity,  patience,  and  love  of  solitude. 
With  his  nature  and  habits,  Finley's  description  of  the  West  must 
have  seemed  the  account  of  an  Eden,  and  no  wonder  that  when 
his  predecessor  proposed  to  return,  Daniel  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  of  the  party. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May,  1769,  that  Boone,  in  company  with 
five  companions,  left  his  home  upon  the  Yadkin,  and  began  to 
cross  that  immense  mountain  barrier  which  separates  the  plains  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  those  of  the  great  valley  of  the  West. 
Though  nowhere  of  very  great  heighth,  the  breadth  of  the  Appa- 
lachian chain  makes  a  journey  across  it,  even  with  all  the  aids  of 
modern  art,  tedious  and  fatiguing,  and  we  may  well  imagine  with 
what  joy  the  adventurous  hunters  at  length  looked  down  from  the 
"knobs"  of  Red  River  upon  the  opening  glades  and  levels  of 
the  region  they  were  in  search  of.  Thirty-ei^t  days  had  passed 
since  they  left  the  Yadkin ;  they  had  toiled  through  a  perfect  wil- 
derness, a  land  of  precipices,  of  rugged  hill-sides,  of  deep  narrow 
valleys,  of  tangled  wood,  and  impenetrable  thickets ;  and  before 
them  lay  a  gently  rolling  country,  watered  by  fine  springs,  covered 
with  the  most  lovely  natural  forests  in  the  world,  and  filled  with 
every  variety  of  bird  and  beast,  proper  to  an  Indian's  or  a  hunter  s 
Paradise.  Their  path  (that  used  by  the  south-western  traders)  had 
led  them  under  the  shadow  of  the  Negro  Mountain,  across  the 
vallies  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Cum- 
berland River;  thence  along  the  Warrior's  road,  already  men- 
tioned, northward,  by  the  Cumberland  ford,  over  the  head  waters 
of  the  Kentucky  to  Red  River,  a  branch  of  the  Kentucky  running 
through  Morgan  and  Montgomery  counties.  On  thr  7th  of  June 
they  ceased  their  march  at  the  point  where  Finley,  who  acted  as 
their  guide,  had  met  the  Indians  two  years  before.  They  reached 
this  point  wholly  unharmed,  though  they  had  suffered  much  on 
the  road  from  long- "ontinued  rains.  They  encamped,  built  such 
a  wigwam  .is  served  to  shelter  them  from  the  storms,  and  began 

'^  MS.  letter,  Mr.  Marshall  was  in  the  Registry  Olfico  in  Frankf9rt,  where  the  returns 
were  made. 
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an  examination  of  the  country.  In  this  examination,  and  in 
hunting,  they  passed  the  time  from  June  7th  to  December  22d. 
How  far  they  went,  in  what  directions,  and  whether  with  or  witli- 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
We  have,  however,  but  little  doubt  that  some  intercourse  took 
place  during  those  six  months,  between  themselves  and  the  red 
men ;  first,  because  we  cannot  think  six  roaming  hunters  could  so 
long  have  escaped  the  lynx-eyed  savages ;  and  next,  because, 
after  the  friendly  relations  which  appear  to  have  existed  between 
Finley  and  the  Indians  in  1767,  we  should  not  expect  an  unpro- 
voked iUtack  from  the  latter  in  1769 ; — and  yet,  the  first  event  of 
which  we  hear  in  Boone's  Narrative,  our  only  auti  ity,  is  the 
attack  upon  himself  and  Stuart,  upon  the  22d  of  F  ember.  No 
cause  is  assigned  by  Boone  for  this  event ;  but  a  very  probable 
explanation  of  it  is  the  following: — The  Indians  were  always 
extremely  jealous  of  any  white  man  that  showed  t'  e  faintest  in- 
tention of  residence  on  or  near  their  hunting-grounds ;  if,  there- 
fore, the  observation  of  several  months  had  satisfied  tliem  that  the 
new  comers  meant  to  lay  equal  claims  with  themselves  to  the 
game  of  their  choicest  forests,  instead  of  being  mere  transient 
traders,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  they  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  making  any  of  them  prisoners.  Such  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred, as  we  have  said,  on  the  22d  of  December ;  when  Boone, 
with  his  companion,  Stuart,  as  they  returned  from  a  hunting  expe- 
dition, near  the  Kentucky  river,  were  taken  captive  by  a  party  of 
the  natives,  who  lay  concealed  in  a  thick  cane-brake.  Their  cap- 
tivity lasted  a  week,  during  which  time  they  attempted  to  throw 
their  captors  off  their  g^ard,  by  affecting  to  have  no  thought  nor 
hope  of  escape.  In  this  attempt  they  succeeded.  The  Indians 
relaxed  their  watchfulness.  The  hunters  waited  their  opportunity, 
and  at  length  one  night,  as  they  lay  encamped  by  a  large  fire, 
Boone  discovered  that  the  Indians  were  all  asleep :  he  awoke  his 
companion,  u.:d  with  careful  steps  they  effected  their  escape.  They 
returned  to  the  camp  near  Red  River,  but  found  it  deserted  ;  their 
four  companions,  alarmed  at  their  fate  probably,  having  gone 
home  again.  In  a  little  while,  however,  Boone  and  Stuart  were 
relieved  from  tlie  solitude  caused  by  their  desertion  by  the  arrival 
of  two  oth«5r  adventurers ;  one  of  them,  Squire  Boone,  the  brother 
of  Danit'  They  had  followed  the  same  course  from  Carolina, 
amd  chanced  upon  the  spot  where  those  who  had  gone  before  them 
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were  staying.*  But  the  confidence  inspired  by  increased  numbers 
did  not  continue  long ;  in  a  short  time  Stuart  was  killed  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  man  who  had  come  out  with  Squire  Boone,  re* 
turned  home  by  himself.  And  now  commenced  that  most  extra* 
ordinary  life  on  the  part  of  these  two  men,  which  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  served  to  give  celebrity  to  their  names ;  we  refer  to  their 
residence,  entirely  alone,  for  more  than  a  year,  in  a  land  filled  with 
the  most  subtle  and  unsparing  enemies,  and  under  the  influence 
of  no  other  motive,  apparently,  than  a  love  of  adventure,  of  na- 
ture, and  of  solitude.  Nor  were  they,  during  this  time,  always 
together ;  for  three  months,  Daniel  renained  amid  the  forest  utterly 
by  himself,  while  his  brotb.'r,  with  courage  and  capacity  equal  to 
his  own,  returned  to  No  irolina  for  a  supply  of  powder  and 

lead  ;  with  which  he  ceded  in  rejoining  the  roamer  of  the 
wilderness  in  safety,  in  July,  1770.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  of  the  skill,  coolness,  and  sagacity  which  enabled  Daniel 
Boone  to  spehd  so  many  weeks  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians,  and 
yet  undiscovered  by  them.  He  appears  to  have  changed  his  posi- 
tion continually ;  to  have  explored  the  whole  centre  of  what  forms 
now  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  in  so  doing  must  have  exposed 
bimself  to  many  different  parties  of  the  natives.  A  reader  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  may  comprehend,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  arts  by  which  he  was  preserved  ;  but,  after  all,  a  natural 
gift  seems  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  such  consummate  wood-craft  ;  an 
instinct,  rather  than  any  exercise  of  intellec'  appears  to  have 
guided  Boone  in  such  matters,  and  made  him  pre-eminent  among 
Aose  who  were  most  accomplished  in  the  knowledge  of  forest  life. 
Then  we  are  to  remember  the  week's  captivity  of  the  previous 
year ;  it  was  the  first  practical  acquaintance  that  the  pioneer  had 
with  the  western  Indians,  and  we  may  be  assured  he  spent  that 
week  in  noting  carefully  the  whole  melliod  of  his  captcrs.  Indeed, 
we  think  it  probable  he  remained  in  captivity  so  long,  that  he 
might  learn  their  arts,  stratagems,  and  modes  of  concealment.  We 
arv^,  moreover,  to  keep  in  mind  this  fact,  the  woods  of  Kentucky 
wer  ?  at  that  period  filled  with  a  species  of  nettle  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, that  being  once  bent  down  it  did  not  recover  itself,  but  re- 
mained prostrate,  thus  retaining  the  impression  of  a  foot  almost 
like  snow,  even  a  turkey  might  be  tracked  in  it  with  perfect  ease : 
this  weed  Boone  would  c:j-efully  avoid,  but  the  natives,  numerous 

*  This  ipot  is  wid  Ui  htra  been  a  cave  m  M«icer  Caanty.    S«*  ^itV*  Miwellanjr,  ii. 
131. 
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uid  fearless,  would  commonly  pay  no  regard  to  it,  so  that  the 
white  hunter  was  sure  to  have  palpable  signs  of  the  presence  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  direction  they  had  taken.  Considering  these 
circumstances  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that  his  brother  should 
have  returned  in  safety,  with  his  loaded  horses,  than  that  he 
alone  remained  unharmed ;  though  in  the  escape  of  both  from 
captivity  or  death  from  January,  1770,  until  their  return  to  the 
Atlantic  rivers  in  March,  1771,  there  is  something  so  wonderful, 
that  the  old  pioneer's  phrase,  that  he  was  ''an  instrument  ordained 
to  settle  the  wilderness,"  seems  entirely  proper.* 

When  at  length  the  brothers  returned  from  the  West,  in  the 
spring  of  1771,  it  was  with  the  intention,  on  Daniel's  part,  of 
bringing  his  family  to  reside  in  the  land  of  his  choice,  but  circum- 
stances, with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  detained  him  in  North 
.Carolina  until  September,  1773.  On  the  25th  of  that  month, 
having  sold  his  farm  upon  the  Yadkin,  and  whatever  articles  he 
did  not  propose  to  take  into  the  wilderness,  he  and  his  household 
left  his  eastern  home  forever,  in  company  with  five  other  families. 
This  little  band  was  farther  increased  by  a  party  of  forty  men  in 
Powell's  Valley,  which  lies  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains.  Full  of  hope  and  spirit  they  pressed  on  toward 
that  last  great  mountain  barrier,  but  just  as  they  approached  it,  on 
the  10th  of  October,  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  party  of  In- 
dians, who  killed  six  of  the  emigrants  and  wounded  a  seventh. 
Among  the  dead  was  Boone's  eldest  son.  The  woodsmen,  unpre- 
pared for  action,  and  attacked  from  behind,  met  the  foe  as  quickly 
as  they  could,  and  easily  repulsed  them.  But  the  fear  of  the 
women,  the  loss  they  had  met  with,  the  disorder  introduced  into 
their  ranks  and  among  their  cattle,  and  above  all,  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  attack  of  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  hostile  feelings 
of  the  Indians,  deterred  the  settlers  from  going  further;  and,  with 
heavy  hearts,  they  turned  upon  their  trace,  recrossed  Powell's 
Valley,  and  stopped  not  till  upon  the  borders  of  Clinch  River, 
with  a  double  mountain  range  between  them  and  the  western 
wilds. 

Meantime  other  adventurers  were  examining  the  rich  lands 
south  of  the  Ohio.  Even  in  1770,  while  Boone  was  wandering 
solitary  in  those  Kentucky  forests,  a  band  of  forty  hunters,  led  by 

*  Boone'i  Narrative,  a*  given  in  Filion*i  Kentucky,  The  copy  in  Cary*!  Mnieum  ia 
Bet  uact.  A  correct  copy  ia  in  the  life  of  Boone,  publiahed  by  Meaara.  Appletoa>  New 
York,  1844 :  thia  "  Life,"  however,  ia  of  little  value,  being  taken  from  Flint'*. 
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Colonel  James  Knox,  had  gathered  from  the  valleys  of  New  River, 
Clinch,  and  Holston  to  chase  the  buffaloes  of  the  West ;  nine  of 
the  forty  had  crossed  the  mountains,  penetrated  the  desert  and 
almost  impassable  country  about  the  heads  of  the  Cumberland, 
and  explored  the  region  on  the  borders  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. Thiy  hunting  party,  from  the  length  of  time  it  was  absent, 
is  known  in  the  traditions  of  the  West,  as  the  party  of  the  Long 
Hunters.  While  these  bold  men  were  penetrating  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio,  in  the  region  of  the  Cumberland  gap,  others  came,  from 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  by  the  river ;  among  them,  and  in  the 
same  year,  that  the  Long  Hunters  were  abroad,  (1770,)  came  no 
less  noted  a  person  than  George  Washington.  His  attention,  as 
we  have  before  said,  had  been  turned  to  the  lands  along  the  Ohio, 
at  a  very  early  period ;  he  had  himself  large  claims,  as  well  as 
far-reaching  plans  of  settlement,  and  he  wished  with  his  own  eyes 
to  examine  the  Western  lands,  especially  those  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Kenawha.  From  the  journal  of  his  expedition,  published 
by  Mr.  Sparks,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
Washington  papers,  we  learn  some  valuable  facts  in  reference  to 
the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Ohio  valley  at  that  time.  We  learn, 
for  instance,  that  the  Virginians  were  rapidly  surveying  and 
settling  the  lands  south  of  the  river  as  far  down  as  the  Kenawhas ; 
and  that  the  Indians,  notwithstanding^  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
were  jealous  and  angry  at  this  constant  invasion  of  their  hunting- 
grounds. 

This  jealousy  and  anger  were  not  suffered  to  cool  during  the 
years  next  succeeding,  and  when  Thomas  Bullitt  and  his  par^ 
descended  the  Ohio  in  the  summer  of  1773,  he  found  as  related 
above,  that  no  settlements  would  be  tolerated  south  of  the  river, 
unless  the  Indian  hunting  grounds  were  leil  undisturbed.  To  leave 
them  undisturbed  was,  however,  no  part  of  the  plan  of  these 
white  men.  This  very  party,  which  Bullitt  led,  and  in  which 
were  the  two  McAfees,  Hancock  Taylor,  Drennon  and  others, 
separated,  and  while  part  went  up  the  Kentucky  River,  explored 
the  banks,  and  made  important  surveys,  including  the  valley  in 
which  Frankfort  stands,  the  remainder  went  on  to  the  Fflls,  and 
laid  out,  on  behalf  of  John  Campbell  and  John  Connolly,  the  plat 
of  Louisville.  All  this  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1773 ;  and  in 
the  autvimn  of  that  year,  or  early  in  the  next,  John  Floyd,  the  deputy 
of  Colonel  William  Preston,  the  surveyor  of  Fincastle  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  it  was  claimed  that  Kentucl^  was  comprehended, 
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also  crossed  the  mountains ;  while  Oc-ncral  Thompson,  of  Ponn- 
gylvania,  made  surveys  upon  the  north  fork  of  the  Licking.* 
When  Boone,  therefore,  in  September,  commenced  his  march  for 
the  West,  (that  to  which  we  have  already  referred,)  the  choice 
regions  which  he  had  examined  three  years  before,  were  known 
to  numbers,  and  settlers  were  preparing  to  desecrate  the  silent  and 
beautiful  woods  Nor  did  the  projects  of  the  English  colonists 
■top  with  the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  In  1773,  General  Lyman, 
with  a  number  of  military  adventurers,  went  to  Natchez,  and  laid 
out  several  townships  in  that  vicinity ;  to  which  point  emigration 
set  so  strongly,  that  we  are  told,  four  hundred  families  passed 
down  the  Ohio,  on  their  way  thither,  during  six  weeks  of  the 
lummer  of  that  year.* 

•Mtnhall,  I.  U.— Botler,  Moond  edition,  «0.  Aneriean  SUUt  Pap«n,  i»l.  883.— 
Q«awm)  ThonptoB  wm  lurreying  for  tlw  PanmyWuk  ioldi«n  uadar  Uw  Proolanwtioi; 
of  1763,  and  a  permit  iVom  the  Council  of  Virginia  in  1T74. 

•  Holmea*  Annala,  li.  183 1— from  Original  MBS.  For  a  hirtory  of  Natchei,  •««  Wat- 
tarn  Meaaaagar,  Beptamber  and  November,  1836 1  it  it  bjr  Mann  Butler.  Sea  alto  E)U« 
eott'i  Joantel,  (PUladtdpUt,  IMt,)  p.  IM,  IM. 
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But  for  a  time  the  settlement  of  Kentucky  and  the  West  v/as 
delayed;  for  though  James  Ilarrod,  in  the  spring  or  early  summer 
of  1774,  penetrated  the  wilderness,  and  built  his  cabin,  (the  first 
kOg-hut  reared  in  the  valley  of  the  Kentucky,)  where  the  town 
which  bears  his  name  now  stands,  he  could  not  long  stay  there  ; 
the  sounds  of  coming  war  reached  even  his  solitude,  and  forced 
him  to  rejoin  his  companions,  and  aid  in  repelling  the  infuriated 
savages.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  the  western 
Indians,  as  we  have  seen,  were  in  no  degree  disposed  to  yield 
their  lands  without  a  struggle.  Wide^spread  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailed among  the  8ha^vflhese  and  Mingoes,  which  was  fostered 
probably  )iy  the  French  traders  who  still  visited  the  tribes  of  the 
northw  i.  Evidence  of  the  feeling  which  prevailed,  is  given 
by  Washington  in  his  Journal  of  1770,  and  has  been  already 
referred  to.  And  from  that  time  forward  almost  every  event  was 
calculated  still  more  to  excite  and  embitter  the  children  of  the 
forest.  In  1770,  Ebenezer,  Silas  and  Jonathan  Zane,  settled 
at  Wheeling ;  during  that  year  the  Boones,  as  we  have  related, 
were  exploring  the  interior  of  Kentucky ;  and  after  them  came  the 
McAfees,  Bullitt,  Floyd,  Hancock  Taylor,  and  their  companions. 
The  savages  saw  their  best  grounds  gradually  occupied  or  threat- 
ened with  occupation ;  but  still  they  remembered  the  war  of  1763, 
and  the  terrible  power  of  Britain,  and  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the 
sufferers  were  disposed  rather  to  submit  to  what  seemed  inevitable 
than  to  throw  themselves  away  in  a  vain  effort  to  withstand  the 
whit<;s.  Hopeless  hatred  toward  the  invaders  filled  the  breasts 
of  the  natives,  therefore,  at  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
war  of  1774 ;  a  hatred  needing  only  a  few  acts  of  violence  to 
kindle  it  into  raga  and  thirst  for  human  blood.  And  such  acts 
were  not  wanting ;  in  addition  to  the  murder  of  several  single 
Indians  by  the  frontier  men,— in  1772,  fn  t;  families  of  the  natives 
on  the  Little  Kenawha,  were  killed,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
a  white  fiunily  on  Gauley  River,  although  no  evidence  existed 
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to  prove  who  had  committed  the  last-named  outrage.*  And  when 
1774  came,  a  series  of  events,  of  which  we  can  present  but  a 
faint  outline,  led  to  excessive  exasperation  on  both  sides.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  laid  equal  claim  to  Pittsburgh  and  the  ad- 
joining country.  In  the  war  of  1754,  doubt  had  existed  as  to 
which  colony  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  was  situated  in,  and  the  Old 
Dominion  having  been  forward  in  the  defence  of  the  contested 
territory,  while  her  northern  neighbor  had  been  very  backward 
in  doing  an3rthing  in  its  favor,  the  Virginians  felt  a  certain  claim 
upon  the  "  Key  of  the  West."  This  feeling  showed  itself  before 
1763,  and  by  1773  appears  to  have  attained  a  very  decided  cha- 
racter. Early  in  1774,  Lord  Dunmore,  prompted  very  probably 
by  Colonel  Croghan,  and  his  nephew.  Dr.  John  Connolly,  who  had 
lived  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  was  an  intriguing  and  ambitious  man,  de- 
termined, by  strong  measures,  to  assert  the  claims  of  Virginia 
upon  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity,  and  de^'natched  Connolly,  with  a 
captain's  commission,  and  with  power  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  upon  the  Monongahela,  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The 
Dr.  issued  his  proclam.  lion  to  the  people,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Redstone  and  Pittsburgh,  calling  on  them  to  meet  upon  the  24th 
or  2Cih  of  January,  1774,  in  order  to  be  embodied  as  Virginia 
militia.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  then  represented  the  Proprietors 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  West,  was  at  Pittsburgh  at  the  time,  and 
arrested  Connolly  before  the  meeting  took  place.  The  people  who 
had  seen  the  proclamation,  however,  came  together,  and  though 
they  were  dispersed  without  attempting  any  outbreak  in  favor  of 
the  Virginian  side  of  the  dispute,  which  it  was  very  much  feared 
they  would  do, — they  did  not  break  up  without  drunkenness  and 
riot,  and  among  other  things  fired  their  guns  at  the  toton  occupied 
by  friendly  Indians  across  the  river,  huiting  no  one,  but  exciting 
the  fear  and  suspicion  of  the  red  men. 

Connolly,  soon  after,  was  for  a  short  time  released  by  the  sherifl*, 
upon  the  promise  to  return  to  the  law's  custody,  which  promise 
he  broke  however,  and  having  collected  n  band  of  followers,  on 
the  28th  of  March,  came  again  to  Pittsburgh,  still  asserting  the 
claim  of  Virginia  to  the  government.  Then  commenced  a  series 
of  contests,  outrages  arid  complaints,  which  were  too  extensive 
and  complicated  to  be  described  within  our  limited  space.  The 
upshot  of  the  matter  was  this,  that  Connolly,  in  Lord  Dunmore's 
name,  and  by  his  authority,  took  and  kept  possession  of  Fort  Pitt; 

*  Withers' Border  Warftre,  106. 
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and  as  it  had  been  dismantled  and  nearly  destroyed,  by  royal  or- 
ders, rebuilt  it,  and  named  it  Fort  Dunmore.  Meantime,  in  H 
most  unjustifiable  and  tyrranical  manner,  he  arrested  both  private 
men  and  magistrates,  and  kept  some  of  them  in  confinement,  until 
Lord  Dunmore  ordered  their  release.  Knowing  that  these  mea- 
sures were  calculated  to  lead  to  active  and  violent  measures 
against  himself  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  he  took  great  precautions, 
and  went  to  considerable  expense  to  protect  his  own  party  from 
surprise.  These  expenses,  it  is  not  improbable,  he  feared  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly  would  object  to,  although  his  noble 
patron  might  allow  them  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  inten- 
tionally fostered,  as  St.  Clair  distinctly  intimated  in  his  letters  to 
the  Pennsylvania  authorities, — the  growing  jealousy  between  the 
whites  and  natives,  in  order  to  make  their  quarrels  serve  as  a 
color  to  his  profuse  expenditures.  At  any  rate  it  appears  that  on  the 
21st  of  April,  Connolly  wrote  to  the  settlers  along  the  Ohio,  that 
the  Shawanese  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  they  (the  whites) 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  revenge  any  wrong  done  them.  This 
letter  came  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  who  was 
looking  up  lands  near  Wheeling,  and  who  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  true  frontier  Indian-hatred.  Five  days  before  its  date, 
a  canoe,  belonging  to  William  Butler,  a  leading  Pittsburgh  trader, 
had  been  attacked  by  three  Cherokees,  and  one  white  man  had 
been  killed.  This  happened  not  far  from  V^eeling,  and  became 
known  there  of  course ;  while  about  the  same  time  the  report  was 
general  that  the  Indians  were  stealing  the  traders'  horses.  When, 
therefore,  immediately  after  Connolly's  letter  had  been  circulated, 
the  news  came  to  that  settlement,  that  some  Indians  were  coming 
down  the  Ohio  in  a  boat,  Cresap,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  by 
the  Cherokees,  and  as  he  afterwards  said,  in  obedience  to  the 
direction  of  the  commandant  at  Pittsburgh,  contained  m  the  letter 
referred  to,  determined  to  attack  them.  They  were,  as  it  chanced, 
two  friendly  Indians,  who,  with  two  whites,  had.  been  despatched 
by  William  Butler,  when  he  heard  that  his  first  messengers  were 
stopped,  to  attend  to  his  peltries  down  the  river,  in  the  Shawanee 
country.*  The  project  of  Cresap,  (and  here  we  continue  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Doddridge) —  •     '} 

Was  vehemently  opposed  by  Colonel  Zane,  the  proprietor  of  the 

*  For  the  above  fiicU  relative  to  ConnoUy'i  conduct,  tec.  lee  American  Archivei,  fourth 
■eriei,  i.  252  to  288,  435, 774, 469,  467, 470,  484,  &c.  It  waa  said  tliat  Dunmore  thanked 
Creiap  for  rrhat  he  did^  American  Archirea,  fourth  aeriea,  i.  606 ;  but  no  proof  eiiata, 
we  belleva,  of  hi«  htTing  doM  (o. 
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place.  He  stated  to  the  Captain  that  the  killing  of  those  Indians,  would 
inevitably  bring  on  a  war,  in  which  much  innocent  blood  would  be 
shed,  and  that  the  act  in  itself  would  be  an  ntronious  murder,  and  a  dis* 
grace  to  his  name  foreve;.  His  good  counsel  was  lost.  The  party 
went  up  the  river.  On  being  asked,  at  their  return,  what  had  become 
of  the  Indians  T  They  coolly  answered  that  "  They  bad  fallen  over- 
board into  the  river  I"  Their  canoe,  on  being  examined,  was  found 
bloody,  and  pierced  with  bulieta.  This  was  the  first  blood  which  was 
■bed  in  this  war,*  and  terrible  was  the  vengeance  which  followed. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  party  hearing  that  there  was  an 
encampment  of  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Captina,  went  down  the  river 
to  the  place,  attacked  the  Indians  and  killed  several  of  them.  In  this 
affair  one  of  Cresap's  party  was  severely  wounded. 

The  massacre  at  Captina  and  that  which  took  place  at  Baker's,  about 
forty  miles  above  Wheeling,  a  few  days  after  that  at  Captina,  were  un- 
questionably  the  sole  causes  of  the  war,  1774.  The  last  was  perpetra- 
ted by  thirty-two  men,  under  the  command  of  Daniel  Grealhouse.  The 
whole  number  killed  at  this  place,  and  on  the  rivctr  opposite  to  it  was 
twelve,  besides  several  wounded.  This  horrid  massacre  was  effected 
by  an  hypocritical  stratagem,  wbicii  rejects  the  deepest  dishonor  on 
the  memory  of  those  who  were  agents  in  it. 

The  report  of  the  murders  committed  on  the  Indians  near  Wheeling, 
induced  a  belief  that  they  would  immediately  commence  hostilities,  and 
this  apprehension  furnished  the  pretext  for  the  murder  above  related. 
The  ostensible  object  for  raising  the  party  under  Greathouse,  was  that 
of  defending  the  family  of  Baker,  whose  house  was  opposite  to  a  large 
encampment  of  Indians,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Yellow  Creek.  The 
party  were  concealed  in  ambuscade,  while  their  commander  went  over 
the  river,  under  the  mask  of  friendship  to  the  Indian  camp,  to  ascertain 
their  number ;  while  there,  an  Indian  woman  advised  him  to  return 
bome  speedily,  saying  that  the  Indians  were  drinking,  and  angry  on 
•eeount  of  the  murder  of  their  people  down  the  river,  and  might  do 
him  some  mischief.  On  his  return  to  his  party  he  reported  that  the 
Indians  were  too  strong  for  an  open  attack.  He  returned  to  Baker's 
and  requested  him  to  give  any  Indians  who  might  come  over,  in  the 
eoarse  of  the  day,  as  mu«h  mm  as  they  might  call  for,  and  get  as  many 
of  them  drunk  as  he  possibly  could.  The  plan  succeeded.  Several 
Indian  men  with  two  women,  came  over  the  river  to  Baker's,  who  had 
previously  been  in  the  habit  of  setting  rum  to  the  Indians.  The  men 
drank  freely  and  became  intoxicated.  In  this  stale  they  were  all  killed 
by  Greathouse,  and  a  few  of  his  party.    I  say  a  few  of  his  party,  for 


*  The  murder  at  Balltowu  took  pltoe  in  ITTS. 
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it  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  not  mere  than  five  or  six  of  the  whole 
number  had  any  participation  in  the  slaughter  at  the  house.  Thn  rest 
protested  against  it,  as  an  atrocious  murder.  From  their  number,  being 
by  far  the  majority,  they  might  have  prevented  the  deed ;  but  alas  t 
they  did  not.  A  little  Indian  girl  alone  was  saved  from  the  slaughter, 
by  the  humanity  of  some  one  of  the  party,  whose  name  is  not  now 
known. 

The  Indians  in  the  camps,  hearing  the  firing  at  the  house,  sent  a 
canoe  with  two  men  in  it  to  enquire  what  had  Itappened.  These  two 
Indians  were  both  shot  down,  as  soon  as  they  landed  on  the  beach.  A 
second  and  larger  canoe  was  then  manned  with  a  number  of  Indians  in 
arras ;  but  in  attempting  to  reach  the  shore,  some  distance  below  the 
house,  were  received  by  a  well  directed  fire  from  the  party,  which  killed 
the  greater  number  of  them,  and  compelled  the  survivors  to  return. 
A  great  number  of  shots  were  exchanged  across  the  river,  but  without 
damage  to  the  while  parly,  not  one  of  whom  was  even  wounded.  The 
Indian  men  who  were  murdered  were  all  scalped. 

The  woman  who  gave  the  friendly  advice  to  the  commander  of  the 
parly,  when  in  the  Indian  camp,  was  amongst  the  slain  at  Baker's  house. 

The  massacres  of  the  Indians  at  Captina  and  Yellow  Creek,  com- 
prehended the  whole  of  the  family  of  the  famous,  but  unfortunnU 
Logan.* 

This  account  by  Doddridge  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
Colonel  Zane,  whose  deposition  is  ^ven  by  Jefferson  ;t  but  as  it 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  -who  was  also 
present,  we  give  part  of  the  letter  written  by  the  last  named  pio- 
neer relative  to  the  matter,  dated  June  17,  1798. 

This  country  was  explored  in  1773.  A  resolution  was  formed  to 
make  a  settlement  the  spring  following,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Kenaway  appointed  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  in  order  to 
descend  the  river  from  thence  in  a  body.  Early  in  the  spring  the 
Indians  had  done  some  mischief.  Reports  from  their  towns  were 
alarming,  which  deterred  many,  About  eighty  or  ninety  men  only 
arrived  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  where  we  lay  some  days. 

A  small  party  of  hunters,  that  lay  about  ten  miles  below  us,  were 
fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  whom  the  hunters  beat  back,  and  returned  to 
camp.  This  and  many  other  circumstances  led  us  to  believe,  that  the 
Indians  were  determined  ou  war.  The  whole  parly  was  enrolled  and 
determined  to  execute  their  project  of  forming  a  settlement  in  Kentucky, 
as  we  had  every  necessary  store  that  could  be  thought  of.     An  Indian 

*  Sse  Doddridge'!  Notei,  p.  226. 

t  S««  OQ  the  whole  lubject,  Appendix  to  Jefforwo'i  Notea. 
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town  called  the  Horsehead  Bottom,  on  the  Scioto  and  near  its  moutht 
lay  nearly  in  our  way.  The  determination  was  to  cross  the  country 
and  surprise  it.  Who  was  to  command  ?  was  tha  question.  There 
were  but  few  anaong  us  that  had  experience  in  Indian  warfare,  and  they 
were  such  that  we  did  not  choose  to  be  commanded  by.  We  knew  of 
Capt.  Cresap  being  on  the  river  about  fifteen  miles  above  us,  with  some 
hands,  settling  a  plantation ;  and  that  he  had  concluded  to  follow  us  to 
Kentucky  as  soon  as  he  had  fixed  there  his  people.  We  also  knew  that 
he  had  been  experienced  in  a  former  war.  He  was  proposed ;  and  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  send  for  him  to  command  the  party.  Met* 
sengers  were  despatched,  and  in  half  an  hour  returned  with  Cresap. 
He  had  heard  of  oar  resolution  by  some  of  his  hunters,  that  had  fallen 
in  with  ours,  and  had  set  out  to  come  to  us. 

We  now  thought  our  army,  as  we  called  it,  complete,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Indians  sure.  A  council  was  called,  and,  to  our 
astonishment,  our  intended  Commander-in-ohib''  was  the  person  that 
dissuaded  us  from  the  enterprise.  He  said  that  appearances  were  veiy 
suspicious,  but  there  was  no  certainty  of  a  war.  That  if  we  made  the 
attempt  proposed,  he  had  no  doubt  of  our  success,  but  a  war  would,  at 
any  rate,  be  the  result,  and  that  we  should  be  blamed  for  it,  and  perhaps 
justly.  But  if  we  were  determined  to  proceed,  he  would  lay  aside  all 
considerations,  send  to  his  camp  for  his  people,  and  share  our  fortunes. 

He  was  then  asked  what  he  would  advise.  His  answer  was,  that 
we  should  return  to  Wheeling,  as  a  convenient  post,  to  hear  what  was 
going  forward.  That  a  few  weeks  would  determine.  As  it  was  early 
in  the  spring,  if  we  found  the  Indians  were  not  disposed  for  war,  we 
should  have  full  titoe  to  return  and  make  our  establishment  in  Ken- 
tucky. This  was  adopted ;  and  in  two  hours  the  whole  were  under 
way.  As  we  ascended  the  river,  we  met  Kill-buck,  an  Indian  chief, 
with  a  small  party.  We  had  a  long  conference  with  him,  but  received 
little  satisfaction  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Indians.  It  was  observed 
that  Cresap  did  not  come  to  this  conference,  but  kept  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  He  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  with  the 
Indians.  That  Kill-buck  had  frequently  attempted  tn  waylay  his  father, 
to  kill  him.  That  if  he  crossed  the  river,  perhaps  his  fortitude  might 
fail  him,  and  that  he  might  put  Kill-buck  to  death.  On  onr  arrival  at 
Wheeling,  (the  country  being  pretty  well  settled  thereabouts,)  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  alarmed.  They  flocked  to  our 
camp  from  every  direction ;  and  all  that  we  could  say  could  not  keep 
them  from  under  our  wings.  We  offered  to  cover  their  neighborhood 
with  scouts,  until  further  information,  if  they  would  return  to  their 
plantations  ;  but  nothing  would  prevail.  By  this  time  we  had  got  to 
be  a  formidable  party.  All  the  hunters,  men  without  families,  etc.,  in 
that  quarter,  had  joined  our  party. 

Our  arrival  at  Wheeling  was  noon  known  at  Pittsburgh.    The  whole 
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of  that  country,  at  that  time,  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia, 
Dr.  Connolly  had  been  appointed  by  Dunmore  Captain  Commandant 
of  the  District  which  was  called  Waugusta.  He,  learning  of  us,  sent  a 
message  addressed  to  the  party,  letting  us  know  that  a  war  was  to  be 
apprehended;  and  requesting  that  we  would  keep  our  position  for  a  few 
days  ;  as  messages  had  been  sent  to  the  Indians,  and  a  few  days  would 
determine  the  doubt.  The  answer  he  got,  was,  that  we  had  no  incli- 
nation to  quit  our  quarters  for  some  lime.  That  during  our  stay  we 
shoi'ld  be  careful  that  the  enemy  did  not  harass  the  neighborhood  that 
we  lay  in.  But  before  this  answer  could  reach  Pittsburgh,  he  sent  a 
second  express,  addressed  to  Capt.  Cresap,  as  the  most  influential  man 
amongst  us ;  informing  him  that  the  messages  had  returned  fiom  the 
Indians,  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  begging  hiih  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  party,  tc  get  them  to  cover  the  country  by  scouts  until  the 
inhabitants  could  fortify  themselves.  The  reception  of  this  letter  was 
the  epoch  of  open  hostilities  with  the  Indians.  A  new  post  was 
planted,  a  council  was  called,  and  the  letter  read  by  Cresap,  all  the 
Indian  traders  being  summoned  on  so  important  an  occasion.  Action 
was  had,  and  war  declared  in  tha  most  solemn  manner ;  and  the  same 
evening  two  scalps  were  brought  Into  the  camp. 

The  next  day  some  canoes  of  Indians  were  discovered  on  the  river, 
keeping  the  advantage  of  an  island  to  cover  themselves  from  our  view. 
They  were  chased  fifteen  miles  down  the  river,  and  driven  ashore.  A 
battle  ensued ;  a  few  were  wounded  on  both  sides ;  one  Indian  only 
taken  p.isoner.  On  examining  their  canoes,  we  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  other  warlike  stores.  On  our  return  to 
camp,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  march  the  next  day,  and  attack 
Ljgan's  camp  on  the  Ohio  about  thirty  miles  above  us.  We  did  march 
about  five  miles,  and  then  halted  to  take  some  refreshment.  Here  the 
impropriety  of  executing  the  projected  enterprise  was  argued.  The 
conversation  was  brought  forward  by  Cresap  himself.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  those  Indians  had  no  hostile  intentions — as  they  were  hunt- 
ing, and  their  paity  were  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
all  their  stuff  with  them.  This  we  knew  ;  as  I  myself  and  others  pre- 
sent had  been  in  their  camp  about  four  weeks  past,  on  our  descending 
the  river  from  Pittsburgh.  In  short,  every  person  seemed  to  detest  the 
resolution  we  had  set  out  with.  We  returned  in  the  evening,  de- 
camped, and  took  the  road  to  Redstone. 

It  was  two  days  after  this  that  Logan's  family  were  killed.  And 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  it  was  viewed  as  a  horrid  mur- 
der. From  Logan's  hearing  of  Cresap  being  at  the  head  of  this  party 
on  the  river,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  supposed  he  had  a  hand  in  the 
destruction  of  his  family.* 

*  Louisville  Literary  News  Letter,  quoted  in  Heiperian,  February,.  1839.    p.  309. 
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In  relation  to  the  murders  by  Greathouse,  there  is  also  a  vari- 
ance in  the  testimony.  Henry  Jolly,  who  was  near  by,  and  whose 
statement  is  published  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Hildreth,  in  Silliman's 
Journal  for  January,  1837,  makes  no  mention  of  the  visit  of  Great- 
house  to  the  Indian  camp,  but  says  that  five  men  and  one  woman 
with  a  child  came  from  the  camp  across  to  Baker's,  that  three  of 
the  iive  were  made  drunk,  and  that  the  whites  finding  the  other 
two  would  not  drink,  persuaded  them  to  fire  at  a  mark,  and  when 
their  guns  were  empty  shot  them  down ;  this  done,  they  next  mur- 
dered the  woman,  and  tomahawked  the  three  who  were  intoxi- 
cated. The  Indians  who  had  not  crossed  the  Ohio,  ascertaining 
what  had  taken  place,  attempted  to  escape  by  descending  the 
river,  and  Laving  passed  Wheeling  unobserved,  landed  at  Pipe 
Creek,  and  it  was  then,  according  to  Jolly,  that  Cresap's  attack 
took  place ;  he  killed  only  one  Indian.*  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  precise  facts  in  relation  to  the  murder  of  Logan's  family, 
they  were  at  any  rate  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  all  concerned 
feel  sure  of  an  Indian  war;  and  while  those  upon  the  frontier 
gathered  hastily  into  the  fortresses,!  an  express  was  sent  to  Wil- 
liamsburgh  to  inform  the  Governor  of  the  necessity  of  instant  pre- 
paration. The  Earl  of  Dunmore  at  once  took  the  needful  steps  to 
organize  force:: ;  and  meanwhile  in  June  sent  Daniel  Boone  and 
Michael  Stoner  to  conduct  into  the  settlements  the  surveyors  and 
others  who  were  lingering  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  and 
Elkhom,  a  duty  which  was  ably  and  quickly  performed.  The 
unfortunate  traders  among  the  Indians,  however,  could  not  thus 
be  rescued  firom  the  dangers  which  beset  them.  Some  of  them 
fell  the  first  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the  natives.  One,  near 
tiie  town  of^  White-Eyes,  the  Peace  Chief  of  the  Delawares,  was 
murdered,  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  of  his  body  hung  upon 
the  bushes ;  the  kindly  chief  gathered  them  together  and  buried 
them  ;  the  hatred  of  the  murderers,  however,  led  them  to  disin- 
ter and  disperse  the  remains  of  their  victim  anew,  but  the  kindness 
of  the  Delaware  was  as  persevering  as  the  hatred  of  his  brethren, 
and  again  he  collected  the  scattered  limbs  and  in  a  secret  place 
hid  them.j: 

It  being,  under  the  circumstances,  deemed  advisable,  by  the 


*  See  Am.  Pioneer,  i.  12  to  24,  Am.  Archive!,  4th  Seriei,  i.  467.  See  also  Border 
Warfare,  112,  note,  where  the  diacrepanciea  of  evidence  are  itated ,  also  Jacob'*  Life  of 
Cteaap. 
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Virginians  to  assume  the  offensive,  as  soon  ^..  H  could  be  done, 
an  army  was  gathered  at  Wheeling,  which  some  time  in  July, 
under  Colonel  McDonald,  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of 
Captina  Creek,  or  as  some  say  Fish  Creek,  whence  it  was  proposed 
to  march  against  the  Indian  town  of  Wappatomica  on  the  Muskin- 
gum. The  march  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  Indians 
having  been  frustrated  in  an  expected  surprise  of  the  invaders, 
sued  for  peace,  and  gave  five  of  their  chiefs  as  hostages.  Two  of 
them  were  set  free,  however,  by  Colonel  McDonald,  for  the  pro- 
posed purpose  of  calling  the  heads  of  the  tribes  together  to  ratify 
the  treaty  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  warfare ;  but  it  being  found 
that  the  natives  were  merely  attempting  to  gain  time  and  gather 
forces,  the  Virginians  proceeded  to  destroy  their  towns  and  crops, 
and  then  reireated,  carrying  three  of  the  chiefs  with  them  as 
prisoners  to  Williamsburg.*    But  this  invasion  did  noth'ng  toward 

intimidating  the  red  men. 

The  Delawares  were  anxious  for  peace ;  Sir  William  Johnson  sent 
out  to  all  his  copper  colored  flock  orders  to  keep  still  i]  and  even 
the  Shawanese  were  prevailed  on  Ly  their  wise  leader.  Cornstalk, 
to  do  all  they  could  to  preserve  friendly  relations  4  indeed  they 
went  so  far  as  to  secure  some  wandering  traders  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Mingoes,  whose  relatives  had  been  slain  at  Yellow 
Creek  and  Captina,  and  sent  them  with  their  property  spfe  to 
Pittsburgh.!  ^^^  Logan,  who  had  been  turned  by  the  murders 
on  the  Ohio  from  a  friend  to  a  deadly  foe  of  the  whites,  came 
suddenly  upon  the  Monongahela  settlements,  and  while  the  other 
Indians  were  hesitating  as  to  their  course,  took  his  thirteen  scalps 
in  repayment  for  the  heads  laid  low  by  Cresap  and  Greathouse, 
and  returning  home,  expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  ready  to 
listen  to  the  Long-Knives.  §  But  it  was  not,  apparently,  the  wish 
of  Dunmore  or  Connolly  to  meet  the  friendly  spirit  of  the  natives, 
and  when,  about  the  10th  of  June,  three  of  the  Shawanese  con- 
ducted the  traders  who  had  been  among  them,  safely  to  Pitts- 
burgh, Connolly  had  even  the  meanness  to  attempt  first  to  seize 
them,  and  when  foiled  in  this  by  Colonel  Croghan,  his  uncle, 
who  had  been  alienated  by  his  tyranny,  he  sent  men  to  watch, 
waylay  and  kill  them  ;  and  one  account  says  that  one  of  the  three 
was  slain.lF    Indeed,  the  character  developed  by  this  man.  while 


*  Border  Warikre,  1 15.    Doddridge,  241 .    Am.  Archives,  4th  Series,  i.  732 
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commandant  of  Fort  Dunmore,  wat  such  as  to  excite  universal 
detestation,  and  at  last  to  drnv;  down  upon  his  patron  the  reproof 
of  Lord  Dartmouth.*  He  seized  property,  and  imprisoned  white 
men  without  warrant  or  propriety;  and  we  may  be  assured,  in 
many  cases  beside  that  just  mentioned,  treated  the  natives  witli  an 
utter  disregard  of  justice.  It  is  not  then  surprising  that  Indian 
attacks  occurred  along  the  frontiers  f'om  June  to  September;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  need  we  wonder  that  the  Virginians  (against 
whom,  in  distinction  from  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  the  war 
was  carried  on,)  became  more  and  more  excited,  and  eager  to 
repay  the  injuries  received. 

To  put  a  stop  to  these  devastations,  two  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  gathering  in  Virginia;  the  one  from  the  southern  and  western 
part  of  the  State,  under  General  Andrew  Lewis,  met  at  Camp 
Union,  now  Lewisburg,  Greenbriar  county,  near  the  far-famed 
White  Sulphur  Springs;  —  the  other  from  the  northern  and  eastern 
courHes  was  to  be  under  the  command  of  Dunmore  himself,  and 
descendini;  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt,  was  to  meet  Lewis'  army  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa.  The  force  under  Lewis,  amount- 
ing to  eleven  hundred  men,  commenced  its  march  upon  the  6th 
and  12th  of  Se^  smber,  and  upon  the  6th  of  October  reached  the 
spot  agreed  upon.  As  Lord  Dunmore  was  not  there,  and  as  other 
troops  were  to  follow  down  the  Kenhawa  under  Colonel  Christian, 
General  Lewis  despatched  nmners  toward  Pittsburgh  to  inform  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  his  arrival,  and  proceeded  to  encamp  at 
the  point  where  the  two  rivers  meet.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
9th  of  October,  ''Then  despatches  firom  the  Governor  reached  him 
informing  him  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  altered,  that  he 
(Dunmore)  meant  to  proceed  directly  against  the  Shawanesc  towns 
of  the  Scioto,  and  Lewis  was  ordered  at  once  to  cross  the  Ohio 
aud  meet  the  other  army  before  those  towns.  But  on  the  very 
day  whin  ihis  movement  should  have  been  executed,  (October 
10th,)  the  Indians  in  force,  headed  hy  the  able  and  brave  Chief 
of  the  Shawanese,  Cornstalk,  appeared  before  the  army  of  Virgin- 
ians, determined  then  and  there  to  avenge  past  wrongs  and  cripple 
vitally  the  power  of  the  invaders.  Delawares,  Iroquois,  Wyan- 
dots,  and  Shawanese,  under  their  most  noted  Chiefs,  among 
whom  was  Logan,  formed  the  army  opposed  to  that  of  Lewis,  and 
with  both  the  struggle  of  that  day  was  one  of  life  or  death.  Soon 
after  sunrise  the  presence  of  the  savages  was  discovered ;  General 

*  Am.  AroUrcii  4th  Senei,  i.  774. 
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Lewis  ordered  out  his  brother  Colonel  Charles  Lewis  and  Colonel 
Fleming  to  reroiinoitre  the  ground  where  they  had  been  seen ; 
this  at  once  brought  on  the  engagement.  In  a  short  time  Colonel 
Lewis  was  killed,  and  Colonel  Fleming  disabled ;  the  troops,  thus 
left  without  Commanders,  wavered,  but  Colonel  Field  with  his 
regiment  coming  to  the  rescue,  they  again  stood  firm;  —  about 
noon  Colonel  Field  was  killed,  and  Captain  Evan  Shelby,  (father 
of  Isaac  Shelby  Governor  of  Kentucky  in  after  time  and  who  was 
then  Lieutenant  in  his  father's  company,)  took  the  command;  — 
and  the  battle  still  continued.  It  was  now  drawing  toward  even- 
ing and  yet  the  coitest  raged  without  decided  success  for  either 
party,  when  General  Lewis  ordered  a  body  of  men  to  gain  the 
flank  of  the  enemy  by  means  of  Crooked  Creek,  a  small  stream 
•which  runs  into  the  Kenhawa  about  four  hundred  yards  above  its 
mouth.  This  was  successfully  done,  and  the  result  was  the  retreat 
of  the  Indians  across  .the  Ohio.*  Lord  Dunmore  meanwhile,  .id 
descended  the  river  from  Fort  Pitt,  and  was,  at  the  time  he  sent 
word  to  Lewis  of  his  oliange  of  plans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hook- 
ing, where  he  built  a  block-house,  called  Fort  Gower,  and  re- 
mained until  after  the  battle  at  the  Point,  f  Thence  he  marched 
on  towards  the  Scioto,  while  Lewis  and  the  remains  of  the  army 
under  his  command  strengthened  by  the  troops  under  Colonel 
Christian,  pressed  forward  in  the  same  direction,  elated  by  the 
hope  of  annihilating  the  Indian  towns,  and  punishing  the  inhabi- 
tants for  all  they  had  done.  But  Sefore  reaching  the  enemy's 
country  Dunmore  was  visited  by  Chiefs  asking  for  peace ;  |  he 
list«»ned  to  their  request,  and  appointing  a  place  where  a  treaty 
should  be  held,  sent  orders  to  Lewis  to  stop  his  march  against 
the  Shawanese  towns;  which  orders,  however,  that  officer  did 
not  obey,  nor  was  it  till  the  Governor  visited  his  camp  on  Congo 
Creek  near  Westfall,  that  he  would  agree  to  pve  up  an  attempt 
upon  the  village  of  Old  Chillicothe,  which  stood  where  Vi  estfall 
now  is.  II  After  this  visit  by  Dunmore  General  Lewis  felt  himself 
bound,  though  unwillingly,  to  prepare  for  a  bloodless  retrert. 

The  Commander-in-chief,  however,  remained  for  a  time  at  Fort  ^ 

*  Border  Warfare,  125.     Doddridge,  S30. — Americai:  Pioneer,  i.  381.    Letten  in 
American  j:.  uhivea,  fourth  series,  i.  808, 18,  &c.  &c.  Thatclier^i  lives  of  Indian  i,  ii.  168. 

t  Border  Warikre,  133. 
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Churlottc,  upon  Sippo  Creek,  about  eight  miles  from  the  town  of 
Westfall  on  tlie  Scioto.*  There  he  met  Cornstalk  who,  being 
satisfied  of  the  futility  of  any  further  struggle,  was  determined  \.o 
make  peace,  and  arranged  with  the  Governor  the  preliminaries  of 
a  treaty ;  and  from  this  point  Crawford  was  sent  against  a  town  of 
the  Mingoes,  who  ^ill  continued  hostile,  and  took  several  prison- 
ers who  were  carried  to  Virginia,  and  were  still  in  confinement  in 
February,  1775.t  It  was  at  this  time  though  not  at  Camp  Char^ 
lotte,  for  he  would  not  go  there,  that  Logan  delivered  his  cele 
brated  speech.  In  relation  to  this  speech  or  message,  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  has  been  quentioned,^  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
record  here  the  evidence  of  John  Gibson,  ||  to  whom  it  was  given 
by  Logan,  and  whose  statement  being  undisputed  seems  to  place 
the  mutter  beyond  cavil. 

Alleghany  county,  SS.  ?       ,    ,  ,  ,j . 

State  of  rennttftvania.^  ' 

Before  n\e,  the  subscriber,  a,  justice  of  the  pe«ce  in  and  for  said 
county,  personally  appeared  John  Gibson,  Esquire,  an  Associate  Judge 
oi'  the  same  county,  who  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  ia 
the  year  1774,  he  accompanied  Lord  Dunmore  c/n  the  expedition 
against  the  Shawaneie  and  other  Indians  on  the  Sciota ;  that  on  their 
arrival  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  towns,  they  were  met  by  a  flag,  and 
a  white  man  by  the  name  of  Elliott,  who  informed  Lord  Dunmore  that 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Shawanese  had  sent  to  lequest  his  Lordship  to  halt 
his  army  and  send  in  some  person,  who  understood  their  language ; 
that  this  deponent,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Dunmore  and  the  whole  of 
the  officers  whh  hinr,  went  in  ;  that  on  his  arrival  at  the  to'vns,  Logan, 
the  Indian,  came  to  where  this  deponent  was  sitting  with  the  Cornstalk, 
and  the  other  Chiefs  of  the  Shr.wanese,  and  asked  him  to  walk  out  with 
him ;  that  they  went  into  a  copse  of  wood,  where  they  sat  down,  when 
Logan,  after  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  delivered  to  him  the  speech, 
nearly  as  related  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia » 
that  he  the  deponent  told  him  then  that  it  was  not  Colonel  Cresap  who 
had  murdered  his  relations,  and  that  although  his  son  Captain  Michael 
Cresap  was  with  the  party  who  killed  a  Shawanese  Chief  and  other 

"  American  Pioneer,  i.  331. 
'  +  American  Archive*,  fourth  serie*,  i.  1229.     Border  Warfiire,  137. — American  Ar- 
etrivei,  fourth  Reriea,  ii.  1189. 

^  See,  very  lately,  Brown's  Hiitory  of  lUinoii,  p.  25;  alio,  American  Pioneer,  i.  voir 
Index. 

1  Tbia  gentleman  was  (nominal)  Secretary  of  Indiana  Territory  under  General  Harri- 
son..  See  account  by  John  Johncon,  in  Ciat'a  Cinauuatt  Mito«U«ny,  ii.  306.- 
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fndiu:]!,  yet  he  was  not  present  when  his  relations  were  killed  st 
IkkerV  nniir  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek  on  t!ie  Ohio ;  thai  this  depo- 
nent on  his  return  to  camp  delivered  tha  speech  to  T<ord  Dimmore  ;  and 
that  the  murders  perpetrated  a^  above,  were  considered  ns  uliimntuly  the 
cause  of  the  war  of  1774,  commonly  called  Cresap's  wnr. 

JOHN  GIB80N. 
Sworn    md  mbtcribtd  the  4th  of  Jipril,  1800,  at  Piltiburgh, 
Itfore  me,  Jkr.  Baker.* 

Thus  in  November  was  the  war  of  1774,  known  as  Dunmore's, 
Logan's,  or  Cresap's  war,  terminated ;  the  Shawanese  agreeing  not 
to  hunt  south  of  the  Ohio,  nor  molest  travellers.!  It  was  very 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Virginians  that  it  ended  as  it 
did,  as  no  efficient  blow  had  been  struck,  and  as  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor  could  not  well  be  explained  by  the  frontier  men 
except  by  supposing  him  to  act  with  reference  to  the  expected 
contest  of  England  and  her  colonies,  a  motive  which  the  colonists 
naturally  regarded  as  little  less  ihan  treasonable. f  And  here  we 
wish  to  notice  a  statement  given  as  a  curious  Instance  of  historical 
puzzles  by  Mr.  Whittlesey,  in  his  address  before  the  Ohio  Histori- 
cal Society,  delivered  in  1841,  at  page  28. jj 

In  1831,  a  steam  boat  wus  detained  %  few  hours  near  the  house  of 
Mr.  Curtis,  on  the  Ohio,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Hock- 
hocking,  and  General  CIark$  came  ashore.  He  Inquired  respecting  the 
remains  of  a  Fort  or  encampment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hockhocking 
river,  as  it  is  now  called.  He  was  told  that  (here  was  evidence  of  a 
clearing  of  several  acres  in  extent,  end  'hat  pieces  of  guns  and  muskets 
had  been  found  on  the  spot ;  and  also,  that  a  collection  of  several  hund- 
red bullets  had  been  discovered  on  the  bank  of  the  Hockhocking,  about 
twenty-five  mUes  up  the  river.  General  Clark  then  stated,  that  the 
ground  had  been  occupied  as  a  camp  by  Lord   I^mugore,  who  came 

J-  *  American  Pioneer,  p.  18. 

t  American  Archive!,  fourth  leriei,  i.  1170. 

^  When  Lord  Danmore  retired  he  left  an  hundred  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kenhawa,  a  few  at  Fort  Dunmore  (Pittiburgh,)  and  some  at  Fort  Fincaatle  (Wheeling.) 
Theie  were  diimiiied  ai  the  prospect  of  renewed  war  ceaaed.  Lord  Dunmore  waa  to 
have  returned  to  Piltabuigh  in  the  apring,  to  meet  the  Indiana  and  form  a  de6nite  peace, 
but  the  Revolutionary  movements  prevented.  The  Mingoea  were  not  parties  to  '  i 
peace  of  Fort  Charlotte.— (American  ArchivM,  ii.  1189.)  The  fVontier  men,  or  mi  <'' 
them,  thought,  aa  we  have  aaid,  that  Dunmore'a  conduct  waa  outrageoni,  but  that  auuu 
waa  not  the  upivertal  feeling  in  Virginia  may  be  aeen  by  reference  (o  American  Archivea, 
fourth  aeriea,  ii.  170,  301.  tw. 

I  Expedition  of  Lord  Dunmore,  from  p.  28,  to  29. 

4  An  eminent  citizen  of  Missouri,  a  brother  of  General  George  Rogen  Clark,  of  Ky. 
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nattle  of  Lejcitiglon  <m  the  I9th  of  April . 
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down  thn  Kenhuwa  with  300  men  in  Uie  ipring  of  177B|  with  lh» 
expecUUon  of  treating  with  ilie  Indians  here.  The  ChieCi  not  malcinf 
their  appearonce,  the  mareh  wits  continued  up  the  viver  twenty-li\()  or 
thirty  niilea,  where  an  expreia  from  Virginia  overtsok  the  party.  That 
evening  u  council  wm  held  and  laatod  very  late  at  night.  In  the  morn* 
ing  the  troops  weve  disbanded,  and  immediately  requested  to  enlist  in 
the  British  service  for  a  staled  period.  The  coDtenia  of  tho  despatche* 
had  not  transpired  when  this  proposition  was  made.  A  major  of  militia 
by  the  name  of  McCarty,  made  an  harrangue  to  the  men  against  enlist* 
ing,  which  secma  to  have  been  dene  in  an  eloquent  and  eflcclual  man* 
ner.  He  referred  to  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  in  the  colonies^ 
and  the  probability  of  •  revolnlion,  which  must  soon  arrive.  He  repre- 
■enled  the  suspicious  eireumstances  of  the  express,  which  was  still  a 
flecret  to  tt  t  troops,  and  thai  appearances  justified  the  conclusion,  that 
they  were  required  to  enlnt  in  a  service  againat  their  own  countrymon» 
their  own  kindred,  their  own  homes.  The  consequence  was,  that  but 
few  of  tho  men  re>enlisted,  and  the  majority,  choosing  the  orator  as  a 
leader,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Wheeling.  The  news  brought 
out  by  the  courier  proved  to  be  an  account  of  the  opening  combat  of  the 
Revolution  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  April  20,  177S.  General 
Clark  stated  that  himself  (or  his  brother,)  was  in  the  expedition. 

liOrd  Dunmore  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Virginia  by  way  of  the 
Kenhawa  river. 

Thorc  «ie  very  few  hialorieal  details  sustained  by  belter  authority 
than  the  above  relation.  Desirous  of  reconciling  this  statement  with 
history,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Clark,  requesting  an  explanatioik, 
but  his  death,  which  happened  soon  al\er,  prevented  a  reply.* 

*  This  vre  know  cannot  be  trut;  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  stated. 
The  battle  of  Lexington  was  on  April  19th ;  on  April  21st  Lord 
Dunmore  removed  the  powder  from  the  public  storehouse  at 
Williamsburg  on  board  a  King's  vessel,  and  was  thenceforward 
at  Williamsburg. '  June  5th  he  informs  the  Assembly  that  he 
had  meant  to  go  West  and  look  after  Indian  matters,  but  had  been 
too  busy.f  It  is  one  of  many  instances  showing  how  sceptical  we 
^ould  be  where  a  single  person  testifies,  and  especially  from 
ujemory. 

Anong  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  Dunmore's  war,  as 
$couts  or  soldiers,  were  Daniel  Boone,  James  Harrod,  and  others 
of  the  early  explorers  of  Kentucky ;  after  the  peace  these  naturally 
turned  their  attention  again  to  the  rich  valleys  they  had  visited. 

*  Lord  Dunmoro'i  ExpediUon,  pp.  38,  29. 

f  AsBsrioan  AMhivM^  fouitb  Mrtea,  ii.  1 180,  fee. 
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Booru'  appears  to  liav«  been  anioiiK  the  fir^t  to  r«!-«'rifi'r  tlirtn, 
whit'h  he  did  in  the  Hervice  of  a  new  Land  Company  formed  in 
North  ('arolina,  called  the  Transylvania  Conipapy.*  The  crhief 
person  in  this  n.ssoeiation  was  Colonel  Richard  Henderson,  of 
whom  little  is  known  except  that  he  wa.<)  a  man  of  capacity  and 
ambition.  Dr.  Smyth,  an  Englishman  who  in  1784  published  a 
work  of  professed  travels  in  the  United  States,  gives  the  following 
account  of  him,  but  as  Smyth's  work  is  full  of  palpable  false- 
hoods,! it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
his  statements  respecting  the  founder  of  Transylvania. 

"  His  father  still  alive,  a  poor  man,  whose  residence  is  in  the  settle* 
ment  of  Nutbush,  where  he  was  at  this  time  on  a  visit. 

This  son  was  grown  up  to  maturity  before  he  had  been  taught  to 
read  or  write,  ahd  he  acquired  those  rudiments  of  eiiucntion,  and  arith- 
metic also,  by  his  own  indefatigable  industry.  * 

He  then  obtained  tho  inferior  office  of  constable ;  from  that  w{f,s  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  nnder-shcriff;  after  this  he  procured  a  license  to 
plead  as  a  lawyer,  in  the  inferior  or  county  courts,  and  soon  after  in  the 
superior,  or  highest  courts  of  judicature. 

Even  there,  where  oratory  and  eloquence  is  as  brilliant  and  powerful 
as  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  soon  became  distinguished  and  eminent,  and 
his  superior  genius  shone  forth  with  great  splendor,  and  universal 
applause. 

He  was,  at  ths  same  time,  a  man  of  pleasure,  gay,  facetious,  and 
pliant ;  nor  did  his  amasio'^  talents,  and  general  praise,  create  him  a 
single  enemy. 

In  short,  while  yet  a  very  young  man,  he  was  promoted  froTi  the  bar 
to  the  bench,  and  appointed  Associate  Chief  Judge  of  the  prov.  >"3  of 
North  Carolina,  with  a  salary  adequate  to  the  dignity. 

Evjen  in  this  elevated  station,  his  reputation  and  renown  continued 
to  increase. 

But  having  made  several  large  purchases,  and  having  fallen  into  a 
train  of  expense  that  his  circumstances  and  finances  could  not  support, 
his  extensive  genius  struck  out  on  a  bolder  track  to  fortune  and  fame 
than  any  one  had  ever  attempted  before  him. 

Under  pretence  of  viewing  some  back  lands,  he  privately  went  out 
to  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  and,  for  an  insignificant  considera- 
tion,|  (only  ten  wagons   loaded  with   cheap   goods,  such   as  coarse 

*  Tbif  was  od«  of  wvertl  lucb  oompsaiei  (  lee  Patrick  Henry'i  depoiitioq  in  H$U'i 
Sketcbei,  i.  349.  ,.,,   „^,^ 

t  For  an  account  of  Smyth'i  work  Me  the  Preface  to  thii  Volume. 
\  This  Memt  to  be  false  {  see  BuUer's  Kentucky,  9nd  edition  |  intr^ductiooi  Ixvi.  not*. 
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woolens,  trinkets,  fire-arms,  and  spirituous  liquors,)  made  a  purchase 
from  tiie  chiefs  of  the  nation,  of  a  vast  tract  of  territory,  equal  in  extent 
to  a  kingdom ;  and  in  the  excellence  of  climate  and  soil,  extent  of  its 
rivers,  and  beautiful  elegance  of  situatiouL,  inferior  to  none  in  the  uni- 
verse. A  domain  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  miles  square,  situated  on 
tho  back  or  interior  pan  of  Virginia,  and  of  North  and  South  Carolina; 
comprehending  the  river  Kentucky,  Cherokee,  and  Ohio,  besides  a 
variety  of  inferior  rivulets,  delightful  and  charming  as  imagination  cap 
conceive. 

This  transaction  he  kept  a  profound  secret,  until  such  time  as  he 
obtained  the  final  ratification  of  the  whole  natior  in  form.  Then  he 
immediately  invited  settlers  from  all  the  provinces,  ofiering  them  land 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  proposing  to  them  likewise,  to 
form  a  legislature  and  government  i,.' their  own ;  such  as  might  be  most 
convenient  to  their  particular  circumstances  of  settlement.  And  he 
instantly  vacated  his  seat  on  the  bench.*'* 

Colonel  Henderson  in  company  with  Colonel  Nathaniel  Hart,  or 
as  Morehead  says,  Colonel  Hart  alone,t  having  heard  of  the  valu- 
able lands  upon  the  Kentucky  river,  (probably  from  Boone  who 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  Hart  family  before  his  visit  to  the 
West; J)  in  the  course  of  1774  paid  a  visit  to  the  Cherokees  to 
ascertain  if  they  would  be  willing  to  sell  their  title  to  the  region 
which  was  desired.  Finding  that  u  bargain  might  be  made,  a 
meeting  was  arranged  with  the  Chiefs  of  the  nation,  to  be  held  at 
the  Sycamore  Shoal  on  the  Wataga  branch  of  the  Holston  river, 
in  March  1775. 

At  this  meeting  Daniel  Boone  was,  by  the  desire  of  the  Tran- 
sylvania proprietors,  present,  to  aid  in  the  negotiation  and  deter- 


*  Morehead'i  Addren,  p.  167.  0 

t  BuUer,  second  edition,  Introduction,  Izvi.— Morehead,  169. 

i  This  appears  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  flrom  Colonel  Thorta  Hart,  late  of 
Lezington,  Kentucky,  to  Captain  Nathaniel  Hart,  dated  Grayfielda,  -'•'>, uat  3, 1780. 

"  I  obaerve  what  you  aay  reipecting  our  lostas  by  Daniel  Boone.  [Boone  had  been 
robbed  of  fundi  in  part  belonging  to  T.  and  N.  Hart.]  I  had  beard  of  the  miafortune 
soon  after  it  happened,  but  not  of  my  being  i  partaker  before  now.  I  feel  for  the  poor 
people  who  perhaps  are  to  lose  even  their  pre-emptions:  but  I  must  aay,  I  feel  more  fo? 
Boone,  whose  chi:i«cter,  I  am  told,  suffera  by  it.  Much  degenerated  must  the  people 
of  this  age  be,  whsn  amongst  them  are  to  be  found  men  to  censure  and  blast  the  reputa- 
tion br  a  person  so  just  and  upright,  and  in  whose  breast  is  a  seat  of  virtue  too  pure  to 
admit  of  a  thought  so  base  and  dishonorable.  I  have  known  Boone  in  times  of  old,  when 
poverty  and  distress  had  him  fost  by  the  hand :  and  in  these  wretched  circumstances,  I 
have  nver  found  him  of  a  noble  and  generous  soul,  despising  every  thing  mean ;  and 
therefore,  I  will  fVeely  grant  him  a  discharge  for  whatever  sums  of  mine  be  might  hava 
been  possessed  o(|.at  the  time." — Morehead,  106  note. 
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mining  the  bounds  of  the  proposed  purchase.  This  done,  he  set 
forth  with  a  party,  well  armed  and  equipped,  to  mark  out  a  road 
from  the  settlement,  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  lands  which 
were  about  to  be  colonized.  Boone  does  not  say  when  he  staged, 
but  as  he  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  Boonesboro'  on  the  20th  of 
March,  and  the  grant  from  the  Cherokees  is  dated  the  17th,  he 
must  have  left  the  Council  before  the  final  action  of  the  Indiaiui 
took  place;  indeed,  Henderson  says  (April  10th  to  20th)  that 
Boone  did  not  know  of  the  purchase  with  certainty.  By  that 
action  the  southern  savages,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  te|| 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  transferred  to  the  Company  two  pro- 
vinces  defined  as  follows: 

The  first  was  defined  as  "  Beginning  -on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  C&ntuckey  Chenoee,  or  what,  by  the  English,  is  called 
Louisa  river;  from  thence  running  up  the  said  river,  and  the  most 
northwardly  fork  of  the  same,  to  the  head  spring  thereof;  thence  » 
eooth-east  course  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Powell's  mountain  ;  thence 
westwardly  along  (he  ridge  of  the  said  mountain,  unto  a  point  from 
which  a  northwest  course  will  hit  or  strike  the  head  spring  of  the  most 
southwardly  branch  of  Comberiand  river,  thence  down  said  river, 
including  all  its  waters,  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  up  the  said  river,  as  it 
meanders,  to  the  beginning." 

The  other  deed  comprised  a  tract  "  beginning  on  the  Holston  river, 
where  the  course  of  Powell's  mountain  strikes  the  same ;  thence  up  the 
eaid  river,  as  it  meanders,  to  where  the  Virginia  line  crosses  the  same ; 
thence  westwardly  along  the  line  run  by  Donaldson,  to  a  point  six  Eng- 
lish miles  eastward  of  the  long  island  in  said  Holston  river ;  thence  a 
direct  course  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Oanaway,  until  it  reaches 
the  top  ridge  of  Powell's  mountain ;  thence  westwardly  along  the  said 
ridge  to  the  plafg||||beginnipg."* 

This  transfer,  Jioverer,  was  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  and 
constant  policy,  both  of  England  and.  Virginia ;  neither  of  which 
would  recognize  any  private  dealings  for  land  with  the  natives ; 
and,  as  much  of  tiie  region  to  be  occupied  bythe  Transylvania 
Company  was  believed  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  Governor  Dunmore,  even  before  the  bargain  was  com' 
pleted,  prepared  his  proclamation  warning  the  world  against ''  one 
Bichard  Henderson  tJtd  other  disorderly  persons,  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  a  purchase  Smm  the  Indians,  do  set  up  a  claim  to  the 

*  Hall,  i.  9fil.    Sy.e  tlao  Butler,  604.    Bntler,  inatMd  of"  Cutnokey  Chencee,"  baa 
"  Kentucky  Chenoca." 
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lands  of  the  crown."  This  paper  is  dated  but  four  days  later  than 
the  treaty  cf  Wataga.*  When  Colonel  Henderson  and  his  "  dis- 
orderly" associates,  therefore,  set  forth  early  in  April  for  their  new 
coldhy,  granted  by  the  first  named  deed,  clouds  beset  their  path. 
Virginia  threatened  in  their  rear,  and  before  them,  the  blood 
of  Boone's  pioneers  soiled  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  young  wood- 
flowers.  Upon  the  20th  or  25th  of  March,  an  attack  had  been 
made  upon  those  first  invaders  of  the  forests,  in  which  two  of  their 
number  were  killed,  and  one  or  two  others  wounded :  repulsed 
but  not  defeated,  the  savages  watched  their  opportunity,  and 
again  attacked  the  little  band;  but  being  satisfied  by  these  at- 
tempts,! that  the  leaders  of  thfS  whites  were  their  equals  in  forest 
warfare,  the  natives  offered  ui  further  opposition  to  the  march  of 
the  h -inters,  who  proceeded  to  the  Kentucky,  and  upon  the  1st  of 
April,  1775,  began  the  erection  of  a  fort  upon  the  banks  of  that 
stream,  sixty  yards  south  of  the  river,  at  a  salt-lick.  This  was 
Boonesboro'.  This  fort  or  station  was  probably,  when  complete, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
broad,  and  consisted  of  block-houses  and  pickets,  the  cabins  of 
the  settlers  forming  part  of  the  defences ;%  it  was,  from  neglect, 
not  completed  until  June  14th,  and  the  party,  while  engaged  in  its 
erection,  appear  to  have  been  but  little  anccyed  by  the  Indians, 
although  one  man  was  killed  upon  the  4th  of  April.  To  this 
station,  while  yet  but  half  complete,  Henderson  and  his  compan- 
ions came  the  20th  of  April,  ||  following  the  road  marked  out  by 
Boone.  Of  his  journey,  and  the  country  itself,  some  parts  of  a 
letter,  published  entire  by  Judge  Hall,  will  give  a  distinct  picture, 
and  are  better  than  any  abstracts. 

Boonecborougbi  fone  12th,  1755. 
*  *  *  No  doubt  but  you  have  felt  great  auxiety  sinoe  the  receipt 
of  my  letter  from  Powell's  Valley.  At  that  time  things  wore  a  gloomy 
aspect ;  indeed  it  wi^  a  serious  matter,  and  became  a  little  more  so, 
after  the  date  of  the  letter  than  befoie.  That  afternoon  I  wrote  the 
letter  in  Poweirs  Valley i$  in  our  march  this  way,  we  met  aboat  40 
people  returaingt  nnd  in  about  four  days  t!ie  number  was  little  short  of 


*  AmericiUi  ArcJi  vtn,  Foortk  Sariei,  174. 
*;  See  Boone'ii  jiarrative,  awl  liii  letter  in  Hall's  BketdiM,  i 
enw<<«ly. 
\  See  plan  of  the  fort,  HalPa  Sketches,  i. 
I  Henderaaii'!!  Letter,  Hall  ii.  269, 
§  April  8th. 
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100.  Arguments  and  persuasioDi  were  needless ;  they  seemed  resolved 
on  returning,  and  travelled  with  a  precipitation  that  truly  bespoke  their 
fears.  Eight  or  ten  were  all  that  we  could  prevail  on  to  proceed  with 
us,  or  to  follow  after ;  and  thus,  what  we  before  had,  counting  every 
boy  and  lad,  amounted  to  about  40,  with  which  number  we  pursued  our 
journey  witli  the  utmost  diligence,  for  my  own  part,  never  under  more 
real  anxiety.  •  •  «  «  •  Every  group  of  travellers  we  saw,  or 
strange  bells  which  were  heard  in  front,  was  a  fresh  alarm ;  afraid  to 
look  or  inquire,  lest  Captain  Boone  or  his  company  wai>  amongst  them, 
or  some  disastrous  account  of  their  defeat.  The  slow  progress  we  made 
with  our  packs,  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  some  person  to  go  on 
and  give  assurance  of  our  coming,  especially  as  they  had  no  certainty  ot 
our  being  en  the  road  at  all ;  or  had  even  heard  whether  the  Indians  had 
sold  to  us  or  not.  T»  was  owing  to  Boone's  confidence  in  us,  and  the 
people's  in  him,  that  a  stand  was  ever  attempted  in  order  to  wait  for 
our  coming.  •«••*••»• 

i,  The  general  panic  that  had  seized  the  men  we  were  continually 
meeting,  was  contagious ;  it  ran  like  wild  fire ;  and,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  against  its  progress,  it  was  presently  discovered  in  our  own 
camp ;  some  hesitated  and  stole  back,  privately  ;  others  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  convince  their  friends  thct  they  were  still  alive, 
in  too  strong  a  light  to  be  resisted ;  whilst  many,  in  truth,  who  have 
nothing  to  thank  but  the  fear  of  shame,  ht  the  credit  of  intrepidity, 
came  on,  though  their  hearts,  for  some  hours,  made  part  of  the  desert* 
ing  company.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  some  few,  of  genuine  cour- 
age and  undaunted  resolution,  served  to  inspire  the  rest ;  by  help  of 
whose  example,  assisted  by  a  little  pride  and  some  ostentation,  we 
made  a  shift  to  march  on  with  all  the  appearance  of  gallantry,  and,  cav- 
alier like,  treated  every  insinuation  of  danger  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
It  soon  became  habitual ;  and  those  who  started  in  the  morning  with 
pale  faces  and  apofrent  trepidation,  could  lie  down  and  sleep  at  night 
in  great  quiet,  n<^||en  possessed  of  fear  enough  to  get  the  better  of 
indolence.  *****  To  give  you  a  small  specimen 
of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  assure  you  that 
when  we  arrived  at  this  place,  we  found  Captain  Boone's  men  as  inat* 
tentive  on  the  score  of  fear,  (to  all  appearances,)  as  if  they  had  been  in 
Hillsborough.  A  small  fort  which  only  wanted  two  or  three  days'  work 
to  make  it  tolertxbly  safe,  was  totally  neglected  on  Mr.  Coek's  arrival  ;* 
and  unto  this  day  remains  unfinished,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
applications  of  Captain  Boone,  and  every  representation  of  danger  from 
ourselves.  *  •  •  •  Our  plantations  extend  noar  two  mile* 
in  length,  on  the  river,  and  up  a  creek.  Here  peoplsi  woik  ii:  their 
different  lots;  some  without  their  guns,  and  others  without  care  or 


*  A  meHeoger  sent  ahead  of  the  main  body. 
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caution.  It  is  in  vain  for  ua  to  ny  any  thing  more  about  the  matter; 
it  cannot  be  done  by  words.  •  •  •  •  Our  company  has 
dwindled  from  about  eighty  in  number  to  about  fifty  odd,  and  I  believe 
in  a  few  days  will  be  considerably  less.  Amongst  these  I  have  not 
heard  cne  person  dissatisfied  with  the  country  or  terms ;  but  go,  as 
they  say,  merely  because  their  business  will  not  admit  of  longer  delay. 
The  fact  is,  that  many  of  them  are  single,  worthless  fellows,  and  want 
to  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  for  the  sake  of  saying  they 
have  been  out  and  returned  safe,  together  with  the  probability  of  getting 
a  mouthful  of  bread  in  exchange  for  their  news.    •        •        * 

We  are  seated  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek  on  the  Kentucky,  about 
ISO  miles  from  the  Ohio.  To  the  west,  about  50  miles  from  us,  are 
two  settlements,  within  six  or  seven  miles  one  of  the  other.  There 
were,  some  time  ago,  about  100  at  the  two  places ;  though  now,  per- 
haps, not  more  than  60  or  70,  as  many  of  them  are  gone  up  the  Ohio 
for  their  families,  tie. ;  and  some  returned  by  the  way  we  came,  to 
Virginia  and  elsewhere.  *  *  *  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  north  from  us,  about  40  miles,  is  a  settlement  on  the  crown 
lands,  of  about  19  persons ;  and  lower  down,  towards  the  Ohio,  on  the 
same  side,  there  are  some  other  settlers,  how  many,  or  nt  what  place,  I 
can't  exactly  learn.  There  is  also  a  party  of  about  10  or  12,  with  a 
fiurveyor,  who  is  employed  in  searching  through  the  country,  and 
laying  off  officers*  lands;  they  have  been  more  than  three  weeks 
within  ten  miles  of  us,  and  will  be  several  weeks  longer  ranging  up  and 
down  the  country.  •  •  •  •  Colonel  Harrod,  who  governs 
the  two  first  mentioned  settlements,  (and  is  a  very  good  man  for  our 
purpose.)  Colonel  Floyd,  (the  surveyor)  and  myself,  are  under  solemn 
engagenents  to  commu^iicate,  with  the  utmost  despatch  every  piece  of 
intelligence  respecting  danger  or  sign  of  Indians,  to  each  other.  In 
case  of  invasion  of  Indians,  both  the  other  parties  are  instantly  to  march 
and  relieve  the  distressed,  if  possible.  Add  to  this,  that  our  country  is  so 
fertile,  the  growth  of  grass  and  herbage  so  tender  and  luxuriant,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  man  or  dog  to  travel,  without  leaving  such  sign  that 
you  might,  for  many  days,  gallop  a  horse  on  the  trail.  To  be  serious,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  number  of  people  to  pass  through  the  woods  with- 
out being  tracked,  and  of  course  discovered,  if  Indians,  for  our  hunters 
all  go  on  horseback,  and  could  not  be  deceived  if  they  were  to  come  on 
the  trace  of  footmen.  From  these  circumstances,  I  think  myself  in  a 
great  measuve  secure  against  a  formidable  attack ;  and  a  few  skulkers 
could  only  ki.'l  one  or  two,  which  would  not  much  affect  the  interest 
of  the  company.*  •••••• 

Upon  the  23d  of  ^laj,  lie  persons  then  in  the  country,  were 
called  on  by  Henderson  to  send  repress:. tatives  to  Boonesboro',  to 

•  HaU'i  Sketchet^  u.  360  to  371. 
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agree  upon  a  form  of  govemment,  and  to  make  laws  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  inhabitants.  From  the  journal  of  this  primitive  legis- 
lature, we  find  that,  besides  Boonesboro',  three  settlements  were 
represented,  viz:  Harrodsburgh,  which  had  been  founded  by 
James  Harrod  in  1774,  though  afterwards  for  a  time  abandoned;/ 
in  consequence  of  Dunmore's  war;  the  Boiling-spring  settlement, 
also  headed  by  James  Harrod,  who  had  returned  to  the  west  early 
in  1775  ;  and  St.  Asaph,  in  Lincoln  county,  where  Benjamin 
Logan,  who  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  mountains  with  Hender- 
soi^,  was  building  himself  a  station,  well  known  in  the  troubles 
with  the  Indians  which  soon  followed. 

The  labors  of  this  first  of  Western  legislatures  were  fruitless, 
as  the  Transylvania  colony  was  soon  transformed  into  the  county 
of  Kentucky,  and  yet  some  notice  of  them  seems  proper.  There 
were  present  seventeen  representatives ;  they  met  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky,  under  the  budding  branches  of  a 
vast  elm,  while  around  their  feet  sprang  the  native  white  clover, 
as  a  carpet  for  their  hall  of  legislation.  When  God'a  blessing 
had  been  asked  by  the  Rev.  John  Lythe,  Colonel  Henderson 
offered  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  Proprietors,  from  which  we 
select  a  few  paragraphs  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  and 
times. 

iV  Our  peculiar  circumstances  in  this  remote  country,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  difficulties,  ond  equally  subject  to  one  common  danger,  which 
threatens  our  common  overthrow,  must,  I  think,  in  their  effects,  secure 
to  us  an  union  of  interests,  and  consequently,  that  harmony  in  opinion, 
80  essential  to  the  forming  good,  wise,  and  wholesome  laws.  If  any 
doubt  remain  amongst  you  with  respect  to  the  force  or  efficacy  of  what- 
ever laws,  you  now,  or  hereafter  make,  be  pleased  to  consider  that  all 
power  If  originally  in  the  people ;  therefore,  make  it  their  interest,  by 
impartial  and  beneficial  laws,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  their  inclination 
to  see  them  enforced.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  people, 
anxious  and  desirous  to  have  laws  made,  —  who  approve  of  the  method 
of  choosing  delegates,  or  representatives,  to  meet  in  general  Conven- 
tion for  that  purpose,  can  want  the  necessary  and  concomitant  virtue  to 
carry  them  into  execution. 

Nay,  genUeroen,  for  argument's  sake,  let  us  set  virtue  for  a  moment 
out  of  the  question,  and  see  how  the  matter  will  then  stand.  You  must 
admit  that  it  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  interest  of  a  large  majority  that 
the  laws  should  be  esteemed  and  held  sacred ;  if  so,  surely  this  large 
majority  can  never  want  inclination  or  power  to  give  sanction  aud 
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efficacy  to  those  very  laws,  which  advance  their  interest  and  secure 
iheir  properly-  •••••• 

Among  the  many  objects  that  must  present  themselves  for  your  cop* 
aiderntion,  the  first  in  order,  must,  from  its  importance,  be  that  of  esta- 
blishing Courts  of  Justice,  or  tribunals  for  the  punishment  of  such  as 
tnay  offend  against  the  laws  you  are  about  to  make.  As  this  law  will 
be  the  chief  corner  stone  in  the  ground-work  or  basis  of  our  constitu- 
tion, let  us  in  a  particular  manner  recommend  the  most  dispassionate 
attention,  while  you  take  for  your  guide  as  much  of  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  laws  of  England,  as  can  be  interwoven  with  those  of  this 
country.  We  are  all  Englishmen,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  our- 
selves and  our  fathers  have,  for  many  generations,  experienced  the  in- 
valuable blessings  of  that  most  excellent  constitution,  and  surely  we 
cannot  want  motives  to  copy  from  so  noble  an  original. 

Many  things,  no  doubt,  crowd  upon  your  minds,  and  seem  equally 
to  demand  your  attention;  but  next  to  that  of  restraining  vice  and  im- 
morality, surely  nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  than  establishing 
■ome  plain  and  easy  method  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  and  determin- 
ing matters  of  dispute  with  respect  to  property,  contracts,  torts,  inju- 
ries, Ac.  These  things  are  so  essential,  that  if  not  strictly  attended 
to,  our  name  will  become  odious  abroad,  and  our  peace  of  short  and 
precarious  duration,  it  would  give  honest  and  disinterested  persons 
cause  to  suspect  that  there  was  some  colorable  reason  at  least,  for  the 
unworthy  and  scandalous  assertions,  together  with  the  groundless  in- 
sinuations contained  in  an  infamous  and  scurrilous  libel*  lately  printed 
and  published,  concerning  the  settlement  of  this  country,  the  author 
of  which  avails  himself  of  his  station,  and  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  proclamation,  pompously  dressed  up  and  decorated  in  the 
garb  of  authority,  has  uttered  invectives  of  the  most  mili;|nant  kind, 
and  endeavours  to  wound  the  good  name  of  persons,  whose  moral  cha- 
racter would  derive  little  advantage  by  being  placed  in  comparison 
with  his,  charging  them  amongst  other  things  equally  untrue,  with  a 
design  "of  forming  an  asylum  for  debtors  and  other  persons  of  de8> 
perate  circumstances ;"  ^/"tcing  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  at  the  head 
of  a  lawless  train  of  abandoned  villains,  against  whom  the  regal  au- 
thority ought  to  be  exert' id,  and  every  possible  measure  taken  to  put 
an  immediate  stop  to  so  dangerous  an  enterprise. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  gentlemen,  but  that  your  conduct  in  this 
convention  will  manifest  the  honest  and  laudable  intentions  of  the  pre- 
sent adventurers,  whilst  the  conscious  blush  confounds  the  wilful 
calumniators  and  officious  detractors  of  our  infant,  and  as  yet,  little 
community. 

*  Governor  Dunmort'i  ProcIanwtioD. 
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Next  to  the  establishment  of  courts  or  tribunals,  as  well  for  the  pun- 
ishment  of  public  ofTenders  as  the  recovering  of  just  debts,  that  of 
establishing  and  regulating  a  militia,  seems  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
it  is  apparent,  that  without  some  wise  institution,  respecting  our  mutual 
defence,  the  difTerent  towns  or  settlements  are  every  day  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  danger,  and  liable  to  be  destroyed  at  the  mere  will  of  the 
savage  Indians.  Nothing,  I  am  persuaded,  but  their  entire  ignorance 
of  our  weakness  and  want  of  order,  has  hitherto  preserved  us  from  the 
destructive  and  rapacious  hands  of  cruelty,  and  given  us  an  opportunity 
at  this  time  of  forming  secure  defensive  plans  to  be  supported  and  carried 
into  execution  by  the  authority  and  sanction  of  a  welUdigested  law. 

There  are  sundry  other  things,  highly  worthy  your  consideration, 
and  demand  redress ;  such  as  the  wanton  destruction  of  our  game,  the 
only  support  of  life  amoniist  many  of  us,  f"-\  for  want  of  which  the 
country  would  be  abandoned  ere  to-morro  ;u..  'carcely  a  probability 
remain  of  its  ever  becoming  the  habitat'oa  of  y  Christian  people. 
This,  together  with  the  practice  of  man>  r^^'i^.v  .  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  hunting  in  our  country,  killin  hi  '"^^  off,  and  lessening  the 
number  of  wild  cattle  and  other  game,  vhV  '  .le  value  of  the  skins  and 
furs,  is  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  nersouu  not  concerned  or  interest- 
ed in  our  settlement:  these  are  evils  y,  'hat  I  am  convinced  cannot 
escape  your  notice  and  attention.*  - 

.  To  this  the  representatives  of  the  infant  Commonwealth  replied, 
by  stating  their  readiness  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Proprietor,  as  being  just  and  reasonable,  and  proceeded,  with 
praiseworthy  diligence,  to  pass  the  necessary  acts.  They  were 
in  session  three  working  days,  in  which  time,  they  enacted  the 
nine  following  laws ; — one  for  establishing  courts ;  one  for  punish- 
ing crimes ;  a  third  for  regulating  the  militia ;  a  fourth  for  punish- 
ing swearing  and  Sabbath-breaking ;  a  fifth  providing  for  writs  of 
attachment ;  a  sixth  fixing  fees ;  and  three  others  for  preserving 
the  range,  improving  the  breed  of  horses,  and  preserving  game. 
In  addition  to  these  laws,  this  working  House  of  Delegates  pre- 
pared a  Compact,  to  be  the  basis  of  relationship  between  the 
people  and  owners  of  Transylvania:  some  of  its  leading  articles 
were  these — 

Ist.    That  the  election  of  delegates  in  this  colony,  be  annual, 
2d.    That  the  convention  may  adjourn  and  meet  again  on  their  own 
adjournment,  provided,  that  in  cases  of  great  emergency  the  proprie- 
tors may  call  together  the  delegates  before  the  time  adjourned  to,  and 


*  See  Btttler>i  Kentucky,  p.  608. 
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a  mRJorily  does  not  attend,  they  may  diiaolve  them  and  call  a  niir 
one.  ' 

8d.  That  to  prevent  diMention  and  delay  of  buiineia,  one  proprie- 
tor  ahall  act  for  the  whole,  or  lome  one  delegated  by  them  for  that  pur- 
poie,  who  shall  always  reside  in  the  colony. 

a  4th.  That  there  be  a  perfect  religious  freedom  and  general  toleration 
^Provided  that  the  propagators  of  noy  doctrine  or  tenets,  widely  tend- 
ing  to  the  subversion  of  our  laws,  shall  for  such  conduct  be  amenable 
to,  and  punishable  by  the  civil  courts. 

6ih.  That  the  judges  of  Superior  or  Supreme  Courts  be  appointed 
by  the  proprietors,  but  be  supported  by  the  people,  and  to  them  be 
answerable  for  their  mal-conduct. 

•  0th.  That  the  judges  of  the  iiiferior  courts  be  recommended  by  the 
people,  and  approved  of  by  the  proprietors,  and  by  them  commissioned. 

10th.  That  all  civil  and  military  ofRcers  be  within  the  appointment 
of  the  proprietors. 

■i  11th.  That  the  office  oi  Surveyor  General,  belong  to  no  person  ia- 
tcrested,  or  a  partner  in  tlis  purchase. 

12lh.  That  ihi  legislative  authority,  after  the  strength  and  maturity 
of  the  colony  will  permit,  co.'xsist  of  three  branches,  to  wit:  the  dele* 
gates  or  representatives  chosen  kiv  the  people,  a  council  not  exceeding 
twelve  men,  possessed  of  landed  dstate,  residing  in  the  colony,  and  the 
proprietors. 

17th.  That  the  convention  l.ave  the  sole  power  of  raising  and  ap- 
propriating all  public  moniex,  and  electing  their  treasurer.* 

^  On  the  27th  of  May  this  Legislature  adjourned  to  meet  again 
upon  the  first  Thursday  of  the  next  September, — though  we  do 
not  hear  that  it  ever  did  fo. 

From  the  time  of  the  unpopular  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte,  the 
western  people  had  been  apprehensive  of  extensive  injury  to  the 
American  frontiers  (irom  the  Indians,  instigated  by  agr'nts  reaching 
them  through  Qjinada,  whenever  the  expected  outbreak  with  Eng- 
land took  place.  For  was  it  long  before  the  Americans  in  the 
north  saw  the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  the  action  of  the  Indians, 
influenced  by  the  British  and  early  in  April,  1775,  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusett^i  wrote  to  the  Reverend  Samuel  Kirk- 
land,  then  a  missionary  among  the  Oneidas,  informing  him,  that, 
having  heard  that  the  English  were  trying  to  attach  the  Six 
Nations  to  their  interest,  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  ask  the 
several  tribes,  through  him,  to  stand  neutral.  Steps  were  also 
taken  to  secure  the  co-operation,  if  possible,  of  the  Penobscot 

*  See  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  614. 
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and  Stockbridge  Indians;  the  latter  of  whom  replied,  that,  though 
thi-y  never  could  understand  what  the  quarrel  between  the  Pro- 
rinces  and  old  England  was  about,  yet  they  would  stand  by  the 
Americans.  They  also  oflfered  to  *'  feel  the  mind"  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  try  to  bring  them  over.* 

But  the  Iroquois  were  not  to  be  easily  won  over  by  any  means. 
Sir  William  Johnson,  so  long  the  King's  agent  among  them,  and 
to  whom  they  looked  with  the  confidence  of  children  in  a  father, 
had  died  suddenly,  in  June,  1774,  and  the  wild  men  had  been 
leA  under  the  influence  of  Colonel  Guy  Johnsor,  Sir  William's 
son-in-law,  who  succeeded  him  as  Superintendent,  and  of  John 
Johnson,  Sir  William's  son,  who  succeeded  to  his  estates  and 
honors.  Both  these  men  were  Tories ;  and  their  influence  in  favor 
of  England  was  increased  by  that  of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Brant, 
lliis  trio,  acting  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  rich  old  royalists 
along  the  Mohawk,  opposed  the  whole  movement  of  the  Bosto- 
nians,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Philadelphia  Congress,  and  every 
attempt,  open  or  secret,  in  favor  of  the  rebels.  Believing  Mr. 
Kirkland  to  be  little  better  than  a  Whig  in  disguise,  and  fearing 
that  he  might  alienate  the  tribe,  in  which  he  was,  from  their  old 
faith,  and,  through  them,  influence  the  others,  the  Johnsons,  while 
the  war  was  still  bloodless,  made  strong  efforts  to  remove  him  from 
his  position. 

Nor  were  the  fears  of  the  Johnsons  groundless,  as  is  shown  by 
the  address  of  the  Oneida  Indians  to  the  New  England  Governors, 
in  which  they  state  their  intention  of  remaining  neutral  during  so 
unnatural  a  quarrel  as  that  just  then  commencing.  But  this  in- 
tention the  leading  tribe  of  the  great  Indian  confederacy  meant 
to  disturb,  if  possible.  The  idea  was  suggested,  that  Guy  John- 
nnn  was  in  danger  of  being  seized  by  the  Bostonia.is,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  rally  about  him  the  savages  as  a  body-guard; 
while  he,  on  his  part,  wrote  to  the  neighboring  magistrates,  hold- 
ing out  to  them,  as  a  terror,  the  excitement  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  their  rising,  if  he  were  seized,  or 
their  rights  interfered  with. 

So  stood  matters  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  during  the  month  of 
May,  1775.  The  Johnsons  were  gathering  a  little  army,  which 
soon  amounted  to  five  hundred  men ;  and  the  Revolutionary  com* 
mittees,  resolute  never  to  yield  one  haii  j  breadth,  "never  to 
submit  to  any  arbitrary  acts  of  any  power  under  heaven,"  were 

*  Stone,  vol.  i.  pp.  65-68.— Sparks*  Watkingtont  vol.  iii.  pp.  496,  498. 
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denounrinf;  Colonel  Otiy's  conduct  an  "  nrhitmry,  illrpfnl,  oppros- 
sivc,  and  unwarrantable."  *•  Watch  him,"  wrote  Washington  to 
General  Schuyler  in  June;  and,  even  before  that  order  was  given, 
what  with  the  Tryon  county  men  above  him  on  the  river,  and  the 
whoU'  Provincial  force  below  him,  he  was  likely  to  be  well 
watched.  Finding  himself  thus  fettered,  and  feeling  it  to  be  time 
to  take  some  decided  step,  the  Superintendent,  early  in  June, 
beg^an  to  move  westward,  accompanied  by  his  dependents  and  the 
great  body  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  who  remained  firm  in  the 
British  interests.*  He  moved  first  to  Fort  Stanwix,  (afterwards 
Fort  Schuyler,  near  the  present  town  of  Rome,)  and  then  went  on 
to  Ontario,  where  he  arrived  early  in  July,  and  held  a  Congress 
with  thirteen  hundred  and  forty  warriors,  whose  old  attachment 
was  then  and  there  renewed.  Joseph  Brant,  be  it  noted,  during 
all  this  time,  wos  acting  as  the  Superintendent's  secretary. 

All  of  the  Six  Nations,  except  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras, 
might  now  be  deemed  in  alliance  with  the  British.  Those  tribes, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  were  prevented 
from  going  with  the  others,  and  upon  ihe  28th  of  June,  at  Ger- 
man Flats,  gave  to  the  Americans  a  pledge  of  neutrality.! 

While  the  members  of  the  Northern  Confederacy  were  thus 
divided  in  their  attachments,  the  Delawares  of  the  upper  Ohio 
were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  opinions  as  to  this  puzzling 
fltmily  quarrel  which  was  coming  on ;  and  Congress,  having  been 
informed  on  the  first  day  of  June,  that  the  western  Virginians 
stood  in  fear  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  Lord  Dunmore,  in  his 
small  way,  was,  as  they  thought,  tampering,^:  it  was  determined 
to  have  a  Congress  called  at  Pittsburgh,  to  explain  to  the  poor 
red  men  the  causes  of  the  sudden  division  of  their  old  enemies, 
and  try  to  persuade  them  to  keep  peace.  This  Congress  did  not 
meet,  however,  until  October.  || 

Nor  was  it  firom  the  northern  and  western  tribes  only,  that  hos- 
tilities were  feared.  The  Cherokees  and  their  neighbors  were 
much  dreaded,  and  not  without  cause  ;  as  they  were  then  less 
under  the  control  of  the  whites,  than  either  the  Iroquois  or  Delar 
wares,  and  might,  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  freedom,  be  led 
to  unite,  in  a  warfare  of  extermination  against  the  Carolinas.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  early  in  July,  Congress  having  determined 
to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  several  Indian  nations,  three  depart- 


*  Stone,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 
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mcntii  were  formed  ;*  a  northern  one,  including  the  Six  Nations 
«nd  hII  north  and  east  of  them,  to  the  charire  of  which  General 
Schuyler,  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  three  others,  were  appointed  ;  a 
middle  department,  including  the  Western  Indians,  who  were  to 
be  looked  to  by  Messieurs  FranUin,  Henry,  and  Wilson ;  and  a 
southern  department,  including  all  the  tribes  south  of  Kentucky, 
over  which  commissioners  were  to  preside  under  the  appointment  of 
the  South  Carolina  Council  of  Safety.  These  commissioners  were  to 
keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  nations  in  their  several  departments, 
and  upon  the  King's  Superintendents  among  them.  These  officers 
they  were  to  seize,  if  they  had  reason  to  think  them  engaged  in 
stirring  up  the  natives  against  the  colonies,  and  in  all  ways  were 
to  seek  to  keep  those  natives  quiet  and  out  of  the  contest.  Talks 
were  also  prepared  to  send  to  the  several  tribes,  in  which  an  at- 
tempt  was  made  to  illustrate  the  relations  between  England  and 
America,  by  comparing  the  last  to  a  child  ordered  ij  >arry  a  pack 
too  heavy  for  its  strength.  The  boy  complains,  and,  for  answer, 
the  pack  is  made  a  little  heavier.  Again  and  again  the  poor  ur- 
chin remonstrates,  but  the  bad  servants  misrepresent  the  matter  to 
the  father,  and  the  boy  gets  ever  a  heavier  burden,  till  at  last, 
almost  bruken-backed,  he  throws  off  the  load  altogether,  and  says 
he  will  carry  it  no  longer.  This  allegory  was  intended  to  make 
the  matter  clear  to  the  pack-carrying  red  men,  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  Heckewelder's  account,  it  answered  the  purpose ;  for, 
he  says,  the  Delawares  reported  the  whole  story  very  correctly. 
Indeed,  he  gives  their  report  upon  the  137th  page  of  his  "  Narra- 
tive," which  report  agrees  very  well  with  the  original  speech, 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Journals  of  the  Old  Congress,  f 

The  first  conference  held  by  ibe  commissioners,  was  in  the 
northern  department,  a  grand  congress  coming  together  at  Albany 
in  Augus'.  Of  this  Congress  a  full  account  may  be  found  in 
Colonel  Stone's  first  volume. ^  It  did  not,  however,  fully  repre- 
sent the  Six  Nations,  and  some,  even  of  those  who  were  present, 
immediately  afterwards  deserted  to  the  British ;  no  that  the  result 
was  slight. 

The  next  conference  was  held  at  Pittsburgh  with  the  western 

-  u»  Otd  Jturnah,  vol.  i.  p.  1 18,  kc 

tVol.  i.  p.  115.  S«e  '\m>  in  Corey'c  Muaeum,  fbr  January,  1788,  p.  88  to  91,th« 
speech  to  the  IroquoU,  at  Philadelphia,  delivered  Jui;'  1%  ITii ;  ia  I'aia  the  pack-proverb 
ii  givec  fully  and  very  well. 
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Indians.  This  was  in  October,  and  was  attended  by  the  Dela- 
wares,  Senecas,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  Shawanese.  The 
Delaware  nation  were,  as  we  have  already  said,  divided  in  their 
views  to' Cling  the  Americans.  One  of  their  chieftains,  Captain 
White-Lyes,  a  man  of  high  character  and  clear  mind,  oF  courage 
such  as  became  the  leader  of  a  race  whose  most  common  virtues 
were  those  of  the  wild  man,  and  of  a  forbearance  and  kindness 
as  unusual  as  fearlessness  was  frequent,  among  his  people, — this 
true  man  was  now,  as  always,  in  favor  fjf  peace;  and  his  influence, 
carried  with  him  a  strong  party.  But  there  were  others,  again^ 
who  longed  for  war,  and  wished  to  carry  the  whole  nation  over  to 
the  British  interest.  These  were  led  by  &  cunning  and  able  man,, 
called  Captain  Pipe,  who,  without  the  energy,  moral  daring,  and 
unclouded  honesty  of  his  opponent,  hLd  many  qualities  admirably 
suited  to  win  and  rule  Indians.  Between  these  two  men  there 
was  a  division  from  the  beginning  rf  the  Revolution  till  the  death 
of  White  Eyes.  At  the  Pittsburf.h  Conference  the  Peace  Chief^ 
as  he  was  called^  was  present,  and  *^cvz  asserted  his  freedom  of 
the  Six  Nations,  who,  through  their  emissaries  present,  tried  to 
bend  *he  Delawares,  as  they  had  been  used  to  do.  His  bold 
denial  of  the  claim  of  the  L'oquois  to  rule  his  people,  was  seized 
upon,  by  some  of  the  War-Party,  as  a  pretext  for  leaving  the 
Muskingum,  where  White  Eyes  lived,  and  withdrawing  ♦oward 
Lake  Erie,  into  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  English  and 
their  allies. 

The  Shawanese  and  their  neighbors,  meantime,  had  taken  coun- 
sel with  Guy  Johnson  at  Oswego,  and  might  te  considered  as  ia 
league  with  the  king.  Indeed,  we  can  neitLer  wonder  at,  nor 
blame  these  bewildered  savages  for  leaguing  themselves  with  any 
power  against  those  actual  occupants  of  their  hunting-grounds^ 
who  were,  here  and  there  in  Kentucky,  building  block-houses  and 
clearing  corn-fields.  Against  those  block-houses  and  their  build- 
ers, little  bands  of  red  men  continually  kept  sallying  forth,  sup- 
plied with  ammunition  from  Detroit  and  the  other  western  posts, 
and  incited  to  exertion  by  the  well  known  stimulants  of  whiskey 
and  fine  clothes. 

However,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say,  that  this  was  done  in  1775, 
though  the  arrangements  were,  beyond  doubt,  made  in  that  year, 
Col.  Johnson  having  visited  Montreal,  immediately  after  the  coun- 
cil with  the  Shawaiiese  and  others  at  Oswego,  for  the  purpose  of 
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concluding  with  the  British  governor  and  general  upon  his  future 
course. 

But  although  the  dangers  of  the  posts  more  immediately  ex- 
posed to  Indian  invasions,  were  understood  both  East  and  West, 
it  did  not  prevent  emigration.  In  June,  1775,  Boone  had  sought 
the  settlements  once  more,  in  order  to  remove  his  family;  and 
in  the  following  September,  with  four  females,  the  fearless  mothers 
of  Kentucky,  re-crossed  the  mountains.  These  four  women  were 
his  own  wife,  Mrs.  McGary  whose  husband  afterwards  attained 
distinction  in  the  battle  of  the  Blue"licks,  Mrs.  Denton  and  Mrs. 
Hogan;  their  husbands  and  children  came  with  them,  and  more 
than  twenty  other  men  able  to  bear  arms,  were  also  of  the  party. 

At  the  close  of  1775,  then,  the  country  along  the  Kentucky  was 
filling  with  emigrants,  although  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  already 
existed  as  to  Henderson's  purchase,  and  especially  as  to  holding 
lands  of  proprietors,  and  being  governed  by  them :  —  many  of  the 
new  settlers  not  being  ignorant  of  the  evils  brought  on  Pennsylva- 
nia by  means  of  the  Proprietary  rule.  But  hope  was  still  predom- 
inant, and  the  characters  of  Harrod,  Floyd,  Logan  and  the  Harts 
were  well  calculated  to  inspire  confidence. 

North  of  the  Ohio  during  that  year,  little  was  doing  of  which 
any  knowledge  has  reached  us:  but  one  settlement  beyond  the 
Belle  Riviere  deserves  our  notice. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  calm  and  bold  Moravian,  Chris- 
tian Frederick  Post,  who  journeyed  to  the  Big  Beaver  Creek  in 
1768,  and  won  the  lielawares  to  peace.  This  same  man,  in 
1761,  thinking  the  true  faith  mi^^ht  be  planted  among  those  western 
tribes,  journeyed  out  to  the  Muskingum,  and,  upon  the  banks  of 
that  stream,  about  a  mile  fi-om  Beaver's  Town,  built  himself  a 
house.*  The  next  season,  that  is  in  the  spring  of  1762,  he  again 
crossed  the  mountains  in  company  with  the  well-known  Hecke- 
welder,  who  went  out  as  his  assistant.  The  Indians  having  con- 
sented to  his  living  among  them,  and  teaching  their  childven  to 
read  and  write.  Post  prepared  to  clear  a  few  acres  whereon  to  raise 
com.  The  chiefs  hearing  of  this  called  him  to  them,  and  said 
they  feared  he  had  changed  his  mind,  for,  instead  of  teaching  their 
children,  he  was  clearing  land ;  which  if  he  did,  others  might  do, 
and  then  a  fort  be  built  to  protect  them,  and  then  the  land  claimedj 
and  they  be  driven  off,  as  had  always,  they  said,  been  the  case. 
Post  replied  that  a  teacher  must  live,  and,  as  he  did  not  wish  to 

•  Heckwelder'i  iVarrotiw,  p.  69. 
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be  a  burden  on  them,  he  proposed  to  raise  his  own  food.  This 
reply  the  Indians  considered,  and  told  him,  that,  as  he  claimed  to 
be  a  minister  of  God,  just  as  the  French  priests  did,  and  as  these 
latter  looked  fat  and  comely  though  they  did  not  raise  corn,  it  was 
probable  that  the  Great  Spirit  would  take  care  of  him  as  he  did 
of  them,  if  he  wished  him  to  be  his  minister;  so  they  could  only 
give  him  a  garden  spot.  This  Captain  Pipe  steprjed  off  for  him,, 
and  with  this  he  had  to  shift  as  well  as  he  could. 

These  proceedings  were  in  1762,  and  while  they  show  the  per- 
fect perception  which  the  Indiana  had  of  their  dangers,  and  of  the 
English  tactics,  explain  most  clearly  the  causes  of  the  next  year's 
war. 

Post  continued  to  till  his  little  I'Tarden  spot  and  teach  his  Indian 
disciples  through  the  summer  of  1762,  and  in  the  autumn  accom- 
panied King  Beaver  to  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  fruit- 
less treaty  was  concluded  with  *h(j  whites.  Returning  from  this 
treaty  in  October,  he  met  HecV.e welder,  who  had  been  warned  by 
his  red  friends  to  leave  the  country  before  war  came,  ^d  yrtu^ 
forced  back  upon  the  settlements. 

From  this  time  until  the  autumn  of  1767,  no  Moravians  visited  the 
West.  Then,  and  in  the  following  spring,  Zeisbergw  went  to  the 
Alleghany,  and  there  established  a  mission,  against  the  will,  how- 
ever, of  the  greater  part  of  the  savages,  who  saw  nothing  but  evil 
in  the  white  man's  eye.*  The  fruits  would  not  ripen,  the  deer 
•would  not  stay,  they  said,  where  the  white  man  came.  But  Zeis- 
berger's  was  a  fearless  soul,  and  he  worked  on,  despite  threats  and 
plots  against  his  life ;  and  not  only  held  his  place,  but  even  ccm- 
verted  some  of  the  leading  Indians.  Among  these  was  one  who 
had  come  from  the  Big  Beaver,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the 
Moravians ;  and  this  man  being  influential,  the  mission^-ries  were 
in  1770  invited  to  come  to  Big  Beaver,  whither  they  Wcnt  in  April 
of  that  year,  settling  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  Nor  did 
the  kindness  of  the  Indians  stop  here.  The  Delawares  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, remembering  perhaps  what  Post  had  done  among  item 
ten  years  before,  invited  the  Christian  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  to 
come  and  live  on  their  river ;  and  in  this  invitation  thi  Wyandots 
joined.  The  proposition  was  long  considered,  and  at  last  agreed 
to ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1772,  Zeisberger,  with  twenty-seven 
of  his  native  disciples,  founded  Shoenbrun,  upon  the  Muskingum, 
-rrtlie  firjt  tnj^  Cllristian  settlement  made  withia  the  present  State 

•Heckewelder'i  iVamUtK*,  p.98. 
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of  Ohio,  and  the  beginning  of  that  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
frontier  men  ten  years  afterward,  in  so  cruel  and  cowardly  a  man- 
ner. To  this  settlement,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  of  the  Susquehannaii,  and  those  of  the  Big  Beaver, 
removed.  Though  endangered  by  the  war  of  1774,  it  was  not  in- 
jured, and,  when  our  Revolution  began,  was  the  only  point  beyond 
Pittsburgh  north  of  the  river  where  the  English  were  dwelling 
and  laboring.* 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  this  last  year  of  our  colonial  exist- 
tence,  1775,  that  a  plot  was  discovered,  which  involved  some 
whose  names  have  already  appeared  upon  our  pages,  and  which, 
if  successful,  would  have  influenced  the  fortunes  of  the  West 
deeply.  Dr.  John  Connolly,  of  Pittsburgh,  (he  whom  Wash,  .gton 
had  met  and  talked  with  in  1770,  and  with  whom  he  had  after- 
wards corresponded  in  relation  to  western  lands,  and  who  played 
so  prominent  a  part  as  commandant  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he 
continued  at  least  through  1774,)f  was,  from  the  outset  of  the 
revolutionary  movements,  a  Tory;  and  being  a  man  extensively 
acquainted  with  the  West,  a  man  of  talent,  and  fearless  withal,  he 
naturally  became  a  leader.  This  man,  in  1775,  planned  a  union 
of  the  north-western  Indians  with  British  troops,  which  combined 
forces  were  to  be  led,  under  his  command,  from  Detroit,  and, 
after  ravaging  ttie  few  frontier  setti  nents,  were  to  join  Lord 
Dunm-'jre  in  eastern  Virginia.  To  forward  his  plans,  Connolly 
visited  Boston  to  see  General  Gage ;  then,  having  returned  to  the 
south,  in  the  fall  of  1775,  he  left  Lord  Dunmore  for  the  West, 
bearing  one  set  of  instructions  upon  his  person,  and  another  set, 
the  true  ones,  most  artfully  concealed  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Dunmore  himself,  in  his  saddle,  secured  by  tin  and  waxed  cloth. 
He  and  his  comrades,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Smyth,  the  author  of 
the  doubtful  work  already  quoted,  had  gone  as  far  as  Hagerstown, 
where  they  were  arrested  upon  suspicion,  and  sent  back  to  Fred- 
erick. There  they  were  searched,  and  the  papers  upon  Connolly's 
person  were  found,  seized,  and  sent  to  Congress.  Washington 
having  been  informed  by  om  who  was  present  when  the  genuine 
instructions  were  concealed  as  above  stated,  wiote  twice  on  the 

*  See  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Moravian  Miuioni,  Heckewelder'i  •ccount  in  Ameii  - 
can  State  Papers,  vi.  379  to  391. 
t  American  Arcbvea,  fourth  seriei,  i,  1179. 
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subject  to  the  proper  auihorities,  in  order  to  lead  to  their  discov- 
ery, but  we  do  not  lea  n  that  they  were  ever  found.  Connolly 
himself  was  confined,  and  remained  a  close  prisoner  till  1781, 
complaining  much  of  his  hard  lot,*  but  finding  few  to  pity  him.f 
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-  Id  th<>  annals  of  Kentucky,  th's  yeai  '.  ■  emarkahle,  first,  for  the 
reccg.iition  by  Virginia  of  the  Trans  J -saia  colony,  as  a  part  of 
the  Old  Dominion  ;  and  secondij,  for  .*■  ic>  a  renewal  of  hostilities, 
as  drove  many  who  had  come  i\.  i^i  ke  the  West  their  home,  back 
over  the  mountains  again.  Dn»2r^;  ji:e  last  six  months  of  1775, 
and  the  first  half  o;  1776,  the  nclh  ;  .  \  savages,  as  has  been  stated, 
had  in  a  great  measure  '  3f.!.;.'u  fldi-  t"ccur'"'ons  against  the  inva- 
ders of  their  huntinp  grev..i<ds.  ISiot,  however,  because  they  had 
pven  up  the  contest ,  they  were  peparing,  in  connection  with  the 
jiiiitisl'  ;i-j'^uts  in  th"  north-west,  to  act  with  deadly  efficiency 
tgrJisac  ti;o  frontier  sii^itions,  and  such  seen  s  to  have  been  the 
fecluu;  '•  ..i;  inhttbitantj  of  those  stations.  From  an  early 
period  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  use  u  the  Indians  had  beea 
contemplated  by  both  parties  to  the  stri^^^Ie.    It  had  been  usual, 

t  American  Archives,  4th  series,  iv.  617,  where  Conr.olly's  commisaioii  and  several 
letters  are  given ;  do.  iii.  1600,  where  his  examination  is  to  be  found ;  also  see  index  ofboth 
vols.  See  also  Sparks' Washington,  iii,  197,211,  213,  369,  271.  Border  V.'irfkre,  133. 
Old  Journals,  iii.  36,  121,  122,  I2d,  386.  The  whole  story  is  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  old  journals,  iii.  121.  See  also  Smyth's  account  of  the  affair  in  the 
iui  vol.  of  his  work.  p.  243. 

''  *  After  the  revolution,  Connolly  was  a  mischief  maker  in  Kentucky.  Hd  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  West,  and  in  1770,  proposed  a  province 
which  would  have  included  all  of  Kentucky  between  the  Cumberland  or  Shawanee  riverf 
a  line  drawn  from  above  ibi  fork  to  the  falls,  and  the  Ohio.  (Sparks'  Washington,  ii. 
982.)  Ke  afterwards  caused  to  be  surveyed,  patented,  amd  advertised  for  sale,  in  April, 
1774,  the  ground  upon  which  Louisville  was  built.  (American  Archives,  fourth  series. 
Western  Garland,  February,  1846,  p.  98.)    See  year*  1780,  1781,  and  1786. 
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in  the  contests  between  the  French  and  English,  as  we  have  seen] 
and  few  seem  to  have  deemed  it  possible  to  avoid  alliances  with 
the  red  men.  It  has  been  suggested,  but  we  know  not  on  what 
'evidence,  that  the  origin  of  Dunmore's  war  was  the  evil  feeling 
produced  by  British  envoys,  who  anticipated  a  struggle  with  the 
colonists  and  were  acting  thus  early.*  We  do  not  believe  this: 
Dunmore's  war  is  easily  explained  without  resorting  to  any  such 
abominable  supposition  ;t  but  there  is  cause  to  think  that  England 
took  the  first  steps  that  were  taken  to  enlist  the  Indians  in  the 
quarrel  of  mother  and  daughter.  The  first  mention  of  the  subject 
which  we  meet  with  is  in  the  address  of  the  Massachussets  Con- 
gress to  the  Iroquois,  in  April,  1775.  In  that  they  say,  that  they 
hear  the  British  are  exciting  the  savages  against  the  colonies  ;  and 
they  ask  the  Six  Nations  to  aid  them  or  stand  quiet.):  And  in  the 
June  following,  when  James  Wood  visitr<1  the  -ftestem  Iribes,  and 
asked  them  to  a  council,  which  he  did  under  the  direction  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  he  found  that  Governor  Carlton  had 
been  beforehand,  and  offered  the  alliance  of  England.  j|  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  even  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  both  parties 
had  applied  to  the  Indians,  and  sought  an  alliance.  In  the  outset, 
therefore,  both  parties  were  of  the  same  mind  and  pursued  tht 
same  course.  The  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies,  how;."er, 
during  1775,  and  until  the  summer  of  1776,  advocated  merdij  the 
attempt  to  keep  the  Indians  out  of  the  contest  entirely,  and  instru  * '  1 
the  commissioners,  appointed  in  the  several  departments  to  do  s'>- 
But  England  was  oi  another  mind.  Promisea  and  threats  were 
both  used  to  induce  the  savages  to  act  with  her,§  though,  at  first, 
it  would  seem,  to  little  purpose,  even  the  Canada  tribe  of  Cagbiia* 
wagasf  having  offered  their  aid  to  the  Americans.     When  Pril .^i^t. 


.   •  Border  War&re.  107,  111. 

V  The  Tacta  horetofoie  atated  in  relation  to  Connolly'^ 
hia  Utter,  and  Creaap'a  aaaertion  that  hia  proceedings  " 
probable  cauae  of  the  auggeationa  referred  to.    That 
proved  at  the  day  ia  clear,  we  thinic,  fVom  thia,  that  he 
Indian  war  by  the  Virginia  Convention,  headed  by  Raii' 
waa  thanked  by  the  Houae  of  Burgessea  also ;  and  rec    i 
ceedinga,  from  the  people  of  weatem  Virginia.  (Fi'     -  i 
fourth  aeriea,  ii.  301,  170. 

I  Sparka'  Washington,  vol.  iii.  p.  495.  f  Ibid.,  p.  56. 

.     I  American  Archives,  fourth  series,  iv.  ItO: 

§  Spark«>  Wathington,  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 

^  Also  known  aa  the  Seven  Nations  and  Seven  Cattlea  of  Canada, 
the  modea  of  spelling  the  name  <  Caghnawagai,'  "^         ^  ■• 
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however,  became  victorious  in  the  North,  and  particularly  after 
the  battle  of  the  Cedars,  in  May,  1776,  the  wild  men  began  to 
think  of  holding  to  her  side,  their  policy  being,  most  justly,  in  all 
quarrels  of  the  whites,  to  stick  to  the  strongest.  Then  it  was,  in 
June,  1776,  that  Congress  resolved  to  do  what  Wasfdngton  had 
advised  in  tite  previous  Jipril^  that  is,  to  employ  the  savages  in 
Active  warfare.  Upon  the  19th  of  April  the  Commander-in-chief 
ivrrote  to  Congress,  saying,  as  the  Indians  would  soon  be  engaged, 
either  for  or  against,  he  would  suggest  that  they  be  engaged  for 
the  colonies  ;*  upon  the  3d  of  May,  the  report  on  this  was  consid- 
ered ;  upon  the  25th  of  May,  it  was  resolved  to  be  highly  expedi- 
ent to  engage  the  Indians  for  the  American  service  ;  and,  upon  the 
3d  of  June,  the  General  was  empowered  to  raise  two  thousand  to 
be  employed  in  Canada.  Upon  the  17th  of  June,  Washington 
was  authorized  to  employ  them  where  he  pleased,  and  to  oflTer 
them  rewards  for  prisoners ;  and,  upon  the  8th  of  July,  he  was 
empowered  to  call  out  as  many  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  neighbor- 
ing tribes  as  he  saw  fitf 

Such  was  the  course  of  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  colonies, 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  Indians.  The  steps,  at  the 
lime,  were  secret,  but  now  the  whole  story  is  before  the  world. 
Not  r;  \  however,  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  England  ;  as  to  them, 
we  haVf  but  few  of  the  records  placed  within  our  reach.  One 
thing,  however,  is  known,  namely,  that,  while  the  colonies  offered 
their  allies  of  the  woods  rewards  for  prisoners,  some  of  the  British 
agents  gave  them  money  for  icalpsl — a  proceeding  that  cannot 
find  any  justification. 

Id  accordance  with  the  coume  of  policy  thus  pursued,  the  north- 
western tribes,  already  augeivd  by  the  constant  inv^asions  of  their 
territory  by  the  hunters  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  easily  acces- 
sible by  the  lakes,  were  soon  enlisted  on  the  side  of  England  ;  and 
had  a  Pontiac  been  alive  to  lead  them,  might  have  done  much  mis- 
chief. As  it  was,  during  the  summer  of  1776,  their  straggling 
parties  so  filled  the  woods  of  Kentucky,  that  no  one  outside  of  a 
fort  felt  safe.  But  we  can  give  no  better  picture  of  the  fear  and 
anxiety  that  prevailed,  than  is  given  in  the  following  letter  from 
Colonel  Floyd,  written  at  the  time. 


•  Sparks'  Wathington,  vol.  iii.  p.  864. 
ernor  Pownall,  and  pthert,  are  given. 

■f  Stcret  Journal*,  vol.  1'  pp.  43-47. 

^  Jefferson's  FTrittnf*,  vol.  i.  p.  466. 
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•  BooNRSBOROuoH,  July,  21,  1776. 

My  Dear  Sir, — The  situation  of  our  country  is  ntjuch  altered  since  I 
wrote  you  last.  The  Indians  seem  determined  to  break  up  our  settle- 
menl ;  and  I  really  doubt,  unless  it  is  possible  to  give  us  some  assist- 
ance, that  the  greater  part  of  the  people  may  fall  a  prey  to  them.  They 
have,  I  am  satisfied,  killed  several  whom,  at  this  time,  I  know  not  how 
to  mention.  Many  are  missin({,  who  some  time  ago  went  out  about 
their  business,  of  whom  we  can  hear  uothing.  Fresh  sign  of  Indians 
is  seen  almost  every  day.  I  tliink  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  some 
damage  they  had  done  at  Lee's  town.  On  the  seventh  of  this  month, 
they  killed  one  Coopfr,  on  Licking  Creek,  and  on  tlie  fourteenth,  a 
man  whose  name  I  know  not,  at  your  salt  spring  on  the  same  creek. 

On  the  same  day  they  took  out  of  a  canoe  willtin  sight  of  this  place. 
Miss  Betsy  Callaway,  her  sister  Frances,  and  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
Boone — the  two  laat  about  thirteen  or  fourleen  years  old,  and  the  other 
grown.  The  affair  happened  late  in  the  afternoon.  They  left  the 
cmoe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  us,  which  prevented  our 
getting  over  for  some  time  to  pursue  them.  We  could  not  that  night 
follow  more  than  Ave  miles.  Next  morning,  by  day- light  we  were  on 
their  track ;  but  they  had  entirdy  prevented  our  ibilowing  them,  by 
walking  soue  distance  apart  through  the  thickest  cane  they  could  find. 
We  observed  their  course,  and  on  which  side  they  had  left  their  sign— 
and  travelled  upwards  of  thirty  miles.  We  then  supposed  they  would 
be  less  cautious  in  travelling,  and  making  a  turn  in  order  to  cross  their 
trace,  we  had  gone  but  a  few  miles  when  we  found  their  tracks  in  a 
buffalo  path — pursued  and  overtook  them  in  going  about  ten  miles,  just 
as  ihey  were  kindling  a  fire  to  cook.  Our  study  had  been  how  to  gat 
the  prisoners,  without  giving  the  Indians  time  to  murder  them  bfter  they 
discovered  us.  Ws  saw  each  other  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Fonr  of 
us  fried,  and  all  rushed  on  them,  by  which  they  were  prevented  from 
carrying  any  thing  away  except  one  shot  gun  without  any  ammunition. 
Mr.  Boone  and  myself  had  each  a  pretty  fair  shot,  as  they  began  to 
move  off.  I  am  well  convinced  I  shot  one  through  the  body.  The  one 
he  shot  dropped  his  gun— ntine  had  none.  The  place  was  covered 
with  thick  cane,  and  being  so  much  elated  on  recovering  the  three  poor 
little  h^art-bioken  girls,  we  were  prevented  froiu  making  any  further 
search.  We  sent  the  lodians  off  almost  naked — souie  without  their 
moccasins,  and  none  of  them  with  so  much  as  a  knife  or  tomahawk. 
After  the  giiis  came  to  themselves  sufficiendy  to  speak,  they  told  as 
thett?  were  only  five  Indians — ^four  Shawaneso  and  one  Cherokee.  They 
eoutd  speais  good  English,  and  said  they  shonld  then  go  to  the  Shaw- 
anet>e  towns.  The  war  club  we  got  was  like  those  I  have  seen  of  that 
nation.     Several  words  of  their  language,  which  the  girls  retained. 
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George  Rogers  Clark  in  Kentucky. 

were  known  to  he  Shawanese.  They  also  told  tliem  that  the  Choro- 
kees  had  killed  or  driven  all  the  people  from  Wataga  and  thereabout,  and 
that  fourteen  Cherokees  were  then  on  the  Kentucky  waiting  to  do  mis* 
chief.  If  the  war  becomes  general,  of  which  there  is  the  greatest 
appearance,  our  situation  is  truly  alarming.  We  are  about  finishing  a 
large  fort,  and  intend  to  keep  possession  of  this  place  as  long  as  possible. 
They  are,  I  understand,  doing  the  same  thing  at  Harrodsburgh,  and 
also  on  Elkhorn,  at  the  Royal  Spring.  The  settlement  on  Licking 
y  Creek,  known  by  the  name  of  Hjnkston's,  has  been  broken  up;  nine- 
teen of  the  settlers  are  now  hereon  their  way  in — Hinkston  among  the 
rest.  They  all  seem  deaf  to  any  thing  we  can  say  to  dissuade  them. 
Ten  at  least,  of  our  own  people,  are  going  to  join  them,  which  will 
leave  us  with  less  than  thirty  men  at  this  fort.  I  think  more  than  three 
hundred  men  have  left  the  country  since  I  came  out,  and  not  one  has 
arrived,  except  a  few  cabinert  down  the  Ohio. 

I  want  to  return  as  much  as  any  person  can  do  ;  but  if  I  leave  the 
country  now,  there  is  scarcely  one  single  man  who  will  not  follow  the 
example.  When  I  think  of  the  deplorable  condition  a  few  helpless 
families  are  likely  to  be  in,  1  conclude  to  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  I  can 
in  their  defence,  rather  than  maks  an  ignominious  escape.- 

I  am  afraid  it  is  in  vain  to  sue  for  any  relief  from  Virginia ;  yet  the 
convention  encouraged  the  settlement  of  this  country,  and  why  should 
not  the  extreme  parts  of  Fincastlu  be  as  justly  entitled  to  protection  as 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  If  an  expedition  were  carried  on  against 
those  nations  who  are  at  open  war  with  the  people  in  general,  we  might 
be  in  a  great  measure  relieved,  by  drawing  them  off  to  defend  their 
towns.  If  any  thing  under  Heaven  can  be  done  for  us,  I  know  of  no 
person  who  would  more  willingly  engage  ii;  forwarding  us  assistance 
than  yourself.  I  do,  at  the  request  and  in  behalf  of  all  the  diptresscd 
women  and  children  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  place,  implore  the  aid 
of  every  leading  man  who  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  nn  relief. 

I  cannot  wiite.  You  can  better  guess  at  my  ideas  frorn  what  I  have 
said  than  I  can  express  them.* 

I  am  Dear  Sir,  yours,  most  affectionately,  to  my  last  moments. 

To  CoLONBL  Preston.  J.  FLOYD. 

But  it  was  not  destined  that  Kentucky  should  sink  under  her 
trials.  It  was  durir'g  this  very  summer  of  1776,  indeed,  that  the 
comer-stone  of  her  prosperity  was  laid,  and  the  first  step  taken 
toward  riaking  her  an  independent  commonwealth. 

This  v?as  done  by  George  Rogers  Clark,  tndy  her  founder,  and 
Ihe  most  eminent  of  the  early  heroes  of  the  West.     He  was  born 
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in  September,  1743,  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia.*  In  early 
life,  he  had  been,  like  Washington,  a  surveyor,  and  more  lately 
had  served  in  Dunmore's  war.  He  first  visited  Kentucky  in 
1776,t  and  held  apparently  at  that  time  the  rank  of  major.  Ue- 
tuming  to  Virginia,  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  he  prepared  to  move 
permanently  to  the  West,  in  the  following  spring.  Having  done 
this  early  in  1776,  Clark,  whose  views  reaches  much  farther  than 
those  of  most  of  the  Pioneers,  set  himself  seriously  to  consider  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  young  republic  to  which  he  had 
attached  himself.  Its  advantages  were  too  obvious  to  escape  any 
eye ;  but  the  dangers  of  a  colony  so  far  beyond  the  old  lines  of 
civilization,  and  unconnected  with  any  of  the  elder  provinces, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  title  to  it  was  in  dispute,  had  not  im- 
pressed all  minds  as  they  should.  Clark  knew  that  Virginia 
entirely  denied  the  purchase  of  Henderson;  he  knew  also  that 
Henderson's  purchase  from  the  Cherokees  was  of  the  same  soil 
which  Sir  William  Johnson  had  purchased  for  the  king  in  1768, 
from  the  Iroquois,  at  Fort  Stanwix;  he  was  sure,  also,  that  the 
Virginia  settlers  would  never  be  easy  under  a  proprietary  govern- 
ment, however  founded;  and  saw  already  with  his  quick  eye, 
wide-spread  dissatisfaction.  One  of  two  things  he  deemed  the 
frontier  settlements  must  be,  either  an  acknowledged  portion  of 
Virginia,!  and  to  be  by  her  aided  in  their  struggles, — or  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth.  These  views  had  been  partially  formed 
in  1775,  probably,  for  we  find  that  by  June  6th,  1776, |1  they  had 
attained  sufficient  >  currency  to  cause  the  gathering  of  a  general 
meeting  at  Harrodsburgh,  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  Clark 
was  not  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  meeting.  Had  he 
been,  there  is  reason  to  think  he  would  have  procured  the  elec- 
tion of  envoys  authorised  to  lay  the  whole  business  before  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  ask  the  admittance  of  Kentucky  by 
itself  into  the  number  of  her  counties.  As  it  was,  he  and  Gabriel 
Jones  were  chosen  members  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  and  the 
tbllowing  petition  was  prepared  to  be  laid  before  that  body. 

*Butler,  2itii  edition,  36. 

t  He  woi  west  or  the  mountains  in  1772,  as  far  aa  the  Kenhawa  at  least ;  aee  journal 
of  Rpv.  David  .Tones  in  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  245.  In  1774,  he  wag  on  his  way 
to  Kentucky,  when  Duntnore's  war  broke  out.    See  ante. 

i  So  iar  Fiucaatle  county  had  iieen  held  to  include  Kentucky,  but  the  inhabitants  had 
no  rights  or  protection  ai>  citizens  of  Virginia,  Matsliall,  i.  47, 

I  Butler,  introduction,  Ixx.  says  June  5, 1776. ;  Hiatory,  38,  June  6, 1776 ;  Chronology, 
p.  27,  June  6, 1776  j  Morehead,  June  6, 1776  ;  Clark,  in  Dillon's  Indiaoa,  i.  138,  says 
Jwie  6, 1779, 
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To  thf.  honorable  the  Convention  of  Fir/ftnio— The  petition  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  intended  settlors,  of  that  part  of  North 
America  now  denominated  Transylvania,  humbly  sheweth. 
Whereas  some  of  your  pptitionera  became  adventurers  in  that  country 
from  the  advantageous  reports  of  their  friends  v  ho  first  explored  it, 
and  others  since  allured  by  the  specious  shor  of  the  easy  terms  on 
which  the  land  was  to  be  purchased  front  those  who  style  themselves  to 
be  proprietors,  have,  at  a  great  expense  and  many  hardships,  settled 
there,  under  the  faith  of  holding  the  lands  by  an  indefeasible  title,  which 
those  gentlemen  assured  them  they  were  capable  of  making.  But  your 
petitioners  have  been  greatly  alarmed  at  the  late  conduct  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, in  advancing  the  price  of  the  purchase  money  from  twenty 
shillings  to  fifty  shillings  sterling  per  hundred  acres,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  increased  the  fees  of  entry  and  surveying  to  a  most  exorbi- 
tant rate ;  and,  by  the  short  period  prefixed  for  taking  up  the  lands, 
even  on  those  extravagant  terms,  they  plainly  evince  their  intentions  of 
rising  in  their  demands  as  the  sett'  rs  increase,  or  their  insatiable  ava- 
rice shall  dictate.  And  your  petitioners  have  been  more  justly  alarmed 
at  such  unaccountable  and  arbitrary  proceedings,  as  they  have  lately 
learned,  from  a  copy  of  the  deed  made  by  the  Six  Nations  with  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  the  commissioners  from  this  Colony,  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  in  the  year  1768,  that  the  said  lands  were  included  in  the  ces- 
sion or  grant  of  all  that  tract  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Ohio,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Cherokee  or  Hogohege  River,  and  ex- 
tending up  the  said  river  to  Kettaning.  And,  as  in  the  preamble  of  said 
deed,  the  said  confederate  Indians  declare  the  Cherokee  River  to  be 
their  true  boundary  with  the  southern  Indians,  your  petitioners  may, 
with  great  reason,  doubt  the  validity  of  the  purchase  that  those  proprie- 
tors have  made  of  the  Cherokees  —  the  only  title  they  set  up  to  the 
lands  for  which  they  demand  such  extravagant  sums  from  your  petition- 
ers, without  any  other  assurance  for  holding  them  than  their  own  deed 
and  warrantee  ;  a  poor  security,  as  your  petitioners  humbly  apprehend, 
for  the  money  that,  among  other  new  and  unreasonable  regulations,  '.hese 
proprietors  insist  should  be  paid  down  on  the  delivery  of  the  deed. 
And,  as  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  presume  that  his  majesty,  to 
whom  the  lands  were  deeded  by  the  Six  Nations,  for  a  valuable  consi- 
deration, will  vindicate  his  title,  and  think  himself  at  liberty  to  grant  them 
to  such  persons,  and  on  such  terms  as  he  pleasrs,  your  petitioners  would 
io  consequence  thereof,  be  turned  out  of  possession,  or  be  obliged  to  pur- 
chase their  lands  and  improvements  on  such  terms  as  the  new  grantee 
or  proprietor  might  think  fit  to  impose ;  so  that  we  cannot  help  regard- 
ing the  demand  of  Mr.  Henderson  and  his  company  as  highly  unjust  and 
impolitic,  in  the  infant  state  of  the  settlement,  as  well  as  greatly  injuri- 
ous to  yonr  petitioners,  who  would  cheerfully  have  paid  the  eonsidera- 
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tion  at  first  stipulated  by  the  company,  whenever  their  grant  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  crown,  or  otherwise  authenticated  by  the  supreme 
legislature. 

And,  as  we  are  anxious  to  concur  in  every  respect  with  our  brethren 
of  the  united  Colonies,  for  our  just  rights  and  privileges,  as  far  as  our 
infant  settlement  and  remote  situation  will  admit  o'',  we  humbly  npect 
and  implore  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  honorable  Conven- 
tion  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  of  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  our- 
selves Rtill  a  part,  and  request  your  kind  interposition  in  our  behalf,  that 
we  may  not  sufler  under  the  rigorous  demands  and  impositions  of  the 
gentlemen  styling  themselves  proprietors,  who,  the  better  to  eflect  their 
oppressive  designs,  have  given  them  the  color  of  a  law,  enacted  by  a 
score  of  men,  artfully  picked  from  the  few  adventurers  who  went  to  see 
the  country  last  summer,  overawed  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Henderson. 

And  that  you  would  take  such  measures  as  your  honors  in  yonr  wis- 
dom shall  judge  most  expedient  for  restoring  peace  and  harmony  to  our 
divided  settlement;  or,  if  your  honors  apprehend  that  our  case  comes 
more  properly  before  the  honorable  the  General  Congress,  that  yoa 
would  in  your  goodness  recommend  the  same  to  your  worthy  delegates, 
to  espouse  it  as  the  cause  of  the  Colony.     And  your  petitioners,  &,c. 

James  Harrod,  Abm.  Hite,  Juu.,  Patrick  Dorane,  Ralph  Nailor, 
Robert  Atkinson,  Robert  Nailor,  John  Maxfeld,  Samuel  Poitinger,  Bar- 
nerd  Walter,  Hugh  McMillion,  John  Kilpatrick,  Robert  Dook,  Edward 
Brownfield,  John  Beesor,  Conrad  Woolter,  John  Moore,  John  Corbie, 
Abraham  Vanmetre,  Samuel  Moore,  Isaac  Pritcherd,  Joseph  Gwyne, 
Charles  Creeraft,  James  Willie,  John  Camron,  Thomas  Kenady,  Jesse 
Pigman,  Simon  Moore,  John  Mooret  Thomas  Moore,  Herman  Con- 
soley,  Silas  Harland,  Wm.  Harrod,  Levi  Harrod,  John  Mills,  Elijah 
Mills,  Jehu  Harland,  Leonard  Cooper,  William  Rice,  Arthur  Ingram, 
Thomas  Wilson,  William  Wood,  Joseph  Lyons,  George  Uland,  Mi- 
chael Thomas,  Adam  Smith,  Samuel  Thomas,  Heiiry  Thomas,  William 
Myars,  Peter  Paul,  Henry  Symons,  William  GafTata,  James  Hugh, 
Thos.  Bathugh,  John  Connway,  William  Crow,  William  Peals,  Benja- 
min Davis,  Beniah  Dnn,  Adam  Neelson,  William  Shcphard,  Wra. 
House,  John  Dun,  John  Sim,  Sen.,  John  House,  Simeon  House, 
Andrew  House,  William  Hartly,  Thomas  Dean,  Richard  Owan,  Bar- 
net  Neal,  John  Severn,  James  Hug^,  James  Calley,  Joseph  Parkison, 
Jediah  Ashraft,  John  Hardin,  Archibald  Reves,  Moses  Thomas,  J. 
Zebulon  Collins,  Thomas  Parkison,  Wm.  Muckleroy,  Meredith  Helm, ' 
Jun.,  Andrew  House,  David  Brooks,  John  Helm,  Benjamin  Parkison, 
William  Parkison,  William  Crow.* 


*  See  Hall,  ii.  S36. 
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Clark  gets  powder  /rom   Virginia. 


177«. 


Clark  knew  -perfectly  well  that  the  Lej^ixlaturu  uf  hU  native 
State  would  not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  election  of  Dele- 
gates from  the  frontiern,  but  hoping  nevertheless  to  effect  his 
object,  he  and  his  compa  lion  took  the  southern  route  hy  the  Cum- 
berland dap,  and  after  suffering  agonies  from  "scald  feet,"  at 
length  reached  their  destination  only  to  learn  that  the  Assvmltly 
had  adjourned.  This  of  course  caused  a  delay  in  part  of  their 
proceedings,  but  the  keen-witted  soldier  saw  that,  beiore  the 
Legislature  met  again,  he  might,  by  proper  steps,  effect  miich  that 
he  wished  to ;  he  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  waiting  upon  Patrick 
Henry,  then  Governor,  and  explaining  to  him  the  capabilities,  the 
dangers,  the  wishes,  and  the  necessities  of  the  settlers  in  the  far 
west,  —  asked  for  a  supply  of  the  first  necessary  of  life,  gun  pow- 
der. The  Governor  listened  favorably  and  gave  Clark  a  favorable 
letter  to  the  Executive  Council,  being  himself  sick  and  unable  to 
go  with  him  to  Williamsburg,  the  i-aat  of  government  at  that  time. 
But  the  Council  were  very  cautious,  and  while  they  would  lend 
the  powder  if  Clark  would  be  answerable  for  it,  and  pay  for  its 
transportation,  they  dared  not  until  the  Assembly  had  recognized 
the  Kentucky  stations  as  withir»*f  Virginia,  do  more.  Clark  pre- 
sented, and  again  presented  the  impossibility  of  his  conveying  the 
powder  to  so  great  a  distance,  through  a  country  swarming  with 
foes.  The  Council  listened  patiently  but  dared  not  run  any  risk. 
An  order  was  issued  for  the  powder  on  the  terras  proposed,  but 
the  indexible  pioneer  would  have  nonu  of  it,  and  inclosing  the 
order  again  to  the  Council  told  them  that,  since  Virginia  would 
not  aid  her  children  they  must  look  elsewhere, — that  a  land  not 
worth  defending  was  not  worth  claiming,  of  course,  —  and  so  he 
bade  them  good-bye.  These  intimations  were  not  to  be  over- 
looked, the  whole  matter  was  again  weighed  in  the  Coiincil,  and 
probably  the  Governor's  advice  taken,  after  which,  upon  the  23d 
of  August,  an  order  was  issued  for  placing  the  ammunition 
required  at  Pittsburgh,  subject  to  Major  Clark's  order,  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants  of  "  Kentucki"  • 

One  of  his  objects  being  thus  in  the  main  accomplished,  Clark 
prepared  himself  to  urge  the  suit  of  the  Transylvania  colonists 
before  the  Legislature  when  it  should  meet  in  the  fall,  having  first 
written  to  his  friends  at  the  west  that  powder  was  waiting  them 
at  Pittsburgh,  which  they  must  manage  to  get  down  the  river. 

*  Butler,  tecond  vditioo,  488,  givei  the  ordert 
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Clark  and  Jones  attacked  by  the  Natives. 


161 


When  the  Assemhiy  met,  Messrs.  Clark  and  Jones  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Henderson  and  his  friends  on  the  other,  proceeded  to 
lay  before  it  the  whole  question  of  proprietorship  in  the  Kentucky 
purchase  from  the  Cherokees.  The  contest  must  hare  been  one 
of  considerable  severity,  for  it  was  not  till  December  7,  1776,* 
that  the  success  of  the  Delegates  appointed  in  June  was  made 
certain  by  the  erection  of  the  region  in  dispute,  together  with  all 
that  now  forms  the  State  of  Kentucky,  into  a  county  of  that  name. 
His  second  great  aim  secured,  (and  he  probably  considered  it  so 
before  the  actual  passage  of  the  above  law,)  Clark  and  his  asso- 
ciate were  on  the  point  of  returning  at  once  to  the  frontier  by  the 
southern  route,  as  we  presume,  when  they  fortunately  heard  that 
their  gun  powder  still  lay  at  Pittsburgh.  The  truUi  was  that 
Clark's  letter  to  liis  western  friends  had  miscarried.  At  once  the 
envoys  determined  to  go  back  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  see  their 
five  hundred  pounds  of  ammunition  safe  to  the  stations  themselves. 
When  they  reached  Pittsburgh  they  learned  that  many  Indians,  it 
was  thought  with  hostile  intentions,  were  lurking  thereabouts  who 
would  probably  follow  them  down  the  river ;  but  no  time  was  to 
be  lost,  no  matter  what  danger*  threatened,  so  with  seven  boat- 
men the  two  Delegates  embarked  upon  the  Ohio,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  safely  Limestone  Creek,  where  MaysviDe  has  been 
since  built.  Setting  their  boat  adrift,  lest  it  should  attract  atten- 
tion, they  concealed  their  treasure,  as  they  best  could,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Creek,  and  sti^iled  for  Harrodsburg  to  procure  a 
convoy.  On  the  way  they  heard  of  Colonel  Todd  as  being  in  the 
neighborhood  with  a  band  of  men ;  Jones  and  five  of  the  boatmen 
remained  to  join  this  party  and  return  with  it  for  the  powder, 
while  Clark  and  the  other  two  pushed  forward  to  the  Kentucky. 
Jones  and  Todd,  having  met,  turned  their  steps  towards  the  Ohio, 
but  were  suddenly  attacked  on  the  25th  of  December,  near  the 
Blue  Licks,  by  a  party  of  natives  who  had  struck  Clark's  trail, 
were  defeated,  and  Jones  with  two  others  was  killed.f  Clark, 
however,  reached  Harrodsburg  in  safety,  and  a^party  was  sent 
thence  which  brought  the  gun  powder  to  the  forts. 


).— December  7,  in  hit  Intro - 


V  *  Morehead'i  Addrew.  56.— Butler  lays  October.— p. 
duction,  Ixx,  and  December  6th,  in  Chronology,  p.  37. 

t  Clark'i  Journal  in  Morehead,  161. — ^Alao  Clark'i  account  in  Dilioa'a  Indiana,  ISfr 
to  130. 
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The  year  1776  might  he  said  to  have  passed  without  any  serious 
injury  to  the  colonists  from  the  various  Indian  tribes,  although  it 
was  clear,  that  those  tribes  were  to  be  looked  on  as  engaged  in 
the  war,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  were   with  the  mother 
country.     Through  the  west  and  northwest,  where  the  agents  of 
England  could  act  to  the  greatest  advantage,  dissatisfaction  spread 
rapidly.     The  nations,  nearest  the  Americans,  four^  themselves 
pressed  upon  and  harassed  by  the  more  distant  bands,  and  through 
the  whole  winter  of  1776-7,  rumors  we.e  flying  along  the  frontiers 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  of  coming  troubles.    Nor  were  the 
good  people  of  New  York  less  disturbed  in  their  minds,  the 
settlers  upon  the  Mohawk  and  upper  Susquehanna  standing  in 
continual  dread  of  incursion.*    No  incursion,  however,  took  place 
during  the  winter  or  spring  of  1777 ;  though  why  the  blow  was 
delayed  is  what  we  cannot  well  know,  until   Great  Britain  has 
magnanimity  enough  to  unveil  her  past  acts,  and,  acknowledging 
her  follies  and  sins,  to  show  the  world  the  various  steps  to  that 
union  of  the  savages  against  her  foes,  which  her  noble  Chatham 
denounced  as  a  "disgrace,"  and  "deep  and  deadly  sin." 
.  That  blow  was  delayed,  however;  and,  alas!  was  struck,  at 
length,  after,  and  as  if  in  retaliation  for,  one  of  those  violent  acts 
of  wrong,  which  must  at  times  be  expected  from  a  frontier  people. 
We  refer  to  the  murder  of  Cornstalk,  the  leading  chieftain  of  the 
Scioto  Shawanese ;  a  man  whose  energy,  courage,  and  good  sense, 
place  him  among  the  very  foremost  of  the  native  heroes  of  this 
Isnd.t     This  truly  great  man,  who  was  himself  for  peace,  but  who 
found  all  his  nei^bors,  and  even  those  of  his  own  tribe,  stirred 
up  to  war  by  the  agents  of  England,  went  over  to  the  American 
fort  at  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the   Great  Fenhawa,  in 

-  I     •  Journal  of  the  Old  Congress.— «l«np,  kc. 

i  Sec  Stone,  vo!  i.  p.  191,— ©•adrWge'B  Indian  Wars,  &c  .  j  f 
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1777. 


Cornstalk  and  Redhawk  ensnared  and  killed. 


163 


order  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Captain  Arbuckle,  who  com- 
manded there,  and  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  Tliis  was 
early  in  the  summer  of  1777.  The  Americans,  knowing  the 
Shawanese  to  be  inclining  to  the  enemy,  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  retain  Cornstalk  and  Redhawk,  a  younger  chief  of 
note,  who  was  with  him,  and  make  them  hostages  for  the  good 
conduct  of  their  people.  The  old  warrior,  accordingly,  after  he 
had  finished  his  statement  of  the  position  he  was  in,  and  the 
necessity  under  which  he  and  his  friends  would  be  of  "going 
with  the  stream,"  unless  the  Long-Knives  could  protect  them, 
found  that,  in  seeking  counsel  and  safety,  he  had  walked  into  a 
trap,  and  was  fast  there.  However,  he  folded  his  arms,  and,  with 
Indian  calmness,  waited  the  issue.  The  day  went  by.  The  next 
morning  came,  and  from  the  opposite  shore  was  heard  an  Indian 
hail,  known  to  be  from  Ellinip.iico,  the  son  of  Cornstalk.  The 
Americans  brought  him  also  into  their  toils  as  a  hostage,  and  were 
thankful  that  they  had  thus  secured  to  themselves  peace;  —  as  if 
iniquity  and  deception  ever  secured  that  first  condition  of  all  good! 
Another  day  rolled  by,  and  the  three  captives  sat  waiting  what 
time  would  bring.  On  the  third  day,  two  savages  who  were 
unknown  to  the  whites,  shot  one  of  the  white  hunters,  toward 
evening.  Instantly  the  dead  man's  comrades  raised  the  cry, 
**  Kill  the  red  dogs  in  the  fort."  Arbuckle  tried  to  stop  thera,  but 
they  were  men  of  blood,  and  their  wrath  was  up.  The  Captain's 
own  life  was  threatened  if  he  offered  any  hindrance.  They  rushed 
to  the  house  where  the  captives  were  confined;  Cornstalk  met 
them  at  the  door,  and  fell,  pierced  with  seven  bullets;  his  son 
and  Redhawk  died  also,  less  calmly  than  their  veteran  compan- 
ion, and  more  painfully.  F»om  that  hour  peace  was  not  to  be 
hoped  for." 

But  this  treachery,  closed  by  murder,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  no  degree  caused,  or  excuses  the  after  steps  of  the  British 
agents ;  for  almost  at  the  moment  when  Cornstalk  was  dying  upon 
the  baidcs  of  the  Ohio,  there  was  a  Congress  gathering  at  Oswego, 
under  the  eye  of  Colonel  Johnson,  "  to  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the 
blood  of  a  Bostonian ; "  in  other  words,  to  arrange  finally  the 
measures  which  should  be  taken  against  the  devoted  rebels  by 
Christian  brethren  and  their  heathen  allies,  f 

^(■t  '"  ""■■". 

'*  Doddri<lge,  237.— Wither**  BsrderWtrfkre,  151. 

+  Stone,  ToL  L  p.  188.  -  ', 
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British  offer  bounties  Jbr  scalps. 


In  Kentucky,  meanwhile,  Indian  hostilities  had  been  unceasing. 
In  illustration  of  this  we  give  some  passages  from  George  R. 
Clark's  Journal.* 


\  ^ 


.t  ^i\> 


March  6th,  Thoa.  Shores  and  William  Ray  killed  at  (he  Shawaness 
Spring. — 7th,  the  Indians  af tempted  to  cut  off  from  the  fort  a  small 
party  of  our  men :  a  akirmiah  emoed — we  had  four  men  wounded  and 
•ome  cattle  killed.  We  killed  and  scalped  one  Indian,  and  wounded 
■eTeral.— 8tb,  brought  in  corn  from  the  different  crib*  until  the  ISih  day. 
— 4>th,  express  sent  to  the  settlement,  Ebenezer  Corn  &  Co.  arrived 
from  Captain  Linn  on  (he  Mississippi. — 18(h,  a  small  par(y  of  Indians 
killed  and  scalped  Hugh  Wilson,  about  half  a  milA  from  the  fort,  near 
night,  and  escaped.— 19th,  Archibdd  McNeal  died  of  his  wounds  re- 
ceived on  (he  ""ih  inst. — ^28(h,  a  large  party  of  Indians  attacked  the 
stragglers  about  the  fort,  killed  and  scalped  Garret  Pandergrest,  killed  or 
took  prisoner,  Peter  Flio. 

Jlpril  7th,  Indians  killed  one  man  at  Boonesborough,  and  wounded 
one. — 9(h,  S(oner  arrived  with  sews  froR»  the  settlement. — 24th.  forty 
or  fifty  Indians  attacked  Boonesborough,  killed  and  sealped  Daniel  Good- 
man, wounded  Captain  Boone,  Cdptain  Todd,  Mr.  Hite  and  Mr.  Stoner, 
Indians,  't  is  tliought  sustain'fd  much  damage. — ^29th,  Indians  attacked 
^  fort  and  killed  ensign  MeConnell. 

'  May  6ih,  Indians  discovered  pTacmg  themselves  near  the  fort.  A 
few  shots  exchanged — no  harm  done.— -12th,  John  Cowan  and  Squiie 
Boone  arrived  from  the  settlement. — 18th,  McGary  and  Haggin  sent 
exptess  to  Fort  Pitt.— 28d,  John  Todd  &  Co.  set  off  for  the  settlement. 
— 23d,  a  large  party  of  Indians  attacked  Boonesborough  fort ;  kept  n 
warm  fire  until  11  o'eloclc  at  nighty  began  it  next  morning,  and  kept  a 
warm  fire  until  midnight,  attempting  several  times  to  burn  the  fort; 
three  of  our  men  were  wounded  —  not  mortally ;  the  enemy  suffered 
considerably. — ^26(h,  a  par(y  went  out  to  hunt  Indians;  one  wounded  , 
Squire  Boone,  and  escaped. — 80th,  Indians  attacked  Logan's  Fort ; 
killed  and  scalped  William  Hudson,  wounded  Burr  Harrison  and  John 
Kennedy. 

June  6th,  Harrod  and  Ulliot  went  to  meet  Colonel  Bowman  &  Co.; 
Glen  and  Laird  arrived  from  Camberland ;  Daniel  Lyons,  who  parted 
with  them  on  Green  River,  we  suppose  was  killed  going  into  Logan's 
Fort.-  John  Peters  and  Elisha  Bathey  we  expect  were  killed  coming 
home  from  Cumberland.— 'IStb,  Burr  Harrison  died  oi  bis  wotrads  re- 
ceived the  30th  of  May.-~22d,  Barney  Stagner,  Sen.  killed  and  behead*  j 
ed  half  a  mile  from  (he  fort.    A  few  guns  fired  at  Boone's. 

*  See  also  eitracU  fr»m  another  joomal  of  the  umut  period  ia  CUt'a  Ciaciiuiati  Miacel- 
Unj,  ii,  138. 
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CondiHon  of  Kerttucky. 
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July  0th,  Lieutenant  Linn  married ;  great  merriment.— 'lUh,  Harrod 
returned. — 23d,  express  tetuined  from  Pittsburgh. 

Jluguil  Ist,  Colonel  Bowman  arrived  at  Boonesborough.— fith,  sur- 
rounded ten  or  twelve  Indians  near  the  fori ;  killed  three  and  wounded 
others;  the  plunder  was  sold  for  upwards  of  jS70. — Ulh,  John  Hig- 
gins  died  of  a  lingering  disorder. — 25th,  Ambrose  Grayson  killed  near  , 
Logan's  Fort,  and  two  others  wounded ;  Indians  escaped. 

September  ^ih,  twenty 'seven  men  set  out  for  the  settlement. — 9th, 
Indians  discovered;  a  shot  exchanged;  nothing  done. — lllh,  thirty- 
eeven  men  went  to  Joseph  Bowman's  for  corn,  while  shelling  they 
were  fired  on^  a  skirmish  ensued;  Indians  drew  off,  leaving  two  dend 
«n  the  spot,  an  J  mueh  blood;  Eli  Gerrard  was  killed  on  the  spot  and 
«ix  others  wounded. — 12th,  Daniel  Bryan  died  of  his  wounds  received 
yesterday.* 

At  times,  the  stations  were  assailed  by  large  bodies  of  savages; 
at  times,  single  settiers  were  picked  off  by  single,  skulking  foes. 
The  horses  and  cattle  were  driven  away;  the  com-iields  remained 
uncultivated ;  the  numbers  of  the  whites  became  fewer  and  fewec, 
and  from  the  older  settlements  littie  or  no  aid  came  io  the  frontier 
«tations,  until  Col.  Bowman,  in  August,  1777,  came  from  Virginia 
with  one  hundred  men.  It  was  a  time  of  suffering  and  distress 
through  all  the  colonies,  which  was  in  most  of  them  bravely 
borne ;  but  none  suffered  more,  or  showed  more  courage  and  forti- 
tude, than  the  settlers  of  the  West.  Their  conduct  has  excited 
less  admiration  out  of  their  own  section  than  that  of  Marion,  and 
men  like  him,  because  their  struggles  Imd  less  apparent  connection 
with  the  great  cause  of  American  independence.  But  who  shall 
«ay  what  would  have  become  of  the  resistance  of  the  colonies,  had 
England  been  able  to  pour  from  Canada  her  troops  upon  the  rear 
of  the  rebels,  assisted^  as  she  would  have  bees,  by  all  the  Indian 
nations?  It  may  have  been  the  contests  before  the  stations  of 
Kentucky,  and  Clark's  bold  incursions  into  Illinois  and  against 
.Vincennes,  which  turned  the  oft  tottering  fortunes  of  tiie  great 
,«tr'i<;gle. 

i^  But,  Jbowever  we  may  think  of  this  point,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
picturesque  and  touching  character  of  many  incidents  of  Western 
history  during  the  years  from  1777  to  1780.  Time  has  not  yet 
«o  mellowed  their  features  as  to  ^ve  them  an  air  of  romance  pre- 
cisely ;  but  the  essence  of  romance  is  in  them.    In  illustration,  we 
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will  mention  one  or  two  of  these  incidents,  familiar  enough  in  the 
West,  but  still  worthy  of  repetition. 

One  of  the  eminent  men  of  Kentucky  in  those  and  later  times 
was  General  James  Ray.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  had  proved 
himself  able  to  outrun  the  best  of  the  Indian  warriors ;  and  it  was 
when  but  seventeen  years  of  age  that  he  performed  the  service 
for  a  distressed  garrison  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  It 
was  in  the  winter  of  17T6-7,  a  winter  of  starvation,  Ray  lived 
at  Harrodsburgh,  which,  like  the  other  stations,  was  destitute  of 
corn.  There  was  game  enough  in  the  woods  around,  but  there 
were  also  Indians  more  than  enough,  and  had  the  sound  of  a 
gun  been  heard  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  station,  it  would  have 
insured  the  death  of  the  one  who  discharged  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Ray  resolved  to  hunt  at  a  distance.  There  was  one 
horse  left  of  a  drove  of  forty,  which  Major  McGary  had  brought 
to  the  West ;  an  old  horse,  faithful  and  strong,  but  not  fitted  to 
run  the  gauntlet  through  the  forest.  Ray  took  this  solitary  nag, 
and  before  day-dawn,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  rode  noise- 
lessly along  the  runs  and  rivers  until  he  was  far  enou^  to  hunt 
with  safe  I J  ;  then  he  killed  his  game,  and  by  night,  or  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  retraced  his  steps.  And  thus  the  garrison  lived 
by  the  daring  labors  of  this  stripling  of  seventeen.  Older  hunters 
tried  his  plan,  and  were  discovered;  but  he,  by  his  sagacity, 
boldness,  care,  and  skill,  safely  pursued  his  disinterested  and 
dangerous  employment,  and  succeeded  in  constantly  avoiding  the 
perils  that  beset  him.  We  do  not  think  that  Boone  or  any  one 
ever  showed  more  perfectly  the  qualities  of  a  superior  woodsman 
than  did  Ray  through  that  winter. 

If  any  one  did,  however,  it  was  surely  Benjamin  Logan,  in  the 
spring  of  that  same  year.  Logan,  as  we  have  seen,  crossed  the 
mountains  with  Henderson,  in  1775,  and  was  of  course  one  of  the 
oldest  settlers.  In  May,  1777,  the  fort  at  which  Logan  lived,  was 
surrounded  by  Indians,  more  than  a  hundred  in  number ;  and  so 
silently  had  Uiey  made  their  approach,  that  the  first  notice  which 
the  garrison  had  of  their  presence  was  a  discharge  of  firearms 
upon  some  men  who  were  guarding  the  women  as  they  milked 
the  cows  outside  the  station.  One  was  killed,  a  second  mortally 
wounded,  and  a  third,  named  Harrison,  disabled.  This  poor 
man,  unable  to  aid  himself,  lay  in  sight  of  the  fort,  where  his 
wife,  who  saw  his  condition,  was  begging  some  one  to  go  to  his 
relief.    But  to  attempt  such  a  thing  seemed  madness ;  for  whoever 
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ventured  from  either  side  into  the  ope.i  ground,  where  Harrison 
lay  writhing  and  groaning,  would  instantly  become  c  target  for 
all  the  sharpshooters  of  the  opposite  party.  For  some  moment.'i 
Logan  stood  it  pretty  well ;  he  tried  to  persuade  himselt'  and  the 
poor  woman  who  was  pleading  to  him,  that  his  duty  required  him 
to  remain  within  the  walls  and  let  the  savages  complete  their 
bloody  work.  But  such  a  heart  as  his  was  too  warm  to  be  long 
restrained  by  arguments  and  judicious  expediency;  and  suddenly 
turning  to  his  men.  he  cried,  "  Come,  boys,  who's  the  man  to 
help  me  in  with  Harrison?"  There  were  brave  men  there,  but  to 
run  into  certain  death  in  order  to  save  a  man  whom,  after  all, 
they  could  not  save;  —  it  was  asking  too  much;  and  all  shook 
their  heads,  and  shrunk  back  from  the  mad  proposal.  "  Not  one  ! 
not  one  of  you  help  a  poor  fellow  to  save  his  scalp  ?"  "  Why, 
what's  the  good,  Captain  ?  to  let  the  red  rascals  kill  us  wont  help 
Harrison  ?"  At  last,  one,  half  inspired  by  Logan's  impetuous 
courage,  agreed  to  go;  he  could  die  but  once,  he  said,  and 
was  about  as  ready,  then,  us  he  should  ever  be.  The  gate  was 
slightly  opened,  and  the  tv/o  doomed  men  stepped  out ;  instantly 
a  temp  ;st  of  rifle  balls  opened  upon  them,  and  Logan's  compa- 
nion rapidly  reasoning  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  not  so 
ready  to  die  as  he  had  believed,  bolted  back  into  the  station. 
Not  so  his  noble-hearted  leader.  Alone,  through  that  tempest,  he 
sprang  forward  to  where  the  wounded  man  lay,  and  while  his  hat, 
hunting-shirt,  and  hair  were  cut  and  torn  by  the  ceaseless  shower, 
he  lifted  his  comrade  like  a  child  in  his  arms,  and  regained  the 
fort  without  a  scratch. 

But  this  rescue  of  a  fellow-being,  though  worthy  of  record  in 
immortal  verse,  was  nothing  compared  with  what  this  same  Ben- 
jamin Logan  did  soon  after.  The  Indians  continued  their  siege ; 
still  they  made  no  impression,  but  the  garrison  were  running  short 
of  powder  and  ball,  and  none  could  be  procured  except  by  cross- 
ing the  mountains.  To  do  this,  the  neighboring  forest  must  be 
passed,  thronging  with  Indians,  and  a  joumoy  of  some  hundred 
miles  accomplished  along  a  path  every  portion  of  which  might  be 
waylaid,  and  at  last  the  fort  must  be  re-entered  with  the  articles  .so 
much  needed.  Surely,  if  ever  an  enterprise  seemed  hopeless,  it 
was  this  one,  and  yet  the  thing  must  be  tried.  Logan  pondered 
the  matter  carefully ;  he  calculated  the  distance,  not  less  than  four 
hundred  miles  in  and  back ;  he  estimated  the  aid  from  other  quar- 
ters; and  in  the  silence  of  night  asked  wisdom  and  guidance  from 
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God.  Nor  did  he*  aak  in  vain  ;  wisdom  wa.^  given  him.  At 
night,  with  two  picked  companions,  he  stole  from  the  station, 
every  breath  hushed.  The  summer  leaves  were  thick  above 
them,  and  with  the  profoundest  care  and  skill,  Logan  guided  his 
followers  from  tree  to  tree,  from  run  to  run,  unseen  by  the  savages, 
who  dreamed  not,  probably,  of  so  dangerous  an  undertaking. 
Quickly  but  most  cautiously  pushing  eastward,  walking  forty  or 
fifty  miles  a  day,  the  three  woodsmen  passed  onward  till  the  Cum- 
berland range  was  in  sight ;  then,  avoiding  the  Gap,  which  they 
supposed  would  be  watched  by  Indians,  over  those  rugged  hills, 
where  man  had  never  climbed  before,  they  forced  their  way  with 
untiring  energy  and  a  rapidity  to  us,  degenerate  as  we  are, 
inconceivable.  The  mountains  crossed,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Holston  reached,  Logan  procured  his  ammunition,  and  then  turned 
alone  on  his  homeward  track,  leaving  his  two  companions,  with 
full  directions,  to  follow  him  more  slowly  with  the  lead  and 
powder.  He  returned  before  them,  because  he  wished  to  revive 
the  hopes  of  his  little  garrison  in  the  wilderness,  numbering  as  it 
did,  in  his  absence,  only  ten  men,  and  they  without  the  means  of 
defence.  He  feared  they  would  yield,  if  he  delayed  an  hour;  so, 
back,  like  a  chamois,  he  sped,  over  those  broken  and  precipitous 
ranges,  and  actually  reached  and  re-entered  his  fort  in  ten  days 
from  the  time  he  left  it,  safe  and  full  of  hope.  Such  a  spirit 
would  have  made  even  women  dare  and  do  every  thing,  and  by 
his  influence  the  siege  was  still  resisted  till  the  ammunition  came 
safe  to  hand.  From  May  til!  September  that  little  band  was  thus 
beset ;  then  Colonel  Bowman  relieved  them.  In  the  midst  of  that 
summer,  as  George  Rogers  Clark's  journal  has  it,  "  Lieutenant 
Linn  was  mafried — great  merriment!"  This  was  at  Harrods- 
burgh,  near  by  Logan's  station.     Such  was  the  frontier  life! 

It  was  a  trying  year,  1777,  for  those  little  forts  in  the  wilder* 
ness.  At  the  close  of  it,  three  settlements  only  existed  in  the 
interior, — ^Harrodsburgh,  Boonesborough,  and  Logans;*  and  of 
these  three  the  whole  military  population  was  but  one  hundred 
and  two  in  number ! 

Nor  was  it  in  Kentucky  alone  that  the  Indians  were  busf. 
Through  the  spring  and  summer  constant  attacks  were  made  upon 
the  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling.  At  this  point, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  Zanes  had  settled  in  177G,  and  here 
in  1774,  Connolly,  or  the  settlers,  by  his  direction,  had  built  a  fort 

*  Sm  Batler,  Manhall,  McClnng,  fee. 
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called  Fort  Fincastlc*  the  name  of  the  western  county  of  Vir* 
ginia.  In  this  a  body  of  men  was  left  by  Lord  Dunmorc,  when 
he  made  his  treaty  with  the  Shawanesc,t  and  through  the 
whole  of  1776  and  1776  it  was  occupied  by  more  or  fewer 
soldiers;  indeed,  in  those  times  all  men  were  soldiers,  and 
hostility  from  the  Indians  daily  anticipated.  This  fort  in  1776 
was  called,  in  honor  of  the  eloquent  governor  of  Virginia, 
Fort  Henry,t  and  was  the  central  point  between  Fort  Pitt  and  the 
works  at  the  mouth  of  Kenawha.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1777, 
word  from  friendly  Indians,  perhaps  the  Christian  Delawares,  of 
the  Muskingum,  or  perhaps  from  Isaac  Zane,  the  brother  of  the 
Wheeling  settlers, ||  reached  General  Hand,  who  commanded  at 
Fort  Pitt,  informing  him  that  a  large  body  of  the  north-western 
Indians  was  preparing  to  attack  the  posts  of  the  Upper  Ohio. 
These  news  were  quickly  spread  abroad,  and  all  were  watching 
where' the  blow  would  cor^e.  On  the  evening  of  September  26, 
smoke  was  seen  by  thosi  .^ear  Wheeling,  down  the  riv  er,  and  was 
supposed  to  proceed  from  tlie  burning  of  the  block-house  at  Grave  ''^ 
creek,  and  the  people  of  the  vicinity  taking  the  alarm,  betook 
themselves  to  the  fort.  Within  its  walls  were  forty-two  figb*«ng 
men,  of  various  ages  and  gifts :  these  were  well  supplied  with 
guns,  both  rifles  and  muskets,  but  had  only  a  scant  supply  of  gun- 
powder, as  the  event  proved.  The  night  of  the  26th  passed  with- 
out alarm,  but  when  very  early  upon  the  27th  two  men,  who  were 
sent  out  for  horses,  in  order  to  alarm  the  settlements  near  by,  had 
proceeded  some  distance  from  the  Tort,  they  met  a  party  of  six 
savages,  by  whom  one  of  them  was  shot.  The  commandant  of  the 
post,  Col.  Shepherd,  learning  from  the  survivor  that  there  were 
but  six  of  the  assailants,  sent  a  party  of  fifteen  meiv  to  see  to  them. 
These  were  suflTered  to  march  after  the  six,  who  seem  to  have 
been  meant  merely  for  a  decoy,  until  they  were  within  the  Indian 
lines,  when,  suddenly,  in  front,  behind,  and  on  every  side,  the 
painted  warriors  showed  themselves.  The  little  band  fought 
bravely  against  incalculable  odds,  but  of  the  fifteen  three  only 
escaped,  and  they  by  means  of  the  brush  and  logs  which  were  in 
the  com  field  where  the  skirmish  took  place.  As  soon  as  the 
ft'  '"'>'■''' 

i'    *  Georga  R.  Clarke  U  mid  to  h«Ta  plamiad  it.    (ilLiiierioaii  Pioneer,  ii.  803.) 
^    t  American  Archirei,  4th  Mriei,iL  1189. 
'    \  American  Pioneer,  ii.  304. 

I  Inae  Zane  waa  with  the  Wyandota  fltnn  the  time  he  wm  nine  yeara  old.    (Ameriew 
SUte  Papera,  XTi.  93     1S1.) 
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position  of  the  first  band  was  seen  at  the  fort  thirteen  others 
rushed  to  their  assistance,  and  shared  their  fate.  Then,  and  it 
was  not  yet  sunrise,  the  whole  body  of  Indians,  disposed  in  some- 
what martial  order,  appeared  regularly  to  invest  the  devoted  fort. 
There  were  nearly  four  hundred  of  them,  and  of  the  defenders  but 
twelve  men  and  boys ;  unless  indeed  we  count  women,  than  whom, 
as  toe  shall  see,  none  were  braver  or  calmer  within  the  walls  of  that 
littU  fortress. 

The  Indians  were  led  by  Simon  Girty,*  who  was  acting  as  an 

*  Ai  thif  li  the  Hrtt  tim«  wa  have  had  occuior.  toipeak  of  thii  fltr-ikmeu  whit*  Indian, 
we  Introduce  fVom  the  writings  of  Judge  Campbell,  the  beat  account  at  the  lliniity  that 
we  have  met  with.  See  alao  Hesperian,  September  and  October,  1838 :  and  Indei  to  this 
volame. 

Perhapa  there  waa  no  part  of  America  lo  highly  priied  by  the  aboriginal!  ai  Kentucky. 
To  them  ita  Importance  conaiited  not  ao  much  in  the  fhrtility  of  loll  aa  in  the  abundance 
of  game  which  it  alTorded.  Indeed,  by  common  consent,  they  abstained  fVom  occupying 
it  with  their  fltmilif  a,  reserTing  it  exclusirely  fbr  a  great  hunting  ground.  The  intermina- 
ble cano-bralies  and  numerous  licki,  yielded  subsistence  to  such  vast  herds  of  buflaloes 
aod  deer,  as  hsTe  nevsr  been  seen  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  the  Indians  shonid  have  dalhnded,  with  great  obatinaey, 
a  country  so  dear  to  them,  against  the  incuraiona  of  the  whites.  That  they  were  vigilant, 
active  and  cruel  cannot  be  denietl.  They  were  provoked  to  a  degree  of  phreniy,  which 
led  to  acta  of  daring  and  outrage  ahocking  to  humanity.  In  their  atrocitiea  they  had  the 
aid  and  countenance  of  the  Oirtys,  of  whom  a  brief  aceount  will  be  given. 

Girty,  the  father,  was  an  emigrant  Aram  Ireland,  about  eighty  yeara  ago,  if  report  can 
be  relied  on.  Ho  settled  in  Pennsylvania  where  that  liberty  which  he  sought  degenerated 
la  his  possession  into  the  basest  licentiousness.  His  hour*  were  wasted  in  idleness  and 
beaatly  intemperance.  Nothing  ranked  higher  in  bia  estimation,  or  so  entirely  com- 
manded his  regard,  as  n  jug  of  whiskey.  "  Orog  waa  his  song  and  grog  would  he  have." 
His  sottishness  turned  his  wifb's  aflection.  Rflady  fbr  seduction,  she  yielded  her  heart  to 
a  neighboring  rtistic,  who,  to  remove  all  ubetacles  to  their  wishes,  knocked  Girty  on  the 
head  and  bore  off  the  trophy  of  hia  prowess. 

He  left  (bur  jons,  Thomas,  Simon,  George  and  Jamea.  The  three  latter  were  taken 
priaoners  by  the  ShawanesCj  Delawares,  and  Senecas,  in  that  war  which  developed  the 
military  talents  of  General  Wuhiogton.  George  was  adopted  by  the  Delawares,  and 
continued  with  them  until  his  death.  Ha  became  a  perftct  savage— hia  manners  being 
entirely  Indian.  To  consummate  cunning  he  added  the  most  (barleas  intrepidity.  He 
ftoght  in  the  battles  of  Kenhawa,  Blue  Licka,  and  Sanduaky,  and  gained  himaelf  much 
distinction  fbr  akill  and  bravery.  In  his  latter  yeara,  like  his  flither,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  intemperance,  and  died  drunk,  about  twenty -five  years  ago,  on  the  Miami  of  tho  Lake. 

Simon  was  adopted  by  the  Senecaa,  and  became  aa  expert  a  hunter  aa  any  of  them.  la 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  be  sustained  the  reputation  of  an  unrelenting  barbarian,  Furty-flva 
jrean  ago,  with  hia  name  waa  aseocialad  every  thing  cmel  and  Aend-like.  To  the  women 
and  children  in  particular,  nothing  waa  more  terrifying  than  the  name  of  Simon  Girty.  At 
that  time,  it  waa  believed  by  many,  that  he  had  fl^d  f^om  justice  and  apught  refuge  among 
the  Indians,  determined  to  do  his  conntrymen  all  the  harm  in  his  power.  This  impresaion 
waa  an  erroneous  one.  It  is  true  he  joined  the  Indiana  in  their  ware  with  the  whites  and 
conformed  to  their  uaagea.  This  waa  the  education  he  had  received,  and  those  who  werf 
the  foes  of  his  red  brethren  were  his  foes.  Although  trained  in  all  his  pursuits  as  an 
Indian,  it  is  said  to  be  a  fhct,  susceptible  of  proof,  that  through  his  importunities,  many 
priaonera  were  saved  from  death.  Hia  influence  waa  great,  and  when  he  chose  to  ba 
nwroiffal)  it  was  generally  in  hia  power  to  protect  the  implotiny  captive^ 
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agent  f«)r  the  Driti-sh  in  the  attempt  fr     ■''•ure  the  aid  of  n  part,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  frontier  men,  in  the  »  "  mnry  struggle. 

Fort  Henry  stood  imiaediately  upon  tht  bank  of  the  Ohio  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek  ;  between 
it  and  the  steep  river  hill  which  every  traveller  in  the  west  is 
acquainted  with,  were  twenty  or  thirty  log  huts.  When  Girty 
then,  as  we  have  said,  led  his  red  troops  against  the  fort,  he  at 
once  took  possession  of  the  houses  of  the  village  as  a  safe  and 
ready-made  line  of  attack,  and  from  the  window  of  one  of  the 
cabins  called  upon  the  little  garrison  to  surrender  to  King  George, 
and  promised  absolution  to  all  who  would  ilo  so.  Colonel  Shep> 
herd  answered  at  once  that  they  would  neither  desert  nor  yield ; 
and  when  Girty  recommenced  his  eloquence,  a  shot  from  some 
impatient  listener  suddenly  stopped  his  mouth.  Tlien  commenced 
the  siege.  It  was  just  sunrise  in  the  quiet  valley,  through  which 
the  quiet  autumnal  river  flowed  as  peacefully  as  if  war  was  never 
known.  A  calm,  warm,  bright  September  day; — one  of  those 
days  most  lovely  among  the  many  pleasant  ones  of  a  year  in  the 
Ohio  valley. —  And  from  sunrise  till  noon,  and  from  noon  till 
night  of  that  day,  the  hundreds  of  besiegers  and  units  of  besieged 
about  and  within  Fort  Henry,  ceased  not  to  load  and  discharge 
musket  or  rifle  till  it  was  too  hot  to  hold.     About  noon  the  fire  of 

Hia  reputation  waa  that  of  an  honeat  man.  In  the  payment  of  hia  debta  he  waa  icra- 
puloualy  exact.  Knowing  and  duly  appreciating  integrity,  he  fUIflUed  hia  ungagementa  to 
the  laat  cent.  It  ia  atated  that  on  one  occaaiou  he  aold  hia  horae  rather  tban  incur  the 
odium  of  violating  hia  promiae. 

He  waa  a  great  lover  of  rum.  Notliing  could  afford  him  more  joy  than  a  keg  of  thia 
beverage.  When  intoxicated,  in  abuae  he  waa  indiachminate,  sparing  neither  IViendi  nor 
tbea.  Then  it  waa,  he  had  no  compaaaion  in  hia  heart.  Although  much  diaabled  by  the 
rheumatiam  fbr  ;he  laat  ten  yeara  of  hia  life,  he  rode  to  hia  hunting  grounda  in  pursuit  of 
game.  SufliBriog  the  moat  excruciating  paina,  he  often  boaatad  of  hia  war-like  apirit.  It 
waa  hia  constant  wiah  that  he  might  breathe  hia  laat  in  battle.  8o  it  happened.  He  waa 
at  Proctor'a  defeat  on  the  river  Thaniea,  and  waa  cut  to  piecna  by  Colonel  Johnson*a 
mounted  men. 

Jamos  Oirty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Shawaneae,  who  adopted  him  aa  a  son.  As  in 
approached  manhood  he  became  dextroua  in  all  the  arta  of  savage  life.  To  the  moat 
aanguinary  apirit,  he  added  all  the  vicos  of  the  depraved  frontieramen  with  whom  he 
frequently  aasooiated. 

It  ia  repreaented  that  he  often  viaited  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  it*  firat  settlement, 
many  of  the  inhabitans  feeling  the  eflecta  of  hia  courage  and  cruelty.  Neither  age  nor 
aex  feund  mercy  at  hia  hand.  His  delight  was  in  carnage.  When  unable  to  walk,  in 
consequence  of  diseaae,  he  laid  low,  with  hia  hatchet,  captive  women  and  chUdren  who 
oame  within  hia  reach.  Tradera  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  aay,  ao  ftirioun  waa  ha 
that  he  would  not  have  turned  on  hia  heel  to  save  a  priaoner  ftom  the  flamea.  His  plea- 
sure was  to  see  new  and  refined  tortures  inflicted ;  aud  to  perfect  this  gratification  ha 
flrequently  gave  directiona.  To  this  barbarian  are  to  be  attributed  mnny  of  the  cruelties 
charged  upon  Lia  brother  Simon,    Yet  thia  monatur  waa  caressed  by  Elliott  and  Frootqr. 
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Elizabeth  2kme  procures  Powder, 
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the  attackerij  slackened,  and  then  as  powder  was  scarce  in  the  fort, 
and  it  was  remembered  that  a  keg  was  concealed  in  tlie  house  of 
Ebenezer  Zane,  some  sixty  yards  distant, — it  was  determined  io 
make  an  efibrt  to  obtain  it.  When  the  question,  "  Who  will  go  ? " 
was  proposed,  however,  so  many  competitors  appeared  that  time 
was  wasted  in  adjusting  claims  to  what  was  almost  sure  death. 
The  rest  of  the  story  we  must  let  Mr.  Geo.  S.  McKiernan,  from 
whom  we  take  our  whole  account  nearly, —  tell  in  his  own  words. 

At  this  crisia,  a  young  lady,  the  sister  of  Ebenezer  and  Silas  Zane, 
came  forward  and  desired  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  execute  the 
service.  This  proposition  seemed  so  extravagant  that  it  met  with  a 
peremptory  refusal ;  but  she  instantly  renewed  her  petition  in  terms  of 
redoubled  earnestness,  and  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonel  and  her 
relatives  failed  to  dirsiiade  her  from  her  heroic  purpose.  It  was  finally 
represented  to  her  that  either  of  the  young  men,  on  account  of  his  su- 
perior fleeiness  and  familiarity  with  scenes  of  danger,  would  be  more 
likely  than  herself  to  do  the  work  successfully.  She  replied,  that  the 
danger  which  would  attend  the  enterprize  was  the  identical  reason  that 
induced  her  to  offer  her  services,  for,  as  the  garrison  was  very  weak,  no 
soldier's  life  should  be  placed  in  needless  jeopardy,  and  that  if  she  were 
to  fall  the  loss  would  not  be  felt.  Her  petition  was  ultimately  granted, 
and  the  gate  opened  for  her  to  pass  out.  The  opening  of  iho  gate  ar- 
rested  the  attention  of  several  Indians  who  were  straggling  through  the 
village.  It  was  noticed  that  their  eyes  were  upon  her  as  she  erossed  the 
open  space  to  reach  her  brother's  house ;  but  seized,  perhaps,  with  a 
sudden  freak  of  clemency,  or  be.ioving  that  a  woman's  life  wcs  not 
worth  a  load  of  gunpowder,  or  influenced  by  some  other  unexplained 
motive,  they  permitted  her  to  pass  without  moletitation.  When  shi: 
reappeared  with  the  powder  in  her  arms,  the  Indians,  suspecting,  no 
doubt,  the  character  of  her  burden,  elevated  their  firelocks  and  dis- 
charged  a  volley  at  her  as  she  swiftly  glided  towards  the  gate ;  but  the 
balls  all  flew  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  fearless  girl  reached  the  fort  in 
'  eafety  with  har  prize.* 

The  allies  of  Britain,  finding  rifles  powerless  when  used  against 
well-built  block-houses  and  pickets,  determined  upon  trying  an  ix^' 
temporary  cannon,  and  having  bound  a  hollow  maple  with  chains, 
having  bored  a  touch  hole,  and  plugged  up  one  end,  they  loaded 
it  liberally  and  levelled  it  at  the  gate  of  the  impregnable  castle. 
It  was  now  evening,  and  the  disappointed  Wyandots  gathered 
about  their  artillery,  lon^ng  to  see  its  loading  of  stones  open  to 

*  See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.  p.  SOI.  ^ 
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them  the  door  of  the  American  citadel.  The  match  was  applied  j 
biirsting  into  a  thousand  pieces  the  cannon  of  Girty  tore,  maimed, 
and  killed  his  copper-colored  kinsfolk,  but  hurt  none  else.* 

During  that  night  many  of  the  assailants  withdrew  disheartened. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  fifteen  men  came  from  Cross  creek 
to  the  aid  of  Fort  Henry,  and  forty-one  from  Short  creek.  Of 
these  all  entered  tlie  fort  except  Major  McColloch,  the  leader  of 
the  Shoii:  crtek  volunteers.  He  was  separated  from  his  men,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  natives,  and  here  again  we  prefer  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  McKiernan. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  his  reputation  as  an  Indian 
hunter  vas  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  any  while  man  on  the 
north-western  border.  He  had  participated  in  so  many  rencounter))  that 
almost  every  warrior  possessed  a  knowledge  of  his  person.  Among 
the  Indians  his  name  was  a  word  of  terror ;  they  cherished  against  him 
feelings  of  the  most  phrensied  hatred,  and  there  was  not  a  Mingo  or 
Wyandot  c'<ief  before  Fort  Henry  who  would  not  have  given  the  lives 
of  twenty  of  his  warriors  to  secure  to  himself  the  living  body  of  Major. 
McColloch.  When,  therefore,  the  man  whom  they  had  long  marked 
out  a"  the  first  object  of  their  vengeance,  appeared  in  their  midst,  they 
made  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  acquire  possession  of  his  person. 
The  fleetness  of  McColioch's  well-trained  steed  was  scarcely  greater 
than  that  of  his  enemies,  who,  with  flying  strides,  moved  on  in  pursuit. 
At  length  the  hunter  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and,  turning  to  the  left, 
darted  along  the  ridge  with  the  intention  of  making  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Short  Creek.  A  ride  of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  that  direction 
brought  him  suddenly  in  contact  with  a  party  of  Indians  who  were  re- 
turning to  their  camp  from  a  marauding  excursion  to  Mason's  Bottom, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill.  This  party  being  too  formidable  in 
numbers  to  encounter  "'ngle-handed,  the  major  turned  his  horse  about 
and  rode  over  his  own  trace,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  other 
«venue  to  escape.  A  few  paces  only  of  his  countermarch  bad  been 
made,  when  he  found  himself  confronted  by  his  original  pursuers,  who 
had,  by  this  time,  gained  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  a  third  party  was 
discovered  pressing  up  the  hill  directly  on  his  right.  He  was  now 
completely  hemmed  in  on  three  sides,  and  the  fourth  was  almost  a  per- 
pendicular precipice  of  one  hundred  and  fiAy  feet  descent,  with  Wheel- 
ing Creek  at  its  base.  The  imminence  of  his  danger  allowed  him  but 
litde  time  to  reflect  upon  his  situation.     In  an  instant  he  decided  upon 

*  This  incident,  aad  the  heroic  act  of  Eliubetli  Zane,  are  placed  by  Withen  in  th* 
■:ege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1782  (Border  Warfare,  263.  264.)  We  follow  the  writer  in  th« 
Pioneer,  who  i*  repr^itented  m  an  accurate  man ;  Withen  waa  not  alwaya  ao. 
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his  course.  Supporting  his  rifle  in  his  left  hand  and  carefully  adjusting 
his  reins  with  the  other,  he  urged  hii  horse  to  the  brink  of  the  bluff, 
and  then  msde  the  leap  which  decided  his  fate.  In  the  next  moment  the 
noble  steed,  still  bearing  his  intrepid  rider  in  safety,  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  precipice.  McCoUoch  immediately  dashed  across  the  creek,  and 
was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indians.*' 

Finding  all  attempts  to  take  the  fort  fruitless,  the  Indians  killed 
all  the  stock,  including  more  than  three  hundred  cattle,  burned 
houses  and  fences,  and  destroyed  every  article  of  fiimiture. 

Of  the  forty-two  men  who  had  been  in  the  fort,  twenty-five  were 
killed,  aU  outside  of  the  waUs;  of  the  savages  probably  one  hun- 

dred  perished.t  ...«.,.         ,  •  i. 

But  notwithstanding  the  dangers  and   difficulties  which   sur- 
rounded Aem  during  1777,  the  pioneers  of  the  West  held  steadily 
to  their  purposes,  and  those  of  Kentucky  being  now  a  component 
part  of  the  citizens  of  Virgmia,  pioceeded  to  exercise  their  civil 
privileges,  and  in  April  elected  John  Tcdd  and  Richard  Galkway, 
burgesses  to  represent  them  in  the  Assembly  of  the  parent  Staie. 
Early  in  the  following  September  the  first  court  was  held  in  Har- 
rodsburg;  and  Col.  Bowman,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had 
arrived  from  the  setdements  in  August,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  regular  military  organization  which  had  been  commenced  the 
March  previous.     Thus,  within  herself,  feeble  as  she  was,  Ken- 
tucky was  organizing;  and  her  chief  spirit,  he  that  had  represented 
ker  beyond  the  mountains  the  year  before,  was  meditating  another 
trip  to  Williamsburg,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  a  bolder  and  more 
decided  measure  than  any  yet  proposed.    He  understood  the  whole 
game  of  the  British.     He  saw  that  it  was  through  their  possessiw 
of  Detroit,  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia  and  the  other  western  po?'.s^ 
which  gave  them  easy  and  constant  access  to  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  north-west— that  the  British  hoped  to  effect  such  an  union  of 
the   wild  men  as  would  annihilate  the  frontier  fortresses.     He 
knew*  that  the  Delawares  were  divided  in  feeling,  and  the  Sbawa- 
nese  but  imperfectly  united  in  favor  of  England,  ever  since  the 
murder  of  Cornstalk.    He  was  convinced  that  could  the  British  m 
'i  the  north-west  be  defeated  and  expelled,  the  natives  might  be 
^a^ily  awed  or  bribed  into  neutrality;  and  by  spies  sent  for  Lie 

•  A.^erican  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 

tSw  O'itherB' Border  Wwfiire,  160.    AmericM  Pioneer,  U.  30«-ai4-a».    The  u«ul 
■     date  of  the  Otnck  i«  September  1.    Mr.  MoKieinan  gWe»  good  authority  for  his  ^«tcB, 
wliich  we  foi  ow. 
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purpose,  and  who  *ere  absent  from  April  20  to  June  22d,  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  an  enterprise  against  the  Illinois  settlements 
might  easily  succeed.  Having  made  up  his  mind,  on  the  1st 
of  October,  he  left  Harrodsburg  for  the  East,  and  reached  the 
capital  of  Virginia  November  the  6th.  Opening  his  mind  to  no 
one,  he  watched  with  care  the  state  of  feeling  among  those  in 
power,  waiting  the  proper  moment  to  present  his  scheme.  Fortu- 
nately, while  he  was  upon  his  roed,  on  the  17th  of  October,  Bur- 
goyne  had  surrendered,  and  hope  was  again  predominant  in  the 
American  councils.  When  therefore  the  western  soldier,  upon 
the  10th  of  December,  broke  the  subject  of  his  proposed  expe- 
dition againsl  tLie  forts  on  the  far  distant  Mississippi,  to  Patrick 
Henry,  who  was  still  governor,  he  met  with  a  favorable  hearing, 
and  though  doubts  and  fears  arose  by  degrees,  yet  so  well  digested 
were  \xvi  plans,  that  he  was  able  to  meet  each  objection,  and 
remove  every  seeming  impossibility.  Already  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  western  posts  had  been  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  Cor.gress ;  as  early  as  April  29,  1776,  the  committee  on  Indian 
affairs  were  instructed  to  report  upon  the  possibility  of  taking  De- 
troit ;  *  and  again,  upon  the  20lh  of  November,  1777,  a  raport  was 
made  to  that  body,  in  which  this  necessity  was  ui^ed,  and  also 
the  need  that  existed,  of  taking  some  measure  to  prevent  the  spirit 
of  disaffection  from  spreading  among  the  frontier  inhabitants.! 
Three  commissioners  also  were  chosen  to  go  to  Fort  Pitt,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  irito  the  causes  o"^  the  frontier  difficulties,  anct 
doing  what  could  be  done  to  secure  all  the  whites  to  the  American 
cause,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Sh?,wanese  and  Delawares, 
and  to  concert  with  Greneral  Hand  some  measures  for  pushing  the 
war  westward,  so  as  to  obtain  possession  of  Detroit  and  oiber  posts. 
General  Washington  was  also  requested  to  send  Colonel  William 
Crawford,  an  old  pioneer,  to  take  the  active  command  in  the 
West;  and  he  accordingly  left  head  quarters  upon  the  26tl.. 
All  this,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  ended  in  nothing,  but  it 
proved  the  correctness  of  Clark's  views,  and  sided,  we  may  sup- 
pose in  convincing  those  who  ruled  in  the  Ancient  Dominion  that 
their  glory  and  interest,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  whole  frontier 
country,  were  deeply  involved  in  the  success  of  the  bold  plan  of 
the  founder  of  Kentucky. 
And  here,  before  procseding  to  narrate  the  steps  taken  by  Clark 


•  8«"CTOt  Joumsle  >  43. 

+  Old  Journal*,  toI.  ii.  p.  340. 
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to  reduce  the  Illinois  and  other  British  posts  of  the  north-west,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bring  up  the  scant  and  simple  annals  of  that  por- 
tion of  our  country  from  1750,  when  Vivier  wrote  respecting  them, 
to  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 

The  settlements  along  the  Mississippi,  from  1750  to  1762,  ex- 
perienced few  changes  with  which  we  are  acquainted.*      On  the 
3d  of  the  month  of  November  of  the  year  last  named,  the  prelim- 
inary articles  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  resulted  in  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  February  10th, 
1763,  were  signed  at  Fontainbleau ;  on  that  day  also,  by  a  secret  act 
of  cession  the  French  king  gave  to  Spain  all  of  Louisiana  (west  of 
the  Mississippi,!)  together  with  New  Orleans  and  the  island  on 
which  it  is  situated.     The  command  of  this  territory,  however, 
was  not  given  over  by  the  officers  of  France  until  directed  to  do 
so  by  an  order  dated  April  21,  1764.     The  regions  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  including  all  the  various  towns  of  the  north-west, 
were  by  the  same  peace-making  given  over  to  England ;  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  that  power 
J    until  1765,  when  Captain  Stirling,  in  the  name  of  the  majesty  of 
England,  established  himself  at  Fort  Chartres,  bearing  with  him 
the  proclamation  of  General  Gage,  dated  December  30,   1764, 
which  promised   freedom  of  religious    worship   to  the   western 
Catholics,  a  right  to  leave  the  country  with  their  effects  if  they 
■wished,  or  to  remain  with  the  privileges  of  Englishmen.t     During 
some  years,  differences  occurred  between  the  British  rulers  and 
French  inhabitants,  and  many  of  the  latter  crossed  the  river  into 
the  dominions  of  Spain;   so  that  when  Captain  Pittman  visited 
"the    Illinois,"    in    1770,   Kaskaskia   contained   only  sixty-five 
resident  families,  and  Cahokia  only  forty-five  dwellings,  jj     Still 
at  that  time]  one  man  furnished  the  king's  stores  from  his  crop, 
86,000  lbs.  of  flour.  §     Soon  after  tiiis  we  find  General  Gage  issu- 
ing his  proclamation  of  April,  1772,  against  interlopers  on  the 
Wab^h,  at  St.  Vincent  and  elsewhere,  which  led  to  a  protest  on 

•Some  account  of  the  lUinoia  in  1756  may  be  found  in  the  travels  of  Bosau,  tracslated 
by  J.  R.  Fortter,  London,  1771.    8  vols. 

t  Thia  waa  intended,  but  not  atated.    See  order  to  Mona.  D'Abbadie,  Lard  Lawa  976. 

i  Land  Lawa,  918.— Brown's  Illinois,  212. 

IPittman's  preaent  sUte  of  English  SettlemenU  on  the  Miasissipin.  (London,  1770) 
p.  43. 

^  Pittman,  p.  43.  On  p.  66  this  writer  says  a  man  in  IllincL<  conW  have  been  fed  and 
lodged  the  year  round  for  two  months'  work  ;  the  one  in  seed-time,  the  other  in  harvert. 
^  In  1769,  Hutchina  (Geographical  Description,  43)  saya  the  DUnois  produce.  10  Hhds.  of 
wise. 
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the  part  of  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  following  September,  this  pro- 
test the  General  replied  to  by  requiring  the  name  of  every  person 
at  St.  Vincents,  with  all  the  details  of  each  one's  claim.*  These 
claims  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  passed,  as  did  those  from  the 
posts  further  west,  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States'  Govern- 
ment, and  were  by  them  equitably  adjusted,  although  it  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  matter  to  do  so,  as  the  claims  finally  existing 
had  arisen  in  various  ways ;  some  from  grants  by  the  old  French 
commandants,  others  from  those  by  the  British  officers,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  the  government  of  Illinois,  others  by  purchase  from  the 
Indians,  and  others  again  under  promises  made  by  the  old  con- 
federation. Many  of  these  claims  were  supported  by  scarce  any 
proof,  most  of  the  old  records  having  been  destroyed ;  and  others 
were  upheld  only  by  perjury,  which  seems  to  have  been  easily 
procured  when  needed.  Among  the  cases  which  appear  most 
embarrassing  were  thosf.  of  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  Go's,  who, 
in  July,  1773,  and  October,  1775,  had  bought  of  the  Indians 
three  immense  and  most  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  what  are  now 
the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  upon  the  Illinois,  Mississippi, 
Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers.  The  purchases  were  made  by  William 
Murray,  for  himself  and  others,  at  open  councils  held  at  Kaskaskia 
and  St.  Vincent,  in  the  presence  of  the  British  officers,  and  which 
lasted  for  several" weeks.  From  these  meetings  ardent  spirits 
were  entirely  excluded,  and  the  savages,  in  return  for  their  deeds, 
received  goods  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  British 
government,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  the  time,  did  not 
confirm  the  proceedings,  although  Lord  Dunmore  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Wabash  Company — and  when,  after  the  Revolution, 
the  purchasers  presented  their  claim  to  the  United  States,  which 
they  did  several  times,  it  was  not  granted.  Congress  taking  the 
ground  that  the  purchase  from  the  natives  was  in  contempt  of  the 
Proclamation  of  1763,  and  could  not  be  recognized.  Upon  the 
same  ground  the  vast  tract  in  the  north-west,  which  Jonathan  Car- 
ver, the  old  traveller,  alledged  a  title  to,  as  having  been  purchased 
of  the  Sioux,  was  considered  as  in  no  degree  his,  even  though  he 
had  been  able  to  show  a  fair  title,  (independent  of  the  proclama- 
tion,) which,  as  it  happened,  he  was  not  able  to  do.  There  are 
many  voluminous  reports  in  relation  to  these  matters  in  the  Amer- 
ican State  papers,  which  may  be  found  by  turning  to  the  Index  of 

•  Land  Laws,  948-949.    For  Gage's  Proclamation,  see  American  State  Papers,  .wii.  209, 
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those  volumes;  a  few  of  them  we  refer  to  below  *     Among  those 

e  eld  to,  that  on  page  108,  is  a  very  able  and  fu  1  argument  m 

fevoTof  tLe  Illinois  and  Wabash  Companies,  (which  had  been 

unid  in  1780,)-a  paper  probably  prepared  by  Robert  Goodloe 

"THutchins'  Topography  of  Virginia    &c.    -efin<l  j^.^f ^ j 
that  Kaskaskia  contained  80  houses,  and  nearly  1000  white  and 
Sack  "habitants;  the  whites  being  a  little  the  mos^  numerous 
Cahokia  is  stated  at  50  houses  and  300  wh  te  -habitants,  w.A 
80  netrroes     He  also  estimates  east  of  the  Mississippi,  300  white 
Irip  b le  of  bearing  arms,  and  230  negroes.     This  last  c^ 
ZL  is  made  for  1771,  and  although  Hutchins  did  not  publish 
his  work  until  1778,  we  presume  his  calculations  all  app^  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
^  From  1775  until  the  expedition  by  Clark,  we  find  nothing    e- 
corded™  and  know  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  Illinois  settle- 
itUeyond  whatis  contained  in  the  following  ex^act  from  a 
report  made  by  a  committee  to  Congress  in  June,  1788. 

Near  tl.e  mouth  of  the  river  Kaskaskies.  there  is  a  village  which  ap- 
pear to  have  contained  nearly  eighty  families,  ^-m  the  begmn.ng  oHhe 
f  1  „i„„    The.  z  are  iwelvt  families  in  a  small  village  at  la  Praine 

.L  rot  »  fi.e  f.mllie.a.F««  Chartte.  ™d  S..  Philip'.,  -h-ch  ■•  «'« 
'    miles  further  up  the  river.t  -,  t;  j-^ 

Such  were  the  posts  against  which  Clark  was  to  march.  But 
in  ihe  immediate  neighorhood  of  those  posts  was  the  young 
L  promising,  though  while  under  Spanish  rule  by  no  means 
It  i'n g  c  W  of  which  St.  Louist  was  the  central  point ;  a  brief 
So  y  ^f  which,  (drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  report  of  J  N 
Set  made  to  Congress,  in  1843,)  seems  also  appropriate  at 

"^^Tre'country  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  secretly  given  over  by 
France^to  Spain,  November  3,  1762,  the  order  on  the  French 
Governor,  Monsl  D'Abbudie,  to  deliver  up  his  command  was 
drawn  on  the  21st  of  April,  1764.    Meantime  a  company  of  mer: 

.  see  A^eHcan  state  Paper.,  xvU.m  torn    108.^    xviii.  651.  611.    See  al.o 

-.  nf  Johnson  vs.  Mclntoih.    Wheaton'8  Report*,  vni.  643. 
'^X  :!:rLws.  m    tVome,.  (view.  381.)  say.  that  Colonel  Sa.»e„t.  in  1790.  e.U, 
Hiatedthe  French  familiesin  Illinois  at  150.]  .       .      ..,.-;.  >        ' 

t  Or  Pancore,  «ee  Volney's  View,  381. 
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-chants,  headed  by  a  Mr.  Laclede,  had  obtained  the  monopoly  of 
the  Indian  fur-trade  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out  to  form  establishments,  and  open  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  natives.     Says  Nicollet : 

Mr.  Laclede,  the  principal  projector  of  the  company,  and  withal  a 
man  of  great  intelligence  and  enterprise,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
expedition.  Leaving  New  Orleans  on  the  »d  of  August,  1763,  he 
arrived  at  St,  Genevieve  three  months  afterwards — namely,  on  the  3d 
of  November.  "**•*«»*•* 

At  this  time,  the  French  establishments  we.e  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  particularly  those  made  in  Illinois.  The  small  village  of 
St.  Genevieve  alone  was  on  the  right  side,  in  which  Mr.  Laclede  could 
scnrcely  find  a  house  of  sufficient  size  to  store  a  fourth  part  of  his 
cargo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  director  general  of  Louisiana  had 
received  orders  to  deliver  up  the  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  ; 
so  that  the  British  authorities  might  be  expected  at  any  moment, 
presenting  themselves  to  take  possession  of  it.  In  the  midst  of  these 
difficulties,  Mr.  Laclede,  greatly  embarrassed  under  the  new  aspect  of 
things,  found  himself,  however,  relieved  when  the  commanding  officer, 
Mr.  Ney^  de  Villiers,  allowed  him  the  use  of  the  store  at  Fort' 
Chartres?  until  the  final  surrender  of  the  place.  Laclede  gladly 
accepted  the  offer,  and  lost  no  tine  in  apportioning  his  squad  and  dis- 
tributing his  flotilla  along  the  rivers,  so  iis  to  render  them  most  effective 
either  for  defence  or  for  trade. 

Having  accomplished  that  preliminary  arrangement,  it  became  necf  ;• 
«ary  to  look  out  for  the  position  of  a  central  establishment.  The  left 
bank  of  the  river  no  longer  presented  any  fit  situation,  since  the  whole 
tdnitory  of  Illinois  had  been  passed  over  to  the  British  Government ; 
the  village  of  St.  Genevieve,  on  the  right  bank,  being  his  only  alterna- 
tive, and  this  situated  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  Mr.  Laclede,  therefore,  left  Fort  Chartres,  on  a  voyage  of 
exploration  to  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
not  long  before  he  discovered  that  "the  bluff"  upon  which  St.  Louis  now 
stands  was  the  spot  that  would  best  answer  the  purposes  of  the  company. 

Deferring,  for  the  present,  a  more  particular  account  of  the  geologi- 
cal situation  of  St.  Louis,  it  may  be  remarked  in  this  place  that  the  hill 
upon  which  the  city  is  situated  is  composed  of  limestone  rocks,  covered 
by  a  deep  deposite  of  alluvial  soil  of  great  fertility.  The  limestone 
bluff*  rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  eighty  feet  over  the  usual  recession 
of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  crowned  by  an  upland,  or 
plateau,  extending  to  the  north  and  west,  and  presenting  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  foundation  of  a  city  entirely  secure  from  the  invasions  of 
the  river. 
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Itwa«  onthi8  spot  that  the  prescient  mind  of  Mr.  Laclede  foresaw 
and  predicted  the  future  importance  of  the  town  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  St.  Louis,  and  about  which  he  discoursed,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, with  so  much  enthusiasm,  in  presence  of  the  officers  at  Tori 
Chartres.  But  winter  had  now  set  in.  (December,)  and  the  Mississippi 
was  about  to  be  closed  by  ice.  Mr.  Laclede  could  do  no  more  tlmn  cut 
down  some  trees,  and  blaze  others,  to  indicate  the  places  which  he  had 
.elected.  Returning  afierw  rda  to  the  fort,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
he  occupied  himself  in  making  every  preparation  for  the  establishment 

of  the  new  colony.  .       ,     ,    „„  k«„, 

Accordingly,  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  he  equipped  a  large  boat, 
which  he  manned  with  thirty  hands.     It  )«  proper  to  mention,  in  th« 
place,  that  Mr.  Laclede  was  accorapaniecUy  two  young  Creoles  of  INew 
Orleans,  Auguste  and  Pierre  Chouteaufof  high  intelligence,  m  whom 
he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  from  whom  he  derived  much 
assistance.     These  two  young  men,  who  never  afterwards  quitted  tlie 
country  of  their  adoption,  became  in   time  the  heads   of  numerous 
families;  enjoying  the  highest  respectability,  the  comforts  of  an  hon- 
orably acquired  affluence,  the  fruit  of  their  own  industry,  and  possessed 
of  a  name  which  to  this  day,  after  a  lapse  of  seventy  years,  is  still  a 
passport  that  commands  safety  and  hospitality  among  a  1  the  Indian 
nations  of  the  United  States,  north  and  west.     Mr.  Laclede  gave  the 
command  of  his  boat  to  Auguste,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  who 
died  in  1826;  and  it  is  with  mixed  feelings  of  veneration  and  filial 
affection  that,  at  the  moment  of  recording  these  events,  (1842.)  I  hav. 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  my  respectable  and  esteemed  friend, 
Pierre  Chouteau,  is  still  alive,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  at 

the  ripe  old  age  of  86  years.  .   ,  „     t     i   i     •     i.-     <;«♦ 

Auguste  Choteau,  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Laclede  in  his  first 
excursion,   was  directed  to  carry  out  his  plans ;  and  on  ^'^  15'h  of 
February,  1764,  had  arrived  at  his  point  of  destination,  with  all  his 
men,  whom  he  immediately  set  to  work.     The  present  old  market- 
place of  St.  Louis  is  the  spot  where  the  first  tents  and  log  cabins  were 
pitched,  upon  the  site  of  this  now  important  city  of  the  West.     Mr. 
Laclede  being  detained  at  Fort  Chartres  in  the  settlement  of  his  private 
/     affairs,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops,  thought 
it  necessary,  however,  to  "pay  a  visit,  early  in  the  ensuing  month  ol 
April,  to  h\B pioneers}  and,  finding  every  thing  in  good  train,  contented 
himself  with  leaving  such  instructions  as  were  best  fitted  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  location,  and  returned  to  Fort  Chartres,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  removing  thence  the  goods  belonging  to  the  company.* 

For  some  time,  however,  as  the  English  did  not  appear,  M. 
Laclede  remained  at   Fort  Chartres,  from  the  vicinity  of  which 

•  Nicollet's  Report,  pp.  76— 77. 
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many  of  the  French,  during  the  summor  of  1764,  removed  to  St. 
Louis.  This  emigration  was  soon  checked,  however,  by  the 
news  of  tlie  secret  cession  to  "His  Catholic  Majesty,"*  which 
news  left  the  unfortunate  and  simple  hearted  Frenchf  of  Illinois, 
deserted  by  their  own  monarch,  to  choose  between  the  dominion 
of  England  and  Spain..  The  troubles  which  followed  tlie  attempt 
of  Spain  to  take  possession  of  Lower  Louisiana,  for  some  time  left 
the  upper  settlements  in  tlie  hands  of  the  French:  it  was  not, 
indeed,  till  1770,  that  Spain  obtained  final  possession  of  St.  Louis. 
Meanwhile  other  towns  were  rising. 

Of  the  state  of  St.  Louis  and  its  neighboring  towns,  about 
1771,  we  may  form  sbme  conception  from  the  facts  and  e  "mates 
given  by  Hutchins/  At  St.  Genevieve  he  says  there  were  208 
whites  and  80  negroes,  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and  at  St.  Louis, 
415  whites  and  40  blacks.  He  further  tells  us  there  were  120 
houses  in  the  town  last  named,  mostly  of  stone,  large  and  commo- 
dious :  and  the  whole  number  of  people  he  places  at  800,  besides 
150 negroes;  the  whites  being  chiefly  French.  The  population  of 
St.  Genevieve,  he  puts  at  460,  besides  blacks. | 

In  1767,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Delo  Detergette  settled  upon  a  splen- 
did amphitheatre  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  six  miles  south 
of  St.  IjouIs.  He  was  soon  followed  by  others ;  but,  as  they  were  not 
overburdened  with  wealth,  they  used  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  their 
kinsfblk  of  St.  Louis,  who,  on  seeing  them  approach,  would  exclaim, 
"  Here  come  the  empty  pockets," — "  voila  lea  poches  vides  qui  vien- 
nent."  But,  on  some  occasion,  a  wag  remarked,  '•  You  had  better 
call  them  emptiera  of  pockets,"  hs  vide-poches ;  a  compliment  which 


•  Nicollet  laya  (p.  82)  that  newa  of  thi^cession  reached  New  Orleans,  April  21, 1764 ; 
that  was  the  date  of  the  king's  otAerywhich  was  printed  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  follow- 
ing October.    See  Land  Laws,  976.  ^ 

f  The  fallowing  story,  told  by  Nicollet,  is  very  characterisdc. 

"  A  genuine  Missourian,  it  is  related,  was  hovering  for  some  time  around  the  stall  of 
a  negro  dealer,  situated  on  the  lank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Lower  Louisiana.  The  dealer 
was  a  Kentucky  merchant,  who,  observing  him,  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  purchase  any 
thing  ?  <  Yes,'  said  the  Missourian,  '  I  should  like  to  boy  a  negro.'  He  was  invito 
to  walk  in,  made  his  choice,  and  inquired  the  price.  '  Five  hundred  dollars,"  said  the 
dealer, '  but,  according  to  custom,  you  may  have  one  year's  credit  upon  the  purchase.' 
The  Missourian,  at  this  proposition,  became  very  uneasy ,  the  idea  of  such  a  load  of  debt 
upon  him  for  a  whole  year  was  too  much.  '  No,  no,'  said  he,  '  I'd  rather  pay  yon 
six  hundred  dollars  at  once,  and  be  done  with  it.'  •  Very  well,"  said  the  Kentuckion, 
any  thing  to  accommodate.'  " 

i  Hutchins'  Topographical  description  of  Virginia,  (we  have  lost  the  pages  of  this  ref- 
erence.) There  is  no  additional  information  on  the  subject  in  his  pamphlet  on  Louisi- 
ana, though  published  several  years  later. 
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was  reUlialeJ  by  ihese  upon  the  place  of  St.  LouU,  wl.ich  wm  subject 
to  frequent  seoBons  of  want,  by  styling  it  Pain^ourt-shoTio  bread. 
The  village,  being  still  nameless,  retained  the  appellation  of  Vide  poche 
until  1770,  when  it  was  changed  into  that  of  Carondelet. 

In  1769.  settlements  were  made  on  both  shores  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Missouri  river.  Blanchette,  surnamed  "  the  hunter."  bu.lt  h.s 
log-house  on  the  hills  called  le,  Petite,  Coten  ;  being  the  first  dwelling  of 
the  beautiful  village  that,  in  1784,  received  the  name  of  St.  Charle,.* 

Francois  Borosier  Dunegan  commenced  the  village  of  Floru,an.f 
which  namo  it  still  popularly  retains,  although  more  lately  died  by  the 
Spaniards  St.  Ferdinand. 

About  the  same  time,  Fran9ois  Saucier  originated  the  establishment 
of  the  Portage  des  Sioux,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  seven  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

And  here,  anticipating  a  little,  wc  give  Nicollet^s  account  of 
the  attack  on  St.  Louis  by  the  British  and  Indians  usually  assigned 
to  1778  but  by  Nicollet  said  to  have  been  in  May,  1780;  a  date 
made  probable  by  the  fact  that  Spain  did  not  side  with  the  United 
States  until  June  16th,  1779,  and  that  act  of  hers  must  have  beet* 
the  provocation  to  the  attack  referred  to.f 

The  garrison,  says  Nicollet's  report,  consisted  of  only  fifty  to  sixty 
men,  commanded  by  a  certain  Captain  Lebas.t  (a  Spaniard,  and  not  a 
Frenchman,   as  his  name  might  lead  one  to  suppose.)     But,  what- 
soever his  origin,  he  deserves  nothing  but  public  contempt.  This  Lebas, 
during  the  first  three  years  that  the  Spaniards  occupied  the  country,  had 
commanded  a  small  fort  somewhere  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
perhaps  at  Belle  /bn/ame— and  afterwards  received  the  command  of 
St  Louis,  as  a  successor  to  Cruzat,  who  himself  had  succeeded  Piernaa. 
The  only  means  of  defence  for  the  place  al  that  lime,  was  a  stone  tower 
-  erected  near  the  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  some  weak 
palisades.     There  were  not  more  than  160  males  in  the  place,  of  whom 
not  more  than  70  could  be  relied  upon  as  efficient  to  repel  an  enemy 
numbering,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  900  combatants  ;  though, 
by  some,  their  number  is  represented  to  have  been  from  1,400  to  1,600. 
It  would  have  been  useless  to  propose  a  capitulation,  the  condiUons  of 
which  the  Indians,  (as  has  been  unfortunately  too  often  experienced,) 

•  Hall  (Sketches,  i.  171,)  wys,  1804. 

+  Nicollet  had  the  papers  of  Colonel  Aug.ste  Chouteau.-Fbr  the  date  of  Spain's 
action  see  Pitkins'  United  States,  u.  72. 

i  Spelt  Leyba  by  Hall,  whose  account  of  the  transacUon,  see  Sketches,  i.  171.  Judga 
Hall's  spelling  of  the  name  is  probably  correct,  if  the  man  was  a  Spania^.  ^  ^ 
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oitlier  from  ignorance  or  treachery,  never  fulfil';  and  the  inhabitants 
knew  too  well  the  character  of  those  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  to 
expect  salvation  in  anything  hut  a  courageous  resistance.  The  women 
and  children,  who  could  not  take  part  in  the  defence,  took  shelter  in  tho 
house  of  Auguftto  Chouteau  ;  whilst  all  those,  both  men  and  women, 
who  weru  within  the  palisades,  commenced  so  vigorous  a  resistance, 
that  the  enemy  was  forced  to  retreat.  Dut  these,  with  characteristic 
ferocity,  threw  themselves  upon  those  of  the  inhabitants  who,  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  had  not  had  time  to  reach  the  palisades; 
and  it  is  said  thai  sixty  were  killed,  and  thirteen  made  prisoners. 

It  is  averred  that  the  Spanish  garrison  took  no  part  in  this  gallant  de- 
fence.  Lebas  and  his  men  had  betaken  themselves  to  tho  stone  tower ; 
and  it  is  further  stated,  that,  as  the  tower  threatened  to  give  way  after 
the  first  fire  from  it,  he  ordered  the  firing  to  be  stopped  ;  and  that  he  died 
on  receiving  information  that  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Iowa  Indians  were 
massacring  the  people  on  the  plains.  The  yeuir  ihis  attack  took  place, 
is  called  by  the  French  V Jinnee  du  Grand  Coup — the  year  of  the  great 
blow. 

Historical  accuracy  demands  a  denial  here  of  the  assertion  of  some 
authors,  who  ascribe  to  American  troops  an  active  part  in  this  defence. 
Unfortunately,  there  were  no  United  States  troops  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  opposite  to  St.  Louis,  as  none  were  needed,  there  being 
nothing  to  guard  or  to  defend.  It  is  well  known  that  General  George 
R.  Clark,  with  his  men,  then  occupied  the  important  post  of  Kaskaskia, 
which  is  more  than  fifty-six  miles  south-east  of  St.  Louis ;  and  that, 
consequently,  this  gallant  officer  could  not  have  had  time,  even  if  it  fell 
within  his  line  of  duty,  to  aid  in  an  affair  that  concerned  the  Spaniards 
and  the  British,  which  was  planned  as  a  surprise,  and  lasted  but  a  few 
hours. 

After  the  event  narrated  above,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis,  finding 
that  their  garrison  were  unworthy  of  trust,  without  ammunition,  and 
without  n^eans  of  i^iefence  against  a  regularly  organized  attack,  deputed 
Mr.  A.  Chouteau  10  proceed  to  New  Orleans  for  assistance.  Cruzat  was 
again  made  commander  of  St.  Louis,  the  affairs  of  which  place  he  ad-^ 
ministered  with  mildness  and  public  satisfaction.  A  wooden  fort  was 
built  on  the  most  elevated  spot  within  the  city,  upon  which  were  mounted 
several  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  still  later  there  were  added  four 
stone  turrets,  from  which  cross-fires  could  be  kept  op.  This  might 
have  answered  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  but  only  against  the  Id- 
dians.  No  trace  of  this  fortification  are  now  to  be  seen— the  very  site 
of  which  has  yielded  to  the  improvements  of  the  city.* 

«S«eNicQUet,  p.83.  1;        . 
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Clark,  having  satisfied  th«'  Virginia  leaders  of  the  feasihility  of 
his  plan,  received  on  the  2d  of  January  two  sets  of  instructions — 
the  one  open,  authorising  him  to  enlist  seven  companies  to  go  to 
Kentucky,  subject  to  his  orders,  and  to  serve  for  three  montlis 
from  their  arrival  in  the  West;  the  other  set  secret  and  drawn  as 
follows : 


VIRGINIA:  Set.    In  Council,  Williamiduro,  Jan.  2d,  1778. 
TAeulenant  Colonel  George  Roger »  Clark t 

You  are  to  proceed,  with  all  convenient  ipocd,  to  raise  leven  com- 
panies of  loldicra  to  coniiat  of  fifty  men  each,  officered  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  armed  most  properly  for  the  enterprise ;  and  with  thif 
force  attack  the  British  post  at  Kaskasky. 

It  la  conjectured  that  there  are  many  pieces  of  cannon  and  military 
stores,  to  considerable  amount,  at  that  place ;  the  taking  and  preserva- 
tion of  which  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  State.  If  you  are 
so  fortunate,  therefore,  as  to  succeed  in  your  expedition,  you  will  take 
every  possible  measure  to  secure  the  artillery  and  stores,  and  whatever 
may  advantage  the  State. 

For  the  transportation  of  the  troops,  provisions,  &c.,  down  the  Ohio, 
you  are  to  apply  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Pitt,  for  boats ;  and 
during  the  whole  transaction  you  are  to  take  especial  care  to  keep  the 
true  destination  of  your  force  secret :  its  success  depends  upon  this. 
Orders  are  therefore  given  to  Captain  Smith  to  secure  the  two  men 
from  Kaskasky.    Similar  conduct  will  be  proper  in  similar  cases. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  you  show  humanity  to  such  British  sub- 
jects and  other  persons  as  fall  in  your  hands.  If  the  white  inhabitants 
at  that  post  and  the  neighborhood,  will  give  undoubted  evidence  of  their 
ttlachment  to  this  State,  (for  It  is  certain  they  live  within  its  limits,)  by 
taking  the  test  prescribed  by  law,  and  by  every  other  way  and  means 
in  their  power,  let  them  be  treated  as  fellow-citizens,  and  their  persons 
and  property  duly  secured.  Assistance  and  protection  against  all  ene- 
mies whatever,  shall  be  afforded  them ;  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia is  pledged  to  accomplish  it.    But  if  these  people  will  not  accede 
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to  thflse  reaionnhio  demands,  ihoy  must  foci  (ho  miiorios  of  wnr,  untlcr 
the  direction  of  (hat  humanity  (hat  has  hi(hurto  distiiiguiahnd  Amrricans, 
and  which  it  is  exported  you  will  ovor  cnniider  as  tho  rule  of  your  con* 
duct,  and  from  whinh  you  arc  in  no  ins(nnro  to  dopart. 

The  corps  you  tire  to  command  are  to  rnreive  tho  pay  and  allowance 
of  militia,  and  to  .u;t  under  tiio  laws  and  regulations  of  this  Stnto,  now 
in  force,  as  milida.  The  inhabitants  at  this  post  will  be  informed  by 
you,  that  in  case  (hey  accede  to  the  offers  of  becoming  citizens  of  thie 
Commonwealth,  a  proper  garriNon  will  bo  maintained  among  them,  and 
every  attention  bestowed  to  render  (hoir  commerce  beneficial ;  (he  fairest 
prospects  being  opened  to  the  dominions  of  both  Francn  and  Spain. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  oitabliih  a  post  near  tho  mouth  of  tho  Ohio. 
Cannon  will  be  wanted  to  fortify  i(.  Part  of  those  at  Kuskuiky  will 
bo  easily  brought  thither,  or  olhcrwiso  secured,  as  circumstances  will 
make  necessary. 

You  are  to  <ipply  to  General  Hand,  at  Pittsburgh,  for  pcwdor  and  lead 
necessary  for  this  expedition.  If  he  cnn't  rupply  it,  tho  porHon  who 
has  that  which  Captain  Lynn  brought  from  Orleans  can.  Lead  was  sent 
to  Ifampshire  by  my  orders,  and  that  may  be  delivered  you.  Wishing 
you  success,  I  am  Sir,  your  humble  servant,*  P.  HENRY. 

With  these  instructions  and  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  the 
depreciated  currency  of  the  time,  Colonel  Clark,  (for  such  was 
now  his  title,)  on  the  4th  of  February  started  for  Pittsburg.  It 
had  been  thought  best  to  raise  the  troops  needed  beyond  the  inoun> 
tains,  as  the  colonies  were  in  want  of  all  the  soldiers  they  could 
muster  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  defem*  themselves  against  the 
British  forces.  Clark  therefore  proposed  to  enlist  men  about 
Pittsburg,  while  Major  W.  B.  Smith,  for  the  same  purpose  went 
to  the  Holston,  and  other  officers  to  other  points.  None,  however, 
succeeded  as  they  hoped  to ;  at  Pittsburg  Clark  found  great  oppo- 
sition to  the  intention  of  carrying  men  away  to  defend  the  outposts 
in  Kentucky,  while  their  own  citadel  and  the  whole  region  about 
it  were  threatened  by  the  savage  allies  of  England ;  and  Smith, 
though  he  nominally  succeeded  in  raising  four  companies,  was 
unable  essentially  to  aid  his  superior  officer  after  all.  With  three 
companies  and  several  private  adventurers,  Clark  at  length  com- 
menced his  descent  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  navigated  as  far  as  the 
Falls,  where  he  took  possession  of  and  fortified  Com  Island,  op- 
posite to  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Louisville.  At  this  place  he 
appointed  Colonel  Bowman  to  meet  him  with  such  recruits  as  had 

*  See  Butler'i  Hiitory  of  Kentucky,  p.  p.  489. 
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reached  Kentucky  by  the  southern  route,  and  as  many  men  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  stations.  Here  also  he  announced  to 
the  men  their  real  destination.  Having  waited  until  V-.s  arrange- 
ments were  all  completed,  and  those  chosen  who  were  to  be  of 
the  invi'ding  party,  on  the  24th  of  June,  during  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  with  four  companies  he  left  his  position  and  fell  down  the 
river.  His  plan  was  to  follow  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  fort  known 
as  I'ort  Massac  or  Massacre,  and  thence  to  go  by  land  direct  to 
Kaskaskia.  His  troops  took  no  other  baggage  than  they  could 
carry  in  the  Indian  fashion,  and  for  his  success  he  trusted  entirely 
to  surprise.  If  he  failed,  his  plan  was  to  cross  the  Mississippi  and 
throw  himself  into  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  west  of  that 
river.  Before  he  commenced  his  march  he  received  two  pieces 
of  information  of  which  he  made  good  use  at  the  proper  time,  by 
means  of  which  he  conquered  the  west  without  bloodshed.  One 
of  these  important  items  was  the  alliance  of  France  with  the  colo- 
nies; this  at  once  made  the  American  side  popular  with  the 
Fiench  and  Indians  of  Illinois  and  the  lakes,  France  having  never 
lost  her  hold  upon  her  ancient  subjects  and  allies,  and  England 
having  never  secured  their  confidence.  The  other  item  was,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  and  the  other  old  towns  had  been  led 
by  the  British  to  believe  that  the  Long  Knives  or  Virginians, 
were  the  most  fierce,  cruel,  and  bLod-thirsty  snvages  that  ever 
scalped  a  foe.  With  this  impression  on  their  i.iinds,  Clark  saw 
that  proper  manageffent  would  readily  dispose  them  to  submit 
from  fear,  if  surprised,,  and  then  to  become  friendly  from  gratitude, 
when  treated  with  unlooked  for  clemency. 

In  the  hot  July  sun,  therefore,  the  little  army  toiled  along  the 
dimly  seen  hunters'  paths  toward  the  J3ritish  Fort,  suffering  not  a 
little  from  thirst.  A  party  of  hunt'  -3  which  /:ad  been  stopped  on 
their  way  from  Kaskaskia,  told  the  Americans  that,  alarmed  by 
some  means,  we  know  not  how,  the  English  commander,  Mr. 
Rocheblave,  was  on  the  alert,  and  that  they  must  ensure  a  sur- 
prise if  they  wished  success.  This  was  just  as  the  Colonel  ex- 
pected, and  cautiously,  quickly,  and  full  of  hope,  he  and  his  men 
pressed  on,  until  on  the  evening  of  July  4th  they  drew  near  the 
settlement  they  were  in  search  of.  Carefully  concealed,  the  troops 
lay  still  while  boats  were  collected  to  carry  them  across  the  river ; 
then,  in  the  darkness,  two  divisions  crossed  with  directions  to  re- 
main hidden  at  different  points,  until  a  signal  should  warn  them 
that  Clark,  with  the  third  division,  had  succeeded  in  taking  the 
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fort  opposite  the  village,  when  with  shouts  and  yells  they  were  to 
rush  upon  the  town,  and  give  warning  that  any  citizens  who  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  would  be  instantly  shot.  These  arrange- 
ments made,  the  Colonel  with  his  party,  led  by  a  hunter,  taken 
prisoner  the  evening  previous,  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the 
fort  by  entering  an  open  gate  on  the  river  side.  The  signal  agreed 
on  was  given ;  the  other  parties  broke  into  the  quiet  streets  like 
bands  of  wild  Iroquois;  and  the  inhabitants,  surprised,  terrified 
and  trembling,  heard  the  formidable  notice  shouted  forth  which 
forbade  their  appearance  in  the  streets,  and  listjned  all  night  to 
the  screams  and  shrieks  of  the  white  savages  who,  by  Clark's 
orders,  constantly  patrolled  the  streets.*  The  commandant  of  Kas- 
kaskia was  taken  in  his-bed,  but  his  papers  were  saved  by  being 
placed  in  his  wife's  trunks,  which  the  Vir^nia  barbarians  were 
too  gallant  to  seize  and  search  against  her  will ;  conduct  contrast- 
ing singularly  with  that  of  the  Great  Frederick,  the  leader  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  who,  twenty  years  before,  would  have  certain 
documents,  though  the  Queen  of  Poland  not  only  put  them  in  her 
trunk,  but  sat  down  herself  upon  the  top  of  it.f 

On  the  5th  of  July,  Clark  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  town, 
but  still  forbade  communication  umong  the  inhabitants,  and  all 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  American  soldiers.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  the  Virginian  placed  some  of  the  more  prominent 
of  the  French  in  irons,  without  assigning  any  cause,  a  step  which 
wrought  up  the  terror  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  a  still  higher 
pitch.  One  thing  more  only  was  wanting  to  complete  the  conster- 
nation of  the  conquered — the  appearance  of  the  victors.  To  the 
Illinois  Europeans,  who  even  in  their  far-off  wilderness,  associated 
much  of  splendor  and  pomp  with  military  command,  the  soiled, 
torn,  shabby  clothes,  burned  faces,  and  useful  rather  than  orna- 
mental arms  of  the  American  officers,  carried  conviction  of  3\1 
that  had  been  told  them  as  to  the  untamed  ferocity  of  the  Long 
Knives ;  and  when  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  General  and  his 
staff  to  ask  leave  to  meet  in  the  village  church,  and  there  bid  one 
another  farewell  before  being  separated  forever,  as  they  supposed 
they  should  be,  it  was  plain  that  fear  had  done  iuc  work  intended. 
In  answer  to  the  request  which  they  made,  Clark  said  bluntly, 

*  On  that  same  night,  while  the  aoldien  orciark  scared  the  Kaakaskiani  widi  pretended 
ftrocity,  the  Talley  of  Wyoming  echoed  with  real  shrieki  of  rage  and  pain,  and  awam  with 
blood  ihed  by  white  men ;  for  the  leaders  in  that  massacre  were  Tories. 

t  Lord  Dover's  Life  of  Frederick,  ii.,  16.    (Harpers' Kdition.)  '.'.},«:.>-, 
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that  Americans  left  all  men  to  worship  as  they  would,  that  they 
might  meet  in  the  church,  if  they  pleased,  but  on  no  account  to 
venture  upon  anj'  farther  step:  they  wished,  apparently,  to  say 
something  more,  but  the  ragged  General  would  not  listen.  After 
the  assemblage  had  taken  place,  the  leading  men,  together  with 
their  priest,  once  more  came  with  an  humble  petidon  to  the 
dangerous  Virginia  chieftain ;  they  asked  that  they  might  not  be 
separated  from  their  wives  and  children,  and  that  some  food  and 
clothing  might  be  allowed  them.  "Do  you  mistake  us  for  sava- 
ges ?"  asked  Clark,  who  saw  that  the  hour  for  leniency  was  come, 
"  Do  you  think  that  Americans  intend  to  strip  women  and  chil- 
dren, or  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths  ?  My  countrymen 
disdain  to  make  war  upon  helpless  innocence ;  it  was  to  prevent 
the  horrors  of  Indian  butchery  upon  our  own  wives  and  children, 
that  we  have  taken  arms  and  penetrated  into  this  remote  strong- 
hold of  British  and  Indian  barbarity;  and  not  the  despicable 
^  prospect  of  plunder.  Now  that  the  king  of  France  has  united  his 
powerful  arms  with  those  of  America,  the  war  will  not,  in  all 
prcba'uility,  continue  lorjj;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  a^-e  at 
liberty  to  take  which  side  they  please,  without  the  least  danger  to 
either  their  property  or  iar^ilies.  Nor  will  their  relirnon  be  any 
source  of  disagreement ;  as  all  njligions  are  regarded  with  equal 
respect  in  the  eye  of  the  American  law,  and  any  insult  which 
shdl  be  offered  it,  will  be  immediately  punished.  And  now,  to 
prove  my  sincerity,  you  will  please  inform  your  fellow-citizens, 
that  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  conduct  themselves  as  usual,  with- 
out the  least  apprehension;  I  am  now  convinced  ficm  what  I  have 
learned  since  my  arrival  among  you,  that  you  have  been  misin- 
fonned  and  prejudiced  against  us  by  British  officers;  and  your 
friends  who  are  in  confinement  shall  immediately  be  released." 
The  change  of  feeling  which  followed  this  speech  of  Clark's  fully 
justified  the  cou.se  of  conduct  he  had  pursued  ;  expecting  every 
severity  which  war  could  justify,  the  joy  produced  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  they  would  be  depr.ved  of  neither  liberty  nor 
propertj',  prepared  them  to  become  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
those  before  whom  they  had  trembled,  and  when  a  detachment 
was  ordered  to  march  against  Cahokia,  the  Kaskaskians  offered  to 
go  with  it  and  secure  the  submission  of  their  neighbors.  In  this 
ttiey  perfectly  succeedea,  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  two  chief 
posts  in  the  Illinois  had  passed,  and  without  bloodshed,  from  the 
possession  of  England  into  that  of  Virginia. 
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But  St.  Vincent's,  the  most  important  western  post  except  Detroit, 
still  remained  uuconquered,  nor  could  Clark,  with  his  small  force, 
hope  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  as  he  must  of  necessity  be  for  some 
time  near  the  Mississippi,  to  organize  a  government  for  the  colo- 
nies he  had  taker,  and  to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  the  north-west. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  determined  to  accept  the  offer  of 
M.  Gibault,  the  priest  of  Kaskaskia,  who  told  him  he  would 
undertake  by  persuasion  alone  to  lead  the  inhabitants  of  Vin- 
cennes  to  throw  off  their  forced  connexion  with  England.  On  the 
14th  of  July,  in  company  with  a  fellow  townsman,  M.  Gibault  left 
upon  his  mission  of  peace ;  and  upon  the  1st  of  August,  returned 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  post  upon  the 
Wabash  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Old  Dominion. 

Having  met  with  such  great  success,  Clark  in  the  next  place 
re-enlisted  his  men,  established  courts,  placed  garrisons  at  Kaskas- 
kia, Cahokia  and  Vincennes,  sent  word  to  have  a  fort,  which 
proved  the  germ  of  Louisville,  commenced  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio,  and  despatched  Mr.  Rocheblave,  who  had  been  command- 
ant at  Kask?iskia,  as  a  prisoner  to  Richmond.  In  October,  the 
county  of  Illinois  was  created  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and 
John  Todd  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  civil  Commandant ; 
and  in  November,  Colonel  Clark,  his  officers  and  men,  r2Ceived 
the  thanks  of  their  native  state  in  these  words : 

•=  ;i  .-/  In  the  House  of  Deleoatbs,  ? 
Monday,  the  23d  Nov.  1778. 5 
TVhereaa,  authentic  information  has  been  received,  that  Lieutenant 
Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  with  a  body  of  Virginia  militia,  h^-s  re- 
duced the  British  pos'f  in  the  western  part  of  this  Commonwealth,  on 
the  river  Mississippi,  and  its  branches,  whereby  great  advantage  may 
accrue  to  the  common  cause  of  America,  as  well  as  to  this  Common- 
wealth in  particular. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  justly  due  to  the  said 

Colonel  Clark  and  the  brave  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  for 

their  exwraordinary  resolution  and  perseverance,  in  so  hazardous  an  en- 

terprize,  and  for  the  important  services  thereby  rendered  their  country.  * 

Test,  E.  RANDOLPH,  C.  H.  D. 

The  next  steps  of  the  western  leader  had  reference  to  securing 
the  co-operation  or  neutrality  of  the  ■^n'ious  Indian  tribes,  and 
here,  especially,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  his  element.  His 
meetings  with  them  were  opened  at  Cahokia,  in  September,  and 


*  See  Butlet't  History  of  Kentucky,  p.  490. 
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his  principles  of  action  being  never  to  court  them,  never  to  load 
them  with  presents,  never  to  seem  to  fear  them,  though  always  to 
show  respect  to  courage  and  ability,  and  to  speak  in  the  most  direct 
manner  possible, — he  waited  for  the  natives  to  make  the  first 
advances  and  offer  peace.  When  they  had  done  so,  and  thrown 
away  the  bloody  wampum  sent  them  by  the  British,  Clark  coldly 
told  them  he  would  answer  them  the  next  day,  and  meanwhile 
cautioned  them  against  shaking  hands  with  the  Americans,  as 
peace  was  not  yet  concluded ;  it  will  be  time  to  give  hands  when 
the  heart  can  be  given  too,  he  said.  The  next  day  the  Indians 
came  to  hear  the  answer  of  the  Big  Kiiife,  which  we  give  entire, 
as  taken  by  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Dillon,  from  Clark's  own  notes. 

"  Men  and  warriors :  pay  attention  to  my  words.    You  informed  me 
yesterday,  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  brought  us  together,  and  that  you 
hoped,  that  as  lie  was  good,  it  would  be  for  good.   I  have  also  the  same 
hope,  and  expect  that  each  party  will  strictly  adhere  to  whatever  may 
be  agreed  upon,  whether  it  shall  be  peace  or  war ;  and  henceforward 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Great  Spirit.    I  am  a 
man  and  a  warrior,  not  a  counsellor ;  I  carry  war  in  my  right  hand,  and 
in  my  left,  peace.     I  am  sent  by  the  Great  Council  of  the  Big  Knife, 
and  their  friends,  to  take  possession  of  all  the  towns  possessed  by  the 
English  in  this  country,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Red  people : 
to  bloody  the  paths  of  those  who  attempt  to  .nop  the  course  of  the 
river ;  but  to  clear  the  roads  from  us  to  those  thai  desire  to  be  in  peace ; 
that  the  women  and  children  may  walk  in  them  without  meeting  any 
thing  to  strike  iheir  feet  against.    I  am  ordoied  to  call  upon  the  Great 
Fire  for  warriors  enough  to  darken  th^  land,  and  that  the  Red  people 
may  hear  no  sound,  but  of  birds  who  live  on  blood.    I  know  there  is  a 
mist  before  your  eyes ;  I  will  dispel  the  clouds,  that  you  may  clearly 
see  the  causes  of  the  war  between  the  Big  Knife  and  the  English ;  then 
you  may  judge  for  yourselves,  which  p^rly  is  in  the  right ;  and  if  you 
are  warriors,  as  you  profess  yourselves  to  be,  prove  it  by  adhering  laith- 
fuUy  to  the  party,  which  you  shall  believe  to  be  entitled  to  your  friend- 
ship, and  not  show  yourselves  to  be  squaws. 

♦*  The  Big  Knife  is  very  much  like  the  Red  people,  they  don't  know 
how  to  make  blankets,  and  powder,  and  cloth ;  they  buy  these  things 
from  the  English,  from  whom  they  are  sprung.  They  li*e  by  making 
corn,  hu';(ting  and  trade,  as  you  and  your  neighbors,  the  French,  do. 
But  the  Big  Knife  daily  getting  more  nuneroua,  like  the  trees  in  the 
woods,  the  land  became  poor,  and  hunting  scarce  ;  and  having  but  little 
to  trade  with,  the  women  began  to  cry  at  seeing  their  children  naked, 
and  tried  to  learn  how  to  make  clothes  for  themselves  ;  soon  made  blan- 
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kets  for  their  husbands  and  children ;  and  toe  men  learned  to  make 
guns  and  powder.  In  this  way  we  did  not  want  to  buy  so  much  from 
the  English ;  they  then  got  mad  with  us,  and  sent  strong  garrisons 
through  our  country,  (as  you  see  they  have  done  among  you  on  the 
lakes,  and  among  the  French,)  they  would  not  let  our  women  spin,  nor 
our  men  make  powder,  nor  let  us  trade  with  any  body  else.  The  Eng- 
lish said,  we  should  buy  every  thing  from  them,  and  since  we  had  got 
saucy,  we  should  give  two  bucks  for  a  blanket,  which  we  used  to  get 
for  one  ;  we  should  do  as  they  pleased,  and  they  killed  some  of  our 
people,  to  make  the  rest  fear  them.  This  is  the  truth,  and  the  real 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  English  and  us ;  which  did  not  take  place 
for  some  time  after  this  treatment.  But  our  women  became  cold  and 
hungry,  and  continued  to  cry :  our  young  men  got  lost  for  want  of 
counsel  to  put  them  in  the  right  path.  The  whole  land  was  dark,  the 
old  men  held  down  their  heads  for  shame,  because  they  could  not  see 
the  sun,  and  thus  there  was  mourning  for  many  years  over  the  land. 
At  last  the  Great  Spirit  took  piiy  on  us,  and  kindled  a  great  council 
fire,  that  never  goes  out,  at  a  place  called  Philadelphia;  he  then  stuck 
down  a  post,  and  put  a  war  tomahawk  by  it,  and  went  away.  The  sun 
immediately  broke  out,  the  sky  was  blue  again,  and  the  old  men  held  up 
their  heads,  and  assembled  at  the  fire ;  they  took  up  the  hatchet,  shar- 
pened it,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  our  young  men,  ordering  them  to 
strike  the  English  as  long  as  they  could  find  one  on  this  side  of  the 
great  waters.  The  young  men  immediately  struck  the  war  post,  and 
blood  was  shed :  in  this  way  the  war  began,  and  the  English  were 
driven  from  one  place  to  another,  until  they  got  weak,  and  then  they 
hired  you  Red  people  to  fight  for  them.  The  Great  Spirit  got  angry  at 
this,  and  caused  your  old  Father,  the  French  king,  and  other  great  na- 
tions to  join  the  Big  Knife,  and  fight  with  them  against  all  their  enemies. 
So  the  English  have  become  like  a  deer  in  the  woods ;  and  you  may 
see  that  it  is  the  Great  Spirit,  that  has  caused  your  waters  to  be  troubled; 
because  you  have  fought  for  the  people  he  was  mad  with.  If  your 
women  and  children  should  now  cry,  you  must  blame  yourselves  for  it, 
and  not  the  Big  Knife.  You  can  now  judge  who  is  in  the  right;  I 
have  already  told  you  who  I  am  ;  here  is  a  bloody  belt,  and  a  white  one, 
take  which  you  please.  Behave  like  men,  and  don't  let  your  being 
surrounded  by  the  Big  Knife,  cause  you  to  take  up  the  one  belt  with 
your  hands,  while  your  hearts  take  up  the  other.  If  you  take  the 
bloody  path,  you  shall  leave  the  town  in  safety,  and  may  go  and  join 
your  friends,  the  English  ;  we  will  then  try  like  warriors,  who  can  pVit 
the  most  stumbling  blocks  in  each  other's  way,  and  keep  our  clothes 
longest  stained  with  blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  should  take  the 
path  of  peace,  and  be  received  !»s  brothers  to  the  Big  Knife,  with  their 
itiends,  the  French,  should  you  then  listen  to  bad  birds,  that  may  be 
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flying  through  the  fand,  you  will  no  longer  deserve  to  be  counted  as 
men ;  but  as  creatures  with  two  tongues,  that  ought  to  be  destroyed 
without  listening  to  any  thing  you  might  say.  As  I  am  convinced  you 
never  heard  the  truth  before,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  answer  before  you 
have  taken  time  to  counsel.  We  will,  therefore,  part  this  evening,  and 
when  the  Great  Spiiit  shall  bring  us  together  again,  let  us  speak  und 
think  like  men  with  but  one  heart  and  one  tongue."* 

This  speech  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  upon  the  following 
day,  the  "  Red  People"  and  the  "  Big  Knife"  united  h-^arts  and 
hands  both.  In  all  these  prc^eedings,  there  is  no  question  that, 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  alliance  of  the  United  States  with 
France  was  very  instrumental  in  producing  a  friendly  feeling 
among  the  Indians,  who  had  never  lost  their  old  regard  toward 
their  first  Great  Father. 

But  though  it  was  Clark's  general  rule  not  to  court  the  savages, 
there  were  some  particular  chieftains  so  powerful  as  to  induce 
him  to  invite  them  to  meet  him,  and  learn  the  merits  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  colonies  and  England.  Among  these  was  Black 
Bird,  one  of  the  lake  chiefs ;  he  came  at  the  invitation  of  the 
American  leader,  and  dispensing  with  the  usual  formulas  of 
Indian  negotiation,  sat  down  with  Colonel  Clark  in  a  common 
sense  way,  and  talked  and  listened,  questioned  and  considered, 
imtil  he  was  satisfied  that  the  rebels  had  the  right  of  the  matter ; 
after  which  he  became,  and  remained,  a  firm  friend  of  the  Big 
Knives. 

While  the  negotiations  between  the  conqueror  of  Kaskaskia  and 
the  natives  were  going  forward,  a  couple  of  incidents  occurred,  so 
characteristic  of  Colonel  Clark,  that  we  cannot  omit  their  mention. 
One  was  as  follows: — A  party  of  Indians,  known  as  Meadow 
Indians,t  had  come  to  attend  the  council  with  their  neighbors. 
These,  by  some  means,  were  induced  to  attempt  the  murder  of 
the  invaders,  and  tried  to  obtain  an  opportunity  to  commit  the 
crime  proposed,  by  surprising  Clark  and  his  officers  in  their  quar- 
ters. In  this  plan  they  failed,  and  their  purpose  was  discovered 
by  the  sagacity  of  the  French  in  attendance  ;  when  this  was  done 
Clark  gave  them  to  the  French  to  deal  with  as  they  pleased,  but 
with  a  hint  that  some  of  the  leaders  would  be  as  well  in  irons. 
Thus  fettered  and  foiled,  the  chiefs  were  brought  daily  to  the 
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council  house,  where  he  whom  they  propos.  '  to  kill,  was  engaged 
daily  in  forming  friendly  relations  with  their  rt  I  brethren.  At 
length,  when  by  these  means  the  futility  of  their  project  had 
been  sufficiently  impressed  upon  them,  the  American  commander 
ordered  their  irons  to  be  struck  off,  and  in  his  quiet  way,  full  of 
scorn,  said,  "  Every  body  thinks  you  ought  to  die  for  your  treach- 
ery upon  ray  life,  amidst  the  sacred  deliberations  of  a  council.  I 
had  determined  to  inflict  death  upon  you  for  your  base  attempt, 
and  you  yourselves  must  be  sensible  that  you  have  justly  forfeited 
your  lives ;  but  on  considering  the  meanness  of  watching  a  bear 
and  catching  him  asleep,  I  have  found  out  that  you  are  not  war- 
riors, only  old  woinert,  and  too  ir.ean  to  be  killed  by  the  Big 
Knife.  But,"  continued  he,  "  a'i  you  ought  to  be  punished  for 
putting  on  breech  cloths  like  men,  they  shall  be  taken  away  from 
you,  plenty  of  provisions  shall  be  given  for  your  journey  home,  as 
women  don't  know  how  to  hunt,  and  during  your  stay  you  shall 
be  treated  in  every  respect  as  squaws."  These  few  cutting  words 
concluded,  the  Colonel  turned  away  to  converse  with  others. 
The  children  of  the  prairie,  who  bad  looked  for  anger,  not  con- 
tempt— ^punishment,  not  freedom — were  unaccountably  stirred  by 
this  treatment.  They  took  counsel  together,  and  presently  a  chief 
came  forward  with  a  belt  and  pipe  of  peace,  which,  with  proper 
words,  he  laid  upon  the  table.  The  interpreter  stood  ready  to 
translate  the  words  of  friendship,  but,  with  curling  lip,  the  Ameri- 
can said  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  them,  and  lifting  a  sword  which 
lay  before  him,  he  shattered  the  offered  pipe,  with  the  cutting 
expression  that  "  he  did  not  treat  with  women."  The  bewil- 
dered, overwhelmed  Meadow  Indians  next  asked  the  int^cession 
of  other  red  men  already  admitted  to  friendship,  but  the  only 
reply  was,  "  The  Big  Knife  has  made  no  war  upon  these  people ; 
they  are  of  a  kind  that  we  ^oot  like  wolves  when  we  meet  them 
in  ttie  woods,  lest  they  eat  the  deer."  All  this  wrought  more  and 
more  upcm  the  offending  tribe ;  again  they  took  coimsel,  and  then 
two  young  men  came  forward,  and  covering  their  heads  with  Uieir 
blankets,  sat  down  before  the  impenetrable  coounander;  then 
two  chiefii  arose,  and  stating  that  these  young  warriors  offered 
tkeir  lives  as  an  atonement  for  the  misdoings  of  their  relatives, 
again  they  presented  the  pipe  of  peace.  Silence  reigned  in  the 
assembly,  \diile  the  hte  of  the  proffered  victims  hung  in  suspense  r 
all  watched  the  countenance  of  the  Araerican  leader,  who  could 
•earce  master  the  emotion  which  llie  incident  excited.  Still,  ril 
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sat  noisciess,  nothing  heard  but  the  deep  breathing  of  those  whose 
lives  thus  hung  by  a  thread.  Presently  he  upon  whom  all 
depended  arose,  and  approaching  the  young  men,  he  bade  them 
be  uncovered  and  stand  up.  They  sprang  to  their  feel.  "  I  am 
glad  to  find,"  said  Clark  warmly,  "  that  there  are  men  among  all 
nations.  With  you,  who  alone  are  fit  to  be  chiefs  of  your  tribe, 
I  am  willing  to  treat ;  through  you  I  am  ready  to  grant  peace  to 
your  brothers ;  I  take  you  by  the  hand  as  chiefs,  worthy  of  being 
such."  Here  again  the  fearless  generosity,  the  generous  fearless- 
ness of  Clark,  proved  perfectly  successful,  and  while  the  tribe  in 
question  became  the  allies  of  America,  the  fame  of  the  occurrence, 
which  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  north-west,  made  the  name 
of  the  white  negotiator  everywhere  respected.  .  ' 

The  other  incident  to  which  we  referred  was  this.  —  There 
was  a  warrior  known  in  the  West  as  the  Big  Gate,  who  was 
noted  for  his  unceasing  adherence  to  British  interests.  This 
man,  when  Clark  began  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  other  red  men, 
still  remained  unbending  and  at  last  coming  to  Cahokia,  had  the 
boldness  to  attend  the  councils  there  held,  with  his  English  war 
wampum  and  medals  displayed  upon  his  person.  While  the 
public  business  remained  unfinished,  Clark  took  no  notice  of  the 
hostile  chief,  who  still,  day  after  day,  attended  the  deliberations. 
At  length  the  various  treaties  were  concluded,  and  then  the 
American  commander,  for  the  first  time,  turning  toward  the  great 
warrior,  told  him,  that  private  matters  he  was  forced  to  lay  aside 
while  those  of  the  country  were  concerned,  but  that  he  should  be 
happy  at  last  to  pay  his  respects  to  one  so  distinguished,  and 
asked  the  fierce  tomahawker  to  dine  with  him.  The  Big  Gate 
was  taken  unawares,  and  while  he  hesitated,  Clark  added, — 
"  With  us,  however  much  we  may  be  enemies,  it  is  usual  to  show 
respect  to  those  who  are  brave ;"  and  insisted  upon  the  company 
of  the  savage.  The  red  man  was  at  a  loss ;  among  all  his  tactics 
and  strategems,  this  one  of  bold,  kind  appeal  to  the  sympathies, 
WHS  unknown; — for  a  moment  he  hesitated,  then,  stepping  into 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,  he  threw  down  his  emblems  of  amity 
for  Britain,  tore  olT  his  clothes,  and  proclaimed  himself  ally  to  the 
Big  Knife. 

But  while  Clark  was  thus  fortunate  in  one  portion  of  the  West, 
misfoi-tunes  beset  those  parts  which  were  less  distant  from  the 
centre  of  American  life. 
.    In  January,  Boone,  with  thirty  men,  had  started  for  the  Blue 
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Licks,  to  enter  upon  the  interminable  business  of  salt  m&king,  the 
water  being  by  no  means  strongly  impregnated.  Boone  was  to  be 
guide,  hunter,  and  scout ;  the  rest  cut  wood  and  attended  to  the 
manufacturing  department.  January  passed  quietly,  and  before  the 
7th  of  February,  enough  of  the  precious  condiment  had  accumulated 
to  lead  to  the  return  of  three  of  the  party  to  the  stations  with  the 
treasure.  The  rest  still  labored  on,  and  Boone  enjoyed  the  winter 
weather  in  the  forest  after  hia  own  fashion.  But,  alas  for  him, 
there  was  more  than  mere  game  about  him  in  those  woods  along 
the  rugged  Licking.  On  the  7th  of  February,  as  he  was  hunting, 
he  came  upon  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  four  fov  s,  two  Cana- 
dians, the  remainder  Indians,  Shawanese  apparently.  Boone  fled ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  forty-six,  and  his  limbs  were  less  supple  than 
those  of  the  young  savages  who  pursued  him,  and  in  spite  of 
every  effort  he  was  a  second  time  prisoner.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  give  his  companions  at  the  Licks  due  notice  so  as  to  secure 
their  escape,  he ,  proceeded  to  make  terms  on  their  behalf  with  his 
captors,  and  then  persuaded  his  men  by  gestures,  at  a  distance,  to 
surrender  without  offering  battle.  Thus,  without  a  blow,  the 
invaders  found  themselves  possessed  of  twenty-eight  prisoners, 
and  among  them  the  greatest,  in  an  Indian's  eyes,  of  all  the  Long 
Knives.  This  band  was  on  its  way  to  Boonesborough  to  attack 
or  to  reconnoitre ;  but  so  good  luck  as  they  had  met  Mrith  changed 
their  minds,  and,  turning  upon  their  track,  they  took  up  their 
march  for  Old  Chillicothe,  an  Indian  town  on  the  Little  Miami. 
It  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Shawanese,  however,  to  retain 
these  men  in  captivity,  nor  yet  to  scalp,  slay,  or  eat  them.  Under 
the  influence  and  rewards  of  Governor  Hamilton,  the  British  Com- 
mander in  the  Northwest,  the  Indians  had  taken  up  the  business 
of  speculating  in  human  beings,  both  dead  and  alive ;  and  the 
Shawanese  meant  to  take  Boone  and  his  comrades  to  the  Detroit 
market.  On  the  10th  of  March,  accordingly,  eleven  of  the  party, 
including  Daniel  himself,  were  despatched  for  the  North,  and, 
after  twenty  days  of  joume^ng,  were  presented  to  the  English 
Gfovemor,  who  treated  them,  Boone  says,  with  great  humanity. 
To  Boone  himself  Hamilton  and  several  other  gentlemen  seem  to 
have  taken  an  especial  fancy,  and  offered  considerable  sums  for 
his  release ;  but  the  Shawaneso  also  had  become  enamored  of  the 
veteran  hunter,  and  would  not  part  with  him.  He  must  go  home 
with  them,  they  said,  and  be  one  of  them,  and  become  a  great 
chief.     So  the  pioneer  found  his  very  virtues  becoming  the  cause 
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of  a  prolonged  captivity.  In  April,  the  red  men,  with  their  one 
white  captive,  about  to  be  converted  into  a  genuine  son  of  nature^ 
returned  from  the  flats  of  Michigan,  covered  with  bruah-choked 
foreata,  to  the  rolling  valley  of  the  Miamis,  with  ita  h.U-sides 
clothed  in  their  rich  open  woods  of  maple  and  beech,  then  just 
bursting  into  bloom.  And  now  the  white  blood  was  washed  «)ut 
of  the  Kentucky  ranger,  and  he  was  made  a  son  in  some  family, 
and  was  loved  and  caressed  by  father  and  mother,  brothers  and 
sistent,  till  he  was  thoroughly  sick  of  them.  But  disgust  he  could 
Bot  show;  so  he  was  kind,  and  aflable,  and  familiar,  as  happy  as 
a  lark,  and  as  far  from  thinking  of  leaving  them  as  he  had  been 
of  joining  them.  He  took  his  part  in  their  games  and  romps ; 
shot  as  near  the  centre  of  a  target  as  a  good  hunter  ought  to,  and 
yet  left  the  savage  marksmen  a  chance  to  excel  him,  and  smiled 
in  his  quiet  eye  when  he  witnessed  their  joy  at  having  done  bet- 
ter than  the  best  of  the  Long  Knives.  He  grew  into  favor  vritb 
the  chief,  was  trusted ,  treated  with  respect,  and  listened  to  with 
attention.  No  man  could  hare  been  better  calculated  than  Bot>ne 
to  disarm  the  suspicions  of  the  red  men.  Some  have  called  Lim  a 
white  Indian,  and,  except  that  he  never  showed  the  Indian's 
blood-thirstiness  when  excited,  he  was  more  aldn  in  his  loves,  his 
ways,  his  instincts,  his  joys,  and  his  sorrows  to  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  West  than  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders.  Scarce 
any  other  white  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  the  true  Indian 
gravity,  whir'  comes  neither  from  thought,  feeling,  or  vacuity, 
but  from  a  bump  peculiar  to  their  own  craniums.  And  so  in  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  swimming,  and  other  Shawanese  amusements,  the 
newly  made  Indian  boy  Boone  spent  the  month  of  May,  necessity 
making  all  the  little  inconveniences  of  his  lot  quite  endurable. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  his  aid  was  required  in  the  business  of  salt- 
making,  and  for  that  purpose  he  and  a  party  of  his  brethren  started 
for  the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  where  he  stayed  tea  days,  hunting, 
boiling  briue,  and  cooking ;  then  the  homeward  path  was  taken 
again.  But  when  Chillicothe  was  once  more  reached,  a  sad  sight 
met  our  friend  Daniel's  eyes ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  choice 
warriors  of  the  West,  painted  in  the  most  exquisite  war-style,  and 
aimed  for  the  battle.  He  scarce  needed  to  ask  whither  they  were 
bound ;  his  heart  told  him  Boonesborough ;  and  already  in  imagina- 
tion he  saw  the  blazing  roofs  of  the  little  borough  he  had  fbunded ; 
and  he  saw  the  b?  eAiag  forms  of  his  friends.  Could  he  do 
nothing?    He  would  see;  meanwhile  be  a  good  Indian  and  look 
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all  ease  and  joy.  He  was  a  long  way  from  his  own  white  home- 
stead ;  oiie  hu  jdred  and  fifty  miles  at  least,  and  a  rough  and 
inhospitable  country  much  of  the  way  between  him  and  it.  But 
he  fiad  travelled  fast  and  far,  and  might  again.  So,  without  a 
word  to  his  fellow  prisoners,  early  in  the  morning  of  June  the 
16th,  without  his  breakfast,  in  the  most  secret  manner,  unseen, 
unheard,  he  departed.  He  left  his  red  relatives  to  mourn  his  loss, 
and  over  hill  and  valley  sped,  forty  miles  a  day,  for  four  success- 
ive days,  and  ate  but  one  meal  by  the  way.  He  found  the 
station  wholly  unprepared  to  resist  so  formidable  a  body  as  that 
which  threatened  it,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  that 
every  muscle  should  be  exerted  to  get  all  in  readiness  for  the 
expected  visiters.  Rapidly  the  white  men  toiled  in  th  summer 
sun,  and  through  the  summer  night,  to  repair  and  complete  the 
fortifications,  and  to  have  all  as  experience  had  shown  it  should 
be.  But  still  the  foe  came  not,  and  in  a  few  days  another  escaped 
captive  brought  information  of  the  delay  of  the  expedition  in  con- 
sequence of  Boone's  flight.  The  savages  had  relied  on  surprising 
the  stations,  and  their  plans  being  foiled  by  their  adopted  son 
Daniel,  all  their  determinations  were  unsettled.  Thus  it  proved 
the  salvation  •(  Boonesborough,  and  probably  of  all  the  frontier 
forts,  that  the  founder  of  Kentucky  was  taken  captive  and  re- 
mained a  captive  as  long  as  he  did.  So  often  do  seeming  misfor- 
tunes prove,  in  God's  hand,  our  truest  good. 

Boone,  finding  his  late  relatives  so  backward  in  their  proposed 
call,  determined  to  anticipate  them  by  a  visit  to  the  Scioto  valley, 
where  he  had  been  at  salt-making;  and  about  the  1st  of  August, 
-with  nineteen  men,  started  for  the  town  on  Pabt  Creek.  He 
knew,  of  course,  that  he  was  trying  a  somewhat  hazardous  experi- 
ment, as  Boonesborough  might  be  attacked  in  his  absence ;  but 
he  had  his  wits  about  him,  and  his  scouts  examined  the  country 
far  and  wide.  Without  interruption,  he  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  had 
reached  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  he  meant  to  attack,  when 
his  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  one  man,  Simon  Kenton,  dia- 
•covered  two  natives  riding  one  horse,  and  enjoying  some  joke  as 
they  rode.  Not  considering  that  these  two  might  be,  like  himself, 
the  van  of  a  small  army,  Simon,  one  of  the  most  impetuous  of 
men,  shot,  and  run  forward  to  scalp  them, — but  found  himself  at 
once  in  the  midst  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  his  red  enemies,  from 
whom  he  escaped  only  by  the  coming  up  of  Boone  and  the 
remainder.    The  commander,  upon  considering  the  circumstances, 
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and  learning  from  NpiuH  whom  he  sent  lorward  that  the  town  he 
intended  to  attack  wait  deserted,  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  band 
juat  met  was  on  it.s  way  to  join  a  larger  body  for  the  invasion  of 
Kentucky,  and  advised  an  immediate  return. 

Ilin  advice  was  taken,  und  the  result  proved  its  wisdom;  for, 
in  order  to  reach  HooncMborough,  they  were  iictually  obliged  to 
coast  along,  go  round,  and  outstrip  a  body  of  nearly  five  hundred 
aavagea,  led  by  Canadians,  who  were  marching  against  his  doomed 
borough,  and  aAer  all,  got  there  only  the  day  before  them. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  with  Briti.sh  and  French  flags  flying,  the 
dusky  army  gathered  around  the  little  fortress  of  logs,  defended 
by  its  inconsiderable  garrison.  Captain  Du  QueKic,  on  behalf  of 
his  mighty  Majesty,  King  George  the  Third,  summoned  Captain 
Boone  to  surrender.  It  was,  as  Daniel  says,  a  critical  period  for 
him  and  hia  friends.  Should  they  yield,  what  mercy  could  they 
look  for?  and  he,  (tspecially,  after  his  unkind  flight  Aom  his  Shaw- 
anese  parents  ?  They  had  almost  stifled  him  with  their  caresses 
before;  they  would  literally  hug  him  to  death,  if  again  within 
their  grasp.  Should  they  refuse  to  yield,  what  hope  of  successful 
resistance  ?  And  they  had  so  much  need  of  all  their  cattle  to  aid 
them  in  sustaining  a  siege,  and  yet  their  cows  were  abroad  in  the 
woods.  Daniel  pondered  the  matter,  and  concluded  it  would  be 
«afe,  at  any  rate,  to  ask  two  days  for  consideration.  It  was 
granted,  and  he  drove  in  his  cows!  The  evening  of  the  9th  soon 
arrived,  however,  and  he  must  say  one  thing  or  another;  so  he 
politely  thanked  the  representative  of  his  gracious  Majesty  for  giv- 
ing  the  garrison  time  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  and  announced 
their  determination  to  fight.  Captain  Du  Quesne  was  much 
grieved  at  this;  Governor  Hamilton  was  anxious  to  Su^e  blood- 
shed, and  wished  the  Kentuckians  taken  alive ;  and  ra  '  than 
(Mroceed  to  extremities,  the  worthy  Canadian  offered  tc  withdraw 
bis  troops,  if  the  garrison  would  make  a  treaty,  though  to  what 
point  the  treaty  was  to  aim  is  unknown.  Boone  was  determined 
not  to  yield ;  but  then  he  had  no  wish  to  starve  in  his  fort,  or 
have  it  taken  by  storm,  and  be  scalped ;  and  he  thought,  remem- 
bering  Hamilton's  kindness  to  him  when  in  Detroit,  that  there 
might  be  something  in  what  the  Captain  said ;  and  at  any  rate,  to 
enter  upon  a  treaty  was  to  gain  time,  and  something  might  turn 
up>  So  he  agreed  to  treat;  but  where?  Could  nine  of  the  garri- 
ton,  as  desired,  safely  venture  into  the  open  field?  It  might  be  all 
a  trick  to  get  possession  of  some  of  the  leading  whites.    Upon 
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thi'  whole,  however,  as  the  leading  IntiianN  and  their  Canadian 
allieN  must  rome  under  the  rifleji  of  the  f^rrison,  who  might  with 
certainty  and  safety  pick  them  oflT  if  treachery  were  attempted,  it 
was  thought  best  to  run  (lie  risk ;  and  Hoone,  with  eight  others, 
went  out  to  meet  the  lenders  of  the  enemy,  sixty  ynrds  from  the 
fort,  within  which  the  sliarpeNt  shooters  stood  with  leveled  rifles, 
ready  to  protect  their  comrades.  The  treaty  was  made  and  signed, 
and  then  the  Indians,  sftying  it  was  their  custom  for  two  of  them 
to  shake  hands  with  every  white  man  when  a  treaty  was  made, 
expressed  a  wish  to  press  the  palms  of  their  new  allies.  Boone 
and  his  friends  must  have  looked  rather  queer  at  this  proposal ;  but 
it  was  safer  to  accede  than  to  refuse  and  be  shot  instantly ;  so  they 
presented  each  his  hand.  As  anticipated  the  warriors  seized  them 
with  rough  and  fierce  eagerness,  the  whites  drew  back  struggling, 
the  treachery  was  apparent,  the  rifle-balls  from  the  garrison  struck 
down  the  foremost  assailants  of  the  little  band,  and,  amid  a  fire 
from  friends  and  foes,  Boone  and  his  fellow  deputies  bounded 
back  into  the  .station,  with  the  exception  of  one,  unhurt. 

The  treaty  trick  having  thus  failed.  Captain  Du  Quesne  had  to 
look  to  more  ordinary  modes  of  warfare,  and  opened  a  fire  which 
lasted  during  ten  days,  though  to  no  purpose,  for  the  woodsmen 
were  determined  not  to  yield.  On  the  20th  of  August,  the 
Indians  were  forced  unwillingly  tc  retire,  having  lost  thirty-seven 
of  their  number,  and  wasted  a  vast  amount  of  powder  and  lead. 
The  garrison  picked  up  from  the  ground,  after  their  departure,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  their  bullets.* 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  uad  not  lost  sight  entirely  of  west- 
em  affairs.  A  fort  was  built  early  in  the  summer  of  this  year, 
upon  the  banks  of  Ohio  a  little  below  Pittsburgh,  near  the  spot 
where  Beaver  now  stands.  It  was  .built  by  General  Mcintosh, 
who  had  been  appointed  in  May  to  succeed  General  Handf  in  the 
West,  and  was  named  with  his  name. J  It  was  the  first  fort 
built  by  the  whites  north  of  the  Ohio.  From  this  point  it  was 
intended  to  operate  in  reducing  Detroit,  where  mischief  was  still 
brewing.  Indeed  the  natives  were  now  more  united  than  ever 
against  the  colonies.  In  June  we  find  Congress  in  possession  of 
information,  that  led  them  to  think  a  universal  frontier  war  close 

*  See  Butler  S34.— Marihal  i.  Boone'i  Narntire,  kc, 

t  Spark*'  Waihington,  t.  361,  38S.  ^ 

t  Doddridge,  p,  M3<— SiUimui'i  Journal,  ?ol.  uii.  Art.  i.  p.  18. 
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at  band.*  The  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Mingoes  (by  'which  we  pre- 
svme,  were  meant  the  Ohio  IroquoiS)  or  possibly  the  Mohawks,) 
Wyandots,  Onandagas,  Ottawos,  Chippeways,  Shawanese,  and 
Delawares,  were  all  said  to  be  more  or  less  imited  in  opposition 
to  America.  Congress,  learning  the  danger  to  be  so  immediate 
and  great,  determined  to  push  on  the  Detroit  expedition,  and 
ordered  another  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Mohawk  valley  against 
the  Senecas,  who  might  otherwise  very  much  annoy  and  impede 
the  march  from  Fort  Pitt.  For  ihe  capture  of  Detroit,  three  thou- 
sand continental  troops  and  two  thousand  fire  hundred  militia 
were  voted ;  an  approp  .iation  was  made  of  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars ;  and  General  Mcintosh  was  to  carry  forward  the  needful 
operations.! 

All  the  flourish  which  was  made  about  taking  Detroit,  however, 
and  conquering  the  Senecas,  ended  in  the  Resolves  of  Congress, 
it  being  finally  thought  too  late  in  the  season  for  advantageous 
action,  and  also  too  great  an  undertaking  for  the  weak-handed 
colonies.  X 

This  having  been  settled,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  forces  in 
the  West  should  move  up  and  attack  the  Wyandols  and  other 
Indians  about  the  Sandusky ;  ||  and  a  body  of  troops  was  accord- 
ingly marched  forward  to  prepare  a  half-way  house,  or  post,  by 
which  the  necessary  connexion  might  be  kept  up.  This  was  built 
upon  the  Tuscarawas,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of 
Bolivar.  In  these  quiet,  commercial  days  the  Ohio  canal  passes 
through  its  midst.  §  It  was  named  Fort  Laurens,  in  honor  of  the 
President  of  Congress. 

While  these  warlike  measures  were  pursued  en  the  one  hand, 
the  Confederacy  on  the  other  by  its  Commissioners,  Andrew  and 
Thomas  Lewis  of  Virginia,  formed  at  Fort  Pitt  on  the  llHh  of 
September,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Chiefis  of  the 
Delawares,  White-Eyes,  Kill-Buck,  and  Pip«.11 


& 


*  jQurntU  of  tl)e  Old  Congren,  vol.  ii.  p.  686. 

^  Wdshington  ipeaki  of  MrTntoih  ai  having  great  worth  and  nerit,  a  firm  diipontioo, 
love  of  jaitice,  aniduity,  anil  a  good  nndentanding. — Spark*  v.  361. 

f  Jonmali  of  the  Old  Congreai,  vol.  ii.  p.  633. 

I  Journals  of  the  Old  Congren,  vol,  ii.  p.  683. 

^  Silliman'B  Journal,  xxzi.-  ^jl;  where  the  name  u  in  many  treatiea,  fcc.  ii  miiprinted 
Lawrence. 

1  See  volume  of  Indian  Treatiea  Washington,  1837. — It  is  the  first  treaty  recorded. 
€t)e  also  Old  Journals,  ii.  677. — Do.  iii.  81.  '*■ 
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We  have  already  noticed  the  erection  of  Fort  Laurens. — At  that  / 
point,  seventy  miles  from  Fort  Mcintosh,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
fierce  north  western  tribes.  Colonel  John  Gibson  had  been  left 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  get  through  the  winter  of 
1778-9,  as  he  best  could,  while  Mcintosh  himself  returned  to 
Pittsburgh,  disappointed  and  dispirited.*  Nor  was  Congress  in  a 
very  good  humor  with  him,  for  already  had  six  months  passed  to 
no  purpose.  Washington  was  consulted,  but  could  give  no  defi- 
nite  advice,  knowing  nothing  of  those  details  which  must  deter- 
mine the  course  of  things  for  the  winter.  Mcintosh,  at  length,  in 
February  asked  leave  to  retire  from  his  unsatisfactory  command, 
and  was  allowed  to  do  so.  No  blame,  however,  appears  to  have 
feirly  attached  to  him,  as  he  did  all  in  his  power;  among  other 
things  leading  a  party  with  provisions  to  the  relief  of  Colonel 
Gibson's  starving  farrson.  Unhappily  the  guns  fired  as  a  salute 
by  those  about  to  be  relieved,  scared  the  paok-horses  and  much  of 
the  provision  was  scattered  and  lost  in  the  woods.  The  force  at 
Fort  Laurens,  meantime,  had  been  as  we  have  intimated,  suffering 
cruelly,  both  from  the  Indians  and  famine,  and,  though  finally 
rescued  fropi  starvation,  had  done,  and  could  do,  nothing.  The  •• 
post  was  at  last  abandoned  in  August  1779.  ^ 


But,  while  Mcintosh  was  groaning  and  doing  nothing,  his  fellow 
General,  Clark,  was  very  differently  employed.  Governor  Hamil- 
ton, having  made  his  viuious  arrangements,  had  left  Detroit,  and 
moved  down  to  St.  Vincent's  (or  Vincennes,)  on  the  Wabash; 
from  which  point  he  intended  to  operate  in  reducing  Kaskaskia 
and  Cahokia,  and  also  in  conquering  Kentucky,  and  driving  the 
rebels  from  the  West.  But  in  tiie  very  process  of  taking  St.  Vin- 
cent's, he  met  with  treatment  that  might  have  caused  a  more 
modest  man  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  conquering  those  rebels. 
Hamilton  came  upon  that  post,  in  December  1778.    He  came 

*8parka  Washington,  ToL  vi.  p.  IM.  .;      .«-..,   Y-    "•■•    '      '  ' 
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with  a  large  body  jf  troops,  and  unexpectedly ;  so  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  which  consisted 
indeed  of  only  ttoo  men,  Captain  Helm,  of  Fauquier  county,  Vir- 
ginia, and  one  Henry.  Helm,  however,  was  not  disposed  to 
yield,  absolutely,  to  any  odds ;  so,  loading  his  single  cannon,  he 
stood  by  it  with  a  lighted  match,  and,  as  the  British  came  nigh, 
bade  them  stand,  and  demanded  to  know  what  terms  would  be 
granted  the  garrison,  as  otherwise  he  should  not  surrender.  The 
Governor,  unwilling  to  lose  time  and  men,  offered  the  usual  honors 
of  war,  and  could  scarce  believe  his  eyes,  when  he  saw  the  threat- 
ening garrison  to  be  only  one  officer  and  one  private.  However, 
even  this  bold  conduct  did  not  make  him  feel  the  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  was  contending ;  and  so,  thinking  it  too  late 
to  operate  in  such  a  country,  he  sent  his  Indians,  of  whom  he  had 
some  four  hundred,  to  prevent  troops  coming  down  the  Ohio,  and 
to  annoy  the  Americans  in  all  ways,  and  sat  quietly  down  for  the 
winter. 

Information  of  all  these  proceedings  having  reached  Clark,  he 
saw,  at  once,  that  either  he  must  have  Hamilton,  or  Hamilton 
would  have  him ;  so  he  cast  about  him,  to  see  what  means  of  con- 
quest were  within  his  reach.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1779,  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  St.  Vincents  reached  Kaskashia,  and,  by 
the  4th  of  February,  a  "battoe,"  as  Colonel  Bowman  writes  it, 
had  been  repaired,  provisioned,  manned,  and  armed,  and  was  on 
her  way  down  the  Mississippi,  in  order  to  ascend  the  Ohio  and 
"Wabash,  and  co-operate  willi  the  land  forces  which  were  assemb- 
ling. These  forces,  on  the  5th  of  Febi-uary,  numbered  one  hund- 
red and  seventy  men,*  "including  artillery,  packhorsemen,  &.c.*' 
and  with  this  little  band,  on  the  7th,  Clark  set  forward  to  besiege 
the  British  Governor,  who  had  under  him  about  half  as  many  fol- 
lowers as  a  garrison. t  It  was  "rain  and  drizzly  weather,"  and 
the  "roads  very  bad  with  toud  and  water;'*  but  through  those 
prairie  ways,  and  the  waters  which  covered  some  of  the  plains, 
l&e  little  rebel  band  slipped  and  spattered  along,  as  they  best 
could,  and  how  they  did  it,  cannot  be  shown  better  than  by  copy- 
ing a  portion  of  Joseph  Bowman's  Journal,  and  Clark's  own 
account. 

Februtry  7*h.     Began  oor  march  early ;  made  a  good  day'a  march 

*  BownMB.  Clark  in  hit  letter  to  JefTertoa,  njn,  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  bat  he 
mty  not  have  coanted  pacldiorMmen,  ttc.— (See  Jefferson't  Writing!,  i.  461.) 

t  There  were  WTenty-nine  men, — (See  Clark's  letter  to  JeAnon.) 
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for  about  nine  lei^gues.  The  road  very  bad  with  mud  and  water. 
Pitched  our  camp  in  a  square,  baggage  in  the  middle,  every  company  to 
guard  their  own  square. 

8th.  Marched  earl/  through  the  waters  which  we  now  began  to 
meet  in  those  large  and  level  plains  where,  from  the  flatness  of  the 
country,  the  water  rests  a  considerable  time  before  it  drains  off.  Not- 
withstanding our  men  were  in  great  spirits,  though  much  fatigued. 

9th.    Made  another  day's  march.    Rain  part  of  the  day. 

10th.  Creased  tho  river  Petit  Fort,  upon  trees  which  we  felled  for 
that  purpose,  the  water  being  so  high  there  was  no  fording  it.  Still 
raining  and  no  tents.     Encamped  near  the  river.     Stormy  weather. 

11th.    Crossed  the  Saline  river.    Nothing  extraordinary  this  day. 

12th.  Marched  8cr<MS  Cat  Plains.  Saw  and  killed  numbers  of 
buffaloes.  The  road  very  bad  from  the  immense  quantity  of  rain  that 
had  fallen.  The  men  much  fatigued.  Ent  mped  on  the  edge  of  the 
wood.  This  plain  being  fifteen  or  more  miles  across,  it  was  late  in  the 
night  before  the  baggage  and  troops  got  together.  Now  21  miles  from 
St.  Vincents. 

18th.  Arrived  early  at  the  two  Wabashes ;  although  a  league  asun- 
der they  are  now  but  one.     We  set  to  making  a  canoe. 

l4th.  Finished  the  canoe  and  put  her  into  the  river  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

19th.  Fbrried  across  the  Two  Wabashes,  it  being  three  miles  in 
water,  to  the  opposite  hills,  whore  we  encamped.  Still  raininp .  Ot- 
dered  not  to  6re  any  gutos  in  future,  bat  in  case  of  necessity. 

16th.  March  alt  day  through  rain  and  water.  Crossed  the  Fir 
River.    Provision*  begin  to  be  short. 

17th.  Marched  early.  Crossed  several  runs  very  deep.  Sent  Mr. 
Kennedy,  onr  commissary  with  three  men,  to  cross  the  river  Embarrass, 
if  possible;  and  proceed  to  a  plantation  opposite  Post  St.  Vincents  in 
order  to  steal  boats  or  canoes  to^ferry  us  across  the  Wabash.  About  an 
hour  by  sun  we  got  near  the  river  Embarrass,  and  found  the  country  all 
overflowed  wi4h  water.  We  strove  to  find  the  Wabash.  Travelled  tilt 
three  o'clock  in  m'ul  and  water,  but  could  find  no  place  to  encamp  on. 
Still  keep  marching  on,  but  after  some  time  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  party 
returned.  Found  it  impossible  to  pass  the  Embarrass  river.  We 
found  the  water  falling  from  a  small  spot  of  ground.  Staid  there  the 
remainder  of  the  night.    Drizzly  and  dark  weather. 

18th.  At  break  of  day,  heard  Governor  Hamilton's  morning  guns. 
Set  off  and  marched  down  the  river.  Saw  some  fine  lands.  About 
two  o'clock  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Wabash.  Made  rafts  for  four  men 
to  cross  and  go  up  to  town  and  steal  boats,  but  they  spent  the  day  and 
night  in  the  water  to  no  purpose,  for  there  was  not  a  foot  of  dry  land  t» 
be  found. 
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10th.  Captain  McOarty*s  company  act  to  making  a  canoe.  At 
three  o'clock,  the  four  men  returned  after  spending  the  night  on  some  old 
logs  in  the  water.  The  canoe  finished.  Captain  McCarty  with  three 
of  his  men  embarked  in  the  canoe,  and  made  the  next  attempt  to  steal 
b«ata.  But  he  toon  returned,  having  discovered  four  Urge  fires  about 
•  i*agu«  distant  from  our  camp,  that  seemed  to  hiw  to  be  fires  of 
whites  and  Indians.  Immediately  Colonel  Clark  sent  two  men  in  the 
canoe  down  to  meet  the  battoe,  with  orders  to  come  on  day  and  night, 
(b»t  being  our  l«st  hop*  from  atwrivg.  Many  of  the  men  much  oast 
4o«n,  particularly  the  volunteers.  No  provision  of  »ny  eort  for  two 
days.    Hard  fortUDO. 

St)th.  Camp  very  quiet  but  hungry. — Many  of  the  Creoles  volun- 
teers talking  of  returning.  Fell  to  making  more  canoes,  when  about 
12  o'clock  our  sentry  broMght  too  a  boat  with  five  Frenchmen  from 
the  Fort,  who  told  us  we  were  not  as  yet  diflfioveredi  that  the  inhabi- 
taots  were  well  pleased  towards  us,  &c.      :  *?'  -inl 

Captain  Willing'R  brother,  who  was  taken  in  the  Fort,  had  made  his 
escape  to  us,  and  said  that  one  Masonville,  with  a  party  of  Indians, 
were  then  seven  days  in  pursuit  of  him,  with  much  news,  more  news 
in  our  favor,  such  as  repairs  done  to  the  fort,  4cc.  They  informed  us 
of  two  canoes  they  had  aeen  adrift  some  distance  above  us.  Ordered 
Captain  Worthington,  with  a  party  of  men,  to  go  in  search  of  them. 
Returned  late  with  one  only.  One  of  oar  men  killed  a  deer  which  was 
distributed  in  the  eamp  very  acceptably, 

21st.  At  break  «f  day  began  to  ferry  our  men  over  in  our  two 
«aooeC|  to  small  hills  called  mamelles,  or  breasts.  Capt.  Williams  with 
two  men  went  to  look  for  a  passage ;  but  were  discovered  by  two  men 
in  a  canoe,  but  could  not  bring  them  to.  The  whole  army  being  over, 
we  thought  to  get  to  town  that  night,  so  plaoged  into  the  water,  some- 
times  to  the  neek,  (or  more  than  a  league,  when  we  stopped  on  the  next 
bill  of  the  sac;a  name,  there  being  oo  dry  land  on  any  side  for  many 
leagues.  Onr  pilot  says  we  c.innot  get  along  —  that  it  was  impossible. 
The  whole  army  being  over,  we  encamped.  Rain  M  this  day.  No 
provisioM."*  ijf?»- 


Aad  here  we  turn  to  Clark  himself. 


Ut'^f 


"  This  last  day'e  march,  [February  21st,3  through  the  water  was  f*: 
superior  to  any  thing  the  Frenchnren  had  an  idea  of;  they  were  back- 
ward in  speaking — said  that  the  nearest  land  to  us  was  a  small  league, 
called  the  sugar  camp,  on  the  bank  of  the  [river  T]  A  canoe  was  sent 
<»fr,  and  returned  without  finding  that  we  could  pass.    I  went  in  her 

myself,  and  sounded  the  water :  found  it  deep  as  to  my  neck.   I  return- 
Jf.- 

*  We  take  our  extract*  from  a  MS  copy  of  the  journal :  pertiona  maj  alto  be  fttnnd  ia 
Dilloa,  L 107. 
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ed  with  a  design  to  have  the  men  transported  on  board  the  canoes  to  the 
Sugar  camp,  which  I  knew  would  spend  the  whole  day  and  ensuing 
night,  as  the  vessels  would  pass  slowly  through  the  bushes.    The  loss 
of  so  much  time,  to  men  half  starred,  was  a  matter  of  consequence.    I 
would  have  given  now  a  great  deal  for  a  day's  provision,  or  for  one  of 
our  horses.     I  returned  but  slowly  to  the  troops — giving  myself  time 
to  think.    On  our  arrival,  all  ran  to  hear  what  was  the  report.    Every 
eye  was  fixed  on  me.    I  unforttmately  spoke  in  a  seriovs  manner  to  one 
of  the  officers  :  the  whole  were  alarmed  without  knowing  what  I  said. 
I  viewed  their  confusion  iot  about  one  minnte — whispered  to  those  near 
me  to  do  as  I  did-^immediately  put  some  water  in  my  hand,  poured  on 
powder,  blackened  my  face,  gave  the  war-whoop,  and  marched  into  the 
water,  without  saying  a  word.    The  party  gazed,  and  fell  in,  one  after 
another,  without  saying  a  word,  like  a  flock  of  sheep.    ^  ordered  those 
near  me  to  begin  a  favorite  scng  of  theirs  :  it  soon  passed  through  the 
line,  and  the  whole  went  on  cheerfully.    I  now  intended  to  have  them 
transported  across  the  deepeat  part  of  the  water ;  but  when  about  waist 
deep  one  of  the  men  informed  me  that  he  thought  he  felt  a  path.    We 
examined,  and  found  it  so;  and  concluded  that  it  kept  on  the  highest 
ground,  which  it  did ;  and  by  taking  pains  to  follow  it,  we  got  to  the 
Sugar  camp,  without  the  least  difficulty,  where  there  was  about  half  an 
acre  of  dry  ground,  at  least  not  under  water,  where  we  '.ook  up  our 
lodging.    The  Frenchoien  that  we  had  taken  on  the  river  appeared  to 
be  uneasy  at  our  situation.    They  begged  that  'hey  might  be  permitted 
to  go  in  the  two  cano^  to  town  in  the  night :  ilv  .  said  that  they  wonM 
bring  from  their  own  houses  provisions,  without  a  possibility  of  any 
persons  knowing  i^— 'that  some  our  men  should  go  with  Utem,  as  a 
surety  of  their  good  conduct — that  it  was  impoesible  we  eould  march 
from  that  place  till  the  water  fell,  for  the  plain  was  too  deep  to  march. 
Some  of  the  [officers  T3  believed  that  it  might  be  done.    I  woukl  net 
suflTer  it.    I  never  could  well  account  for  this  piece  of  obatinacy,  and 
give  saiisfactory  reasons  to  myself,  or  any  body  else,  why  I  denied  a 
proposition  apparently  so  easy  to  execute,  and  of  so  much  advantage : 
but  something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  it  should  not  be  done ;  and  it  was 
not  done. 

•*  The  most  of  the  weather  that  we  had  on  this  march,  was  moist 
and  warm,  for  the  season.  This  was  the  coldest  night  we  had.  The 
ice  in  the  morning  was  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  in<sh  thick, 
near  the  shorest  and  in  still  water.  The  morning  was  the  finest  we  had 
en  our  march.  A  little  after  sunrise  I  lectured  the  whole.  What  I  said 
to  them  1  forget :  but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  by  a  person  that  oould 
possess  my  affections  for  them  at  that  time: — I  concluded  by  in* 
forming  them  that  passing  the  plain  that  was  then  in  fuU  view,  and 
reaching  the  opposite  woods,  would  put  an  end  to  their  fatigue—that  ia 
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3  few  hours  they  would  havq  a  Bight  of  their  long  wished  for  object— 
and  immedintely  utepped  into  liie  water  without  waiting  for  any  reply. 
A  huzza  took  place.  \»  we  generally  marched  through  the  water  in  a 
line,  before  the  third  entered  I  halted  and  called  to  Major  Bowman,  or- 
dered him  .0  fall  in  the  rear  with  twenty-five  men,  and  put  to  death  any 
man  \  fio  refuted  to  march ;  as  we  wished  to  have  no  such  person 
among  us.  The  whole  gave  a  ory  of  approbation,  r  nd  on  we  went. 
This  was  the  most  trying  of  all  the  difficulties  we  had  experienced.  I 
generally  kept  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  strongest  men  next  myseii ;  and 
judged  from  my  own  feelings  what  must  be  that  of  others.  Getting 
about  the  middle  of  the  plain,  the  water  about  mid-Jeep,  I  found  myself 
sensibly  failing ;  and  as  there  were  no  trees  nor  bushes  fbr  the  men  to 
support  themselves  by,  I  feared  that  many  of  the  most  weak  would  be 
drowned.  I  ordered  the  canoes  to  make  the  land,  discharge  their  load* 
ing,  and  play  backwards  and  forwards  with  all  diligence,  and  pick  np 
the  men ;  and  to  encourage  the  party,  sent  some  of  the  strongest  men 
forward,  with  orders,  when  they  got  to  a  certain  distance,  to  pass  the 
woH  back  that  the  water  was  getting  shallow  ;  and  when  getting  near 
the  wof^ds  to  cry  out  *  Land  !'  This  stratagem  had  its  desired  effect. 
The  men,  encouraged  by  it,  exerted  themselves  almost  beyond  their 
abilities — the  weak  holding  by  the  stronger.  *  *  *  The;  water  never 
got  shallower,  but  continued  deepening.  Getting  to  the  woods  where 
the  men  expected  land,  the  water  was  up  to  my  shoulders :  but  gaining 
the  woods  was  of  great  consequence :  all  the  low  men  and  the  weakly 
hung  to  the  trees,  and  floated  on  the  old  logs,  until  they  were  taken 
off  by  the  canoes.  The  strong  and  tall  got  ashore  and  built  fires  Many 
would  reach  the  shore,  and  fall  with  their  bodies  half  in  the  water,  not 
being  able  to  support  themselves  without  it. 

*'  This  was  a  delightful  dry  spot  of  ground,  of  about  ten  acres.  We 
soon  found  that  the  fires  answered  no  purpose ;  but  that  two  strong  men 
taking  a  weaker  one  by  the  arms  was  the  only  way  to  recover  him — and, 
being  a  delightful  day,  it  soon  did.  But  fortunately,  as  if  designed  by 
Providence,  a  canoe  of  Indian  squaws  auu  children  was  coming  up  to 
town,  and  took  through  part  of  this  plain  as  a  ntgh  way.  It  was  dis> 
covered  by  our  canoes  as  they  were  out  after  the  men.  They  gav« 
chase  and  took  the  Indian  canoe,  on  board  of  which  was  near  half  a 
quarter  of  a  buffalo,  some  corn,  tallow,  kettles,  &c.  This  was  a  grand 
prize,  and  was  invaluable.  Broth  was  immediately  made  and  served 
otit  to  the  most  weakly,  with  great  care :  most  of  the  whole  got  a  little  ; 
but  a  great  many  gave  their  part  to  the  weakly,  jocosely  saying  some* 
thing  cheering  to  their  comrades.  This  little  refreehment  and  fine 
weather,  by  the  afternoon  gave  new  life  to  the  whole.  Crossing  a  nar- 
row deep  lake  in  the  canoes,  and  marching  some  distance,  we  came  to  a 
copse  of  tiisber  called  the  Warrior's  Lland.     We  were  now  in  full 
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view  of  the  fort  and  town,  not  a  shrub  between  us,  at  about  two  miles 
distance.  Every  man  now  feasted  his  eyes,  and  forgot  that  he  had  suf- 
feted  any  thing — saying,  that  all  that  had  passed  was  owing  to  good 
policy,  and  nothing  but  what  a  man  could  bear ;  and  that  a  soldier  had 
no  right  to  think,  dec. — passing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  which  is 
common  in  such  cases.  It  was  now  we  had  to  disply  our  abilities.  The 
plain  between  us  and  the  town  was  not  a  perfect  level.  The  sunken 
grounds  were  covered  with  water  full  of  ducks.  We  observed  several 
men  out  on  horseback,  shooting  them,  within  a  half  mile  of  us ;  and 
sent  out  as  many  of  our  active  young  Frenchmen  to  decoy  and  take  one 
of  these  men  prisoner,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  alarm  the  others ; 
which  they  did.  The  information  we  got  from  this  person  was  similar 
to  that  which  we  got  from  those  we  took  on  the  river ;  except  that  of 
the  British  baring  that  evening  completed  the  wall  of  the  fort,  and  that 
tliere  was  a  good  many  Indians  in  town. 

Our  situation  was  now  truly  critical — no  possibility  of  retreating  in 
ease  of  defeat — and  in  full  view  of  a  town  that  had  at  this  time  upwards 
of  six  hundred  men  in  it,  troops,  inhabitants,  and  Indians.  The  crew 
of  the  galley,  though  not  fifty  men,  would  have  been  now  a  reinforce- 
ment of  immense  magnitude  to  our  little  army,  (if  I  may  so  call  it,)  but 
we  would  not  think  of  them.  We  were  now  in  the  situation  that  I  had 
labored  to  get  ourselves  in.  The  idea  of  being  made  prisoner  was 
foreign  to  almost  every  man,  as  they  expected  nothing  but  torture  from 
the  savages,  if  they  fell  into  their  hands.  Our  fate  was  now  to  be  de- 
termined, probably  in  a  few  hours.  We  knew  that  nothing  but  the 
most  daring  conduct  would  ensure  success.  I  knew  that  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants  wished  us  well — that  many  were  lukewarm  to  the  inte- 
rest of  either — and  I  also  learned  that  the  Grand  Chief,  the  Tobacco's 
son,  had,  but  a  few  days  before,  openly  declared  in  council  with  the 
British,  that  he  was  a  brother  and  friend  to  the  Big  Knives.  These  were 
favorable  circumstances  ;  and  as  there  was  but  little  probability  of  our 
remaining  until  daik  undiscovered,  I  determined  to  begin  the  career  im- 
mediately, and  wrote  the  following  placard  to  the  inhabitants:     ate:^  i 

To  the  inhaJbUaniB  of  Post  Vinctnne». 

iff  . 

^  Gentlemen : — Being  now  within  two  miles  of  your  village,  with  my 
army,  determined  to  take  your  fort  this  night,  and  not  being  willing  to 
surprise  you,  I  take  this  method  to  request  such  of  you  as  are  true 
citizens  and  willing  to  enjoy  the  liberty  I  bring  you,  to  remain  still  in 
your  houses  . — A.nd  those,  if  any  there  be,  that  are  friends  to  the  king, 
will  instandy  repair  to  the  fort  and  join  the  haii-buyer  General,  and  fight 
like  men.  And  if  any  such  as  do  not  go  to  the  fort  shall  be  discovere4 
afterwards,  they  may  depend  on  severe  punishment.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  are  true  friends  to  liberty  may  depend  on  being  well  treated ; 
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•nd  I  once  more  request  them  to  keep  oat  of  the  itreeta.     For  ererjr 
one  I  find  in  arms  on  my  arriral,  I  aliall  treat  him  at  an  enemy. 

[Signed,]  O.R.CLARK, 

A  little  before  sunset  we  moved  and  displayed  ourselves  in  full  view 
of  the  town— crowds  gazing  at  us.  We  were  plunging  ourselves  into 
certain  destruction,  or  succi'Sd.  There  was  no  mid-way  thought  of. 
We  had  but  little  to  say  to  our  men,  except  inculcating  an  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  obedience,  iie.  We  knew  they  did  not  want  encouraging ; 
and  that  any  thing  might  be  attempted  with  them  that  was  possible  for 
such  a  number—perfectly  cool,  under  proper  xubordination,  pleased 
with  the  prospect  before  them,  and  much  attached  to  their  officers. 
They  all  declared  that  they  were  convinced  that  an  impi  :it  obedience 
to  orders  was  the  only  thing  that  would  ensure  success — and  hoped  that 
no  mercy  would  be  shown  the  person  that  should  violate  them.  Sueh 
language  as  this  from  soldiers,  to  persons  in  our  station,  most  have  been 
exceedingly  agreeable.  We  moved  on  slowly  in  full  view  of  the  town ; 
but  as  it  was  a  point  of  some  consequence  to  us  to  make  ourselves  ap- 
pear as  formidable,  we,  in  leaving  the  covert  that  we  were  in,  marched 
and  connler-marehed  in  auch  a  manner  that  we  appeared  numerous.  In 
raising  rolunteers  in  the  Illinois,  every  person  that  set  abont  the  business 
bad  a  set  of  colors  given  them,  which  they  brought  with  them,  to  the 
amount  of  ten  cr  twelve  pair.  These  were  displayed  to  the  best  ad> 
vantage ;  and  as  the  low  plain  we  marched  through  was  not  a  perfect 
level,  but  had  frequent  raisings  in  it  seven  or  eight  feet  higher  than  th« 
common  level,  (which  was  covered  with  water,)  and  as  these  raisings 
generally  run  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  town,  we  took  the  advantage 
of  one  of  them,  marching  through  the  wator  under  it,  which  completely 
prevented  our  being  numbered:  but  our  colors  showed  considerably 
above  the  heights,  as  they  were  fixed  on  long  poles  procured  for  the 
purpose,  and  at  a  distance  made  no  despicable  appearance :  and  as  our 
young  Frenchmen  had,  while  we  lay  on  the  Warrior's  Island,  decoyed 
and  taken  several  fowlers,  with  their  horses,  officers  were  mounted  on 
these  horses,  and  rode  about  more  completely  to  deceive  the  enemy.  In 
this  manner  we  moved,  and  directed  our  march  in  such  a  way  as  to 
Mifier  it  to  be  dark  before  we  had  advanced  more  than,  half  way  to  the 
town.  We  then  suddenly  altered  our  direction,  and  crosset!  ponds 
where  they  could  not  have  suspected  us,  and  abont  ei|fht  o'clock  gained 
the  heights  back  of  the  town. 

The  garrison  was  soon  completely  surrounded,  and  the  firing  eon* 
finued  without  intermission,  (except  about  fifteen  minutes  a  little  before 
day,)  until  about  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning.  It  was  kept  up 
by  the  whole  of  the  troops, — joined  by  a  tew  of  the  yoUk ;«  nen  of  the 
town,  who  got  permission — except  fifty  men  kept  as  a  reserve.  *    *    * 
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I  had  made  myaelf  fully  acquainted  with  the  altuation  of  the  fort  and 
town,  and  the  parta  relative  to  each.  The  cannon  of  the  garriaon  was 
on  the  upper  floora  of  atrong  block-houaes  at  each  angle  of  the  fort, 
eleven  feet  above  the  aurface ;  and  the  porta  ao  badly  cut  that  many  of 
our  Iroopa  lay  under  the  fire  of  them  within  twei.ty  or  thirty  yarda  of 
the  walla.  They  did  no  damage  except  to  the  buildinga  of  the  town, 
aome  of  which  they  much  ahattereu  :  and  their  musketry,  in  the  dark, 
employed  againat  woodsmen  covered  by  houses,  palings,  ditches,  the 
banks  of  the  river,  iic,  was  but  of  little  avail,  and  did  no  injury  to  us 
except  wounding  a  man  or  two.  As  we  could  not  afTord  to  lose  men, 
great  care  was  taken  to  la'eaerve  them  aufiiciently  covered,  and  to  keep 
up  a  hot  fire  in  order  to  intimidate  the  enemy  as  well  aa  .0  destroy 
them.  The  embraaurea  of  their  cannon  were  frequently  shut,  for  our 
riflemen,  findin'^  the  true  direction  of  them,  would  pour  in  such  volleys 
when  they  w  ,  opened  that  the  men  could  not  stand  to  the  guna :  aeven 
or  eight  of  ii.em  in  a  abort  time  got  cut  down.  Our  troopa  would  fre~ 
quently  abuse  the  enemy,  in  order  to  aggravate  them  to  open  their  ports 
and  fire  their  cannon,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  cutting  them 
down  with  their  rifles — fifty  of  which  perhaps  would  be  levelled  the  mo- 
ment the  port  flew  open :  and  I  believe  that  if  they  had  stood  at  their 
artillery  the  greater  part  uf  them  would  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  aa  the  greater  part  of  our  men  lay  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  walla ;  and  in  a  few  houra  were  covered  equally  to  those 
within  the  walls,  and  much  more  experienced  In  that  mode  of  fighting. 

Sometimes  an  irregular  fire,  aa  hot  as  possible,  was  kept  up  fiom  dif- 
ferent directions  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  only  a  continual  scattering 
fire  at  the  ports  aa  usual ;  and  a  great  noise  and  laughter  immediately 
commenced  in  diflierent  parts  of  the  town,  by  the  reserved  parties,  as  if 
they  had  only  fired  on  the  fort  a  few  minutes  for  amusement ;  and  as  if 
those  continually  firing  at  the  fort  were  only  regularly  relieved.  Con- 
duct similar  to  this  kept  the  garrison  constantly  alarmed. 
'  Thus  the  attack  continued,  until  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th.  Learning  that  the  two  prisonets  they  had  brought  in  the  day 
before,  had  a  conaiderable  number  of  letters  with  them,  I  supposed  it 
an  expresri  that  we  expected  about  this  time,  which  I  knew  to  be  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  us,  as  we  had  not  received  one  since  our  arrival  in 
the  country :  and  not  being  fully  acquainted  with  ;he  character  of  our 
t  enemy,  we  were  doubtful  that  those  papers  might  be  destroyed ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  I  sent  a  flag,  [with  a  letter,]  demanding  the  garrison. 

The  following  ia  a  copy  of  the  letter*  which  was  addressed  by 
Colonel  Clark  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton,  on  this  occasion  : 

Sir  : — In  order  to  save  yourself  from  the  impending  storm  that  now 

*  Eitnoted  ftom  Major  Bowman'!  MS.  Journal. 
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threatens  you,  I  order  you  immediately  to  surrender  yourself,  with  all 
your  garrison,  stores,  tie.  For  if  I  am  obliged  to  atorm,  you  may  de- 
pend on  such  treatment  as  is  justly  due  to  a  murderer.  Beware  of 
destroying  stores  of  any  kind,  or  any  papers  or  letters  that  are  in  your 
possession,  or  hurting  one  house  in  town — for,  by  Heavena  !  if  you  do, 
there  shall  be  no  mercy  ahown  you. 

[Signed,]  O.  K.  CLARK. 

'to  this  the  Governor  replied,  that  he  could  not  think  of  being 
"  awed  into  any  action  unworthy  a  British  subject" ;  but  his  true 
feeling  peeped  out  in  his  question  to  Helm,  when  the  bullets  rat- 
tled about  the  chimney  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  playing 
piquet  together,  and  Helm  swore  that  Clark  would  have  them 
prisoners.     <<  Is  he  a  merciful  man  ?"  said  the  Governor. 

Clark,  finding  the  British  unwilling  to  yield  quietly,  began 
'*  firing  very  hot.",  When  this  came  on,  Helm  cautioned  the 
English  soldiers  not  to  look  out  through  the  loop-holes ;  for  these 
Virginia  riflemen  he  said,  would  shoot  thpir  eyes  out,  if  they  did. 
And  seven  being  actually  shot  by  balls  which  came  through  the 
port  holes,  Hamilton  was  led  to  send  out  a  flag  with  the  following 
letter:  -  * 

Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton  proposes  to  Colonel  Clark  a  truce  for 
three  days ;  during  which  time  he  promises  there  shall  be  no  defensive 
works  carried  on  in  the  garrison,  on  condition  that  Colonel  Clark 
shall  observe  on  his  part,  a  like  cessation  of  any  defensive  work  :  that 
is,  h«  wishes  to  confer  with  Colonel  Clark  as  soon  as  can  be ;  and 
promist<«  that  whi.*e  /er  may  pass  between  them  two,  and  another  person 
mutually  agreed  upon  to  be  present,  shall  remain  secret  till  matters  be 
finished,  as  he  wishes,  that  whatever  the  result  of  the  conference  may 
be,  it  may  tend  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  each  party.  If  Colonel  Clark 
makes  a  difficulty  of  coming  into  the  fort.  Lieutenant  Governor  Hamil- 
ton will  speak  to  him  by  the  gate. 

[Signed,]  HENRY  HAMILTON. 

24th  February,  '70.  ^y. 

I  was  at  a  great  loss  to  conceive  what  reason  Lieutenant  Governor 
Hamilton  could  have  for  wishing  a  truce  of  three  days,  on  such  terms 
as  he  proposed.  Numbers  said  it  was  a  scheme  to  get  me  into  their 
possession.  I  had  a  different  opinion,  and  no  idea  of  his  possessing 
such  seoUments ;  as  an  act  of  that  kind  would  infallibly  ruin  him.  Al- 
though we  had  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  a  reinforcement  in  less  than 
three  days  that  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  siege,  I  yet  did  not 
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think   it  prudent  to  agree  to  the  proposals;   and  sent  the  following 
answer: 

Colonel  Clark's  compliments  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton,  and 
begs  leave  to  inform  him  that  he  will  not  agree  to  any  terms  other  than 
Mr.  Hamilton's  surrendering  himself  and  garrison  prisoners  at  discre* 
tion.  If  Mr.  Hamilton  is  desirous  of  a  conference  with  Colonel  Clark, 
be  will  meet  him  at  the  church,  with  CapUin  Helm. 

[Signed,]  O.  R.  C. 

February  24th, '79. 

We  met  at  the  church,*  about  eighty  yards  from  the  fort— Lieatenant 
Governor  Hamilton,  Major  Hay,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Captain  Helm,  their  prisoner.  Major  Bowman  and  myself.  The  confe- 
rence began.  Hamilton  produced  terms  of  capitulation,  signed,  that 
contained  various  articles,  one  of  which  was  that  the  garrison  should  be 
aurrendered,  on  their  being  permitted  to  go  to  Penracola  on  parole. 
After  deliberating  on  every  article,  I  rejected  the  whole.  He  then  wish- 
ed that  I  would  make  some  proposition.  I  told  him  that  I  had  no  other 
to  make,  than  what  I  had  already  made — that  of  his  surrendering  as 
prisoners  at  discretion.  I  said  that  his  troops  had  behaved  with  spirit ; 
that  they  could  not  suppose  that  they  would  be  worse  treated  in  conse- 
quence of  it ;  that  if  he  chose  to  comply  with  the  demand,  though 
hard,  perhaps  the  sooner  the  better ;  that  it  was  in  vain  to  muke  any 
proposition  to  me ;  that  he,  by  this  time,  must  be  sensible  that  the  gar- 
rison would  fall ;  that  both  of  us  must  [view  7]  all  blood  spilt  for  the 
future  by  the  garrison  as  murder ;  that  my  troops  were  already  impa- 
tient, and  called  aloud  for  permission  to  tear  down  and  storm  the  fort : 
if  such  a  step  was  taken,  many  of  course  would  be  cut  down  ;  and  the 
result  of  an  enraged  body  of  woodsmen  breaking  in,  must  be  obvious  to 
him ;  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  an  American  officer  to  save  a 
single  man.  Various  altercation  took  place  for  a  considerable  time. 
Captain  Helm  attempted  to  moderate  our  fixed  determination.  I  told 
him  he  was  a  British  prisoner,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  or  not  he 
could  with  propriety  speak  on  the  subject.  Hamilton  then  said  thai 
Captain  Helm  was  from  that  moment  liberated,  and  might  use  his 

*  During  the  conference  at  thd  church,  lome  Indiui  warriora  who  had  been  tent  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  for  scalps  and  prisoners,  weie  discorered  on  their  return,  ai  they  entered 
the  plains  near  Post  Vineennes.  A  party  of  the  American  Troops,  commanded  by  Capttin 
Williams  went  out  to  meet  them.  The  Indians,  who  mistook  this  detachment  for  a  pa '  .y 
of  their  Mends,  continued  to  adrance  "  with  all  the  parade  of  successflil  warriors."  "  Our 
men,"  says  Major  Bowman,  "  killed  two  on  the  spot ;  wounded  three ,  took  six  prisoners, 
•ad  breoght  them  into  town.  Two  vf  them  proved  to  be  whites,  we  ieleased  them,  and 
brought  die  Indians  to  the  main  street,  before  the  fort  gate — there  tomstvwked  them,  and 
threw  tkem  into  the  riTer."—- [Major  Bowman's  MS.  Jottrnal.]     !  >«*!£>>»  vx  •• '  '"^  ' 
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pSeuure.     I  inrormed  the  Captain  ihat  I  would  not  reeeire  him  on 
■ucli  termi — (hnt  he  muat  retarn  to  the  garriaon,  and  await  hia  fate.     I 
then  told  Lioutenant  Colonel  Ilamilton  that  hoatilitiea  ahould  not  com- 
mence  until  five  roinutra  aftrr  the  drama  gare  the  alarm.     We  took  our 
leave,  and  parted  but  u  few  alepa,  when  HamiUon  atopped,  and  politely 
Baked  me  if  I  would  be  ao  kind  aa  to  give  him  my  reaaona  for  refusing 
the  garriaon  on  any  other  terma  than  thoae  I  had  offered.     I  told  him  1 
had  no  objectiona  in  giving  him  my  real  reaaona,  which  were  aimply 
thoae  :  that  I  knew  the  greater  part  of  the  principal  Indian  partizana  of 
Detroit  were  with  him — that  I  wanted  an  excuae  to  put  them  to  death, 
or  otherwiie  treat  them,  aa  1  thought  proper — that  the  criea  of  the 
widows  und  the  fatherlesa  on  the  frontiera,  which  they  had  occaaionad, 
now  required  their  b  ood  from  my  hands,  and  that  I  did  not  choae  to 
be  so  timoroua  as  to  diaobey  the  absolute  commands  of  their  authority, 
which  1  looked  upon  to  be  next  to  divine :  that  I  would  rather  lose  fifty 
men,  than  not  to  empower  myself  to  execute  this  piece  of  business 
with  propriety :  that  if  he  chose  to  risk  the  massacre  of  his  garrison 
for  their  sukes,  it  was  his  own  pleasure ;  and  that  1  might  perbapa  take 
it  into  my  head  to  send  for  some  of  those  widows  to  see  it  executed. 
Major  Hay,  paying  great  attention,  I  had  observed  a  kind  of  distrust  in 
his  countenance,  which  iu  a  great  measure  influenced  my  conversatioa 
during  this  time.    On  my  concluding,  *'  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  "  who  ia 
it  that  you  call  Indian  partizims  t"     "  Sir,"  I  replied,  "  1  take  Major 
llay  to  be  one  of  the  principal."     I  never  saw  a  man  in  the  moment  of 
execution  so  struck  aa  he  appeared  to  be — palt  and  trembling,  scarcely 
able  to  stand.     Hamilton  blushed — and,  I  observed  was  much  affected 
at  his  behaviour.     Major  Bowman's  countenance  sufficiently  explained 
his  disdain  for  the  one  and  hia  sorrow  for  the  other.     •       •        •        • 
Some  moments  elapsed  without  a  word  passing  on  either  side.     From 
that  moment  my  resolutions  changed  respecting  Hamilton's  situation. 
I  told  him  that  we  would  return  to  our  respective  posts ;  that  I  would 
reconsider  the  matter,  and  let  him  know  the  result :  no  offensive  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  in  the  meantime.     Agreed  to;  and  we  parted. 
What  had  passed,  being  made  known  to  our  officers,  it  was  agreed  that 
we  should  moderate  our  resolutions. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  the  following  articles* 
were  signed,  and  the  garrison  capitulated : 

I. — Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton  engages  to  deliver  up  to  Colonel 
Clark,  Fort  Sackville,  as  it  is  at  present,  with  all  the  stores,  &c. 

II. — The  garrison  are  to  deliver  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war ;  and 
march  out  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  dec. 

III.— The  garrison  to  be  delivered  up  at  ten  o'«lockr  to-monroir. 
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IV.— Three  days  time  to  be  allowed  the  garrison  to  settle  their  ae- 
counts  with  the  inhabitants  and  traders  of  thia  pUce. 

V. — The  officers  of  the  garrison  to  be  allowed  their  necessary 
baggage,  itc. 

Signed  at  Post  St.  Vincent,  [Vincennes,]  24th  February,  1779. 

Agreed  for  the  following  reasons:  tho  remoteness  f'.om  succor;  the 
slate  snd  quantity  of  provisions,  Ac,  unanimity  of  odicers  and  men  in 
its  expediency  ;  the  honorable  lerma  allowed  ;  and  lastly,  the  confidence 
in  1  generous  enemy. 

[Signed,]  HENRY  HAMILTON, 

Lt.  Got,  and  Superintendent. 

The  business  being  now  nearly  at  an  end,  troopa  were  posted  iii  seve- 
ral  strong  houses  around  the  garrison,  and  patroled  during  the  night  to 
prevent  any  deception  that  might  be  attempted.  The  remainder  on 
duty  lay  on  their  arms ;  and,  for  the  first  time  fur  many  days  past,  got 
some  rest.  •  •  •  During  the  siege  I  got  only  one  man 
wounded :  not  being  able  to  lose  many,  I  made  them  aecure  themselves 
well.  Seven  were  badly  wounded  in  tlie  fort,  through  ports.*        *      * 

Hamilton's  surrender  of  St.  Vincent's,  or  Fort  Sackvillc,  put  a 
stop  of  course  to  the  proposed  purging  of  the  West  from  the  Long 
Knives.  The  Governor  and  some  others  were  sent  prisoners  to 
Virginia,  where  the  Council  ordered  their  confinoi  .at  in  jail, 
fettered  and  alone,  in  punishment  for  their  abominable  policy  of 
urging  barbarians  to  ultra  barbarism,  as  they  surely  had  done  by 
offering  rewards  for  scalps  but  none  for  prisoners,  a  course  which 
naturally  resulted  in  wholesale  and  cold-blooded  murder ;  the 
Indians  driving  captives  within  sight  of  the  British  forts  and  then 
butchering  them.  As  this  rigid  confinement,  however  just,  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Hamilton's  surrender.  General 
Phillips  protested  in  regard^to  it,  and  Jefferson,  having  referred  the 
matter  to  the  commander-in-chief,  Washington  gave  his  opinion 
decidedly  against  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Council  of  Vir- 
ginia released  the  Detroit  "  hair-buyer"  from  his  irons. f 

Clark  returned  to  Kaskaskias,  where,  in  conseqttence  of  the 
competition  of  the  traders,  he  found  himself  more  embarrassed 
from  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  which  had  been 
advanced  him  by  Virginia,  than  he  had  been  by  the  movements  of 
the  British ;  and  where  he  was  forced  to  pledge  his  own  credit 

-*  Our  extracta  fVom  Clark'i  Journal  we  owe  to  Dillon,  i.  167  to  173. 
f  Sparks'  Waihington,  vt.  316. — Almon'a  Remembrancer  for  1779,  pp.  337.  340.— Jet 
ftraon'a  Writing!,  i.  461  to  468. 
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to  procure  what  he  needed,  to  an  extent  that  influenced  vitally  his 
own  fortune  and  life  thenceforward. 

After  the  taking  of  Vincennes,  Detroit  was  undoubtedly  within 
the  reach  of  the  enterprising  Virginian,  had  he  but  been  able  to 
raise  as  many  soldiers  as  were  starving  and  idling  at  Forts  Lau- 
rens and  Mcintosh.*  He  could  not ;  and  Governor  Henry  hav^ ng 
promised  him  a  reinforcement,  he  concluded  to  wait  for  that,  a» 
his  force  was  too  small  to  both  conquer  and  garrison  the  British 
forts.  But  the  results  of  what  was  done  were  not  unimportant ; 
indeed,  we  cannot  estimate  those  results.  Hamilton  had  made 
arrangements  to  enlist  the  southern  and  western  Indiansf  for  the 
next  spring's  campaign ;  and,  if  Mr.  Stone  be  correct  in  his  sup- 
positions, Brant  and  his  Iroquois  were  to  act  in  concert  with  him.f 
Had  Clark,  therefore,  failed  to  conquer  the  Governor,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  that  vhe  West  would  have  been,  indeed, 
swept,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  mountains,  and  the  great  blow 
struck,  w'iiich  had  been  contemplated,  from  the  outset,  by  Britain. 
But  for  his  small  army  of  dripping,  but  fearless  Virginians,  the 
anion  of  a?l  the  tribes  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  against  the  colonies,, 
might  have  been  i  Tected,  and  the  whole  current  of  our  history 
changed. 

Turning  from  the  west  to  the  north,  we  find  a  new  cause  of 
trouble  arising  there.  Of  the  six  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Sene- 
cas,  Mohawks,  Cayugas,  and  Onondagas,  had  been,  from  the  out- 
set, inclining  to  Britain,  though  all  of  these,  but  the  Mohawks, 
had  now  and  then  tried  to  persuade  the  Americans  to  the  con- 
trary. During  the  winter  of  1778-9^  the  Onondagas,  who  had 
been  for  a  while  nearly  neutral,  were  suspected,  by  the  Americans, 
of  deception ;  aiid>  this  suspicion  having  become  iiearfy  know- 
ledge, a  band  was  sent,  early  in  April,  to  destroy  their  towns,  and 
take  such  of  them,  as  could  be  taken,  prisoners.  The  work 
appointed  was  done,  and  the  villages  and  wealth  of  the  poor 
savages  were  annihilated.  This  sudden  act  of  severity  startled  alL 
The  Oneidas,  hitherto  faithful  to  their  neutrality,  were  almmed, 
lest  the  next  blow  should  fall  on  them,  and  it  was  only  after  a  full 
e9q)lanation  that  their  fears  were  quieted.    As  for  the  Onondagas,. 

*  Citric  in  U«  letter  to  JeXhnon,  (Jefferion's  Writings,  i  4ft1 ,)  lajm  tfiat  with  000  men, 
when  he  first  reached  Illinoii,  or  with  300  after  the  conquest  of  St.  Vincents,  he  could 
have  taken  Detroit.  The  people  of  Detroit  had  great  rejoicings  when  they  heard  of 
Uu>ilton'&  capture,  and  the  garrison  of  the  fort  was  but  eighty  strong. 

t  Butler,  p.. 80.  t  Stone,  vol.  i.  p.  400.  ,. -^  .s. 
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it  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  they  would  sit  down  under  such  treat- 
ment ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  some  hundred  of  their  war- 
riors were  at  once  in  the  field,  and  from  that  time  forward,  a 
portion  of  their  nation  remained,  and,  we  think,  justly,  hostile  to 
the  United  Colonies.* 

Those  colonies,  meanwhile,  had  become  convinced,  from  the 
massacres  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley,  that  it  was  advisable 
to  adopt  some  means  of  securing  the  north-western  and  western 
frontiers  against  the  recurrence  of  such  catastrophes ;  and,  the  hos- 
tile tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  being  the  most  numerous  and  deadly 
foes,  it  was  concluded  to  begin  by  strong  action  against  them. 
Washington  had  always  said,  that  the  only  proper  mode  of  defence 
against  the  Indians  was  to  attack  them,  and  this  mode  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  on  this  occasion.  Some  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
isted, however,  as  to  the  best  path  into  the  country  of  the  inimical 
Iroquois ;  that  most  lovely  country  in  the  west  of  New  York,  which 
is  now  fast  growing  into  a  granary  for  millions  of  men.  General 
Sc.  '.yler  was  in  favor  of  a  movement  up  the  Mohawk  river;  the 
objection  to  which  route  was,  that  it  carried  the  invaders  too  near 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and  within  reach  of  the  British.  The  other 
coarse  proposed  was  up  the  Susquehanna,  which  heads,  as  all 
know,  in  the  region  that  was  to  be  reached.  The  latter  route  was. 
the  one  determined  upon  by  Washington  for  the  main  body  of 
troops,  which  was  to  be  joined  by  another  body  moving  up  the 
Mohawk,  and  also  by  detachments  coming  from  the  western  army, 
by  the  way  of  the  Alleghany  and  French  Creek ;  upon  further 
thought,  however,  the  movement  from  the  West  was  counter- 
manded.'' All  the  arrangements  for  this  grand  blow  were  made 
in  March  and  April,  but  it  was  the  last  of  July  before  General  Sul- 
livan got  his  men  under  way  from  Wyoming,  where  they  had 
gathered  ;  and,  of  course,  information  of  the  proposed  movements 
had  been  given  to  the  Indians  and  Tories,  so  that  Brant,  the  John- 
sons, and  their  followers  stood  ready  to  receive  the  invaders. 

They  were  not,  however,  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  Amer- 
icans ;  and,  having  been  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Newtown,  were 
driven  from  village  to  village,  and  their  whole  country  was  laid 
waste.  Houses  were  burned,  crops  arid  orchards  destroyed,  and 
every  thing  done  that  could  be  thought  of,  to  render  the  country 
uninhabitable.     Of  all  these  steps  Mr.  Stone  speaks  fully.    Forty 


*  Stone,  vol.  i.  p.  06. 

*  Sparki't  Washington,  vol.  vi.  pp.  183  et  $eq. 
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towns,  he  tell  us,  were  burnt,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  tliousand  bushels  of  corn.  Well  did  the  Senecas  name 
Washington,  whose  armies  did  all  this,  "the  Town  Destroyer." 
Having  performed  this  portion  of  his  work,  Sullivan  turned  home- 
ward from  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Genesee ;  leaving  Niagara, 
whither  the  Indians  fled,  as  to  the  strong  hold  of  British  power  in 
that  neighborhood,  untouched.  This  conduct,  Mr.  Stone  thinks 
"  difficult  of  solution,"  *  as  he  supposes  the  conduct  of  that  post 
to  have  been  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  expedition.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  fact.  Originally  it  had  been  part  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  to  attack  Niagara ;  f  but,  early  in  January,  Washington 
was  led  to  doubt,  and  then  to  abandon,  that  part  of  the  plan, 
thinking  it  wiser  to  carry  on,  merely,  some  operations  on  a  smaller 
scale  against  the  savages."! 

One  of  the  smaller  operations  was  from  the  West.  On  the  22d 
of  March,  1779,  Washington  wrote  to  Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead, 
who  had  succeeded  Mcintosh  at  Fort  Pitt,  that  an  incursion  into 
the  country  of  the  Six  Nations  was  in  preparation,  and  that  in  con- 
nection therewith,  it  might  be  advisable  for  a  force  to  ascend  the 
Alleghany  to  Kittanuig,  and  thence  to  Venango,  and  having  for* 
tified  both  points,  to  strike  the  Mingoas  and  Munceys  upon  French 
creek  and  elsewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  and  thus  aid  General 
Sullivan  in  the  great  blow  he  was  to  give  by  his  march  up  the 
Susquehanna.  Brodhead  was  also  directed  to  say  to  the  western 
Indians,  that  if  they  made  any  trouble,  tlie  whole  force  of  the  United 
States  would  be  turned  against  them,  and  they  should  be  cut  off 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  on  the  21st  of  April  these  orders 
were  countermanded,  and  the  western  commander  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  rod  for  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  and  western  lakes ;  and 
especially  to  learn  the  best  time  for  attacking  Detroit.  Whether 
this  last  advice  came  too  late,  or  was  withdrawn  again,  we  have 
no  means  of  learning;  but  Brodhead  proceeded  as  originally 
directed;  marched  up  the  Alleghany,  burned  the  towns  of  the 
Indians,  and  destroyed  their  crops.  || 

The  immediate  results  of  this  and  other  equally  prompt  and 
severe  measures,  was  to  bring  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and 
even  Wyandots,  to  Fort  Pitt,  on  a  treaty  of  peace.    There  Brod- 


•Vol.ii.  p.  36. 

t  SparktU  Washington,  toI.  vi.  pp.  120,  146. 

\  Ibid.,  pp.  163-166. 

ISparkt't  WtuMngton,  li.  206.  324.  384.  387. 
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head  met  them,  on  his  return  in  September,  and  a  long  conference 
was  held,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

Farther  west  during  this  summer  and  autumn  the  Indians  were 
more  successful.  In  July,  the  stations  being  still  troubled,  Colonel 
Bowman  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  country  of  the  Shawanese, 
acting  upon  Washington's  principle,  that  to  defend  yourselves  against 
Indians,  you  must  assail  them.  He  marched  undiscovered  into  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns  upon  the  Little  Miami,  and  so 
divided  and  arranged  his  forces,  as  to  ensure  apparent  success ; 
one  portion  of  the  troops  being  commanded  by  himself,  another 
by  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan;  but  from  some  unexpected  cause, 
his  division  of  the  whites  did  not  co-operate  fully  with  that  led  by 
Logan,  and  the  whole  body  was  forced  to  retreat,  afler  having 
taken  some  booty,  including  a  hundred  and  sixty  horses,  and 
leaving  the  town  of  the  savages  in  cinders,  but  also  leaving  the 
fierce  warriors  themselves  in  no  degree  daunted  or  crippled.f 

Nor  was  it  long  before  they  showed  themselves  south  of  the  Ohio 
again,  and  unexpectedly  won  a  victory  over  the  Americans  of  no 
slight  importance.  The  facts,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  them,  are 
these : 

An  expedition  which  had  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lexing- 
ton, where  the  first  permanent  improvements  were  made  in  April 
of  this  year,t  upon  its  return  came  to  the  Ohio  near  the  Licking,  at 
the  Y  ery  time  that  Colonel  Rogers  and  Captain  Benham  reached  the 
same  point  on  their  way  up  the  river  in  boats.  A  few  of  the  Indians 
were  seen  by  the  commander  of  the  little  American  squadron,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking ;  and  supposing  himself  to  be  far  superior 
in  numbers,  he  caused  seventy  of  his  men  to  land,  intending  to 
surround  the  savages;  in  a  few  moments,  however  he  found  he 
was  himself  surrounded,  and  after  a  hard  fought  battle,  only  twenty 
or  twenty-five,  or  perhaps  even  fewer,  of  the  party  were  left  alivcf 
It  was  in  connection  with  this  skirmish  that  a  coincidence  occurred 
which  seems  to  belong  rather  to  a  fanciful  story  than  to  sober  his- 
tory, and  which  yet  appears  to  be  well  authenticated.  In  the  party 
of  whites  was  Captain  Robert  Benham.  He  was  one  of  those  that 
fell,  being  shot  through  both  hips,  so  as  to  be  powerless  in  his 
lower  limbs ;  he  dragged  himself,  however,  to  a  tree-top,  and  there 
lay  concealed  from  the  savages  after  the  contest  was  over.     On  the 

*Manhall  i.  91.    See  General  Ray'i  opinion,  note  to  Batler,  110. 
fHolmei'i  AnnBli,il.  304;  note.  American  Pioneer,  ii.  346.  Butler,  101.  Manhill,  i.89. 
f  Butler,  2d  edition,  102.  (In  thir.  account  there  is  confiiiion ;  the  Indiana  are  represented 
u  coming  on  their  return  &om  Kentucky,  down  the  Little  Miami.)    McClung,  148. 
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evening  of  the  second  day,  seeing  a  raccoon,  he  shot  it,  but  no 
sooner  was  the  crack  of  his  rifle  heard  than  he  distinguished  a  hu- 
man voice,  not  far  distant ;  supposing  it  to  be  some  Indian,  he 
re-loaded  his  gun  and  prepared  for  defence ;  but  a  few  moments 
undeceived  him,  and  he  discovered  that  the  person  whose  voice 
he  had  heard  was  a  fellow-sufferer,  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  both  his  arms  were  broken !  Here  then,  were  the  only  two 
survivers  of  the  combat,  (except  those  who  had  entirely  escaped,) 
with  one  pair  of  legs  and  one  pair  of  arms  between  them.  It  will 
be  easily  believed  that  they  formed  a  co-partnership  for  mutual  aid 
and  defence.  Benham  shot  the  game  which  his  friend  drove  to- 
ward him,  and  the  man  with  sound  legs  then  kicked  it  to  the  spot 
where  he  with  sound  arms  sat  ready  to  cook  it.  To  procure  water, 
the  one  with  legs  took  a  hat  by  the  brim  in  his  teeth,  and  walked 
into  the  Licking  up  to  his  neck,  while  tihe  man  with  arms  was  to 
make  signals  if  any  boat  appeared  in  sight.  In  this  way  they 
spent  about  six  weeks,  when,  upon  the  27th  of  November,  they 
were  rescued.  Benham  afterward  bought  and  lived  upon  the  land 
where  the  battle  took  place ;  his  companion,  Mr.  Butler,  tells  us, 
was,  a  few  years  sincc.  still  living  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania. 

But  the  military  operations  of  1779  were  not  those  which  were 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  west.  The  passage  of  the 
Land  Laws  by  Vir^nia  was  of  more  consequence  than  the  losing 
or  gaining  of  many  battles,  to  the  hardy  pioneers  of  Kentucky  and 
to  tiieir  descendents.  Of  these  laws  we  can  give  at  best  a  vague 
outline,  but  it  may  be  enough  to  render  the  subject  in  some  de- 
gree intelligible. 

In  1779  there  existed  claims  of  very  various  kinds  to  the 
western  lands; 

1.  Those  of  the  Ohio,  Walpole,  and  other  companies,  who  had  a 
title  more  or  less  perfect,  from  the  British  government:  none  of 
these  had  been  perfected  by  patents,  however. 

2.  Claims  founded  on  the  military  bounty  warrants  of  1763  c 
some  of  these  were  patented. 

3.  Henderson^s  claim  by  purchase  from  the  Indians.  ^^ 

4.  Those  based  on  mere  selection  and  occupancy. 

5.  Others  resting  on  selection  and  survey,  without  occupancy. 

6.  Claims  of  persons  who  had  imported  settlers ;  for  each  such 
settier,  under  an  old  law,  fifty  acres  were  to  be  allowed. 

;;:  7.  Claims  of  persons  who  had  paid  money  into  the  old  colonial 
Treasury  lor  lanu.  ;i\»)if.  rsa"*  !i',*iiiw!^h(»s»  wjwpi:.  f: 
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8.  The  claims  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  to 
whom  Virginia  was  indebted. 

These  various  claims  were  in  the  first  place  to  be  provided  for, 
and  then  the  residue  of  the  rich  vallies  beyond  the  mountains 
might  be  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  parent  State.  In  May,*  the 
chief  laws  relative  to  this  most  important  and  complicated  subject 
were  passed,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
various  claims  which  might  be  presented,  and  give  judgment  ac- 
cording  to  the  evidence  brought  forward,  their  proceedings,  how- 
ever, to  remain  open  to  revision  until  December  1,  1780.  And  as 
the  subject  was  a  perplexed  one,  the  following  principles  were  laid 
down  for  their  guidance : 

I.  All  surveys  (without  patents,)  made  before  January  1,  1778, 
by  any  county  surveyor  commissioned  by  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, and  founded  (a)  upon  charter;  (b)  upon  importation  rights 
duly  proved ;  (c)  upon  treasury  rights,  (money  paid  into  the  colo- 
nial treasury ; )  (d)  upon  entries  not  exceeding  four  hundred  acres, 
made  before  October  26,  1763 ;  (e)  upon  acts  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly  resulting  from  orders  in  council,  &c.;  (f)  upon  any  war- 
rant from  a  colonial  governor,  for  military  services,  &c.  were  to  be 
good ;  all  other  surveys  null  and  void. 

II.  Those  who  had  not  made  surveys,  if  claiming  (a)  under  im- 
portation rights;  (b)  under  treasury  rights;  (c)  under  warrants  for 
military  services,  were  to  be  admitted  to  survey  and  entry. 

III.  Those  who  had  actually  settled,  or  caused  at  their  cost 
others  to  settle,  on  unappropriated  lands,  before  January  1,  1778, 
were  to  have  four  hundred  acres,  or  less,  as  they  pleased,  for  every 
family  so  settled ;  paying  $2.25  for  each  hundred  acres. 

IV.  Those  who  had  settled  in  villages  before  January  1,  1778, 
were  to  receive  for  each  family  four  hundred  acres,  adjacent  to  the 
village,  at  $2.25  per  hundred  acres ;  and  the  village  property  was 
to  remain  unsurveyed  until  the  general  assembly  could  examine 
the  titles  to  it,  and  do  fiiU  justice. 

V.  To  all  having  settlement  rights,  as  above  described,  was 
given  also  a  right  of  pre-emption  to  one  thousand  acres  adjoining 
the  settlement,  at  State  prices — forty  cents  an  acre. 

VI.  To  those  who  had  settled  since  January  1,  1778,  was  given 
a  pre-emption  right  to  four  hundred  acres,  adjoining  and  including 
the  settlement  made  by  them. 

VII.  All  the  region  between  Green  river,  the  Cumberland  moun- 
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tains,  Tennessee,  the  river  Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio,  was  reserved, 
to  be  used  for  military  claims. 

VIII.  The  two  hundred  thousand  acres  pjranted  Henderson  and 
his  associates,  October,  1778,  along  the  Oiao,  below  the  mouth  of 
Green  river,  remained  still  appropriated  to  them. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  various  classes  of  claimants,  the 
Legislature  offered  the  remainder  of  the  public  lands  at  forty  cents 
an  acre:  the  money  was  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  a  war- 
rant for  the  quantity  wished  taken  by  the  purchaser ;  this  warrant 
he  was  to  take  to  the  surveyor  of  the  county  in  which  he  wished 
to  locate,  and  an  entry  was  to  be  made  of  every  location,  so  spe- 
cial and  distinct  that  the  adjoining  lands  might  be  known  with 
certainty.  To  persons  unable  to  pay  cash,  four  hundred  acres 
were  to  be  sold  on  credit,  and  an  order  of  the  county  court  was  to 
be  substituted  for  the  warrant  of  the  Treasury. 

To  carry  these  laws  into  effect,  four  Virginians  were  sent  west- 
ward to  attend  to  claims;  these  gentlemen  opened  their  court  on 
the  13th  of  October,  at  St.  Asaphs,  and  continued  their  sessions  at 
various  points,  until  April,  26, 1780,  when  they  adjourned  to  meet 
no  more,  after  having  given  judgment  in  favor  of  about  three 
thousand  claims.  The  labors  of  the  commissioners  beuig  ended, 
those  of  the  surveyor  commenced;  and  Mr.  George  May,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  that  office,  assumed  its  duties  upon  the  lOtl  day 
of  that  month  the  name  of  which  he  bore.*  ^  -  «-  '  < 

•  ManbaU,  i,  82. 97.  See  al«o  Statute*  of  Virginia,  by  B.  W.  Leigb,  ii.  347.  348.  360. 
353.  388. 
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With  this  year  commences  the  history  of  those  troubles  relative 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  for  so  long  a  time 
produced  the  deepest  discontent  in  the  West.  Spain  had  taken 
the  American  part  so  far  as  to  go  to  war  with  Britain,  but  no 
treaty  had  yet  been  concluded  between  Congress  and  the  powers 
at  Madrid.  Mr.  Jay,  however,  had  been  appointed  Minister  from 
the  United  States,  at  the  Spanish  court,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  and  where  he  soon  learned  the  gras^'ng  plans 
of  the  Southern  Bourbons.  These  plans  indeed,  were  in  no 
degree  concealed,  the  French  Minister  being  instructed  to  inform 
Congress, — 

That  his  most  Christian  majesty,*  being  uninformed  of  the  appointment 
of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  treat  of  an  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  his  catholic  majesty.t  has  signified  to  his  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  United  States,  tiiat  he  wishes  most  earnestly  for  such  an 
alliance ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  way  more  easy,  has  commanded  him 
to  communicate  to  the  congress,  certain  articles,  which  his  catholic 
majesty  deems  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  his  crown,  and 
on  which  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  United  States  explain  them- 
selves with  precision  and  with  such  moderation,  as  may  consist  with 
their  essential  rights. 

That  the  articles  are,  ;   ;  > 

^  1.  A  precise  and  invariable  western  boundary  to  the  United  States. 

3.  The  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi. 

3.  The  possession  of  the  Floridas;  and, 

4.  The  land  on  the  left  or  eastern  side  of  the  river  Mississippi. 
That  on  the  first  article,  it  is- the  idea  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  that 

the  United  States  extend  to  the  westward  no  farther  than  i^ements 
were  permitted  by  the  royal  proclamation,  bearing  date  the  tdi  day  of 
October,  1763,  (that  is  to  say,  not  west  of  the  Allegbanies.) 

On  the  second,  that  the  United  States  do  not  consider  themselves  as 
Maving  any  right  to  navigate  the  river  Mississippi,  no  territory  belong- 
ing to  them  being  situated  thereon.  ^.^..^^.^  ^f  ,^ ^. i  ^,^' 
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On  the  third,  that  it  is  pro',r';>id  the  king  of  Spain  will  conquer  the 
Floridaa,  during  the  cour;  jf  the  preaent  war;  and  in  such  an  event, 
every  cause  of  dispute  relative  thereto,  betwen  Spain  and  these  United 
States,  ought  to  be  removed. 

On  the  fourth,  that  the  lands  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
whereon  the  settlements  were  prohibited  by  the  aforesaid  proclamation, 
are  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  proper  objecti 
against  which  the  arms  of  Spain  may  be  employed,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  permanent  conquest  for  the  Spanish  crov;n.  That  such  eon- 
quest  may,  probably,  be  made  during  the  present  war.  That,  therefore, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  reitrain  the  southern  states  from  making  any 
settlements  or  conquests  in  these  territories.  That  the  counoil  of  Madrid 
consider  the  United  States,  as  having  no  claim  to  those  territories,  eitlier 
as  not  having  had  possession  of  them,  befoie  the  preaent  war,  or  not 
having  any  foundation  for  a  claim  in  the  right  of  the  sovereignly  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  dominion  they  have  abjured.* 

These  extraordinary  claims  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  were  in  no 
respect  admitted  during  this  year  either  by  Mr.  Jay  or  Congress, 
and  in  October  a  full  statement  of  the  views  of  the  United  States 
as  to  their  territorial  rights,  was  drawn  up,  ptobably  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  sent  to  the  Ambassador  at  Madrid. f  Meantime,  as  Vir- 
ginia considered  the  use  of  the  Great  Western  river  very  neces- 
saiy  to  her  children,  Governor  Jefferson  had  ordered  a  foi  ^o  be 
constructed  upon  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
This  was  done  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1780,  by  General  G.  R. 
Clark,  who  was  stationed  at  the  Falls ;  and  was  named  by  him 
after  the  writer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  fort 
for  some  purposes  may  have  been  well  placed,  but  it  was  a  great 
mistake  to  erect  it,  without  notice,  in  the  country  of  the  Chicka- 
saws,  who  had  thus  far  been  true  friends  to  the  American  cause. 
They  regarded  this  unauth^^rized  intrusion  upon  their  lands  as  the 
first  step  in  a  career  of  conquest,  and  as  such  resented  it;  while 
the  settlers  of  Kentucky  looked  upon  the  mei^sure  with  but  little 
favor,  as  it  tended  to  diminish  the  available  force  in  their  stations, 
which  were  still  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  hostility  of  the  Shawa- 
nese  and  Wyandots.  The  inhabitants  of  these  stations,  mean- 
while, were  increasing  with  wonderful  rapidity  under  the  induce- 
ments presented  by  tiie  land  laws,  and  although  the  winter  of 
1779-80,  was  one  of  the  most  severe  ever  experienced  in  the 


*  See  Pitkin'i  HiMoij  of  the  United  States,  ii.  p.  92. 
t  Pitkin,  it,  613, 91.    Life  of  John  Jay,  i.  108,  aw. 
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West,  the  wild  animals  being  starved  and  frozen  in  the  forest, 
while  the  domesticated  fared  no  better  in  the  settlements,  —  still 
emigrants  crowded  over  the  mountains  as  soon  as  spring  opened. 
Three  hundred  large  family  boats  arrived  early  in  the  year  at  the 
Falls;  and  on  Beargrass  creek  was  a  population  containing  six 
hundred  serviceable  men.* — Nor  did  the  swarming  stop  with  the 
old  settlements ;  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  State  the  hunter 
Maulding,  and  his  four  sons,  built  their  outpost  upon  the  Red  river 
which  empties  into  the  Cumberland;!  while,  sometime  in  the 
spring  of  this  same  year.  Dr.  Walker,  and  Colonel  Henderson,  the 
first  visitor  and  first  colonist  of  Kentucky,  tried  to  run  the  line 
which  should  divide  Viiginia  from  Carolina,  (or  as  things  are  now 
named,  Kentucky  from  Tennessee,)  westward  as  far  as  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  an  attempt  in  which  they  failed. |  Nor  was  it  to  western 
lands  and  territorial  boundaries  alone  that  Virginia  directed  her 
attention  at  this  time;  in  May  we  find  her  Legislature  saying  that, 
«  Whereas,  it  is  represented  to  this  General  Assembly  that  there 
are  certain  lands  within  the  county  of  Kentucky,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  British  subjects,  not  yet  sold  under  the  law  of  escheats  and 
forfeitures,  which  might  at  a  future  day  be  a  valuable  fund  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  youth,  and  it  being  the  interest 
OF  THIS  Commonwealth  always  to  promote  and  encourage 

EVERY  DESIGN  WHICH  MAY  TEND  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MIND 
AND  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE  EVEN  AMONG  ITS  REMOTE 

CITIZENS,  whose  situation  in  a  barbarous  neighborhood  and  a  savage 
intercourse^  might  othertoise  render  unfriendly  to  science:  be  it  there- 
enacted,  that  eight  thousand  acres  of  land,  within  the  said  county 
of  Kentucky,  late  the  property  of  those  British  subjects,  ||  should 
be  vested  in  trustees,  *  as  a  free  donation  from  this  Commonwealth 
for  the  purpose  of  a  public  school,  cr  seminary  of  learning,  to  be 
erected  within  the  said  county,  as  soon  as  its  circumstances  and 
the  state  of  its  funds  will  permit.' " 

Such,  and  so  early  laid,  was  the  foundation  of  the  first  western 
Seminaiy  of  literature ;  just  five  years  after  the  forts  of  Boones- 
borough  and  Harrodsburg  rose  amidst  the  woods.  In  May  of  this 
year,  as  already  related,  St.  Louis  was  attacked  by  the  Britith  and 

*  Batkr,  Mcond  edition,  99.    .  .  ,;.  ...        '  ?  ' 

t  Monbead,  p.  83. 

f  Manhall,  i.  113.    Holme**  Annali,  ii.  304,  n  >e  3d. 

I  There  namei  were  Robert  McKeniie,  Henry  CoUint,  and  Aleaander  McKse. 
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Indiana**  Nor  uid  they  confiiu;  their  attcntif;!S  entirely  to  the 
Spanian's  rnd  the  more  distant  Woj't. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  just  before  the  return  of  Boone  to  the 
West,  the  most  formidable  invasion  of  Kentucky  took  place  of 
whicfi  her  annals  contain  any  notice.  A  body  of  six  hundred 
men,  Canadians  and  Indians,  commanded  by  Colonel  Byrd,  a 
British  officer,  and  accompanied  by  either  two  or  six  cannon, t 
marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Licking.  It  first  appeared,  on  the 
22d  of  June,  efore  Riddle's  station  on  the  south  fork  of  that 
river,  and  required  instant  surrender.  The  demand  could  not  be 
resisted,  as  the  Kentucky  stockades  were  powerless  against  can- 
non. Martin's  station  on  the  spme  stream  was  next  taken;- -and 
then,  lum  some  unexplained  cause,  the  whol"  body  of  invaders — 
whose  number  was  double  that  of  all  the  fighting  men  east  of  the 
Kentucky  river — iumed  right  about  face  and  hurried  out  of  the 
country  with  all  speed.  The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  British  commander,  horror-strick'^n  and  terrified 
at  the  excesses  and  cruelties'  of  his  savage  allies,  dared  not  go 
forward  in  the  task — by  no  >  ^ans  a  hopeless  one-^of  depopu- 
lating the  woods  of  Kentucky.| 

This  incursion  by  BjTd  and  his  red  friends,  little  as  it  had 
effected,  was  enough  to  cause  Clark,  who  had  just  returned  from 
his  labors  t  \  Fort  Jefferson,  and  who  found  at  the  Falls  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  recommending  an  attack  upon  the 
Indian  villages  north  of  the  Ohio—  to  take  immediate  steps  for 
the  chastisement  of  the  savages,  and  especially  for  the  destruction 
of  the  store  which  furnished  goods  to  the  natives.  This  was  situ- 
ated where  the  post  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1752  had  been, 
and  was  known  in  later  days  as  Loramie's  store.  When,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  his  determination,  Clark,  in  July,  went  to 
Harrodsburg  to  enlist  recruits,  he  foimd  the  whole  population 
crazy  about  land  entries,  Mr.  May,  the  Surveyor,  having  opened 
his  office  but  two  months  previous.  The  General  proposed  to  him 
to  shut  up  for  a  time  while  the  Indians  were  attended  to ;  the 
Surveyor  in  reply  expressed  a  perfect  willingness  to  do  so  in  case 
General  Clark  would  order  it,  but  said  that  otherwise  he  had  no 
authority  to  take  such  a  step.  The  order  was  accordingly  given 
and  public  notice  spread  abroad,  accompanied  by  a  full  statement 

*  Ante,  p.  183. 

t  Bntler^  110,— Mtnhkll  i.  107.— Boone'i  NamtiTe  in  FilMn,  44.  '' ' 

%  Butler,  110.-M«rth«U  i.  106.  - -^^^  »'^.  .  : 
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of  the  reasons  for  the  proceeding.  The  r»»s»ilt  proved,  IHi  usual, 
Clark's  sngafity ;  volunteers  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  'oon 
with  a  thousand  men  he  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking.  Silently 
and  swiftly  from  that  point  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  ^o^f\\  known 
as  Chillicothc,  on  the  Little  Miami,  and  then  the  Pickaway  towns 
on  Mad  river.  In  both  attacks  he  succeeded;  destroying  the 
towns,  burning  the  crops,  and  above  all  annihilating  the  British 
store  above  referred  to,  with  its  contents.  This  expedition,  the 
first  efficient  one  ever  undertaken  against  llie  Miami  aests  of 
enemies — for  a  time  relieved  Kentuck)  from  the  attack  of  any 
body  of  Indians  sufficir  itly  numerous  to  produce  serious  alarm.* 
During  this  period  of  comparative  quiet  those  measures  which  led 
to  the  cession  of  the  west  'rn  lands  to  the  United  States  began  to 
assume  a  definite  form.  ^^  .^,,,„  j        ,    .,  ..,».  ,  ,■■ 

Upon  the  25th  of  June,  1778,  when  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion were  Under  discussion  in  Congress,  the  objections  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  proposed  plan  of  union  were  brought  forward,  and 
among  them  was  this : 

«  It  WM  ever  the  confident  expectation  of  thin  Slate,  that  the  benefits  de- 
rived fron  a  successful  contest  were  to  be  general  and  proportionate ;  and 
that  the  property  of  the  common  enen^i  falling  in  consequence  of  a  pros- 
perous issue  of  the  war,  would  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  be  appro- 
priated to  their  use.  We  are  therefore  gready  disappointed  in  finding 
no  provision  made  in  the  confederation  for  empowering  the  Congress 
to  dispose  of  such  properly,  but  especially  the  vacant  and  impatenled 
lands,  commonly  called  the  crown  lunds,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  f<^  such  other  public  and  general  purposes.  The  juris* 
diction  ought  in  every  instance  to  belong  to  the  respective  states  within 
the  charier  or  determined  limits  of  which  such  lands  may  be  seated  ; 
but  reason  and  juattce  must  decide,  that  the  property  which  existed  in 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  previous  to  the  present  revolution,  ought 
now  to  belong  to  the  Congress,  in  Iruot  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  fought  and  bled  for  it  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  abilities ;  and  therefore  the  reward  ought  not  to  bo  prcdilec- 
tionally  distributed.  Shall  such  States  as  are  shut  out  by  situation  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  least  advantango  from  this  quarter,  be  left  to 
sink  under  an  enormous  debt,  whilst  others  are  enabled,  in  a  short 
period,  to  replace  all  their  expenditures  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
whole  confederacy .t 

•  See,  for  a  particular  account  of  tliia  ezpeditlM,  Stipp's  Miscellany,  03  tu  70.— Butler 
117.— Marshall  i.  109.— American  Pioneer,  i.  346.— Booiic'a  Narrative. — Fihon'e  Map. 
t  See  Secret  Journal,  i.  p.  377.  ,-.,  -^  -^.^.t,.^  , -_  ,—-1 
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Nor  was  New  Jersey  alone  in  her  views.  In  January  1779,  the 
Council  and  Assembly  of  Delaware,  while  they  authorized  iheir 
Delegates  to  ratify  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  also  passed  cer- 
tain resolutions,  and  one  of  them  was  in  these  words :  ,> 

Jtttolved  alto,  That  this  »tale  consider  ihemtelvei  justly  entitled  to  a 
right,  in  common  whh  the  members  of  the  Union,  to  that  extensive 
irtet  of  eounlry  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  property  of  which  was  not  veated  In,  or  granted  to,  indi- 
viduals at  the  coromoncement  of  the  present  war.  That  the  same  hath 
been,  or  may  be,  gained  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  native 
Indians,  by  the  blood  and  .treasure  of  all,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  a 
common  estate,  to  be  granted  out  on  terms  beneilcial  lo  the  United 
States.* 

But  this  protest,  however  positive,  was  not  enoupN  (of  Maty- 
land,  the  representatives  of  which  in  Congress,  preu>'n<od  upon 
the  21st  of  May,  1779,  their  instructions  relative  to  confirming  the 
much  talked-of  bond  that  was  to  make  the  colonies  one.  From 
those  instructions  we  select  the  following  passages : 

'  Virginia,  by  selling  on  the  most  moderate  terms  a  small  proportion  of 
the  lands  In  qnestion,  would  draw  jnto  her  treasury  vast  sums  of  money; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  sums  arising  firom  such  sales,  would  be  enabled 
to  lessen  her  taxes.  Lands  comparatively  cheap,  and  taxes  compara- 
tively low,  with  the  lends  and  taxes  of  an  adjacent  State,  would  quickly 
drain  the  State  thus  disadvantageously  circumstanced  of  its  most  useful 
inhabltanlfl  ;  its  wealth  and  its  consequence  in  the  seale  of  the  confede- 
rated Stales  would  sink  of  course.  A  elaim  so  injurious  to  more  than 
one  half,  if  not  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  supported 
by  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  right.  Yet  what  evidences  of  that  right 
have  been  produced  T  What  arguments  alleged  in  support  either  of  the 
evidence  or  the  right  T  None  that  we  have  heard  of  deserving  a  serious 
refutation.        •        •        •        • 

We  are  convinced,  policy  and  justice  inquire,  that  a  country  unsettled 
at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  claimed  by  the  British  crown,  and 
ceded  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  if  wrested  from  the  common  enemy 
by  the  blood  and  treasure  cf  the  thirteen  States,  should  be  considered  as 
a  common  property,  subject  to  be  parceled  out  by  Congress,  into  free, 
convenient,  and  Independent  governments,  in  suoh  manner,  and  at  such 
times  as  the  wisdom  of  that  assembly  shall  hereafisr  direct. 

Thus  convinced,  we  shculd  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  our  con- 
stitnenta,  were  we  to  auUiorize  yoa  to  ratify  on  their  bdhalf  the  coniede- 


*  Sm  Secret  JToanwl,!.  p.  439.. 
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ration,  unlMs  it  be  farther  eiplained.  We  have  coolly  and  diipaiiion* 
ately  coniidared  the  subjeel ;  we  have  weighed  probable  inconveniences 
and  hardships  against  the  sacrifice  of  just  ond  essential  rights :  and  do 
instruct  you  not  to  agree  to  the  confederation,  unless  an  ariicle  or  articles 
be  added  thereto  in  conformity  with  our  declaration.  Should  we  succeed 
in  obtaining  such  article  or  articles,  then  you  sre  hereby  fully  em* 
powered  to  accede  to  the  confederation.* 

These  difficulties  toward  perfecting  the  Union  were  increased 
by  the  passage  of  the  laws  in  Virginia,  for  disposing  of  the  public 
lands;  this,  as  we  have  stated,  was  done  in  May,  1779.  Appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences.  Congress,  upon  the  30th  of  October, 
in  that  year,  resolved  that  Virginia  be  recommended  to  reconsider 
her  Act  opening  a  land  office,  and  that  she  and  all  other  States 
claiming  wild  lands  be  requested  to  grant  no  warrants  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.f  The  iroubles  which  thus  threatened  to 
anse  from  the  claims  of  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  to  the  lands  which  other  colonies  regarded  as  com- 
mon property,  caused  New  York,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1780, 
to  pass  an  act  which  gave  to  the  Delegates  of  that  State  power  to 
cede  the  western  lands  claimed  by  her  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States.  This  law  was  laid  befora  Congress  on  the  7th  of  the  next 
month,  (March,  '80,  j: )  but  no  step  seems  to  have  been  taken  until 
September  6th,  1780,  when  a  resolution  passed  that  body  pressing 
upon  the  States  claiming  western  lands  the  wisdom  of  giving  up 
their  claims  in  favor  of  the  whole  country ;  ||  and  to  aid  this 
recommendation,  upon  the  10th  of  October,  was  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution —  §  which  formed  the  basis  of  all  after  action, 
and  was  the  first  of  those  legislative  measures  which  have  thus 
far  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan, — 

No.  9.  J?e«o/vei,— That  the  unappropriated  laiids  that  may  be  ceded 
or  relinquished  to  the  United  States,  by  any  particular  State,  pursuant 
to  the  recommendation  of  Congress  of  the  6th  day  of  September  last, 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and 
be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  States,  which  shall  become 
members  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence,  as  the  other  States :  that  each  State  which 


*  See  Secret  Journal,  i.  p.  436. 
t  Old  Journals,  iii.  384,  380. 
I  Old  Journali,  iii.  616. 
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shall  be  so  formed  shall  contain  a  suitable  extent  of  territory,  not  less 
than  100  nor  more  than  150  miles  square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circum- 
stonces  will  admit:  that  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses  whieh 
any  particular  stale  shall  have  incurred  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  in  subduing  any  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  forts  or 
garrisons  within  and  for  the  defence,  or  in  acquiring  any  part  of  the 
territorj  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquibued  to  the  United  States,  shall 
be  reirTibursed. 

That  the  said  lands  shall  be  granted  or  settled  at  such  times,  and  un- 
der such  regulations,  as  shall  hereafter  be  agreed  on  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  or  in  any  nine  or  more  of  them.* 

Such  were  the  steps  taken  in  relation  to  the  great  western  wil- 
derness during  the  year  of  which  we  ai-e  treating.  ^ 

And  soon  after,  in  December  of  that  year,  the  plan  of  conquer- 
ing Detroit  was  renewed  again.  In  1779  that  conquest  might 
have  been  effected  by  Clark  had  he  been  supported  by  any  spirit ;  f 
in  January  1780,  the  project  was  discussed  between  Washington 
and  Brodhead,  and  given  up  or  deferred,  as  too  great  for  the 
means  of  the  Continental  establishment :  J  in  the  following  Octo- 
ber so  weak  was  that  establishment  that  Fort  Pitt  itself  was  threat- 
ened by  the  savages  and  British,  while  its  garrison,  destitute  of 
bread,  while  there  was  an  abundance  in  the  country,  were  half 
disposed  to  mutiny.  ||  Under  these  circumstances.  Congress  being 
powerless  for  action,  Virginia  proposed  to  carry  out  the  original 
plan  of  her  western  General,  and  extend  her  operations  to  the 
Lakes;  we  find,  in  consequence,  that  an  application  was  made 
by  Jefferson  to  the  Commander-in-chief  for  aid,  and  that  on  the 
29th  of  December,  an  order  was  given  by  him  on  Brodhead  for 
artillery,  tools,  stores,  and  men.§  How  far  the  preparations  for 
this  enterprize  were  carried  and  why  they  were  abandoned  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover;  but  upon  the  26th  of  April  1781, 
Washington  wrote  to  General  Clark,  warning  him  that  Connolly, 
who  had  just  been  exchanged,  was  expected  to  go  from  Canada 


*  See  Land  Laws,  p.  338.  ' 

t  8u«  p.  314. 

\  Spafki'  Wtihington,  vi.  433. — An  attempt  upon  Natchei  wai  alio  contemplated  and 
abandoned. — ^Do.  do. 

g  Sparks'  Washington,  vii.  370. 
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to  Venango,  (Franklin,  mouth  of  French  creek,)  with  a  force  of 
refugees,  and  thence  to  Fort  Pitt,  with  blank  Commissions  for 
some  hundreds  of  dissatisfied  men  believed  to  be  in  that  vicinity.* 
From  this  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  Detroit  expedition  was 
not  abandoned  at  that  time. 

Two  other  facts  close  the  chronicle  of  1780 ;  the  one,  that  upon 
the  1st  of  November  the  county  of  Kentucky  was  divided  into 
the  three  counties  of  Lincoln,  Fayette,  and  Jefferson  ;t  the  other, 
the  passage  of  an  Act  in  May  for  establishing  the  town  of  Louis- 
ville.t  We  have  mentioned  the  survey  of  the  lands  at  the  Falls 
by  Bullitt,  in  1773,  on  account  of  John  Connolly ;  ||  and  also  the 
advertisement  of  that  gentleman  and  John  Campbell,  dated  April 
3,  1774.  §  Connolly,  however,  as  a  tory,  had  forfeited  his  title, 
and  in  the  present  year  Vir^nia  proceeded  to  dispose  of  his  share 
in  the  one  thousand  acres  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  But  as  Camp- 
bell, the  apparent  joint  owner,  was  in  captivity  in  1780,  final 
action  was  delayed  until  his  return.  This  having  taken  place, 
successive  acts  in  May  and  October,  '83,  and  October  '84,  were 
passed  protecting  and  securing  his  interests  while  the  share  of  his 
refugee  partner  was  disposed  of.lf  ^ 

•  Sparks'  WMhington,  yiu.  26.— Thi»  letter  ii  nu  in  the  Index  to  Mr.  Sparks'  work, 
t  Marshall,  i.  lU.— FUaon's  Map. 

t  Collection  of  Acta,  &c.,  relative  to  Louiaville.— Louisville,  1837,  p.  3. 
p.  162,  note.  §  p.  Do.  1  p.  161.— Acts  relative  to  Louisville,  pp.  4, 6, 9. 
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Virginia,  iu  accordance  with  the  recommendatioQ  of  Congress 
ahready  noticed,  upon  the  2d  of  January  of  this  year,  agreed  to 
yield  her  western  lands  to  the  United  States,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions ;  among  which  were  these ; — 1st,  no  person  holding  ground 
under  a  purchase  from  the  natives  to  him  or  his  grantors,  indivi- 
dually, and  no  one  claiming  under  a  grant  or  charter  from  the 
British  crown,  inconsistent  with  the  charter  or  customs  of  Virginia, 
was  to  be  regarded  as  having  a  valid  title :  and  2nd,  the  United 
States  were  to  guarantee  to  Virginia  all  the  territory  south-east  of 
the  Ohio  to  the  Atlantic,  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  Carolina.  These 
conditions  Congress  would  not  accede  to,  and  the  Act  of  Cession, 
on  the  part  of  the  Old  Dominion  failed,  nor  was  any  thing  farther 
done  until  1783.* 

Early  in  the  same  month  in  which  Virginia  made  her  first  Act 
of  Cession,  a  Spanish  captain,  with  sixty-five  men,  left  St.  Louis, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  some  one  of  the  British  posts  of  the 
north-west.  Whether  this  attempt  origbated  in  a  desire  to  re- 
venge the  English  and  Indian  siege  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  previous 
year,  or  whether  it  wf/s  a  mere  pretence  to  cover  the  claims  about 
that  time  set  up  by  Spain  to  the  western  country,  in  opposition  to 
the  coloniesf  which  she  claimed  to  be  aiding,  it  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  say.  But  these  facts,  that  the  point  aimed  at,  St.  Joseph's, 
was  far  in  the  interior — and  that  this  crusade  was  afterwards 
looked  to  by  the  court  of  Spain  as  giving  a  ground  of  territorial 
right — make  it  probable  that  the  enterprise  was  rather  a  legal  one 
against  the  Americans,  than  a  military  one  against  the  English : 
and  this  conclusion  is  made  stronger  by  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards 
having  taken  the  utterly  unimportant  post  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
having  claimed  the  country  as  belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain,  by 
right  of  conquest,  turned  back  to  the  quiet  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi again,  and  left  the  Long  Knives  to  prosecute  the  capture 
of  Detroit,  as  they  best  could.| 

•01dD«.ir.S6Ato267.  t  8«e  utep.SSl. 

I  Diplomttic  Comipondeace,  iii.  839  {  riii.  160.— Secret  Journali,  W.  64.  7«. 
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Upon  the  16th  of  April  in  this  year,  was  bom  at  Salem  upon  the 
Muskingum  river,  Mary  Heckewelder,  daughter  of  the  widely 
known  Moravian  missionary — the  earliest  bom  of  white  American 
children,  who  first  saw  the  light  north  of  the  Ohio;  and  in  her 
language  rather  than  our  own,  we  now  give  some  incidents  rela- 
tive to  the  Christian  Delawares  aad  their  teachers. 

Soon  after  my  birth,  times  becoming  very  troublesome,  the  settleo 
ments  were  often  in  danger  from  war  parties  ;  and  finally,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September  of  the  same  year,  we  were  all  made  prisoners.  First, 
four  of  the  missionaries  were  seized  by  a  party  of  Huron  warriors,  and 
declared  prisoners  of  war ;  they  were  then  led  into  the  camp  of  the 
Delawares,  where  the  death-song  was  sung  over  them.  Soon  sfter  they 
had  secured  them,  a  number  of  warriors  marched  off  for  Salem  and 
Shoenbrun.*  About  thirty  savages  arrived  at  the  former  place  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  broke  open  the  mission  house.  Here  they 
took  my  mother  and  myself  prisoners,  and  having  led  her  into  the 
street  and  placed  guards  over  her,  they  plundered  the  house  of  every 
thing  they  could  take  with  them  and  destroyed  what  was  left.  Then 
going  to  tako  my  mother  along  with  them,  the  savages  were  prevailed 
upon,  thi'cugh  the  intercession  of  the  Indian  females,  to  let  her  remain 
at  Salem  till  the  next  morning — the  night  being  dark  and  rainy  and 
almost  impossible  for  her  to  travel  so  far — they  at  last  consented  on 
condition  Uiat  she  should  be  brought  ir'3  the  camp  the  next  morning, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  she  was  safely  conducted  by  our 
Indians  to  Onadenhutten. 

After  experiencing  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  savages  for  some  time, 
they  were  set  at  liberty  again ;  but  were  obliged  to  leave  their  flourish- 
ing settlements,  and  forced  to  march  through  a  dreary  wilderness  to 
Upper  Sandusky.  We  went  bjp'land  through  Goseachguenk  to  the 
Wdholding,  and  then  partly  by  water  and  partly  along  the  banks  of  th« 
river,  to  Sandusky  Creek.  All  the  way  I  was  carried  by  an  Indian 
woman,  carefully  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  on  her  back.  Our  journey 
was  exceedingly  tedious  and  dangerous ;  some  of  the  canoes  sunk, 
and  those  that  were  in  them  lost  all  their  provisions  and  every 
thing  they  had  saved.  Those  that  went  by  land  drove  the  cattle,  a 
pretty  large  herd.  The  savages  now  Jrove  us  along,  the  missionaries 
with  their  families  usually  in  their  midst,  surrounded  by  their  Indian 
converts.  The  roads  were  exceedingly  bad,  leading  through  a  con- 
tinuation of  swamps. 

Having  arrived  at  Upper  Sandusky,  they  built  small  huts  of  logs  and 
bark  to  screen  them  from  the  cold,  having  neither  beds  nor  blankets, 
and  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty  and  want ;  for  the  savages 

*  Monnut  Townt. 
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had  by  degrees  stolen  almost  every  thing,  bolli  from  the  missionaries 
and  Indians,  on  the  journey.  We  lived  here  extremely  poor,  oflen- 
Umes  very  little  or  nothing  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger ;  and  the 
poorest  of  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  live  upon  their  dead  cattle,  which 
died  for  want  of  pasture*  .        .  ,  .„  .    .,,  f.    .  .  .   ,. 

To  this  account  by  one  who  is,  from  her  age  at  the  time, 
but  a  second-hand  witness,  we  may  add  the  following  particu- 
lars. We  have  already  mentioned  the  rise  of  the  Christian-Indian 
towns  upon  the  Muskingum.  During  the  wars  between  the  north- 
west savages  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  frontier-men, 
the  quiet  converts  of  Post,  Zeisberger,  and  Heckewelder  had  any 
other  than  a  pleasant  position.  The  Wyandots  thought  they  l-^s- 
trayed  the  red  men's  interests  to  their  religious  white  kinsfolk ;  the 
pale-faced  Indian-hatei's  of  the  Kenawha,  doubted  as  little  that  the 
"  praying'*  Delawares  played  them  false,  and  favored  the  fierce 
warriors  of  the  lakes.f  Little  by  little  these  suspicions  and  jeal- 
ousies assumed  form,  and  the  missionaries  having  uC^'^iilly  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  interpreting  to  the  Delaware  chiefs,  certain 
letters  received  from  Pittsburgh,  measures  were  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, as  early  it  seems,  as  1779,  to  remove  them  from  the  American 
borders,  and  thus  prevent  their  interference.  No  result  followed 
at  that  time  firom  the  steps  alluded  to;  but  in  1780  or  '81,  the 
Iroquois  were  asked  at  a  council  held  at  Niagara  to  remove  the 
Muskingum  Christians,  as  the  settlements  were  in  the  countiy 
claimed  by  the  Fiiie  Nations.  The  New  York  savages  were  per- 
fectly willing  the  thing  should  be  done,  but  were  not  willing  to  do 
it  themselves,  so  they  sent  (o  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewaysj:  a 
message  to  the  effect  ttiat  they  might  have  the  Moravian  congre- 
gations to  make  soup  of.  The  Ottawas  in  their  turn  declined  the 
treat  and  sent  the  message  to  the  Kurons,  or,  as  they  are  most 
commonly  called,  tie  W}randocs.  These,  together  with  Captain 
Pipe,  the  war  chief  of  the  Delawares,  who  was  the  enemy  of  the 
missionaries  because  they  taught  peace,  carried  the  wish  of  the 
English  into  execution,  in  the  manner  narrated  by  the  daughter  of 
the  Moravian  leader.  At  Detroit,  whither  four  of  the  Europeans 
were  taken  in  October,  Heckewelder  and  his  Co-laborers  were 

*  American  Pioneer,  ii.  224. 

t  In  Oct.  1777,  a  party  of  American!  crowed  the  Ohio  to  attack  the  Moravian  towni . — 
Heckewelder's  Narrative,  166. 

I  The  Ojibbeways  or  Odjibwayi,  ai  it  i«  lately  written  in  conformity  w:th  the  true 
•ovQd  and  old  ^tiiig.— Schoolcraft'i  Algic  Reaearcbea^-^American  State  Paper* ,  V. 
707. 718. 
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tried ;  but  as  even  Captain  Pipe  could  find  no  other  charge  against 
them  than  that  of  interpreting  the  American  letters  above  referred 
to,  they  were  discharged  and  returned  to  their  families  at  San- 
dusky, toward  the  close  of  November.* 

While  the  English  and  their  red  allies  were  thus  persecuting 
the  poor  Moravians  and  their  disciples  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Americans  were  preparing  to  do  the  same  thing,  only,  as  the 
event  proved,  in  a  much  more  effectual  style.  In  the  spring  of 
1781,  Colonel  Brodhead  led  a  body  of  troops  against  some  of  the 
hostile  Delawares,  upon  the  Muskingum.  This,  a  portion  of  his 
followers  thought,  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  destroy 
the  Moravian  towns,  and  it  wrs  with  difficulty  he  could  withhold 
them.  He  sent  word  to  Heckewelder,  and  tried  to  prevent  any 
attack  upon  the  members  of  his  flock.  In  this  attempt  he  appears 
to  have  succeeded ;  but  he  did  not,  perhaps  could  not,  prevent 
the  slaughter  of  the  troops  taken  from  the  hostile  Delaware  . 
First,  sixteen  were  killed,  and  then  nearly  twenty.  A  chief,  who 
came  under  assurances  of  safety  to  Brodhead's  camp,  was  also 
murdered  by  a  noted  partisan,  named  Wetzel,  f  From  that  time, 
the  Virginians  rested,  imtil  autumn,  when  the  frontier  men,  led  by 
Colonel  David  Williamson,  marched  out  expressly  against  the 
towns  of  the  christian  Delawares ;  but  they  found  that  the  Hurons 
had  preceded  them,  and  the  huts  and  fields  of  the  friends  of  peace 
were  deserted.  J 

The  particular  cause  of  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  the  series  of  attacks  made  during  this  year  by  small 
bands  of  Indians,  along  the  whole  range  of  stations,  from  Laurel 
Hill  to  Green  river.  The  details  of  these  incursions  may  be 
found  in  Withers'  Border  Warfare,  225,  and  Marshall's  Kentucky, 
I.  115.  Among  these  details,  the  mass  of  which  we,  of  necessity, 
omit,  is  the  following,  which  seems  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
Squire  Boone's  station,  near  Shelbyville,  being  very  much  ex- 
posed, those  '  within  it  determined  to  seek  a  place  of  greater 
security:  while  on  their  way  to  the  Beargrass  settlements  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Indians.     Colonel  Floyd,  hearing  of  this, 

'   *  See  a  foil  account  in  Heckew«Ider'a  Narrative,  230-^9. 

'  t  Heckewe!der's  Narrative,  214. — Doddridge,  291,  (the  date  is  in  this  account  1780, 
bnt  we  presume  wrongl]r.)~-Border  Warfiire,  219 ;  Withers  follows  Doddridge,  but  both 

dta^v  from  Hockewelder,  who  says  1781 For  a  full  account  of  Lewis  Wetzel,  the  very 

embodiment  of  the  most  reckless  class  of  frontier  men,  see  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany, 
i.J21, 161, 169,  177. 
\  Bord«r  Warftre,  229.    Doddridge,  282. 
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hastened  with  twenty-five  men  against  the  enemy,  but  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  of  two  hundred  savages,  and  lost  h?lf  his  men. 
Among  those  in  his  party  was  Captain  Samuel  Wells,  with  whom 
Floyd  had  been  for  some  time  at  feud.  This  gentleman,  as  he 
retreated,  saw  his  superior  officer,  bui  ^^rsonal  foe,  on  foot,  nearly 
exhausted,  and  hard  pressed  by  the  invaders,  on  the  point  of 
falling  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury ;  instantly  dismounting,  he  forced 
Colonel  Floyd  to  take  his  place  in  the  saddle,  and  being  himself 
fresh,  ran  by  the  side  of  the  horse,  supporting  the  fainting  rider, 
and  saved  the  lives  of  both.  It  will  readily  be  believed  their 
enmity  closed  with  that  day.*  H«r  ;^ 

In  addition  to  the  incursions  by  the  northern  Indians,  this  year 
witnessed  the  risings  of  the  Chickasaws  against  Fort  Jefferson, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  unwisely  built  in  their  country, 
without  leave  asked.  The  attack  was  made  under  the  direction 
of  Colbert,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  acquired  great  influence  with 
the  tribe,  and  whose  descendants  have  since  been  among  their 
influential  chiefs.  The  garrison  were  few  in  number,  sickly,  and 
half  starved ;  but  some  among,  them  were  fool-hardy  and  wicked 
enough  to  fire  at  Colbert,  when  under  a  flag  of  truce,  which  pro- 
voked the  savages  beyond  all  control,  and  had  not  Clark  arrived 
with  reinforcements,  the  Chickasaws  would  probably  hav  i  had  all 
the  scalps  of  the  intruders.  As  it  was,  the  fort  was  relieved,  but 
was  soon  after  abandoned,  as  being  too  far  from  the  settlements, 
and  of  very  little  use  at  any  rate.f 

Meantime  the  internal  organization  of  Kentucky  was  proceeding 
rapidly.  Floyd,  Logan,  and  Todd  were  made  county  Lieutenants 
of  Jefierscm,  Lincoln,  and  Fayette,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel ; 
while  William  Pq)e,  Stephen  Trigg,  and  Daniel  Boone,  were 
made  Lieutenant  Colonels,  to  act  for  the  others  in  case  of  need. 
Clark  was  made  Brigadier  General,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
military  affairs,  his  head  quarters  being  at  the  Falls,  between 
which  point  and  the  Licking  he  kept  a  row  galley  going,  to  inter- 
cept parties  of  Indians,  though  to  very  little  purpose.  George 
May,  who  had  been  surveyor  for  the  whole  county  of  Kentucky, 
after  the  division  had  Jefferson  assigned  him ;  jwhile  Thomas 
Marshall  was  appointed  to  the  same  post  in  Fayette,  and  James 
Thompson  In  Lincoln.     Of  the  three,  however,  only  the  last 

*  Bader,  Sd  edition,  116.— Manhtll,  i.  IIS.— ManhaU,  layi  thii  took  place  in  April, 
Bntler  in  September,  and  refen  to  Colonel  F.'e  MS.  letten. 
t  Bntler,  Sd  edition,  119. 
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opened  his  office  during  this  year,  and  great  was  the  discontent  of 
those  waiting  to  enter  the  fertile  lands  of  the  two  counties  which 
were  thus  kept  out  of  their  reach ;  a  discontent  ten-fold  the  greater 
in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  in  relation  to  her  depreci- 
ated currency,  the  eflect  of  which  was  to  make  land  cost  in  specie 
only  half  a  cent  an  acre.* 

One  other  event  will  close  the  western  annals  of  1781,  and  no 
more  important  event  has  yet  been  chro  licled :  it  was  the  large 
emigration  of  young  unmarried  women,  into  a  region  abounding  in 
young  unmarried  men ;  its  natural  result  was  the  rapid  increase  of 
population.!  And  here,  in  imitation  of  the  first  historian  of  Ken- 
tucky, we  may  properlyj  introduce  some  notice  of  the  modes  of 
life  prevailing  at  that  early  period. 

Then,  the  women  did  the  offices  of  the  household ;  milked  tho  cows, 
cooked  the  mess,  prepared  the  flax,  spun,  wove,  and  made  the  garment 
of  linen  or  linsey;  the  men  hunted,  and  brought  in  the  meat;  they 
planted,  ploughed,  and  gathered  in  the  corn  ;  grinding  it  into  meal  at  the 
hand-mill,  or  pounding  it  into  hominy  in  the  mortar,  was  occasional- 
ly the  work  of  either,  or  the  joint  labor  of  both.  The  men  exposed 
themselves  alone  to  danger ;  they  fought  the  Indians,  they  cleared  the 
land,  they  reared  the  hut,  or  built  the  fort,  in  which  the  women  were 
placed  for  safety.  Much  use  was  made  of  the  skins  of  deer  for  dress  ; 
while  the  buffalo  and  bear  skins  were  consigned  to  the  floor,  for  beds 
and  covering.  There  might  incidentally,  be  a  few  articles  brought  to 
the  country  for  sale,  in  a  private  way ;  but  there  was  no  store  for  supply. 
Wooden  vessel),  either  turned  or  coopered,  were  in  common  use  as 
table  furniture.  A  tin  cop  was  an  article  of  delicate  luxury,  almost  as 
rare  as  an  iron  fork.  Every  hunter  carried  his  knife ;  it  was  no  less  the 
implement  of  a  warrior :  not  unfreqaentiy  the  rest  of  the  family  was 
left  with  but  one  or  two  for  the  use  of  all.  A  like  workmanship  com- 
posed the  table  and  the  stool ;  a  slab,  hewed  with  the  axe,  and  slicks  of 
a  similar  manufacture,  set  in  for  legs,  supported  both,  When  the  bed 
was  by  chance  or  refinement,  elevated  above  the  ilcur,  and  given  a 
fixed  place,  it  was  often  laid  on  slabs  placed  across  polos,  supported  on 
forks,  set  in  the  earthen  floor ;  or  where  the  floor  was  puncheons,  the 
bedstead  was  hewed  pieces,  pinned  on  upright  posts,  oif  let  into  them 
by  auger  holes.  Other  utensils  and  furniture,  were  of  a  corresponding 
description,  applicable  to  the  time. 

The  food  was  of  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritive  kind.  The 
richest  milk,  the  finest  butter,  and  best  meat,  that  ever  delighted  man's 
palate,  were  hers  eaten   with  a  relish  which  health  and  labor  only 


•  Mmball,  i.  IM. 


t  Ibid,  189. 
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know.  Those  were  sliared  by  friend  and  stranger  in  every  cabin,  with 
profuse  hospitality.  ,,;..,  ,  ,  •" 

Hats  were  made  of  the  native  fur;  and  the  buflTalo  wool  employed  in 
the  composition  of  cloth,  as  was  also  the  bark  of  the  wild  nettle. 

There  was  some  paper  money  in  the  country,  which  had  not  depro- 
ciated  one  half  .ior  even  a  fourth  as  much  as  it  had  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment.    If  there  was  any  gold  or  silver  its  circulation  was  suppressed. 

The  price  of  a  beaver  hat,  was  five  hundred  dollars.* 

y 

The  hunting  shirt  was  universallv  worn.  This  was  a  kind  of  loose 
frock,  reaching  half  wa;  ^own  t'  highj,  with  large  sleeves,  open  be- 
fore, and  so  wide  as  to  lu><  '-'%*'  ..  ot  or  more  when  belted.  The  cape 
was  large,  and  sometimes  iii.<'wnf'"  fringed  with  a  ravelled  piece  of 
cloth  of  a  different  color  i  '.  .     f  the  hunting  shirt  jtself.     The 

bosom  of  his  dress  served  as  a  wallet  '  ild  a  chunk  of  bread,  cakes, 
jerk,  tow  for  wiping  the  barrel  of  the  rifle,  or  any  other  necessary  for 
the  hunter  or  warrior.  The  belt  which  was  always  tied  behind  an- 
swered iievcral  purposes,  besid  }s  that  of  holding  the  dress  together.  In 
cold  weather  the  mittens,  and  sometimes  the  bullet-baj  occupied  the 
front  part  of  it.  To  the  right  side  was  suspended  the  tomahawk,  and 
to  the  left  the  sculping  knife  in  its  leathern  sheath.  The  hunting  shirt 
wua  generally  made  of  linsey,  sometimes  of  coarse  linen,  and  a  few  of 
dressed  deer  skins.  These  last  were  very  cold  and  uncomfctable  in 
wet  weatiher.  The  shirt  and  jacket  were  of  the  common  fashion.  A 
pair  of  drawers  or  breeches  and  leggins,  were  the  dress  of  the  thighs 
and  legs,  a  pair  of  moccasins  answered  for  the  feet  much  better  than 
shoes.  These  were  made  of  dressed  deer  skin.  They  were  mostly 
made  of  a  single  piece,  with  a  gathering  seam  along  the  top  of  the  foot, 
and  another  from  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  without  gathers,  as  high  as  the 
ankle  joint  or  a  little  higher.  Flaps  were  left  on  each  side  to  reach 
some  distance  up  the  legs.  These  were  nicely  adapted  to  the  ankles 
and  lower  part  of  the  leg  by  thongs  of  deer  skin,  so  that  no  dust,  gra- 
vel, or  snow,  could  get  within  the  moccasin. 

The  moccasins  in  ordinary  use  cost  but  a  few  hours  labor  to  make 
them.  This  was  done  by  an  instrument  denominated  a  moccasin  awl, 
which  was  made  of  the  back  spring  of  an  old  clasp-knife.  This  awl, 
with  itH  buck-horn  handle,  was  an  appendage  of  every  shot  pouch 
strap,  together  with  a  roll  of  buckskin  for  mending  the  moccasins.  This 
was  the  labor  of  almost  every  evening.  They  were  sewed  together 
and  patched  with  deerskin  thongs,  or  whangs  as  they  were  commonly 
called. 

In  cold  weather  the  moccasins  were  well  stuffed  with  deers*  hair,  or 


*  See  Marshall'*  Hiitory  of  Kentucky,  i.  p.  133. 
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dry  leaves,  so  as  to  k^ry  ihe  feet  comfortably  warm ;  but  in  wet  wea- 
ther it  was  usually  sad  that  wearing  them  was  "u  decent  way  uf  going 
barefooted  ;"  and  such  was  the  fact,  owing  to  the  spongy  texture  of  the 
leather  of  ,;hich  they  were  made. 

Owing  to  this  defective  covering  of  the  feet,  more  than  to  any  other 
circumstance,  the  greater  nunriber  of  our  hunters  and  warriors  were  af- 
flicted w^th  the  rheumatism  in  their  limbs.  Of  this  disease  ihcy  were 
all  apprehensive  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  and  therefore  always  slept  with 
their  feet  to  the  fire  to  prevent  or  cure  it  as  well  as  they  could.  This 
practice  unquestionably  had  a  very  salutary  effect,  and  prevented  many 
of  them  from  becoming  confirmed  cripples  in  early  life.  .^ 

The  fort  consisted  of  cabins,  blockhouses  and  stockades.  A  range 
of  cabins  commonly  formed  one  side  at  least  of  the  fort.  Divisions,  or 
partitions  of  logs  separated  the  cabins  from  each  other.  The  walls  on 
the  outside  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the  slope  of  the  roof  being 
turned  wholly  inward.  A  very  few  of  these  cabins  had  puncheon 
floors,  the  greater  part  were  earthen. 

The  blockhouses  were  built  at  the  angles  of  the  fort.  They  pro- 
jected about  two  feet  beyond  the  outer  walls  of  the  cabins  and  stockades. 
Their  upper  stories  were  about  eighteen  inches  every  way  larger  in  di- 
mension than  the  under  one,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  story  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  a  lodgment  under 
their  walls.  In  some  forts  instead  of  blockhouses,  the  angles  of  the  fort 
were  furnished  with  bastions.  A  large  folding  gate,  made  of  thick 
slabs,  nearest  the  spring  closed  the  fort.  The  stockades,  bastions,  cabins, 
and  blockhouse  walls  were  furnished  with  port  holes  at  proper  heights 
and  distances.  The  whole  of  the  outside  was  made  completely  bullet 
proof. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  ;  for  the 
whole  of  this  work  wai  made  without  the  aid  of  a  single  nail  or  spike 
of  iron,  and  for  this  reison,  such  things  were  not  to  be  had. 

In  some  places,  luss  exposed,  a  single  blockhouse,  with  a  cabin  or 
two  constituted  the  whole  fort. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  the  inhabi- 
tants in  general  married  young.  There  was  no  distinction  of  rank,  and 
very  little  of  fortune.  On  these  accounts  the  first  impression  of  love 
resulted  in  marriage ;  and  a  family  establishment  cost  but  a  little  labor 
and  nothing  else. 

'J^In  the  first  years  of  the  settlement  of  this  country,  a  wedding  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  whole  neighborhood,  and  the  frolic  was  anticipated 
by  old  and  young  with  eager  expectation.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  it  is  told  that  a  wedding  was  almost  the  only  gathering  which 
wes  not  accompanied  with  the  labor  of  reaping,  log  rolling,  building  a 
cab'n,  or  planning  some  scout  or  campaign.  ^  ■       ,-^. 
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la  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day,  the  groom  and  hie  attendants  a«- 
rwiiiDied  ui  lilt  <toui.c  of  hii  father  for  the  purpoae  of  reaching  the  n.  n- 
aion  of  hia  bride  by  noon,  which  waa  the  uaual  lime  for  celebrating  the 
nuptials ;  which  for  certain  must  talte  place  before  dinner. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  an  asiemblage  of  people,  without  a  atofti 
tailor,  or  roantuamalter  wl''iin  an  hundred  milea ;  and  an  asaemblage  of 
horaea,  without  a  blackaroiih  or  aaddler  within  an  equal  distance.  The 
gentleman  dressed  in  shoepacks,  moccasins,  leather  breeches,  leggings, 
linsey  hunting  shirts,  and  all  liorae-mado.  The  Indies  dresLcd  in  linsejr 
petticoats  and  linsey  or  linen  bed  gowns,  coarse  shoes,  stockings,  hand- 
kerchiefs and  buckskin  gloves,  if  any.  If  there  were  any  buckles, 
rings,  buttons,  or  ruffles,  they  were  the  relics  of  old  times,  family  pieces 
from  parents  or  grand-parents.  The  horses  were  caparisoned  with  old 
saddles,  old  bridles  or  halters,  and  pack-saddles,  with  a  bag  or  blanket 
thrown  over  them :  a  rope  or  airing  aa  often  constituted  the  girth  as  a 
piece  of  leather. 

The  march,  in  double  file,  war  often  interrupted  by  the  narrowness 
and  obstructions  of  our  horse  paths,  as  they  were  called,  for  we  had  no 
roads :  and  theae  difficulties  were  often  increased  sometimes  by  the 
good,  and  sometimes  by  the  ill  will  of  neighbovs,  by  falling  trees  and 
tying  grape  vines  across  ihe  way.  Sometimes  an  ambuscade  was  formed 
by  the  way-side,  and  an  unexpected  discharge  of  several  guns  took 
place,  so  as  to  cover  th j  wedding  company  with  smoke.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  the  scene  which  followed  this  discharge :  the  sudden  spring  of 
the  horses,  the  shrieks  uf  the  girls,  and  the  chivalrio  bustle  of  their 
partners  to  save  them  from  fallii>g.  Sometimes,  in  spita  of  all  that 
could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  some  were  ihrown  to  the  ground.  If  a 
wrist,  elbow,  or  ankle  happened  to  be  sprained  it  was  tied  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  little  more  was  thought  or  said  about  it. 

Another  ceremony  commonly  took  place  before  the  pnrty  reached  the 
house  of  the  bride,  after  the  practice  of  making  whisky  began,  which 
was  at  an  early  period  ;  whnn  Ihe  party  were  about  a  mile  from  the  place 
of  their  destination,  two  young  men  would  single  out  to  run  for  the 
bottle ;  the  worse  the  path,  the  more  logs,  brush,  and  deep  hollows  the 
better,  as  these  obstacles  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  greater  display 
of  intrepidity  and  horsemanship.  The  English  fox  chase,  in  point  of 
danger  to  the  riders  and  their  horses,  is  nothing  to  this  race  for  the 
bottle.  The  start  was  announced  by  an  Indian  yell ;  logs,  bntsb,  muddy 
hollows,  hill  and  glen,  were  speedily  passed  by  the  rival  ponies.  The 
bottle  was  always  filled  for  the  occasion,  so  that  there  was  no  use  for 
judges  ;  for  the  first  who  reached  the  door  was  presented  with  the  prize, 
with  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the  company.  On  approaching 
them,  he  announced  his  victory  over  hts  rival  by  a  shrill  whoop.  At 
the  head  of  the  troop,  he  gave  the  bottle  first  to  the  groom  and  his 
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atlendanta,  and  then  to  each  pair  in  lurceaaion  to  the  rear  of  the  line, 
giving  each  a  dram ;  and  then  putting  the  bottle  in  (he  boaom  of  hia 
hunting  ihirt  took  bii  atalion  in  the  compsiny. 

The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  preceded  the  dinner,  which  waa  a  tub- 
■tantial  backwooda  feaat  of  berf,  perk,  fowla,  and  sometimea  veniaoR 
and  bear  meat,  roaatod  and  boiled,  with  plenty  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and 
other  vegetablna.  During  the  dinner  the  greateat  hilaiity  alwaya  pre* 
vailed  ;  although  the  (ab}e  might  be  a  large  alab  of  timber,  hewed  out 
with  a  broad  axe,  aupported  by  four  aticka  aet  in  auger  holea,  and  (he 
furni(ure  aume  old  pewter  diahea,  and  pUtea,  the  reat  wooden  bowla 
and  trenchera ;  a  few  pewter  apoons,  much  battered  about  the  edgea, 
were  to  be  aeen  at  aome  tablea.  The  reat  werr  made  of  horna.  If 
knivea  were  aearee,  the  deficiency  waa  made  up  by  the  acalping  knivee 
which  were  carried  in  aheatha  auapended  to .  the  belt  of  (he  hunting 
•hirt. 

After  dinner  the  dancing  commenced,  and  generally  laaled  till  the 
next  morning.  The  figurea  of  the  dancea  were  thrtfe  and  four  handed 
reels,  or  square  aets,  and  jiga.  The  commencement  waa  alwaya  a 
square  four,  which  waa  followed  by  what  waa  called  jigging  it  off; 
that  is,  two  of  the  four  would  single  out  for  a  jig,  and  were  followed  by 
the  remaining  couple.  The  jigs  were  often  accompanied  with  what 
was  called  cutting  out ;  that  is,  when  either  of  the  parties  became  tired 
of  the  dance,  on  intimation  the  place  waa  supplied  by  some  one  of  the 
company  without  any  interruption  of  the  dance.  In  thia  way  a  dance 
waa  oAen  continued  till  the  musician  waa  heartily  tired  of  his  situation. 
Towaid  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  if  any  of  the  company,  through 
weariness,  attempted  to  oonceal  themselvea,  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping 
they  were  hunted  up,  paraded  on  the  floor,  and  the  fiddler  ordered  to 
play  "  Hang  on  till  to-morrow  morning." 

About  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  a  deputation  of  the  young  ladies  stole  off 
the  bride,  and  put  her  to  bed.  In  doing  this,  it  frequently  happened  that 
they  had  to  ascend  a  ladder  instead  of  a  pair  of  alairs,  leading  from  the 
dining  and  ball  room  to  the  loft,  the  floor  of  which  was  made  of  clap- 
boards lying  loose  and  without  nails.  Thia  ascent,  one  might  think, 
would  put  the  bride  and  her  attendanta  to  the  bluah  ;  but  aa  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  was  commonly  behind  the  door,  which  was  purposely  opened 
for  the  occaaion,  and  its  routlds  at  the  inner  ends  were  well  hung  with 
hunting  shirts,  petticoats,  and  other  articlea  of  clothing,  the  candlea 
being  oti  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  house,  the  exit  of  the  bride  waa  noticed 
but  by  few.  Thia  done,  a  deputation  of  young  men  in  like  manner 
stole  off  the  groom,  and  placed  him  snugly  by  the  side  of  his  bride. 
The  dance  still  continued ;  and  jf  seats  happened  to  be  scarce,  which 
was  often  the  ease,  every  young  man,  when  not  engaged  in  the  dance, 
was  obliged  to  offer  his  lap  as  a  seat  for  one  of  the  girla :  avd  the  offer 
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waa  ture  (o  be  nceeplAt!.  In  the  midiit  of  thii  hilarity  the  bride  and 
groom  were  not  forgotten.  Pretty  late  in  the  night,  aome  one  would 
remind  the  company  that  the  new  couple  muat  stand  in  need  of  some 
refreshment :  black  R«f|)r,  which  wax  the  name  of  the  bottle,  wns  called 
for,  nnd  sent  up  the  ladder,  but  Mmetimes  black  Betty  did  not  go  nlone, 
I  have  many  times  seen  as  much  bread,  beef,  pork  and  cabbnge  sent 
along  with  her,  as.  would  nflord  n  good  meal  for  half  n  d'<*.en  hungry 
men.  The  young  counle  were  compelled  to  eal  and  drink,  more  or  loss, 
of  whatarer  waa  ofTi/cd  them. 

It  ofton  happened  that  some  neighbors  or  relations,  not  being  asked  to 
the  wedding,  took  oflbnce ;  and  the  mode  of  revenge  adopted  by  them 
on  such  occasions,  was  that  of  cutting  oft  the  manes,  furetops,  and  tails 
of  the  horses  of  the  wedding  company. 

I  will  proceed  to  state  the  usual  manner  of  trttling  a  young  couple  in 
the  world. 

A  spot  was  selected  on  a  piece  of  land  of  one  of  the  parents,  for  their 
habitation.  A  day  was  appointed,  shortly  aAer  their  marriage,  for 
commencing  the  work  of  building  their  cabin.  The  fatigue  party  con* 
sisted  of  choppers,  whose  business  it  was  to  fell  the  trees  nnd  cut  them 
off  at  proper  lengths.  A  man  with  a  team  for  hauling  them  to  the 
place,  and  arranging  them,  properly  asaorted,  at  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  building,  a  carpenter,  if  luch  he  might  be  called,  whose  business  it 
was  to  search  the  woods  for  a  proper  tree  for  making  clapboard",  (or  the 
roof.  The  tree  for  this  purpose  must  be  straight  grained  and  fiom  three 
to  four  feef  in  diameter.  The  boards  were  split  four  feet  long,  with  a 
large  frow,  and  as  wide  ai  the  timber  will  allow.  They  were  used  with- 
out planing  or  shaving.  Another  division  wera'bmployed  in  getting  pun- 
cheons fot  the  floor  of  the  cabin  ;  this  wws  done  by  splitting  trees,  about 
eighteen  inches  in  dinmeter,  and  hewing  the  faces  of  them  with  a  broad 
axe.  They  were  hftlf  the  length  of  the  floor  they  wore  intended  to 
make. 

The  materials  for  thcicabih  were  mostly  prepared  on  the  flrst  day  and 
sometimes  the  foundamii  laid  in  the  evening.  The  second  day  was 
allotted  for  the  raising. 

In  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  neighbors  collected  for  the  raising. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  the  eloctioapf  four  corner  men,  whose 
business  it  was  to  notch  and  place  the  logs.  The  rest  of  the  company 
furnished  them  with  the  timbers.  In  the  meantime  the  boards  and  pun- 
cheons were  collacting  for  the  floor  and  roof,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
cabin  was  a  tew  rounds  high  tho  sleepers  and  floor  began  to  be,  laid. 
The  door  was  made  by  sawing  or  cutting  the^logs  in  one  side  so  as  to 
make  an  opening  i$oul  three  feet  wide.  This  opening  wal  secured 
by  upright  piec««  of  timber  abbut  three  inches  thick,  through  which 
holes  wero^bred  into  the  ends  of  the  logs  for  ttie  purpose  of  pinning 
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them  I'uit.  A  similar  opening,  but  wider,  was  made  nt  the  end  for  the 
chimney.  This  was  built  of  logs  and  made  large  to  admit  of  n  hack 
and  jambs  of  stone.  At  the  square,  two  end  logs  projected  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  beyond  the  wall  to  receive  iM  butting  poles,  as  they 
were  called,  against  which  the  ends  of  the  first  row  of  ciapbonrds  wss 
supported.  The  roof  was  formed  by  making  the  end  logs  shorter  until 
a  single  lug  formed  the  comb  of  the  roof,  on  these  logs  the  clapboards 
were  placed,  the  ranges  of  them  laping  some  distance  over  those  next 
below  them  and  kept  in  their  places  hy  logs,  placed  at  proper  diatances 
upon  them. 

The  roof,  and  sometimes  the  floor,  were  fini'l'ed  on  the  same  day  of 
th«  raising.  A  third  day  was  commonly  spent  by  a  few  carpenters  in 
leveling  off  the  floor,  making  a  clapboard  door  and  a  table.  This  last 
was  made  of  a  split  slab,  and  supported  by  four  round  legs  set  in  auger 
holes.  Some  three  legged  stools  were  made  in  the  same  manner.  Some 
pins  stuck  in  the  logs  at  the  back  of  the  house  supported  some  clap- 
boards which  served  for  shelves  for  the  table  furniture.  A  single  fork, 
placed  with  its  lower  end  in  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  the  upper  end  fas- 
tened to  a  joist  served  for  a  bedstead,  by  placing  a  pole  in  the  fork  with 
one  end  through  a  crack  between  the  logs  of  the  wall.  This  front  pole 
was  crossed  by  a  shorter  one  within  the  fork,  with  its  outer  end  througli 
another  crack.  From  the  front  pole,  througli  a  crack  between  the  logs 
of  the  end  of  the  house,  the  boards  were  put  on  which  formed  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  bed.  Sometimes  other  poles,  were  pinned  to  the  fork  a 
little  distance  above  these,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  front  and 
foot  of  the  bed,  while  the  walls  were  theauyports  of  its 'back  uiid  head. 
A  few  pegs  around  the  wills  for  a  display  of  the  coau  of  ihe  .woman, 
and  hunting  shirts  of  the  men,  asd  two  small  forks  or  bucks*  horns  to  a 
joist  for  the  rifle  and  shot  pouch,  completed  thu  carpenter  work. 

In  the  mean  lime  masons  were  at  work.  With  the  heart  pieces  of 
the  timber  of  which  the  clapboards  were  made,  they  made  billets  for 
chunking  up  the  cracks  between  the  lo^s  of  the  eabin  and  chimney,  a 
large  bed  of  mortar  was  made  for  daubing  up  those  cracks ;  a  few  stones 
formed  the  back  aad  jambs  of  the  chimney.  ^ 

The  cabin  being  finished,  the  ceremony  of  house-warming  took  plaee, 
before  the  young  couple  were,  permitted  to  move  into  it. 

Tile  house-warming  was  a  dance  of  a  whole  night's  continuance, 
made  upi  of  the  relations  of  the  bride  and  groom,  and  their  neighbors. 
On  the  day  following  the  young  couple  took  possesafon  oC  their  new 
mansion. 

At  hous9  raisings,  log  rollings,  and  harvest  parties,  every  one  was 

expected  to  do  his  duly  faithfully.     A  person  who  did  not  perform  his 

share  of  laboj:  on  these  occasions,  was  i.jsignated  by  the  epithet  of 

"Lawunce,**  or  some  other  title  still  more  opprobious ;  and  when  it 
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c.Mne  to  his  turn  to  require  the  like  aid  fram  his  neighbors,  the  idler 
soon  felt  his  punishment,  in  their  refusal  to  attend  to  his  calls. 

Although  there  was  no  legal  compulsion  to  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary duty,  yet  every  man  of  full  age  and  sisse  was  expected  to  do  his  full 
share  of  public  service.  If  he  did  not  do  so  he  was  *'  Hated  out  as  a 
coward."  Even  the  want  of  any  article  of  war  equipments,  such  as 
ammunition,  a  sharp  flint,  a  priming  wire,  a  scalping  knift,  'tt  toma- 
hawk,  was  thought  highly  disgraceful.  A  man,  who  without  a  reason- 
able  cause  failed  to  go  on  a  scout  or  campaign  when  it  came  to  his  turn, 
met  with  an  expression  of  indignation  in  the  countenances  of  all  his 
neighbors,  and  epithets  of  dishonor  were  fastened  upon  him  without 
mercy. 

Debts,  which  make  such  an  uproar  in  civilized  life  were  but  little 
known  among  our  forefathers  at  the  early  settlement  of  this  country. 
After  the  depreciation  of  the  continental  paper  they  had  no  money  of 
any  kind ;  every  thing  purchased  was  paid  for  in  produce  or  labor.  A 
good  cow  and  calf  was  often  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  alum  salt.  If 
a  contract  was  not  punctually  fulfilled,  the  credit  of  the  delinquent  was 
at  an  end.  ^ 

Any  petty  theft  was  punished  with  all  the  infamy  that  could  be  heap- 
ed on  the  offender.  A  man  on  a  campaign  stole  from  his  comrade  a 
cake  out  of  the  ashes,  in  which  it  was  baking:  he  was  immediately 
named  *'  The  bread  rounds."  This  epithet  of  reproach  was  bandied 
about  in  this  way,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  a  group  of  men,  one  of 
them  would  call  "  Who  comes  there  ?"  Another  would  answer,  "  The 
bread  rounds."  If  any  one  meant  to  be  more  serious  about  the  matter, 
he  would  call  out  "  Who  stole  a  cake  out  of  the  ashes  ?"  Another  re- 
plied, by  giving  the  name  of  the  man  in  full ;  to  this  a  third  would  give 
confirmation,  by  exclaiming,  "  That  is  true  and  no  lie."  This  kind  of 
"  tongue-li>shing"  he  was  doomed  to  bear,  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign, 
as  well  M  for  years  after  his  return  home. 

If  a  theft  was  detected,  in  any  of  the  frontier  settlements,  a  summary 
mode  of  punishment  was  always  resorted  to.  The  first  settlers,  as  far 
as  I  knew  of  them,  had  a  kind  of  innate,  or  hereditary  detestation  of 
the  crime  of  theft,  in  any  shape  or  degree,  and  their  maxim  was,  that 
"  a  thief  must  be  whipped."  If  the  theft  was  of  something  of  some 
value,  a  kind  of  jury  of  the  neighborhood,  after  hearing  the  testimony, 
would  condemn  the  culprit  to  Moses  Law,  that  is  to  forty  stripes,  save 
one.  If  the  tlieft  was  of  some  small  article,  the  offender  was  doomed 
to  carry  on  his  back  the  flag  o(  the  United  States,  which  then  consisted 
of  thirteen  stripes.  In  either  case,  some  able  hands  were  selected  to 
execute  the  sentence,  so  that  the  stripes  were  sure  to  be  well  laid  on. 

This  puaishment  was  followed  by  a  sentence  of  exile.    He  then  was 
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informed  that  he  must  decamp  in  so  many  days,  and  be  seen  there  to 
more  on  penalty  of  having  the  number  of  his  stripes  doubled. 

If  a  woman  was  giver,  to  tattling  and  slandering  her  neighbors,  she 
was  furnished  by  common  consent,  with  a  kind  of  patent-right  to  say 
whatever  she  pleased,  without  being  believed.  Her  tongue  was  then 
said  to  be  harnless,  or  to  be  no  scandaL 

With  all  their  rudeness,  these  people  were  given  to  hospital  ty,  and 
freely  divided  their  rough  fare  witli  a  neighbor,  or  stranger,  and  would 
'have  been  offended  at  the  offer  of  pay.  In  their  settlements  and  forts, 
they  lived,  they  worked,  they  fo«ght,  and  feasted,  or  suffered  together, 
'in  cordial  harmony.  They  were  warm  and  constant  in  their  friendships. 
On  the  other  hand  they  were  revengeful  in  their  resentments.  iVnd  the 
j)oint  of  honor  sometimes  led  to  personal  combats.  If  one  man  called 
another  a  liar,  he  was  considered  as  having  given  a  challenge  which  the 
person  who  received  it  must  accept,  or  be  deemed  a  coward,  and  the 
charge  was  generally  answered  on  the  spot,  with  a  blow.  If  the  injur- 
ed ptvson  was  decidedly  unable  to  fight  the  aggressor,  he  might  get  a 
friend  to  do  it  for  him.  The  same  thing  took  place  on  a  charge  of  cowar- 
dice, or  any  other  dishonorable  action,  a  battle  4nust  follow,  and  the 
perscn  who  made  the  charge  must  fight,  either  the  person  against  whom 
he  made  the  eharge  or  any  champion  who  choose  to  espouse  his  cause. 
Thus  circumstanced,  our  people  in  early  times  were  much  more -cautious 
of -speaking  evil  of  their  neighbors  than  they  are  at  present. 

Senetimes  pitched  battles  occurred,  in  which  time,  place  and  seconds, 
were  appointed  beforehand.  I  remember  having  seen  one  of  those 
pitched  battles  in  any  father's  fort,  when  a  boy.  One  of  the  young  men 
Icnew  rery  well  beforehanu  tint  he  should  get  the  worst  of  the  battle, 
and  no  doubt  lepented  the  engagement  to  fight;  but  there  was  no  getting 
over  it.  The  point  of  honor  demanded  the  risk  of  battle.  He  got  his 
-whipping-;  they  then  shook  hinnds  and  were  good  friends  afterwards. 

The  mode  r.C  single  combats  in  those  days  was  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  although  no  weapons  were  used,  fists,  teeth,  and  feet  were  em- 
ployed at  will,  but  above  ^1,  the  detestable  practice  of  gouging,  by  which 
eyes  were  sometiaaes  put  out,  rendered  this  node  of  fighting  frightful 
indeed;  it  was  not  however,  so  destructive  as  the  stiletto  of  an  Ifalian, 
the  knife  of  a  Spaniard,  the  small  sword  of  the  Frenchman,  or  the  pistol 
■of  the  Ameiican  or  En^ish  duelist. 

Instances  of  seduction  and  bastardy  did  not  frequently  happen  in  our 
early  times.  I  remember  one  instance  of  the  former,  in  which  the  life 
of  the  man  was  pot  in  jeopardy  by  the  resentment  of  the  family  to 
which  the  girl  belonged.  Indeed,  considering  the  chivalrons  temper  of 
our  people,  this  crime  could  not  then  take  place  without  great  personal 
danger  from  the  brothers,  or  other  relations  of  the  victims  of  seduction, 
'family  honor  being  then  estimated  at  an  high  rate. 
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I  do  not  recollect  that  profane  language,  was  much  more  prevalent  in 
our  early  times  than  at  present. 

Amon^  the  people  with  whom  I  wa*  most  conversant,  there  was  no 
ether  vestige  of  the  Christian  religion  than  a  faint  observation  of  Sun* 
day,  and  (hat  merely  as  a  day  of  rest  for  the  aged,  and  a  play  day  for 
the  young.* 
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The  sufferings  of  the  Moravians  did  not  close  with  1781.  Irr 
the  following  spring,  some  of  them  who  had  been  literally  starving 
through  the  winter,  returned  to  their  old  places  of  abode,  to  gather 
what  they  could  of  the  remainder  of  their  property,  and  busied 
themselves  in  collecting  the  com  which  had  been  left  in  the  fields- 
About  the  time  they  returned  for  that  purpose,  parties  of  Wyandots 
came  down  upon  the  settlements,  and  slew  many.  This  excited 
the  frontier-men,  and  believing  a  connection  to  exist  between  the 
acts  of  the  Wyandots  and  the  late  movements  of  the  Moravians,  it 
was  determined  to  attack  and  extirraiuate  the  latter^  or  at  least  to 
waste  their  lands  and  destroy  their  towns.-  Eighty  or  ninety  men 
met  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  objects  just  named,  and  marched 
in  silence- and  swiftness  upon  the  devoted  villages.  They  reached 
them;  by  threats  and  lies  got  ho7d  of  the  gleaners  scattered 
among  them,  and  bound  their  prisoners,  while  they  deliberated 
upon  their  fate.  Williamson,  the  commander  of  the  party,  put  the 
question;  Shall  these  men,  women  and  children  be  taken  to  Pitts- 
burg, or  be  killed?  Of  the  eighty  or  ninety  men  present,  sixteen 
or  eighteen  only  were  for  granting  their  lives;  and  the  prisoners 
were  told  to  prepare  for  death.  They  prepared  for  death,  and 
soon  were  dead;  slaughtered,,  some  say  in  one  way,  and  some  in 
another;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  ■  'gbty  or  ninety  American 
men  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  about  forty  men,  twenty  wouicn,  and 
and  thirty-four  children, — all  defenceless  and  innocent  fellow 
Christians.* 

'    *  See  Doddridge'*  Note;<,  Part  Second.  'm*^'. 

+  Heckewelder's  Narrative,  313.338.    Doddridge,  348.  355.    Wither*'  Border  War- 
fare, 233. 339.    American  Fianeer,  U.  435.  438. 
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It  wai  in  March  of  1782,  that  this  great  murder  was  committed. 
And  as  the  tiger,  having  once  tasted  blood,  longs  for  blood,  so  it  was 
with  the  frontier-men ;  and  another  expedition  was  at  once  organized, 
to  make  a  dash  at  the  towns  of  the  Moravian  Delawares  and  Wyan- 
dots upon  the  Sandusky.*  No  Indian  was  to  be  spared ;  friend  or 
foe,  every  red  man  was  to  die.f  The  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  Colonel  William  Crawford,  Washington's  old  agent  in  the 
west.  He  did  no',  want  to  go,  but  found  it  could  not  be  avoided. 
The  troops,  numbering  nearly  five  hundred  men,  marched  in  June 
to  'he  Sandusky  uninterrupted.  There  they  found  the  towns  de- 
sei'ted  and  the  savages  on  the  alert.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the 
whites  were  forced  to  retreat.  In  their  retreat  many  left  the  main 
body,  and  nearly  all  who  did  so  perished.  Of  Crawford's  own  fate 
we  have  the  following  account  by  Dr.  Knight,  his  companion.^ 

Monday  morning  the  tenth  of  June,  we  were  paraded  to  march  to 
Sandusky,  about  thirty-three  miles  distant ;  they  had  eleven  prisoners  of 
us  and  four  scalps,  the  Indians  being  seventeen  in  number. 

Colonel 'Crawford  was  very  desirous  to  see  a  certain  Simon  Girty, 
who  lived  with  (he  Indians,  and  was  on  this  account  permitted  to  go  to 
town  the  same  night,  with  two  warriors  to  guard  him,  having  orders  at 
the  same  time  to  pass  by  the  place  where  the  Colonel  had  turned  out 
his  horse,  that  they  might,  if  possible,  find  him.  The  rest  of  us  were 
taken  as  Tar  as  the  old  town,  which  was  within  eight  miles  of  the  new. 

Tuesday  morning,  the  eleventh,  Colonel  Crawford  was  brought  out 
1o  us  on  purpose  to  be  marched  in  with  the  other  prisoners.  I  asked 
the  Colonel  if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Girty?  He  told  me  he  had,  .ind  that 
Girty  had  promised  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  him,  but  that  the 
Indians  were  very  nnich  enraged  against  the  prisoners;  particularly 
Captain  Pipe,  one  of  the  chiefs;  he  likewise  told  me  that  Girty  had  in- 
formed him  that  his  son-in-law,  Colonel  Harrison,  and  his  nephew, 
William  Crawford,  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Shawanese,  but  had 
been  pardoned.  This  Captain  P'pe  had  come  from  the  town  about  an 
hour  before  Colonel  CrawT'^.u,  and  had  painted  all  the  prisoners'  faces 
black.    As  he  was  painting  me  he  told  me  I  should  go  to  the  Shawa- 

*  On  the  20th  of  May  of  this  year,  advertigementB  are  said  to  have  been  made  at 
Wheeling,  of  a  new  state  to  be  founded  on  the  Muskingum ;  the  plan  was  headed  by  a 
certain  J.  who  had  been  in  England     See  Day's  Historical  'Collections  of  Pennsylvania, 

f.eo. 

t  From  Heckewelder  (Narrative,  342.)  we  learn  that  the  Indians  knew  this  determina- 
tion ;  their  spies,  who  were  cunstantly  abioad — having  found  it  written  with  coal  upon  the 
peeled  trees  of  the  camp,  near  the  Ohio.  AH  such  writings  they  copied  and  took  to  some 
one  who  could  read  them. 

^  See  American  Pioneer,  ii.  282,  a  statement  derived  from  the  Wyandots,  to  the  effect 
that  Girty  wished  (e  s^ve  Crawford  j  not  from  mercy,  however,  bnt  on  speculation. 
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nese  towns  aud  see  my  frieads,  When  the  Colonel  arrived  he  painted 
him  black  also,  told  him  he  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  that  he  would  have 
him  shaved  when  he  came  to  see  his  friends  at  the  Wyandot  town. 
When  we  marched  the  Colonel  and  I  were  kept  back  between  Pipe  and 
Wyngenim,  the  two  Delaware  chiefs ;  the  other  nine  prisoners  were 
sent  forward  with  another  party  of  Indians.  As  we  went  along  we  saw 
four  of  the  prisoneri?  lying  by  the  path  tomahawked  and  scalped,  some 
of  them  were  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  each  other.  When  we 
arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  pbce  where  the  Colonel  was  executed, 
we  overtook  the  five  prisoners  that  remained  alive ;  the  Indians  had 
caused  them  to  sit  down  on  the  ground,  as  they  did  also  the  Colonel 
•nd  me  at  some  distanee  from  them.  I  was  there  given  in  eliarge  to 
an  Indian  fellow  to  be  taken  to  the  Shawanese  towns.. 

In  the  place  where  we  were  now  made  to  sit  down,  there  was  a  num~ 
ber  of  squaws  and  boys,  who  fell  en  the  five  prisoners  and  tomahawked 
them.  There  was  a  certain  John  McKinly  amongst  the  prisoners,  for- 
merly an  officer  in  the  tSth  Virginia  regiment,  whose  head  an  old  squaw 
cut  off,  and  the  Indians  kicked  k  about  upon  the  ground.  The  young 
Indian  fellows' came  often  where  the  Colonel  and  I  were,  and  dashed 
the  scalps  in  our  faces.  We  were  then  conduced  along  toward  the 
place  where  the  Colonel  was  afterwards  executed  i  when  we  came  with- 
in about  half  a  mile  of  it,  Simon  Girty  met  us,  with  several  Indians  op. 
horseback ;  he  spoke  to  the  Colonel,  but  as  I  was  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  behind,  could  not  hear  what  passed  between  them. 

Almost  every  Indian  we  met  struck  us  either  with  sticks  or  the:  Ests.. 
Girty  waited  till  I  was  brought  up  and  asked,  was  that  the  Doetor?  f 
told  him  yes,  and  went  towards  him  reaching  out  my  hand,  but  he  hid 
me  begone,  and  called  me  a  damned  rasca,  uf~'>  which  the  fellows  vhc 
liad  me  in  charge  pulled  me  along..  Girty  rtu;;  up  "''v: '  nue  and  told  me 
I  was  to  go  to  tbe  Shawanecs  towns. 

■  When  we  went  to  the  fire  the  Coki  i?  was  s  7ij'>pf'J  :  wi  i,  ordr.ed  to 
sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  then  they  beat  him  with  sucks  and  their  fists. 
Presently  after  I  was  treated  in  the  same  manner.  They  then  tied  & 
rope  to  the  foot  of  a  post  about  fifteen  feet  high,  bound  the  Colonel's- 
hands  behind  his  back  and  fastened  the  rope  to- the  ligature  between  his 
wrists.  The  rope  was  long  enough  for  him  to  sit  down  or  walk  round 
the  post  once  or  twice,  and  return  the  same  way.  The  Colonel  then 
called  to  Girty  auJ  asked  if  they  intended  to  burn  him  1  Girty  an- 
swered, yes.  The  Colonel  said  he  would  take  it  all  patiently.  Upoa 
this,  C:.piaiB  Pipe,  a  Delaware  chief,  made  a  speech  to  the  Indians,  Tiz : 
about  thirty  or  forty  men,  sixty  or  seventy  squaws  and  boys> 

^Vii(.  n  the  speech  was  finished  they  all  yelled  a  hideous  and  hearty 
aeic.il  tO  wh  -t  lad  been  said.  The  Indian  men  then  took  up  their  guns 
and  shot  powder  into  the  Colonel's  body,  from  hi»  fe^t  as  far  up  as  hi» 
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neck.  I  think  that  not  less  than  seventy  loads  were  discharged  upon 
his  naked  body.  They  then  crowded  about  him,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
obtervation,  cut  off  his  ears;  when  the  throng  had  dispersed  a  little,  I 
saw  the  blood  running  from  both  sides  of  his  head  in  consequence 
thereof. 

The  fire  was  abo  t  six  or  seven  yards  from  the  post  to  which  the 
Colonel  was  tied ;  it  was  made  of  small  hickory  poles,  burnt  quite 
through  in  the  middle,  each  end  of  the  poles  remaining  about  six  feet  in 
length.  Three  or  four  Indians  by  turns  would  take  up,  individually, 
one  of  these  burning  pieces  of  wood  and  apply  it  to  his  naked  body, 
already  burnt  black  Mith  the  powder.  These  tormentors  presented 
themselves  on  every  side  of  him  with  the  burning  faggols  and  poles. 
Some  of  the  squaws  took  broad  boards,  upon  which  they  would  carry  a 
quantity  of  burning  coals  and  hot  embers  and  throw  on  him,  so  that  in 
■\  short  time  he  had  nothing  but  coals  of  fire  and  hot  ashes  to  walk  upon. 

In  the  midst  of  these  extreme  tortures,  he  called  to  Simon  Girty  and 
begged  of  him  to  shoot  him ;  but  Girty  making  no  answer,  he  called  to 
him  again.  Girty,  then,  by  way  of  derision,  told  the  Colonel  he  had 
no  gun,  at  the  same  time  turning  about  to  an  Indian  who  was  behind 

la,  laughed  heartily,  and  by  all  his  gestures  seemed  delighted  at  the 
aorrid  scene. 

Girty  then  came  up  to  me  and  bade  me  prepare  for  death.  He  said, 
however,  I  was  not  to  die  at  that  place,  but  to  be  burnt  at  the  Shawa- 
nese  towns.  He  swore  by  G — d  I  need  not  expect  to  escape  death,  but 
should  suffer  it  in  all  its  extremities. 

He  then  observed  that  some  prisoners  had  given  him  to  understand, 
thu>  -f  our  people  had  him  they  would  not  hurt  him  ;  for  his  part,  he 
said,  he  did  not  believe  it,  but  desired  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  being  at  that  time  in  great  anguish  and  distress  for  the  torments 
the  Colonel  was  suffering  before  my  eyes,  as  well  as  the  expectation  of 
undf  going  the  same  fate  in  iuro  days,  I  made  little  or  no  answer.  He 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  ill  will  for  Colonel  Gibson,  and  said  he  was 
cue  of  his  greatest  enemies,  and  more  to  the  same  purpose,  to  all  which 
I  paid  very  little  attention. 

Colonel  Crawford  at  this  period  of  his  sufftrings  besought  the  Al- 
mighty to  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  spoke  very  \oif,  and  bore  his  tor- 
ments with  the  most  manly  fortitude.  He  continutid  in  all  the  extrem- 
ities of  pain  for  an  hour  and  three  quarters  or  two  hours  longer,  as  near 
as  I  can  judge,  when  at  last,  being  almost  exhausted,  he  lay  down  on  his 
belly;  they  then  scalped  him,  and  repeatedly  threw  the  scalp  in  my  face, 
telling  me,  "  that  was  my  great,  captain."  An  old  squaw  (whoae  ap- 
pearance every  way  answered  the  ideas  people  entertain  of  the  Devil,) 
got  a  board,  took  a  parcel  of  coals  and  ashes  and  laid  them  on  bis  back 
and  head,  after  he  had  been  scalped,  he  then  raised  himself  upon  his 
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feet  and  began  to  walk  round  the  post;  they  next  put  a  burning  stick  to 
him  as  usual,  but  he  seemed  more  insensible  of  pain  than  before. 
'■  The  Indian  fellow  who  had  me  in  charge,  now  took  me  awajr  to 
Captain  Pipe's  house,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  place  of 
the  Colonel's  execution.  I  was  bound  all  night,  and  thus  prevented 
from  seeing  the  last  of  the  horrid  spectacle.  Nert  morning,  being  June 
12th,  the  Indian  untied  me,  painted  me  black,  and  we  set  off  for  the 
Shawanese  town,  which  he  told  me  was  somewhat  less  than  forty  miles 
distant  from  that  place.  We  soon  came  to  the  spot  where  the  Colonel 
had  been  burnt,  as  it  was  partly  in  our  way ;  I  saw  his  bones  lying 
amongst  the  remains  of  the  (ire,  almost  burnt  to  ashes  ;  I  suppose  after 
he  wus  dead  they  laid  his  body  on  t!>,c  fire.  The  Indian  told  me  that 
was  my  big  Captain,  and  gave  the  scalp  halloo. 

In  strange  but  pleasant  contrast  to  the  treatment  of  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  upon  the  Muskingum,  we  have  to  record  next  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  toward  their  religious  leaders  during  this  same 
'  pring.  Girty,  who  early  in  the  season  had  led  a  band  of  Wyan- 
dots  agairtst  the  j^mcricaii  frontiers,  had  left  orders  to  have  Hecke- 
velder  and  his  comrades  driven  like  beasts  from  Sandusky,  where 
they  had  wintered,  to  Detroit ;  specially  enjoining  brutality  toward 
them.  But  his  ager^ts,  or  rather  those  of  the  English  commandant 
in  the  west,  together  with  the  traders  \7ho  were  called  upon  to  aid 
m  their  removal,  listinguished  themselves  by  kin'  ess  and  con- 
^deralion,  aiding  the  nissionaries  on  their  march,  defending  the 
captives  from  the  outrageous  bruialitj  of  Girty,  who  overtook  them 
at  Lower  Sandusky,  and  who  swore  he  would  have  their  lives, 
and  at  length  re-uniting  them  to  their  surviving  disciples  at  a  set- 
tlement upon  the  river  Huron  * 

It  was  in  March  that  '  ^  illiam  son's  campaign  took  place,  and 
during  the  same  month  the  Moravians  were  taken  to  Michigan.  It 
was  in  that  month  also  f  that  an  event  took  place  in  Kentucky, 
near  the  present  town  of  Mt.  Sterling,  in  Montgomery  county, 
which  has  been  dwelt  upon  with  more  interest  by  her  historians, 
than  almost  any  other  of  equal  unimportance ;  we  refer  to  Estell's 
defeat  by  a  party  of  Wyandots.  The  interest  of  this  skirmish 
arose  fro  a  the  equality  of  numbers  on  the  two  sides;  the  supposed 
cowardice  of  Miller,  Estill's  lieutenant,  who  was  'sent  to  outflank 


•  Heckewelder>«  Narrative,  308.  32^349. 

t  Marshall  (i.  136)  nays  May :  w<>  Tallow  Chief  Jnatice  Robertson,  quoted  by  Butler 
(124  note)  who  Bays  March  22.  See  also  Cist'ii  Cinciunati  MiKellany,  i,  3.  This  ia  e. 
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the  savages ;  and  the  consequent  death  of  the  leader,  a  brave  and 
popular  man.  Its  effect  upon  tho  settlers  was  merely  to  excite  a 
deeper  hostility  toward  the  Indian  races. 

Nor  did  the  red  men  on  their  part  show  any  signs  of  losing  their 
animosity.  Elliot,  McKee  and  Girty  urged  them  on  with  a  fury 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  .    .        , 

Again  the  woods  teemed  with  sa'^'ages,  and  no  one  was  safe 
from  attack  beyond  the  walls  of  a  station.  The  influence  of  the 
British,  and  the  constant  pressure  of  the  Long  Knives  upon  the 
red-men,  had  produced  a  union  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  north- 
west, who  seemed  to  be  gathering  again  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  frontier  settlements,  and  had  they  been  led  by  a  Philip,  a  Pon- 
tiac,  or  a  Tecumthe,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  injury  they 
might  have  inflicted. 

June  and  July  passed,  however,  and  August  was  half  gone,  and 
still  the  anticipated  scorm  had  not  burst  upon  the  pioneers  in  its 
full  force,  wlien,  upon  the  night  of  the  14th  of  the  latter  month, 
the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  five  or  six  hundred  in  number, 
gathered,  silent  as  the  shadow?,  round  Bryant's  station,  a  post  on 
the  bank  of  the  Elkhorn,  about  five  miles  from  Lexington.  The 
garrison  of  this  post  had  heard  on  the  evening  of  the  1  "ith,  of  the 
defeat  of  a  party  of  whites  not  far  distant,  and  during  that  night 
were  busy  in  preparations  to  march  with  day-break  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  neighbors.  All  night  long  their  preparations  contin- 
ued, and  what  little  sound  the  savages  made  as  they  approached, 
was  unheard  amid  the  comparative  tumult  within.  Day  stole 
through  the  forest ;  the  woodsmen  rose  from  their  brief  slumbers, 
took  their  arms,  and  were  on  the  point  of  opening  their  gates  to 
march;  when  tb  j  crack  of  rifles,  mingled  with  yells  and  howls,  told 
them  in  an  instant  how  narrowly  they  had  escaped  captivity  or 
death.  Rushing  to  the  loop-holes  and  crannies,  they  saw  about  a 
hundred  red-men  firing  and  gesticulating  in  full  view  of  the  fort. 
The  young  bloods,  full  of  rage  at  Estill's  sad  defeat,  wished  in- 
stantly to  rush  forth  upon  the  attackers,  but  there  was  something 
in  the  manner  of  the  Indians  so  peculiar  that  the  older  heads  at 
once  suspected  a  trick,  and  looked  anxiously  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fort,  where  they  judged  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  were 
probably  concealed.  Nor  were  they  deceived.  The  savages  were 
led  by  Simon  Girty.  This  white  savage  had  proposed  by  an 
attack  upon  one  side  of  the  station  with  a  small  part  of  his  force, 
to  draw  out  the  garrison,  and  then  intended,  with  the  main  body 
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to  fall  upon  the  other  side  and  secure  the  fort ;  but  his  plan  was 
defeated  by  the  over-acting  of  his  red  allies,  and  the  sagacity  of 
his  opi)onents.  These  opponents,  however,  had  still  a  sad  diffi- 
culty to  encounter  ;  the  fort  was  not  supplied  with  water,  and  the 
spring  was  at  some  distance,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
thicket  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  main  force  of  the  Indians  lay 
concealed.  The  danger  of  going  or  sending  for  water  was  plain, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  having  it  was  equally  so ;  and  how  it 
could  be  procured  was  a  question  which  made  many  a  head  shake, 
many  a  heart  sink.  At  length  a  plan  equally  sagacious  and  bold 
*  hit  upon,  and  successfully  carried  into  execution  by  as  great 
an  exertion  of  womanly  presence  of  mind  as  can,  perhaps,  be  found 
on  record.  If  the  savages  were,  as  was  supposed,  concealed  near 
the  spring,  it  was  believed  they  would  not  show  themselves  until 
they  had  reason  to  believe  their  trick  had  succeeded,  and  the  gar- 
rison had  left  the  fort  on  the  other  side.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
to  all  the  females  to  go  with  their  buckets  to  the  spring,  fill  them, 
and  return  to  the  fort,  before  any  sally  was  made  against  the  at- 
tacking party.  The  danger  to  which  they  must  be  exposed  was 
not  to  be  concealed,  but  it  was  urged  upon  them  that  this  must  be 
done  or  all  pitrish ;  and  that  if  they  were  steady,  the  Indians  would 
not  molest  them ;  and  to  the  honor  of  their  sex  be  it  said,  they 
went  forth  u.  a  body,  and  directly  under  five  hundred  rifles,  filled 
their  buckets,  and  returned  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  suggest  to  the 
quick-sighted  savages  that  their  presence  in  the  thicket  was  sus- 
pected.* 'T'liis  done,  a  small  number  of  the  garrison  were  sent 
forth  against  'i  e  attackers,  with  orders  to  multiply  their  numbers  to 
the  ear  by  constant  firing,  while  the  main  body  of  the  whites  took 
their  places  to  repel  ♦^^e  anticipated  n'sh  of  those  in  concealment. 
The  plan  succeeded  perfectly.  The  whole  body  of  Indians  rushed 
£rom  their  ambuscade  c;s  they  heard  the  firing  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fort,  and  'A?ere  received  by  a  fair,  well-directed  dis- 
charge of  all  the  rifles  left  within  the  station.  Astonished  and  hor- 
ror-stricken, the  assailants  turned  to  the  forest  again  as  quickly  as 
they  had  left  it,  having  lost  many  of  their  number. 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  Indians  was 
ascertained,  and  before  their  numbers  were  suspected,  two  messen- 
gers had  broken  through  their  line,  bearing  to  Lexington  tidings 
of  the   seige  of  Bryant's  station,   and   asking   su'icors.     These 


*  We  have  it  on  the  best  authority,  however,  that  Simon  Kenton  said  this  was  all 
romance,  by  his  account  there  vras  a  covered  way  to  the  spring. 
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succors  came  about  two  in  the  afternoon;  sixteen  men  being 
mounted,  and  thirty  or  more  on  foot.  The  ?avages  expected  their 
arrival,  and  prepared  to  destroy  them,  but  the  horsemen,  by  rapid 
riding,  and  enveloped  in  dust,*  reached  the  fort  unharmed,  and 
of  the  footmen,  after  an  hour's  hard  fighting,  only  two  were  killed 
and  four  wounded.  The  Indian's  courage  rarely  supports  him 
through  long  continued  exertion  ;  and  Girty  tound  his  men  so  far 
disheartened  by  their  failures,  that  of  the  morning  in  the  attempt 
to  take  the  fort,  and  that  in  the  afternoon  to  destroy  the  troops 
from  Lexington,  that  before  night  they  talked  of  abandoning  the 
siege.  This  their  leader  was  very  unwilling  to  have  done :  and 
tliinking  he  might  scare  the  garrison  into  surrender,  he  managed 
to  get  within  speaking  distance,  and  there  from  behind  a  large 
stump,  commenced  a  parley.  He  told  the  white  men  who  he  was ; 
assured  them  of  his  great  desire  that  they  should  not  suffer ;  and 
informing  them  that  he  looked  hourly  for  reinforcements  with 
cannon,  against  which  they  could  not  hope  to  hold  out,  begged 
them  to  surrender  at  once ;  if  they  did  so,  no  one  should  be  hurt, 
but  if  they  waited  till  the  cannon  came  up,  he  feared  they  would 
all  fall  victims.  The  garrison  looked  at  one  another  with  uncer- 
tainty and  fear ;  against  cannon  they  could  do  nothing,  and  cannon 
had  been  used  in  1780.  Seeing  the  efTect  of  Girty's  speech,  and 
disbelieving  every  word  of  it,  a  young  man  named  Reynolds  took 
it  upon  himself  to  answer  the  renegade.  "  You  need  not  be  so 
particular,"  he  cried,  "  to  tell  us  your  name ;  we  know  your  name, 
and  you  too.  I've  had  a  villanous,  untrustworthy  cur-dog,  this 
long  while,  named  Simon  Girty,  in  compliment  to  you ;  he's  so 
like  you — ^just  as  ugly  and  just  as  wicked.  As  to  the  cannon,  let 
them  come  on ;  the  country's  roused,  and  the  scalps  of  your  red 
cut-throats  and  your  own  too,  will  be  drying  on  our  cabins  in 
twi  uty-four  hours.  And  if  by  any  chance,  you  or  your  allies  do 
get  into  the  fort,  we've  a  big  store  of  rods  laid  in  on  purpose  to 
scourge  you  out  again." 

The  method  taken  by  Repolds  wbl  much  more  effectual  than 
any  argument  with  his  comrades  would  have  been,  and  Girt^^ad 
to  return  to  the  Indian  council-fire  unsuccessful.  But  he  and 
the  chiefs  well  knew  that  though  their  reinforcements  and  cannon 
were  all  imaginary,  the  expected  aid  of  tljc  whites  was  not. 
Boone,  Todd,  and  Logan  would  sooa  be  upon  them ;  the  ablest 

*  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  238.    The  account  is  by  £..  E.  Williams,  who  was  a, 
toy  in  the  station  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 
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and  boldest  of  the  pioneers  would  cut  them  oflT  from  a  retreat  to 
the  Ohio,  and  their  destruction  would  be  insured.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  now  began  to  retire  and  were  pursued,  as  they 
surely  would  be,  they  could  choose  their  own  ground,  and  always 
fight  with  their  way  home  clear  behind  them.  All  night  they  lay 
still,  their  fires  burning,  but  when  day  broke,  the  whole  body  of 
savages  was  gone.*  *  '  ' 

By  noon  of  the  18th  of  August,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men  had  gathered  at  Bryant's  station ;  among  them  were  Boone 
and^his  yoimgest  son.  They  had  nominal  commanders  but  no 
true  discipline,  and  after  a  disorderly  discussion,  determined  upon 
immediate  pursuit,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  General 
Logan  ;  accordingly,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  the  whole  body 
set  forward,  Colonel  John  Todd  acting  as  leader.  The  trail  of 
the  sav&g«?s  was  as  plain  as  could  be  wished ;  indeed,  to  Boone 
and  the  more  reflecting,  it  was  clear  that  the  retiring  army  had 
taken  pains  to  make  it  so,  and  our  sagacious  woodsmen  at  once 
concluded  that  a  surprise  at  some  point  was  intended,  and  that 
point  Boone  was  confident  was  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  where  the 
nature  of  the  grodnd  eminently  favored  such  a  plan.  With  great 
caution  the  little  army  proceeded  until,  upon  the  following  day, 
they  reached  the  Licking  river,  at  the  point  designated  by  Boone 
as  the  one  where  an  attack  might  be  expected ;  and  as  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  opposite  bank,  they  discovered  upon  its  bare  ridge 
a  few  Indians,  who  gazed  at  them  a  moment  and  then  passed  into 
the  ravine  beyond.  The  hills  about  the  Blue  Licks  are  even  now 
almost  wholly  without  wood,  and  the  scattered  cedars  which  at 
present  lend  them  some  green,  did  not  exist  in  1782.  As  you 
ascend  the  ridge  of  the  hill  above  the  spring,  you  at  last  reach  a 
point  where  two  ravines,  thickly  wooded,  run  down  from  the  bare 
ground  to  the  right  and  left,  affording  a  place  of  concealment  for 
a  very  large  body  of  men,  who  could  thence  attack  on  front,  flank, 


*  The  difficulty  of  telling  aay  thing  aboul  detatli  in  our  weitern  border  itoriei,  i«  well 
Bhowk:  by  the  uncertainty  which  exiiti  ai  to  how  long  the  InJiani  were  before  Bryant's 
Btati^ — Butler  layi  they  came  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  left  on  the  morning  of 
fhe  fourth  day,  or  18th.— McClung  laya  thny  came  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  and  implie* 
that  they  left  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.— <TOTemor  Morehead  agrees  with  McClung.— 
Boone's  Sketches  says  the  investment  took  place  on  the  15th,  and  that  they  retired  the 
third  day,  or  Hth ;  thou^  his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  dated  August  30th, 
1782,  ^ays  the  attack  was  on  the  16th,  and  the  retreat  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  day ; 
while  the  account  iii  <"'»v»  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  236,  by  one  present,  makes  the 
attack  on  the  16th,  and  the  retreat  before  daylight  on  the  17th.  Boone's  letter  is  in  the 
appendix  to  Governor  Moorehead's  address  at  Boonesboro. 
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and  rear,  any  wlio  were  pursuing  the  main  trace  along  the  hij^her 
ground:  in  these  ravines,  Boone,  who  was  looked  to  by  the  eom- 
manders  for  counsel,  said  that  the  Indians  were  probably  hidden. 
He  proposed^  tlierefore,  that  they  should  send  a  part  of  their  men 
to  cross  the  Licking  farther  up,  and  fall  upon  the  Indians  in  the 
rear,  while  the  remaining  troops  attacked  them  in  front.  While 
Boone's  plan  was  under  discussion  by  the  officers  of  the  purniing 
party.  Major  Hugh  MoGary,  according  to  the  common  account, 
"broke  from  the  council,"  (to  use  the  words  of  one  present,*) 
"  and  called  upon  the  troops  who  were  not  cowards  to  follow 
him,  and  thus  cdlecting  a  band,  went  without  order,  and  against 
orders,  into  the  action,  and  in  consequence  of  this  act  a  general 
pursuit  of  officers  and  men  took  place,  more  to  save  the  desperate 
men  that  followed  McGary,  than  from  a  hope  of  a  successful 
fight  with  the  Indians."  It  is  tO'  be  noticed,  however,  that 
Boone  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  dated  August 
30th,  1782,  not  only  fails  to  mention  McGary's  conduct,  but  men- 
tions circumstances  which  seem  wholly  at  variance  with  such  a 
sudden  and  disorderly  chargef  as  that  described  by  Colonel 
Cooper  and  the  common  tradition.  His  words  are  these: — on 
discovering  the  enemy — "  We  formed  our  columns  into  one  single 
line,  and  marched  up  in  their  front  within  about  forty  yards  before 
there  was  a  gun  fired.  Colonel  Trigg  commanded  on  the  right, 
myself  on  the  left,  Major  McGary  in  the  centre,  and  Major  Harlan 
the  advance  party  in  the  front.  From  the  manner  in  which  we 
had  formed,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bring  on  the  attack.  This  was 
done  with  a  very  heavy  fire  on  both  sides,  and  extended  back  of 
the  line  to  Col.  Trigg^,  where  the  enemy  was  so  strong  that  they 
rushed  up  and  broke  the  right  wing  at  the  first  fire.  Thus  the 
enemy  got  in  our  rear,  »nd  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the 
loss  of  seventy-seven  of  our  men  and  twelve  wounded."  Nor 
is  the  impression  of  this  passage  altered  by  the  statement  of  the 
same  keen  pioneer,  as  given  in  h>s  account  of  his  adventures. 
There  he  says;  "The  savages  observing  us,  gave  way,  and  we, 
being  ignorant  of  their  numberf,,^  passed  the  river.     When  the 

*  Benjamin  A.  Cooper's  certificate  in  Fra.^kfbrt  Commonwealth,  of  Janaary  15th,  1846  r 
taken  from  St.  Louis  Era,  and  Airnished  Jiat  paper  by  Mann  Butler. 

t  See  Marshall,  i.  138.  He  speaks  of  the  whites  advancing  without  any  regular  order, 
McGary  at  the  head.    The  same  account  is  given  in  Stipp. 

\  Col.  Cooper  says  he  was  withBpone  when  by  counting  the  Indian  fires,  (query,  before 
Bryant's  station  1)  he  concluded  there  were  at  least  500  savages.  Boone's  letter  says, 
"  by  the  signs  we  thought  the  Indians  Imd  exceeded  four  hundred" — but  this  he  says  as 
though  the  calculation  had  been  nude  after  the  battle. 
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enemy  ntvf  our  proceedings,  having  greatly  the  atlvantagc  of  us  in 
nituktion,  they  formed  the  line  of  batth*,  from  one  bend  of  Lirking 
to  the  other,  about  a  mile  frotii  thf  Blue  LickM.  An  exceeding 
fierce  battle  immediately  began,  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when 
we,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  obliged  to  retreat  with 
the  loss  of  sixty-seven  men,  seven  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners." 
Governor  Morehead,  however,  has  derived  from  the  accounts  of 
eye-witnesses,  received  through  H.  WickliiTe,  some  particidarfl) 
which,  if  correct,  will  reconcile  most  of  the  common  story  with 
Boone's  statement,  ar  these  we  give  in  the  words  of  his  address ; 
leaving  our  readers  to  judge,  1st,  as  to  the  probability  that  Boone 
would  entirely  omit  all  reference  to  the  conduct  of  McGary ;  and 
2d,  as  to  the  likelihood  of  McGary  and  his  followers  pausing 
when  once  under  way.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  Colonel 
Cooper,  Marshal,  and  Stipp  say  nothing  of  the  pause  alluded  to. 

Scarcely  had  Boon«  lubmilled  his  opinions,  when  Major  McGary 
"raised  the  war  whoop, '  and  spurring  his  horse  into  the  river,  called 
vehemently  upon  all  who  were  not  cowan't  to  follow  Aim,  and  he 
would  show  ihem  the  enemy.  Presently  ihe  army  was  in  motion. 
The  greater  part  sufTered  themfelves  to  be  led  by  McGary — the  re- 
mainder, perhaps  a  third  of  the  whole  number,  lingered  a  while  with 
Todd  and  Boone  in  council.  All  at  length  passed  over,  and  at  Boone's 
suggestion,  the  commanding  officer  ordered  another  halt.  The  pioneer 
then  proposed,  a  second  time,  that  the  army  should  remain  where  it 
was,  until  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  reconnoitre  the  suspected 
region.  So  reasonable  a  proposal  was  acceded  to,  and  two  bold  but 
experienced  men  were  selected,  to  proceed  from  the  lick  along  the 
buAalo  trace  to  a  point  half  a  mile  beyond  the  ravines,  where  the  road 
'.ranched  oflf  in  different  directions.  They  were  instructed  to  examine 
the  country  with  the  utmost  care  on  each  side  of  .the  road,  especially 
the  spot  where  it  passed  between  the  ravines,  and  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy  to  repair  in  haste  to  the  army.  The  spins 
discharged  the  dangerous  and  responsible  task.  They  crossed  ovar 
the  ridge — proceeded  to  the  place  designated  beyond  it,  and  returned 
in  safety  without  having  made  any  discovery.  No  trace  of  the  enemy 
was  to  be  seen.  The  litde  army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  two  men* 
now  marched  forward — Colonel  Trigg  was  in  command  of  the  right 
wing,  Boone  of  the  left,  McGary  in  the  centre,  and  Major  Harlan  with 
the  party  in  front.t 

After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Blue  Licks,  the  Kentuckians 


*  Butler,  1S6,  on  the  authority  of  General  Clark, 
t  Morehead*!  Addreii,  p,  99. 
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retired  intil  they  met  Logan  who  had  advanced,  Colonel  Cooper 
says,  but  six  miles  north-east  of  Bryant's  station ;  and  from  the 
same  source  we  learn  that  the  common  story  is  wrong,  in  respect 
to  the  expectation  of  Todd;  Boone,  and  others,  before  the  battle, 
of  a  reinforcement.  In  this  short,  but  severe  action,  Todd,  Trigg, 
Harland,  and  Boone's  son,  all  fell.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  Ken- 
tucky. The  feelings  and  fears  of  the  Fayette  cou;.ty  settlers  may 
be  guessed  from  the  following  extract  from  Boone's  letter  to 
Virginia ;  when  he  felt  anxiety,  what  must  they  have  suffered  \ 

By  the  signs  we  thought  the  Indians  had  exceeded  four  hundred ; 
while  the  whole  of  this  militia  of  the  county  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty.  From  these  facts  your  Excellency  may 
form  an  idea  of  our  situation.  I  know  that  your  own  circumstances 
are  critical,  but  are  we  to  be  wholly  forgotten  ?  I  hope  not.  I  trust 
about  five  hundred  men  may  be  sent  to  our  assistance  immediately.  If 
these  shall  be  stationed  as  our  county  lieutenants  shall  deem  necessary, 
it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  our  part  of  the  country ;  but  if  they  are 
placed  under  the  direction  of  General  Clark,  they  will  be  of  little  or  no 
ser/ice  to  our  settlement.  The  Falls  lie  one  hundred  miles  west  of  us, 
and  the  Indians  north-east;  while  our  men  are  frequently  called  to 
protect  them.  I  have  encouraged  the  people  in  this  county  all  that  I 
could,  but  I  can  no  longer  justify  them  or  myself  to  risk  our  lives  here 
under  such  extraordinary  hacards.  The  inhabitants  of  this  county  are 
very  much  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  the  Indians  bringing  another 
campaign  into  onr  country  this  fall.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  it  will 
break  up  these  settlements.  I  hope,  therefore,  your  Excellency  will 
take  the  matter  into  your  consideration,  and  send  us  some  relief  as 
quick  as  possible.* 

Clark,  of  course,  soon  learned  how  severe  a  blow  had  been 
struck  by  the  northern  savages,  and  determined,  as  soon  as 
possible,  again  to  lead  an  expedition  into  the  Miami  valleys.  It 
was  the  last  of  Septenher,  however,  before  a  thousand  men  coufd 
bftgathered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  whence  they  marched 
noraiward.  But  their  coming,  though  expeditious  and  secret,  was 
discovered  by  the  natives,  and  the  towns  on  the  Miamies  and  Mad 
River  abandoned  to  thei/  f^te.  The  crops  were  again  destroyed, 
the  towns  burned,  the  British  store,  (Loramie's)  with  its  goods, 
annihilated,  and  a  few  prisoners  taken,  but  no  engagement  of  any 
consequence  took  place,  t    Such,  however.,  appears  to  have  been 

*  8««  Morehead'i  AddreM,  p.  173. 

t  Clark'i  letter  in  Butler,  3d  edition.  636  (  alio  in  Almon'i  Remembrancer,  fbr  l783, 
pHtii.p.9S. 
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the  impression  made  by  Clark  upon  the  Shawanese,  that  no  large 
body  of  Indians  thenceforward  invaded  the  territory  south  of  the 

Ohio.  '  iU  /a  ■  ■  .fjfe:  a'i'^^* 

In  November,  after  the  return  of  the  Kentucky  troops,  Messrs. 
May  and  Marshall  opened  their  land  offices,  and  the  scramble  for 
choice  locations  began  again,  and  in  a  way  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  infinite  litigation  and  heartburning. 
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Upon  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  provisional  articles  of  peace 
had  been  arranged  at  Paris  between  the  Commissioners  of  Eng- 
land and  her  unconquerable  colonies.  Upon  the  20th  of  the 
January  following  hostilities  ceased;  on  the  19th  of  April,— the 
anniversary  of  the  battie  of  Lexington,— peace  was  proclaimed 
to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  3d  of  the  next  Sep- 
tember, the  definite  treaty  which  ended  our  revolutionary  struggle 
was  concluded.— Of  that  treaty  we  give  so  much  as  relates  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  West. 

"The  line  on  the  north  was  to  pass  along  the  middle  of  Lake 
Ontario,  to  the  Niagara  river;  thence  alpng  the  middle  of  said 
communication  into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and 
Lake  Huron;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  to  the  water 
communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Superior;  thence 
through  Lake  Superior,  northward  to  the  isles  Royal  and  Philipe- 
aux,  to  the  Long  Lake;  thence  through  the  middle  of  the  ^^aid 
Long  Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it  and  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  said  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence 
through  the  said  lake,  to  the  most  northwestern  point  thereof;  and, 
from  thence,  on  a  due  west  course,  to  the  river  Mississippi; 
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thence,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said  river 
Mississippi,  until  it  shall  intersect  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  South  by  a  line  to  be  drawn 
due  east  from  the  determination  of  the  line  last  mentioned,  in  the 
latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle 
of  the  river  Appalachicola  or  Catahouche ;  thence  along  the  mid- 
dle thereof,  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint  river ;  thence  straight  to 
the  head  of  St.  Mary's  river;  and,  thence  down  along  the  middle 
of  St.  Mary's  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

But  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  England  was  not,  necessa- 
rily, the  cessation  of  warfare  with  the  native  tribes;  and  while  all 
hoped  that  the  horrors  of  the  border  contests  in  the  West  were  at 
an  end,  none  competent  to  judge,  failed  to  see  the  probability  of 
a  continued  and  violent  struggle.  Virginia,  at  an  early  period,  (in 
October  1779,)  had  by  law  discouraged  all  settlements  on  the  part 
of  her  citizens  northwest  of  the  Ohio ;  *  but  the  spirit  of  land 
speculation  was  stronger  than  law,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  gave 
new  energy  to  that  spirit;  —  and  how  to  throw  open  the  immense 
region  beyond  the  mountains,  without  driving  the  natives  to  des- 
peration, was  a  problem  which  engaged  the  ablest  minds.  Wash- 
ington, upon  the  7th  of  September  1783,  writing  to  James  Duane 
in  Congress,  enlarged  upon  the  difficulties  which  lay  before  that 
body  in  relation  to  the  public  lands.  He  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity which  existed  for  making  the  settlements  compact;  and 
proposed  that  it  should  be  made  even  felony  to  settle  or  survey 
lands  west  of  a  line  to  be  designated  by  Congress ;  which  line,  he 
added,  might  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  Mad 
river,  thence  to  Fort  Miami  on  the  Maumje,  and  thence  northward 
so  as  to  include  Detroit ;  or,  perhaps,  from  the  Fort  down  the 
river  to  Lake  Erie.  He  noticed  the  propriety  of  excluding  the 
Indian  A^^ents  from  all  share  in  the  trade  with  the  red  men,  and 
showed  the  wisdom  of  forbidding  all  purchases  of  land  from  the 
Indians  except  by  the  sovereign  power, —  Congress  or  the  State 
Legislature  as  the  case  might  be. —  Unless  some  such  stringent 
measures  were  adopted  he  prophecied  renewed  border  wars, 
which  would  end  only  after  great  expenditure  of  money  and  of 
life.f  But  before  the  Congress  of  the  freed  Colonies  could  take 
any  efficient  steps  to  secure  the  West,  it  was  necessary  that  those 
measures  of  cession  which  commenced  in  1780-81,  should  be 

•  Reviled  SUtatei  of  Virginia,  by  B.  Watkins  Leigh,  li.  378. 
t  8pariu>  Wialiiiigton,  viii.  477. 
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completed.  New  York  had  conditionally  given  up  her  claiiD» 
upon  the  1st  of  March,  1781,*  and  Congress  had  accepted  her 
deed,  but  Virginia,  as  we  have  said,  had  required  from  the  United 
States  a  guarantee  of  the  territories  retained  by  her,  which  they 
were  not  willing  to  give,  and  no  acceptance  of  her  provision  to 
cede  had  taken  place.  Under  these  circumstances,  Congress, 
upon  the  18th  of  April,  again  pressed  the  necessity  of  cessions,! 
and  upon  the  13th  of  September,  —  six  days  after  Washington's 
letter  above  referred  to,  —  stated  the  terms  upon  which  they  would 
receive  the  proposals  of  the  Ancient  Dominion.^  To  these  terms 
the  Virginians  acceded,  and  upon  the  20th  of  December  au- 
thorized their  delegates  to  make  a  deed  to  the  United  States  of 
all  their  right  in   th.^  territory   northwest  of  the  river  Ohio, — 

Upon  eondtlion  that  the  territory  so  ceded  shall  be  laid  out  and  formed 
into  States,  containing  s  suitable  extent  of  territory,  not  less  than  one 
hundred,  nor  more  than  one  hundied  and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near 
thereto  as  circumstanees  will  admit :  and  that  the  States  so  formed  shall 
be  distinct  republican  States,  and  admitted  members  of  the  Federal 
Union,  having  the  same  rights  of  sc  vereignty,  freedom,  and  independ* 
ence,  as  the  other  States. 

That  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  this  State 
in  subduing  any  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  forts  and  garrisons 
within,  and  for  the  defence,  or  in  acquiring  any  part  of  the  territory  so 
ceded  or  relinquished,  shall  be  fully  reimbursed  by  the  United  States ; 
and  that  one  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  by  Congress,  one  by  thi» 
Commonwealth,  and  another  by  those  two  commissioners,  who,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  shall  be  authorised  and  empowered  to  adjust  and 
liquidate  the  account  of  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
by  this  State,  which  they  shall  judge  to  be  comprised  within  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  tenth  of  October,  one  thoua-, 
and  seven  hundred  and  eighty,  respecting  such  expenses.  That  the 
French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskies, , 
St.  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  villages,  who  have  professed  them- 
selves citizens  of  Virginia,  shall  have  their  possessions  and  titles  con- 
firmed to  them,  and  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and 
liberties.  That  a  quantity  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
ft-nd  acres  of  land,  promised  by  this  State,  shall  be  allowed  and  granted 
to  the  then  Colonel,  now  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  who  marched  with  him  when  the 
posts  of  Easkaskies  and  St.  Vincents  were  reduced,  and  to  the  office* 
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and  soldiers  that  hare  been  since  incorporated  into  the  said  regiment, 
to  be  laid  off  in  one  tract,  the  length  of  which  not  to  exceed  double  the 
breadth,  in  such  place,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Ohio,'a8  a  majority 
of  the  officers  shall  choose,  and  to  be  afterwards  divided  among  t!ie  said 
officers  and  soldiers  in  due  proportion,  according  to  lbs  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia. That  in  case  the  quantity  of  good  land  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  Ohio,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  river,  and  between  the 
Green  river  and  Tennessee  river,  which  have  been  reserved  by  law 
for  the  Virginia  troops  upon  Continental  establishment,  should,  from 
the  North  Carolina  line,  bearing  in  further  upon  the  Cumberland  lands 
than  was  expected,  prove  insufficient  for  their  legal  bounties,  the  defi- 
ciency should  be  made  up  to  the  said  troops,  in  good  lands,  to  be  laid 
off  between  the  rivers  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  river  Ohio,  in  such  proportions  as  have  been  engaged  to  them  by 
the  laws  of  Virginia.  That  all  the  lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  and  not  reserved  for,  or  appropriated  to,  any  of 
the  before  mentioned  purposes,  or  disposed  of  in  bounties  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  American  army,  shall  be  considered  a  common  fund 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become,  or 
shall  become,  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alliance  of  the  said 
states,  Virginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  respective  proportions 
in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide 
disposed  offer  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever.* 

And,  in  agreement  witb.  these  conditions  a  deed  was  made  March 
1,  1784.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  wait  the  final  action  of  Vir- 
ginia, before  taking  some  steps  to  soothe  the  Indians,  and  extin- 
guish their  title.  On  the  22d  of  September,  therefore.  Congress 
forbade  all  purchases  of,  or  settlements  on,  Indian  lands,t  and  on 
the  15th  of  October,  the  Commissioners  to  treat  with  the  natives 
were  instructed, 

1st.     To  require  the  delivery  of  all  prisoners:  *-• 

2d.  To  inform  tiiie  Indians  of  the  boundaries  between  the  British 
possessions  and  the  United  States : 

3d.  To  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  red  men  had  not  been 
faithful  to  their  agreements : 

4th.  To  negotiate  for  all  the  land  east  of  the  line  proposed 
by  Washington,  namely,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to 
Mad  river,  thence  to  Fort  Miami  on  the  Maumee,  and  thence 
down  the  Maumee  to  the  Lake: 


»/j 


*  See  Land  Laws,  p.  98. 
t  Old  Jonmali,  it.  S75. 
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6th.     To  hold,  if  possible,  one  Convention  with  all  the  tribes; 

•  •••••• 

7th.     To  learn  all  they  could  respecting  the  French  of  Kaskas* 
kia,  &c.  n 

8th.  To  confirm  no  grants  by  tlie  natives  to  individuals;  and, 
9th.  To  look  after  American  stragglers  beyond  the  Ohio,  to 
signify  the  displeasure  of  Congress  at  the  invasion  of  the  Indian 
lands,  and  to  prevent  all  further  intrusions.  Upon  the  !  f?ili  *.  f  the 
following  March,  the  4th  and  6th  of  tliese  instructions  were  en- 
tirely changed  at  the  suggestion  of  a  committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson ;  the  western  boundary  line  being  made  to  run  due  north 
from  the  lowest  point  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  northern 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Commissioners  being  told  to 
treat  with  the  nations  at  various  places  and  differetU  times.* 

Meanwhile  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Americans  to  obtain 
possession  of  Detroit  and  the  other  western  posts,  but  in  vain. 
Upon  the  12th  of  July  Washington  had  sent  Baron  Steuben  to 
Canada  for  that  purpose,  with  orders,  if  he  found  it  advisable,  to 
embody  the  French  of  Michigan  into  a  militia  and  place  the  fort 
at  Detroit  in  their  hands.  But  when  the  Baron  presented  himself 
near  Quebec,  General  Haldimand,  while  he  received  him  very 
politely,  refused  the  necessary  passports,  sa}ring  that  he  had 
eived  no  orders  to  deliver  up  the  posts  along  the  Lakes.  This 
casure  failing,  one  Cassaty,  a  native  of  Detroit,  was  sent  thither 
in  August  to  learn  the  feelings  of  the  people  and  do  what  he 
might  to  make  the  American  side  popular,  f  About  the  same  time 
Virginia,  having  no  longer  any  occasion  for  a  western  army,  and 
being  sadly  pressed  for  money,  withdrew  her  commission  from 
George  Rogers  Clark,  with  thanks  however,  "  for  his  very  great 
and  singular  services,  "j:  He  and  his  soldiers  in  the  distribution 
of  lands  were  not  forgotten  either,  and  in  October  a  tract  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  was  granted  them  north 
of  the  Ohio,  to  be  located  where  they  pleased ;  they  chose  the 
region  opposite  the  Falls,  and  the  town  of  Clarksville  was  then 
fo'mded.jl  ^ 

*  Secret  Jouroab,  i.  265,  361.    April  16th,  in  order  to  expedite  matten ,  the  times  and 
placei  of  meeting  were  left  to  the  Commiuionets.— Secret  Joumali,  i.  264. 

t  Sparki'  Waahington,  viii.  463,  470.— Marshal],  (i.  175,)  givei  the  letters  of  Steaben 
and  Haldimand. 
\  See  Governor  Harrison's  letter.    Butler,  490.  ' 

I  Revised  Statntei  of  Virginia,  by  6.  W.  Leigh,  ii.  405.  >^i|  f 
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While  these  various  steps,  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the 
whole  west,  were  taken  by  Congress,  Washington,  and  the  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  Kentucky  was  organizing  herself  upon  a  new 
basis,  Virginia  having  united  the  three  counties,  with  their  sepa- 
rate courts,  into  one  District,  having  a  court  of  common  law  and 
chancery  for  the  whole  territory  that  now  forms  the  State,  and  to 
this  District  restored  the  for-a-time-discarded  name,  Kentucky.^ — 
The  sessions  of  the  court  thus  organized  resulted  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Danville,  which  in  cr  isequence  for  a  season  became  the 
centre  and  capital  of  the  District.* 


■a>.   I-.';  '?>•>>'•■■)     •-. 
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It  might  have  been  reasonably  hoped  that  peace  with  the  mother 
country  would  have  led  to  comparative  prosperity  within  the  newly 
formed  nation.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  Congress  had  no 
power  to  compel  the  States  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded,  and  Britain  was  not  willing  to  comply 
on  her  side  with  all  its  terms,  until  evidence  was  given  by  the 
other  party  that  no  infraction  of  them  was  to  be  feared  from  the 
rashness  of  democratic  leaders.  Among  the  provisions  of  that 
treaty  were  the  following : 

~  Abt.  4.  It  is  agreed  that  creditors  on  either  aide  shall  meet  with  no 
lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value,  in  sterling  money, 
of  all  bona  fide  debts  heretofore  contracted. 

Art.  S,  It  is  tgreed  that  the  Congress  ahall  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States,  to  provide  for  the  restitution 
of  all  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  which  have  been  confiscated,  be- 
longing to  real  British  subjects,  and  also  of  the  estates,  rights,  and  pro* 
periies  of  persons  resident  in  districts  in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty's 

•ManhaU,i.  169. 
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trait,  and  who  have  not  borne  hrms  againit  the  suit]  United  Statea.  And 
that  peraoni  of  any  other  deaoriptioii  shall  have  free  liberty  to  go  to 
any  part  or  parta  of  any  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  and  therein  to 
remain  twelve  months,  unmolested  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  the  reatU 
talion  of  auch  of  their  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  as  ma/  have  been 
confiseiited ;  and  that  Congress  shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
several  Sutes  ■  reconaideration  and  revision  of  all  acts  or  laws  regarding 
the  premises,  so  as  to  render  the  said  laws  or  acts  perfectly  consistent, 
not  only  with  jusliee  and  equity,  but  with  that  spirit  of  conciliation 
which,  on  the  return  of  the  bleasings  of  peace,  should  universally  pre- 
vail, And  that  Congreas  shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to  the  several 
Statts,  that  the  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  of  such  last  mentioned 
persons,  shall  be  reatored  to  them,  they  refunding  to  any  peraons  who 
may  be  now  in  possession,  the  bona  fide  price  (where  any  has  been 
given)  which  such  persons  may  have  paid  on  purchasing  any  of  the 
said  lands,  rightH,  or  properties,  since  the  confiscation.  And  it  is  agreed, 
that  all  persons  who  have  any  interest  in  confiscated  lands,  either  by 
debts,  marriage  settlements,  or  otherwise,  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  im- 
pediment in  the  prosecution  of  their  just  rights. 

Art.  6.  That  there  shall  be  no  future  confiscations  made,  nor  any 
prosecutions  commenced  against  any  person  or  persons  for,  or  by  reason 
of,  the  part  which  he  or  they  may  have  taken  in  the  present  war ;  and 
that  no  person  shall,  on  that  account,  suffer  any  future  loss  or  damage, 
either  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  property  ;  and  that  those  who  may  be 
in  confinement  on  such  charges,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  America,  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  the  prosecu- 
tions so  commenced  be  discontinued. 

Art.  7.  There  shall  be  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  between  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  and  the  said  States,  and  between  the  subjects  of  the  on« 
and  the  citizens  of  the  other,  wherefore,  all  hostilities,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  shall  from  henceforth  cease :  all  prisoners,  on  both  bides,  shall  be 
set  at  liberty}  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
and  without  causing  any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  negroes  or 
other  property  of  the  American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his  armioe, 
garrisons,  and  fleets,  from  the  said  United  States,  and  from  every  post, 
place,  and  harbor,  within  the  same ;  leaving  in  all  fortifications  the 
American  artillery  that  may  be  therein ;  and  shall  also  order  and  cauee 
all  archives,  records,  deeds,  and  papers,  belonging  to  any  of  the  said 
Stales,  or  their  citizens,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  may  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  his  officers,  to  be  forthwith  restored  and  delivered  to 
the  proper  Slates  and  persons  to  whom  they  belong.* 
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Tliat  these  stipulations  were  wise  and  just,  none,  pcrha  doubt- 
ed ;  but  they  opened  a  door  for  disputes  and  troubles,  through 
which  troubles  enough  swarmed  in;  and  we  may  now,  with  as 
much  propriety  as  at  any  time,  say  the  little  that  our  limits  will 
allow  us  to  say,  in  reference  to  those  disagreements  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  which  for  so  long  a  time  kept  aliv<.>  the  hopes 
and  enmities  of  the  Indians,  contending  as  they  were,  for  their 
native  lands  and  the  burial  places  of  their  fathers.  The  origin  of 
the  difficulty  was  an  alleged  infraction  of  the  provisional  treaty, 
signed  November  30th,  1782,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  who 
showed  an  intention  to  take  away  with  them  from  New  York 
certain  negroes  claimed  as  the  "  property  of  the  American  inhab- 
itants,"  none  of  which,  by  the  terms  both  of  that  and  the  definitive 
treaty,  was  to  be  removed.  Against  tliis  intention  Washington 
had  remonstrated,  and  Congress  resolved  in  vain:  in  reply  to  all 
remonstrances  it  was  said  that  the  slaves  were  either  booty  taken 
in  war,  and  as  such,  by  the  laws  ''"  war,  belonged  to  the  captors, 
and  could  not  come  within  the  iueaning  of  the  treaty ;  or  were 
freemen  and  could  not  be  enslaved.*  It  was  undoubtedly  true  in 
regard  to  many  of  the  negroes,  that  they  were  taken  in  war,  and  as 
such,  (if  property  at  all,)  the  booty  of  the  captors;  but  it  was 
equally  certain  that  another  portion  of  them  consisted  of  runa- 
ways, and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  as  the  Americans  all  thought, 
should  have  been  restored  or  paid  for.f  It  was  in  April,  1783, 
that  the  purposes  of  England  in  relation  to  the  negroes  became  ap* 
parent;  in  May  the  Commander-in-chief  and  Congress  tried,  as 
we  have  said,  inefTectually,  to  bring  about  a  different  course  of 
action.  Upon  the  3d  of  September,  the  definitive  treaty  was  sign- 
ed at  Paris ;  on  the  96th  of  November  the  British  left  New  York 
carrying  the  negroes  claimed  by  the  Americans  with  them  ;  while 
upon  the  4di  of  the  following  January,  1784,  the  treaty  was  ratifi- 
ed by  the  United  States,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  by  England. 
Under  these  circumstances  Virginia  and  several  other  States  saw 
fit  to  decline  compliance  with  the  article  respecting  the  recovery  of 
debts ;  refused  to  repeal  the  laws  previously  existing  against  British 
creditors ;  and  upon  the  22d  of  next  June,  after  the  ratification  of 
peace  by  both  parties,  the  Old  Dominion  expressly  declined  to  ful- 

•  Manhall,  i.  173. 

f  See  Mr.  3vf*»  exeeU«nt  tiatement  of  fiust*  «nd  principle*.  Secret  Journali,  !▼.  VIS, 
Waahington  ihought  the  Britiih  unfkir  and  dishoneit  in  their  retention  of  the  weitem  poita, 
and  coniidered  the  non-payment  of  their  debt*  by  the  AmerioaiMj  aa  aaed  by  then  for  a 
xaere  excuae.    Sparka'  Waahington,  ir.  163.  179. 
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fil  the  treaty  in  itM  coinplett-nesa.  ThiN  rffuNal,  or  ncglfct,  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  refuNul,  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  ahide  strictly 
by  the  treaty,  caused  Knglantl,  on  the  otiier  hand,  to  retain  pot- 
BeHNion  of  the  western  postn,  and  threatened  to  involve  the  two 
countries  again  in  open  warfare. 

The  dispute,  therefore,  originated  in  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  parties  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  part  of  the  seventh 
article  which  relates  to  the  '•  carrying  away  negroes :"  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  plain  infraction  of  the  fourth  article  on  the  part  of  the 
States ;  and  that  by  an  equally  plain  violation  of  the  provision  in 
regard  to  evacuating  the  posts  (article  7)  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  March,  1786,  John  Aderrts  was  sent  to  England  to  *'  require" 
the  withdrawal  of  his  Majesty's  armies  from  the  posts  still  held  by 
them.  This  requisition  he  made  on  the  8th  of  the  following 
December ;  and  was  told  in  reply  that  when  the  fourth  article  was 
respected  by  the  States,  the  seventh  would  be  by  England. 
These  facts  having  been  laid  before  Congress,  that  body,  in 
March,  1787,  pressed  upon  the  States  the  necessity  of  repealing 
all  laws  violating  the  treaty ;  but  Virginia,  in  substance,  refused  to 
comply  with  the  requisition  respecting  British  creditors,  until  the 
western  forts  were  evacuated,  and  the  slaves  that  had  been  taken, 
returned  or  paid  for.* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  easily  surmised  that,  to  the 
request  of  Governor  Clinton  of  New  Yoik,  relative  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  western  posts  within  that  state,  Niagara,  Oswego, 
&c.  —  as  well  as  to  the  demand  of  Congress  in  the  following  July, 
for  the  possession  of  all  the  strongholds  along  the  lakes — General 
Haldiraand  replied,  as  he  had  done  to  Baron  Steuben,  "  I  have 
received  no  orders  from  his  Majesty  to  deliver  them  up.^f 

While  the  condition  of  the  western  frontier  remained  thus  un- 
certain, settlers  were  rapidly  gathering  about  the  inland  forts.  In 
the  spring  of  this  year,  Pittsburgh,  which  had  been  long  settled 
and  once  before  surveyed,  was  regularly  laid  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Tench  Francis,  agent  for  the  Messrs.  Penn;  who,  as 
adherents  to  England  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  had  forfeited 
a  large  part  of  their  possessions  in  America.  The  lots  were  soon 
sold,  and  improvements  immediately  began ;  though,  as  would 
appear  from  the  following  extract  from  Arthur  Lee's  journal,  who 

•  fiecrat  Journal!,  iv.  186  to  ^.-Pitkin,  ii.  193  to  SOO^MtnlwU,  i.  161  to  188. 
t  MartiMU,  i.  177,  tw. 
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passed  tliroiigh  Pittsburgh  on  his  way  to  the 
Fort  Meltitosh,  it  was  not,  Inte  in  its  first  ycf 
or  promising  in  its  nppearniiee : 

*•  Pittsburgh  is  inhabited  al:>ioht  kntirfxy  by  .irots  and  Irish, 
who  live  in  paltry  log-houses,  and  are  as  dirty  as  if  in  the  north 
of  Irtlaixl,  or  even  Seolland.  There  is  a  great  «i«al  of  trade 
carried  on ;  the  goods  being  brought  at  the  vast  expense  of  forty- 
five  shillings  per  hundred,  from  Philadelphia  and  Haitimore. 
They  lake,  in  the  shops,  money,  wheat,  flour  and  skins.  There 
are  in  the  town  four  attorneys,  two  doctors,  and  not  a  priest  of 
any  persuasion,  nor  church,  nor  chanel.  The  rivers  encroach  fast 
on  the  town ;  and  to  such  a  degree,  that,  as  a  genMcman  told  me, 
the  Allegheny  had  within  thirty  years  of  his  memory,  carried  away 
one  hundred  yards.  The  place,  I  believe,  will  never  be  very 
considerable."* 

The  detention  of  the  western  fortresses,  however,  though  of 
little  moment  to  Pennsylvania,  was  a  very  serious  evil  to  the  more 
distant  settlers  of  Kentucky.  The  northern  savages  again  pre- 
pared their  scalping  knives,  and  the  traders  from  Canada,  if  not 
the  agents  of  the  British  government,  urged  them  to  harass  the 
frontiers.  Although  Kentucky,  therefore,  grew  rapidly  during 
1784,  the  emigp-antfl  numbering  twelve,f  and  the  whole  population 
thirty  thousand ;{ — although  a  friendly  meeting  was  held  by 
Thomas  J.  Dalton,  with  the  Piankeshaws,  at  Vincennes,  in  April  ;|| 
and  though  trade  was  extending  itself  into  the  clearings  and 
among  the  canebrakes — Daniel  Brodhead  having  opened  hid  store 
at  Louisville  the  previous  year,  and  James  Wilkinson  having  come 
to  Lexington  in  February  as  the  leader  of  a  large  commercial 
company,  formed  in  Philadelphia  ;§ — still  the  cool  and  sagacious 
mind  of  Logan  led  him  to  prepare  his  fellow  citizens  for  trial  and 
hardship.  He  called,  in  the  autumn  of  1784,  a  meeting  of  the 
people  at  Danville,  to  take  measures  for  defending  the  country, 
and  at  this  meeting  the  whole  subject  of  the  position  and  danger 
of  Kentucky  was  examined  and  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
a  convention  should  meet  in  December  to  adopt  some  measures 

*  American  Pioneer,  i.  304.  f  laXtj,  44. 

%  Filion,  23,  Filton'e  work  %.u  prepared  thii  year  (1784)  and  the  first  edition  printed 
at  Wilmington,  (^iWQ,  NMlMiatalMMM-  Delaware  ^ 

I  FiUoD,  49.  ^ 

^  Marihall  i.  161.  160.  In  1784  Louiiville  contained  63  houiei  finiihed,  37  partljr 
finished,  22  raised  but  not  covered,  and  more  than  100  cabins.  (Letters  of  an  Americaa 
Planter,  Orom  1770  to  1786.  Vol.  iii.  p.  42S.) 
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Virginia  military  lands  surveyed. 


1784. 


for  the  8ecurity  of  the  settlements  in  the  wilderness.  Upon  the 
27th  of  that  month  it  met^  nor  was  it  long  before  the  idea  became 
prominent  that  Kentucky  must  ask  to  be  severed  from  Virginia, 
and  leL  ic  her  own  guidance  and  control.  But  as  no  such  con- 
ception was  general,  when  the  delegates  to  this  first  convention 
were  chosen,  they  deemed  it  best  to  aji^oint  a  second,  to  meet 
during  the  next  May,  at  which  was  specially  to  be  considered  the 
topic  most  interesting  to  those  who  were  called  on  to  think  and 
vote  —  a  complete  separation  from  the  parent  state;  —  political 
independence.* 

It  was  during  1784,  also,  that  the  military  claimants  of  land, 
under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  began  their  locations.  All  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  excepting  that 
granted  to  Henderson  &  Co.,  was  to  be  appropriated  to  soldiers  of 
the  parent  state';  and  when  that  was  exhausted,  the  lands  north  of 
the  Ohio,  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers.  In  1783, 
the  Continental  Line  had  chosen  Colonel  Richard  C.  Anderson 
principal  surveyor  on  their  behalf,  and  on  the  17th  of  Decembe.' 
in  that  year,  concluded  witli  him  a  contract,  under  which,  upon 
the  20th  of  the  following  July,  he  opened  his  office  near  Louis- 
ville ;  and  entries  at  once  began.  The  first  entry  north  of  the 
Ohio,  however,  was  not  made  until  August  1,  1787. f 

Two  subjects  which  in  order  of  time  belong  to  this  year,  we 
defer,  the  one  to  1787,  the  other  to  1786 :  the  former  is  the  mea- 
sure adopted  by  Congress  for  the  government  of  the  new  territory ; 
the  latter  the  first  treaty  with  the  Indians  relative  to  the  West. 

•  Marshall,  i.  190  to  196. 

t  McDouald'g  Sketohei,  22  to  24.  He  give*  the  contract.  AUo  letter  of  W.  M. 
Anderson.  (American  Pioneer,  i.  438.)  The  number  of  soldiers  in  the  Virginia  Continen* 
til  Line  proved  to  be  1  i24.    (American  State  Papers,  xviii.  536.) 
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In  speaking  of  Pittsburgh,  we  referred  to  the  passage  of  Arthur 
Lee  through  that  place  late  in  1784,  to  attend  a  council  with  the 
Indians  at  Fort  Mcintosh.  Upon  the  22d  of  the  previous  Octo- 
ber, this  gentleman,  in  connection  with  Richard  Butler  and  Oliver 
Wolcott,  had  met  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,*  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  and  had  there  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  among  the  arti- 
cles of  which  was  the  following: 

Art.  3.  A  line  bHaU  be  drawn,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek, 
about  four  n-les  east  of  Niagara,  called  Oyonwayea,  or  Johnston's 
Lauding  Place,  upon  the  lake,  named  by  the  Indians  Oswego,  and  by 
us  Oniiiirio ;  from  thence  southerly,  in  a  direction  always  four  miles  east 
of  the  carrying  path,  betvi  een  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario,  to  the  mouth  of 
Tehoseroron,  or  Buffalo  Creek,  or  Lake  Erie ;  thence  south,  to  the 
north  boundary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  thence  west,  to  the  end 
of  the  said  north  boundary ;  thence  south,  along  the  west  boundary  of 
the  said  State,  to  the  river  Ohio ;  the  said  line,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Oyonwayea  to  the  Ohio,  shall  be  the  western  boundary  of  the  lands  of 
the  Six  Nations ;  so  that  (he  Six  Nations  shall,  and  do,  yield  to  the 
United  States,  all  claims  to  thf;  country  west  of  the  said  boundary ;  and 
then  they  shall  be  secured  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  lands  they 
inhabit,  east  and  north  of  the  same,  reserving  only  six  miles  square, 
round  the  fort  of  Oswego,  to  the  United  Stales,  for  the  support  ot  the 
same.t 

The  old  indefinite  claim  of  the  great  northern  confederacy  to 
the  west,  being  thus  extinguished,  Mr.  Lee,  together  with  Richard 
Botler  and  George  Rogers  Clark,  proceeded  to  treat  with  thb 
Western  Indians  themselves  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  upon  the  21st  of ' 
January,  1786.  The  nations  represented  were  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Chippeways,  and  Ottoways ;  and  among  the  represen- 

*  Of  the  Six  tribei,  the  Senecas,  Mohawks,  Onondagaa,  and  Cayugan,  had  joined 
England ;  the  Ont:<dat,  and  Tuicaror-.a  had  nut. 
t  See  Land  Lawf,  p.  iS2.  ,.  .,„-•■  -• 
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268  Provisions  oj  *he  Treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh.  1785. 

tatives,  it  is  said,  was  the  celebrated  wa  chief  of  the  Delawares, 
Buckongahelas.*  The  most  importan  provisions  of  the  treaty 
agreed  up  were  the  seven  following, — 


Art.  3.  The  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Wy- 
andot and  Delaware  nations,  shall  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Caya- 
hoga,  and  run  (hence,  up  the  said  river,  to  the  portage  between  th;it  and 
the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum  ;  then,  down  ihesaid  branch, 
to  the  forks  at  the  crossing  place  above  Fort  Lawrence,  [Laurens ;]  then, 
westerly,  to  the  portage  of  the  Big  Miami,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  branch  the  fort  stood  which  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two ;  then,  along  the 
aaid  portage,  to  the  Great  Miami  or  Ome  River,  and  down  the  douth* 
east  side  of  the  same  to  its  mouih ;  thence-,  along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  to  the  mouth  of  Cayahoga,  where  it  began. 

Art.  4.  The  United  States  allot  all  the  lands  contained  within  the 
said  lines  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations,  t?  live  and  to  hunt  on, 
and  to  such  of  the  Oltowa  nation  as  now  live  thereon  ;  saving  and  re- 
serving, far  the  establishment  of  trading  posts,  six  miles  square  at  the 
mouth  of  Miami  or  Ome  River,  and  the  same  at  the  portage  on  that 
branch  of  the  Big  Miami  which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  and  the  same  on 
the  Lake  of  Sandusky  where  the  fort  formerly  stood,  and  also  two  miles 
square  on  each  side  of  the  lower  rapids  of  Sandusky  River ;  which 
posts,  and  the  lands  annexed  to  them,  shall  be  to  the  use,  and  under 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stales. 

Art.  6.  If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person,  not 
being  an  Indian,  shall  attempt  to  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  allotted  to 
the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations,  in  this  treaty,  except  on  the  lands 
reserved  to  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  article,  such  person  shall 
forfeit  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Indians  may  punish 
bim  as  they  please. 

Art.  0.  The  Indians  who  sign  this  treaty,  as  well  in  behalf  of  all 
their  tribes  as  of  themselves,  do  acknowledge  the  lands  east,  south,  and 
west,  of  the  lines  described  in  the  third  arUcle  so  far  as  the  said  Int'ians 
foitierly  claimed  the  same,  to  belong  to  the  United  States  ;  and  none  of 
theii'  tribes  shall  presume  to  settle  upon  the  same,  or  any  part  of  it. 

Ai  r.  7.  The  post  of  Detroit  with  a  district  beginning  at  the  mouth 
of  the  '!iver  Rosine,  on  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  running  west 
six  miles  v^p  the  southern  bank  of  the  said  river,  thence,  northerly,  and 

*So  Myt  Dawiti,  (life  of  Harrison,  82,  note,)  and  Thatcher  and  Butler  follow  bim ;  but 
the  name  of  the  CiJef  doea  not  appear  in  the  proceeding!. — He  did,  however,  sign  the 
treaty  of  thi  Great  Miami,  in  January  1786,  as  a  w  mess. — (Dillon,  i.  432,  440.  Indian 
Treatiea,  Washington,  1837.)    Did  not  he  there  meet  Clark  and  not  at  Fort  Mcintosh  ? 
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always  ^ix  miles  west  of  the  strait,  till  it  strikes  the  Lake  St. 
shall  be  also  reserved  to  the  sole  use  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  8.  In  the  same  manner,  the  post  at  Michilimackinac,  with  its 
dependencies,  and  twelve  miles  square  about  the  same,  shall  be  reserved 
to  the  irse  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  9.  If  any  Indian  or  Indians  shall  commit  a  robbery  or  murder 
on  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  tribe  to  which  puch  offenders 
may  belong,  shall  be  bound  to  deliver  them  up  at  the  nearest  post,  to  be 
punished  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  were  the  first  steps  taken  for  securing  to  the  United  States 
the  Indian  titles  to  the  vast  realm  beyond  the  Ohio ;  and  a  few 
months  later  th«;  legislation  was  commenced,  that  was  to  determine 
the  mode  of  itr  disposal,  and  the  plan  of  its  settlements. 

In  April  of  *he  previous  year  Congress  had  adopted  certain 
resolutions  in  /elation  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  States  to  be 
formed  from  the  Western  Territory,  and  sketched  the  great  fea- 
tures of  an  Ordinance  for  its  organization,  but  as  all  these  things 
were  afterwards  modified  in  1787,  we  have  deferred  the  subject 
of  that  organization  to  the  last  named  year.  But  though  the 
details  of  the  government  of  the  West  were  not  as  yet  settled. 
Congress,  upon  the  20th  of  May,  17&5,f  passed  an  ordinance 
relative  to  surveys  which  determined  a  plan  for  the  division  of  the 
ceded  lands,  and  the  main  principles  of  which  still  remain  in 
force.  This  was  not  done,  however,  until  luassachusctts,  as  well 
as  New  York  and  Virginia,  had  ceded  her  claims  to  the  Union ; 
which  she  did  upon  the  19th  of  April  in  this  year,  the  Act  authori- 
zing the  cession  having  been  passed  upon  the  13th  of  the  previous 
November.  J 

By  the  ordinance  above  referred  to,  the  territory  purchased  of 
the  Indians  was  to  be  divided  into  townships,  six  miles  square,  || 
by  north  and  south  lines  crossed  at  right  angles  by  others :  the 
firsi  north  and  south  line  to  begin  on  the  Ohio  at  a  point  due  north 
of  the  western  termination  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  first  east  and  west  line  to  begin  at  the  same  point 

T 

*  See  Land  Lawt,  p.  148. 

t  There  was  m  ordinance  reported  Mc.y  38,  1784,  (Old  Joumala,  iv.  416;)  a  second, 
April  36th,  1780,  (Old  Journals,  iv.  607 :)  that  of  May  30th  dihltred  in  sevnral  respects. 

I  Old  Journal*,  iv.  500  to  604.    Land  Laws,  103. 

I  By  the  first  ordinance  uioae  were  to  have  been  ten  miles,  and  by  the  second  seven 
miles  squaiv . — See  Journals. 
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and  extend  throughout  the  territory.  The  ranges  of  townships 
thus  formed  were  to  be  numbered  from  the  Pennsylvania  line 
westward;  the  townships  themselves  from  the  Ohio  northward. 
Each  township  was  to  be  subdivided  into  thirty-six  parts  or  sec- 
tions, each,  of  course,  one  mile  square.  When  seven  ranges  of 
townships  had  been  thus  surveyed,  the  Geographer  was  to  make  a 
return  of  them  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  who  were  to  t|ke  there- 
from one-seventh  part,  by  lot,  for  the  use  of  the  late  Continental 
army;  and  so  of  every  seven  ranges  as  surveyed  and  returned: 
the  remaining  six-sevenths  were  to  be  drawn  for  by  the  several 
States,  in  the  proportion  of  the  last  requisition  made  on  them ;  and 
they  were  to  make  public  sale  thereof  in  the  following  manner : 
range  1st,  township  1st,  was  to  be  sold  entire,  township  2d  in 
sections,  and  so  on  alternately ;  while  in  range  2d,  township  1st, 
was  to  be  sold  in  sections,  and  township  2d  entire,  retaining 
throughout  both  as  to  the  ranges  and  townships  the  principle  of 
alternation.  The  price  was  to  be  at  least  one  dollar  per  acre  in 
specie,  "loan  office  certificates  reduced  to  specie  vaiue,"  or  "cer- 
tificates of  liquidated  debts  of  the  United  States."  Five  sections 
in  each  township  were  to  be  reserved,  four  for  the  United  States 
and  one  for  schools.  All  sales  thus  made  by  the  States  were  to 
be  returned  to  the  Board  of  Treasury.  This  ordinance  also  gave 
the  mode  for  dividing,  among  the  Continental  soldiers,  the  lands 
set  apart  to  them ;  reserved  three  townships  for  Canadian  refugees ; 
secured  to  the  Moravian  Indians  their  rights ;  and  excluded  from 
sale  the  territory  between  the  Little  Miatoi  and  Scioto,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  made  by  Virginia  in  her  deed  of  cession 
in  favor  of  her  own  troops.  Many  points  in  this  law  were  after- 
wards changed,  but  its  great  features  remained.  * 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  so  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcin- 
tosh was  known,  settlers  and  speculators  would  cross  the  Ohio, 
and  to  prevc  .t  the  evil  which  it  was  foreseen  would  follow  any 
general  movement  of  the  kind  the  Indian  Commissioners  were 
authorized  in  June,  to  issue  a  Proclamation  commanding  all  per- 
sons northwest  of  the  river  to  leave  without  loss  of  time,  or  stay 
at  their  peril,  and  announcing  the  intention  of  government  as  soon 
as  possible  to  sell  the  soil  as  fast  as  surveyed,  f    The  peril  to  be 
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apprehended  from  the  weak  hands  of  the  confederacy  might  not 
have  deterred  fearless  men  from  filling  the  forbidden  land,  but  there 
were  those  near  by  who  executed  the  laws  they  made  in  a  manner 
which  was  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded ;  and,  as  we  learn  from 
the  honorable  George  Corwin  of  Portsmouth,  when  fcur  families 
from  Redstone  attempted  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto 
in  April  ^785,  they  received  such  a  notice  to  quit  from  the  natives 
in  the  shape  of  rifle-balls,  that  the  survivors,  (for  two  of  the  men 
were  killed,)  were  glad  enough  to  abandon  their  enterprize,  and 
lake  refuge  at  Limestone  or  Maysville.f  Farthor  west  the  experi- 
ment succeeded  better,  and  some  years  before  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing,  in  1781,  a  settlement  was  made  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  old  French  forts  by  emigrants  from  Western  Vir- 
ginia, who  were  joined  during  the  present  year  by  several  other 
&milies  from  the  same  region.  Upon  the  American  stations  thus 
unlawfully  commenced  the  Kickapoos  began  to  commit  hostilities 
in  '86,  the  Osages  joined  them  in  '90,  and  from  that  time  until 
after  the  treaty  of  Greenville  the  few  inhabitants  of  Illinois  led  the 
same  life  of  danger  and  excitement, — of  hair-breadth  escapes 
and  miraculous  deliverances,  which  the  frontier  men  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky,  had  led  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
previous :  — the  details  may  be  found  in  an  article  by  J.  M.  Peck, 
read  before  the  Illinois  State  Lyceum  in  1832,  and  published  in 
the  Western  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  73,  (February  1833.) 

In  Kentucky  during  1785  events  were  of  a  different  character 
from  any  yet  witnessed  in  the  West.  Hitherto  to  live  and  resist 
the  savages  had  been  the  problem,  but  now  the  more  complicated 
questions  of  self-rule  and  political  power  presented  themselves  for 
discussion  and  answer.  The  Convention  which  met  late  in  1784, 
finding  a  strong  feeling  prevalent  in  favor  of  separation  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  unwilling  to  assume  too  much  responsibility,  had  pro- 
posed, as  we  have  stated,  a  second  Convention  to  meet  in  the  fol- 
lowing May.  It  met  upon  the  23d  of  that  month,  and  the  same 
spirit  of  self  dependence  being  dominant,  an  address  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  Virpnia  and  one  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  together  with 
five  resolutions,  all  relative  to  separation,  and  in  favor  of  it,  were 
unanimously  carried.  Two  of  these  resolutions  deserve  especial 
tiotice ;  one  of  them  recognized,  what  the  Constitution  of  Virginia 
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did  not,  the  principle  of  equal  representation,  or  a  representation 
of  the  people  living  in  a  certain  territory,  and  not  the  square  miles 
contained  in  it:  the  other  referred  the  whole  matter  again,  to  a 
tiiird  Convention,  which  was  to  meet  in  August  and  continue  its 
sessions  by  adjourr  cnt  until  April  1786.  As  the  members  of  the 
body  which  passed  this  resolve  had  been  chosen,  it  is  believed, 
on  the  basis  of  equal  representation,*  and  for  the  very  purpose  of 
considering  the  question  of  independence,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
why  this  reference  to  a  third  assembly  was  made.  It  may  have 
been  from  great  precaution,  or  it  may  have  been  through  tlie  influ- 
ence of  James  Wilkinson,  who,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
second  Convention  exercised  great  power  in  it ;  and  who  being 
chosen  a  member  of  the  third  became  its  leader  and  controller, 
by  the  combined  influence  of  his  manners,  eloquence,  intellect, 
and  character.  This  gentleman,  there  appears  to  be  reason  to 
think,  deemed  the  tone  of  the  petition  to  Virginia  too  humble,  and 
wished  another  meeting  to  speak  both  to  the  Parent  State  and  the 
people  of  the  District  in  more  rousing  and  exciting  words.  And 
his  wish,  if  such  was  his  wish,  was  fulfilled.  Upon  the  8th  of 
August,  a  third  Convention  met,  adopted  a  new  form  of  address 
to  ttie  Old  Dominion,  and  called  upon  the  people  of  Kentucky  to 
"arm,  associate,  and  emuody,"  "to  hold  in  detestation  and 
abhorrence,  and  treat  as  enemies  to  the  community,  every  person 
who  shall  withhold  his  countenance  and  support,  of  such  measures 
as  may  be  recommended  for  [the]  common  defence ; "  and  to  pre- 
pare for  oflensive  movements  against  the  Indians,  without  waiting 
to  be  attacked.! 

That  Wilkinson  in  this  address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  some- 
what exaggerated  the  danger  of  Indian  invasion  is  probable ;  and 
the  propriety  of  his  call  upon  his  countrymen  to  invade  the  lands 
beyond  the  Ohio,  at  the  time  that  Congress  was  treating  with  the 
natives  owning  them,  and  seeking  to  put  a  stop  to  warfare,  is  more 
than  questionable :  but  still  his  expressions  of  anxiety  lest  the 
whites  should  be  found  unprepared,  were  not  wholly  without 
cause.  In  August  an  Indian  Council  was  held  upon  the  Wabash 
clearly  hostile  in  its  character  :t  in  October  the  southern  savages 
were  engaged  in  hostilities ;  ||  and  through  the  whole  season  small 

•  Manhall,  i.  195. 

t  Manhall,  i.  196  to  320;  where  are  all  the  original  papers  at  length. 

\  Dillon's  Indiana,  i.  301.  |  Manhall,  i.  220. 
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parties  of  red  men  were  doing  mischief  among  the  settlements.* 
But  the  proper  source  of  action  in  the  matter  at  this  time  was  the 
confederation,  and  Wilkinson  and  his  associates  in  proposing  to 
invade  the  northwest  territory,  should  have  sought  to  act  under  its 
sanction,  and  not  as  leaders  of  a  sovereign  power.  Nor  was  the 
confederation  at  this  very  time  unmina.ul  of  the  West:  in  the 
autumn  of  '85  Major  Doughty  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum,  and  upon  the  point  north  of  the  former,  and 
west  of  the  latter,  river,  began  Fort  Harmar.f  -.r'tiif 
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The  address  or  petition,  though  the  last  name  seems  scarcely, 
applicable,  which  the  Third  Kentucky  Convention  had  sent  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  parent  State,  was  by  that  body  duly  received  and 
listened  to,  and  the  reasons  for  an  early  separation  appearing  co- 
gent, Virginia,  in  January,  1786,  passed  a  law  by  which  Kentucky 
might  claim  independence,  provided  she  were  willing  to  accept 
certain  conditions,:]:  which  conditions  were  to  be  submitted  to  a 

*  Border  Warfhre,  272.    Manball,  i.  195. 

t  American  Pioneer,  i.  26  to  30,  and  fVontiapiece.  ,  t 

X  The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  December  9th,  1785,  from  Madison  to  Wash-  ' 

ington,  will  explain  theac  cenditiona,  and  the  feeling  of  Kentucky.    (Sparka>  Waahingtoil»i< 

ix.  610.) 

"  Kentucky  made  a  formal  application  fbr  independence.  Her  memorial  haa  been  con- 
aidered,  and  the  terms  of  separation  fixed  by  a  committee  of  the  whole.  The  substance 
of  them  ia,  that  all  prirate  rights  and  interests,  deriTcd  fl-om  the  laws  of  Virginia,  shall  be 
aecared ;  that  the  nnlocated  lands  shall  be  applied  to  the  objects  to  which  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia have  appropriated  them ;  that  the  Ohio  shall  be  a  common  highway  for  the  citixens 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  as  ikr  as  the  remain- 
ing territory  of  the  latter  will  be  thereon,  be  concurrent  only  with  the  new  States  on  the 
opposite  shore ;  that  the  proposed  Stave  shall  take  its  due  share  of  our  State  debts ;  and 
that  the  separation  shall  not  take  place  unless  these  tenrs  shall  be  approved  by  a  convene 
don  to  be  held  to  decide  the  question,  nor  until  Congress  shall  assent  thereto,  and  fix 
the  terms  of  their  admission  into  the  Union.  The  limits  of  the  proposed  State  are  to  be 
the  same  with  the  present  limits  of  the  district  The  apparent  coolneat  of  the  repre- 
sentativea  of  Kentucky,  aa  to  a  separation,  since  these  terms  have  been  defined,  indicates 
that  they  had  aome  views,  which  will  not  be  fkvored  by  them.  They  dislike  much  to  be 
hong  upon  the  wlU  of  Congreaa,"  '  *.t.i.ii    ^^^^ .+»  r-^^^^~ '-  •'■*>- j 
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Fourth  convention  to  be  held  in  the  following  September.  If 
those  were  agreed  to,  the  convention  was  to  select  a  day  posterior 
to  September  Ist,  1787,  after  which  the  laws  of  Virginia  were  to 
cease  forever  to  be  of  force  witliin  the  western  district ;  for  which, 
meanwhile,  a  constitution  and  laws  were  to  be  prepared  by  a  Fifth 
convention  to  be  called  for  that  purpose :  it  being  provided  that  this 
act  was  to  be  effective  only  when  in  substance  approved  by  the 
United  States.*  This  act  was  not,  however,  altogether  pleasant  to 
the  more  zealous  of  the  advocates  of  self-rule,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Wilkinson  and  his  friends  to  induce  the  people  of  the 
district  to  declare  themselves  independent  of  Virginia  before  the 
comparatively  distant  period  fixed  by  the  law  in  question.  The 
attempt,  however,  was  opposed  and  defeated;  the  election  of 
members  from  the  Fourth  convention  took  place  without  disturb- 
ance, and  in  September  it  would  undoubtedly  have  met  to  attend 
to  the  business  confided  to  it,  had  not  the  Indian  incursions  led  to 
a  movement  against  the  tribes  on  the  Wabash,  at  the  very  time 
appointed  for  the  assembly  at  Danville. 

Before  we  come  to  this  movement  beyond  the  Ohio,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  steps  taken  by  Congress  during  the 
early  part  of  this  year  to  secure  and  perpetuate  peace  witli  the 
north-western  tribes.  The  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  with  the  Iro- 
quois, was  upon  the  22d  of  October,  1784 ;  that  of  Fort  Mcintosh, 
■with  thi  )elawares,  Wyandots,  &c.,  upon  the  21st  of  January, 
1785 ;  upon  the  18th  of  March  following  it  was  resolved  that  a 
treaty  be  held  with  the  Wabash  Indians  at  Post  Vincent  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1785,  or  at  such  other  time  and  place  as  might  seem 
best  to  the  commissioners.!  Various  circumstances  caused  the 
time  to  be  changed  to  the  31st  of  January,  1786,  and  the  place  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  where,  upon  that  day  a  treaty  was 
made  by  George  R.  Clark,  Richard  Butler,  and  Samuel  H.  Par- 
sons,—  not,  however,  with  the  Piankishaws  and  others  named  in 
the  original  resolution,  but  with  the  Delawares,  Wyandots  and 
Shawanese.J  That  treaty,  in  addition  to  the  usual  articles,  con- 
tained the  following.  II 

•Manball,  i.  3S3. 

i  dd  Jouniali,  iv.  487. 

i  Thcxe  first  fiamed  were  the  Potawatamaj  Twightweci,  Pianiishaw  and  other  westeni 
nations.  See  Old  Joumula,  iv.  628.  63S.  638.  642.  The  resolution  on  the  page  last 
cited  (June  29, 1786)  changes  the  place  to  the  mouth  ofthe  Great  Miami  or  the  Fall*. 
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Art.  2.  The  Shawanee  nation  do  acknowledge  the  United  States  to 
be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereigns  of  all  the  territory  ceded  to  them  by 
B  treaty  of  peace,  made  between  them  and  tiie  kinn  of  Great  Britain, 
the  fourteenth  day  of  Jandaiy,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
four.* 

Art.  6.  The  United  States  do  allot  to  the  Shawanee  nation,  landa 
within  their  territory  to  live  and  hunt  upon,  beginning  at  the  south  line 
of  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Wyandota  and  Delaware  nations,  at  the 
{tlace  where  the  main  branch  of  the  Qreat  Miami,  which  falls  into  the 
Ohio,  interseds  said  line ;  then,  down  the  River  Miami,  (o  the  fork  of 
that  river,  next  below  the  old  fort  which  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifly-lwo;  thence,  due  west,  to  the 
River  De  la  Pause ;  then,  down  that  river,  to  the  river  Wabash  ;  bf 
yond  which  lines  none  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  settle, 
nor  disturb  the  Shawanees  in  their  settlement  and  possessions.  And 
the  Shawanees  do  relinquish  to  the  United  States,  all  title,  or  pretence 
of  title,  they  ever  had  to  the  lands  east,  west,  and  south,  of  the  eut, 
west,  and  south  lines  before  described.t  >»    iiii^     «  I.&' v^vyr  » 

The  absence  of  the  Wabash  Indians  from  this  council  was  not 
the  result  of  any  change  of  plans  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  but 
solely  of  a  growing  spirit  of  hostility  among  the  savages,  fostered, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  think,  by  the  sub-agents  of  England. 
The  temper  of  the  Indians  who  first  met  the  commissioners,  is  thus 
referred  to  by  General  Parsons,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Hart  at  Forf 
Harmar,  dated  "Fort  Finney,"  (mouth  of  Great  Miami,  where 
Major  Finney  was  stationed  for  the  time,|)  December  20tb,  1785." 

Since  we  have  been  here,  every  measure  has  been  taken  to  bring  in 
the  Indians.  The  Wyandots  and  Delawares  are  here ;  the  other  nations 
were  coming,  and  were  turned  back  by  the  Shawanese.  These  at  last 
sent  two  of  their  tribe  to  examine  our  situation  and  satisfy  themselves 
of  our  designs.  With  these  men  we  were  very  open  and  explicit.  We 
told  them  we  were  fully  convinced  of  their  designs  in  coming ;  that  wo 
were  fully  satisfied  with  it ;  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  their  own 
way  and  time  to  answer  the  purposes  they  came  for ;  that  we  were  de- 
sirous of  living  in  peace  with  them ;  and  for  that  purpose  had  come 
with  offers  of  peace  to  them,  which  they  would  judge  of,  and  whether 
peace  or  war  was  most  for  their  interest;  that  we  very  well  knew  the 
measures  the  British  agents  had  taken  to  deceive  them.    That  if  they 

*  Alluding  to  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  '  >*■*' 

f  See  Land  Laws,  399. 

I  Ciit'a  Cincinnati  Miicellany,  ii.  33.  He  wa*  witness  to  the  tteaAf,  See  the  treatjr  iii 
the  Washington  Ce!!ect:an  of  1837.    ,  ■-.-f^-nta.mnaf 
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came  to  the  treaty,  any  man  who  had  filled  their  ears  with  those  atoriea 
wan  at  liberty  to  come  with  them  and  return  in  aafety.  But  if  they  re- 
fused to  treat  with  us,  we  should  consider  it  as  a  declaration  of  war  on 
their  part,  &c.  These  men  stayed  about  us  eight  days,  and  then  told  u» 
they  were  fully  convinced  our  designs  were  good ;  that  they  had  been 
deceived ;  that  they  would  reluin  home,  and  use  their  influence  to  bring 
in  their  nation,  and  send  out  to  the  other  nations.  Last  night  we  re- 
eeived  a  belt  of  Wampum  and  a  twist  of  tobaeco,  with  a  messsge  thai 
they  would  be  in  when  we  had  smoked  the  tobacco.  From  our  infor- 
mation we  are  led  to  believe  these  people  will  very  generally  come  in 
and  heartily  concur  with  us  in  peace.  I  think  it  not  probable  the  treaty 
will  begin  sooner  than  January. 

The  British  agents,  our  own  traders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky, 
I  am  convinced  are  all  opposed  to  a  treaty,  and  are  using  every  measure 
to  prevent  it.  Strange  as  this  may  seem,  I  have  very  convincing  proofs 
of  its  reality.  The  causes  I  can  assign,  but  they  are  too  many  for  the 
compass  of  a  letter.  Notwithstanding  all  treaties  we  can  make,  I  am 
convinced  we  shall  not  be  in  safety  until  we  have  posts  established  io 
the  upper  country.* 

The  various  tribes  of  the  north-west  therefore  had  been  inrited 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  but  owing  to  counter  influence,  neither 
attended  nor  took  any  notice  of  the  messages  sent  them  ;t  and 
tho4e  who  did  finally  attend,  came,  if  tra,dition  tells  truly,  in  no 
amicable  spirit,  and  but  for  the  profound  knowledge  possessed  by 
Clark  of  the  Indian  character,  and  the  high  rank  he  -held  in  the 
estimation  of  the  natives,  the  meeting  of  January  31st  might  very 
probably  have  terminated  in  the  murder  of  the  commissioners.]: 

From  a  late  work  by  Judge  Hall  we  take  the  following  passage, 
descriptive  of  the  scene  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  The 
Indians  bad  entered  in  a  disorderly  an^  disrespectful  manner, 
"the  commissioners,  without  noticing  the  disorderly  conduct  of 
the  other  party,  or  appearing  to  have  discovered  their  meditated 

*  See  North  Ajneriean  Review,  October,  1841,  p.  S30. 

told  Joumalt,  W.  667. 

%  The  following  tccoaat  or  a  meeting  between  Clark  ind  the  great  Delaware  chief, 
Buckongaholai,  took  place,  we  preaumc,  at  this  time,  and  not  as  commonly  said,  (Butler, 
103.  Dawion'B  Harriion,  81,  note.  Thatcher'*  Indiana,  ii .  180,)  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  in 
1786.  Hia  name  doea  not  appear  in  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  bnt  doe*  in  that  of 
Fort  Finney.  (Dillon's  Indiana,  i.  433.  440.  Indian  Treaties,  Washington,  1837.) 
"When  the  peace  chiefk  bad  addressed  the  commissionera,  Buckongahelas,  not  deigning  to 
BOttoe  the  colleagues  ofClark,  took  the  latter  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  I  thank  the  Great 
Spirit  for  having  this  day  brought  toguther  two  such  great  warriors  as  Buckongahelas  and 
Oeaetal  Clark," 
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treachery,  opened  the  council  in  due  form.  They  lighted  the 
pcace-pipo,  and  after  drawing  a  few  whiflTs,  passcfl  it  to  the  chiefs 
who  received  it.  Colonel  Clark  then  rose  to  explain  the  purpose 
for  which  the  treaty  was  ordered.  With  an  unembarrassed  air, 
with  the  tone  of  one  accustomed  to  command,  and  an  easy  as- 
surance of  perfect  security  and  self-possession,  he  stated  that  the 
commissioners  had  been  sent  to  offer  peace  to  the  Shawanese ; 
that  the  President  had  no  wish  to  continue  the  war ;  he  had  no  re- 
sentment to  gratify ;  and,  if  the  red  men  desired  peace,  they  could 
have  it  on  reasonable  terms.  *  If  such  be  the  will  of  the  Shawa- 
anese,'  he  concluded,  Met  some  of  their  wise  men  speak.' 

"  A  chief  arose,  drew  up  his  tall  person  to  its  full  height,  and  as- 
suming a  haughty  attitude,  threw  his  eye  contemptuously  over  the 
commissioners  and  their  small  retinue,  as  if  to  measure  their  insig- 
nificance, in  comparison  with  his  own  numerous  train,  and  then 
stalking  to  the  table,  threw  upon  it  two  belts  of  waii.;.um,  of  dif- 
erent  colors — the  war  and  the  peace  belt. 

"We  come  here,'  he  exclaimed,  *to  offer  you  two  pieces  of 
wampum ;  they  are  of  diff*erent  colors ;  you  know  what  they  mean  : 
you  can  take  which  you  like!'  and  turning  upon  his  heel,  he  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

"  The  chiefs  drew  themselves  up,  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
hurled  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  the  white  men.  They  offered  an 
insult  to  the  renowned  leader  of  the  Long  Knives,  to  which  they 
knew  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to  submit,  while  they  did  not  sup- 
pose he  dare  resent  it.  The  council-pipe  was  laid  aside.  Those 
fierce  wild  men  gazed  intently  at  Clark.  The  Americans  saw  that 
the  crisis  had  arrived ;  they  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  Indians 
understood  the  advantage  they  possessed,  and  were  disposed  to 
use  it ;  and  a  common  sense  of  danger  caused  each  eye  to  be  turn- 
ed on  the  leading  commissioner.  He  sat  undisturbed  and  appar- 
ently careless  until  the  chief  who  had  thrown  the  belts  upon  the 
table  had  taken  his  seat ;  ^en  -with  a  small  cane  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  he  reached  as  if  playfully,  towards  the  war  belt,  entan- 
gled the  end  of  the  stick  in  it,  drew  it  towards  him,  and  then  with 
a  switch  of  the  cane  threw  the  belt  into  the  midst  of  the  chiefs. 
The  effect  was  electric.  Every  man  in  the  council,  of  each  party 
sprang  to  his  feet,  the  savage  with  a  loud  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment *  Hugh  !*  The  Americans  in  expectation  of  a  hopeless  con- 
flict, against  overwhelming  numbers.  Every  band  grasped  a 
weapon.  « 
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"('lark  alone  wasi  unewt'd.  Tho  cxprcsnioii  of  liw  roiintt'iiuricc 
changed  to  R  ferociouH  NternncM  and  \i\n  eye  flanhed,  but  otlierwiae 
he  was  unmoved.  A  bitter  smile  was  perceptible  upon  hi-*  ooni- 
pressed  lipi,  aa  he  (^azed  upoit  that  mtviige  band,  whose  hundred 
eyes  were  bent  fiercely  and  in  horrid  exultation  upon  him  ;is  they 
atood  like  n  pack  of  <volvefi  ut  buy  thirsting  for  blood,  and  ready 
to  rush  upon  him  whenever  one  bolder  thaii  the  rest  should  cont- 
inence the  attack.  It  was  one  of  those  momenta  of  indecision 
when  the  slightest  weight  thrown  into  either  scale  will  make  it 
preponderate ;  a  moment  in  which  a  bold  man,  conversunt  with  the 
secret  springs  of  human  uction,  may  seize  upon  the  minds  of  all 
around  him  and  sway  tliem  at  his  will. 

Such  a  man  was  the  intrepid  Virginian.  He  spoke  and  there 
was  no  man  bold  enough  to  gainsay  him — none  that  could  return 
the  fierce  glance  of  his  eye.  Raising  his  arm  and  waving  his  hand 
toward  the  door,  he  exclaimed :  *  Dogs!  you  may  go T  The  Indi- 
ans hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  rushed  tumultuou»ly  out  of 
the  council  room."* 

*  Htll  in  Wil«7  &nd  Putnam'*  Lil>nH7.— The  origin*]  of  the  above  la  we  preaume,  the 
Ibllowing  ftom  the  Encyclopadia  Americana: 

"  The  Iniliaiii  came  in  to  tlie  troatj  at  Fort  Wailiingtun  in  the  moit  Oiendly  manner, 
eionpt  the  Rhawaneei,  the  moat  conceited  ami  wariilte  of  the  aborigine*,  the  tint  in  at  a 
battle,  and  thelaat  at  a  treaty.  Three  hundred  of  their  flneat  wnrrieta  aet  ofT  in  all  their 
paint  and  ftathera,  and  filed  into  the  coancil-hooie.  Their  number  and  demeanor,  *o 
unuaual  at  an  occaaion  of  thia  aort,  waa  altogether  uneipeoted  aad  auapicioo*.  The 
United  Statoa'  itockade  muaterod  aevonty  men.  In  t'  -^  centra  of  the  hall,  at  a  little  table, 
aat  the  commiaaary-general  Clark,  the  indefktigabii.  aeourge  of  theae  very  marauden, 
General  Richard  Butler  and  Mr.  Paraona.  There  waa  alao  praaent  a  Captain  Denny,  who, 
I  believe,  ia  atill  aliTe,  and  can  atteat  thia  atory.  Oa  the  part  of  the  Indiana,  an  old  coun- 
oil-aachera  and  a  war  chief  took  the  lead.  The  latter,  a  tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  with  an 
Impudent  aad  Tillalaoua  look,  made  a  boiateroaa  and  threatening  apeeeh,  which  operated 
effectually  en  the  paaaiona  of  the  Indiana,  who  aet  op  a  prodigteua  whoop  at  every  pauae. 
He  concluded  by  preaenting  a  black  and  white  wampum;,  to  aigniiy  they  were  prepared 
for  either  event,  peace  or  war.  Clark  eihihited  the  aame  unaltered  and  careleia  coun- 
tenance he  had  ahown  during  the  whole  acene,  hi*  head  leaninj  on  hia  left  hand,  and  hia 
•Ibow  reating  upon  the  table.  He  raiaed  hi*  little  cane,  aad  puahad  the  aacred  wampum 
off*  the  table,  with  very  little  ceremony.  Every  Indian  at  the  aame  tiaae  atarted  flrom  hie 
aeat  with  one  of  thoae  audden,  aimultaneona,  and  peculiarly  aavage  aonnda,  which  atartle 
and  diaconcert  the  atouteat  heart,  and  can  neither  be  deacribed  nor  forgotten.  At  thia 
Jonoture  Clark  roae.  The  acmtiniiing  eye  cowered  at  hi*  glance.  He  atamped  hia  foot  on 
the  proitrate  and  inaalted  ajtabol,  and  ordeted  them  to  leave  the  hall.  Thay  did  ao,  ap- 
parently involantarily.  They  were  heard  all  that  night,  debating  in  the  buahea  near  the 
ftrt.  The  raw-()oned  chief  waa  for  war,  the  old  aachem  for  peace.  The  latter  prevailed, 
aad  the  aeit  morning  they  eame  back  aad  aaed  for  peace."  (Notaa  of  an  old  offloar^ 
3«e  Encyolopodla  Americana,  iii.  232.) 

Judge  Hall  aaya  General  Harriaon  confirmed  the  tale,  but  it  ia  a  atrange  matter  that 
neither  Manhall  nor  any  of  the  other  early  hiatoriaas  know  any  thing  about  it.  Ia  it  al(» 
h"mjthV> 
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But  thf  trihcH  more  distant  than  llic  Slinwnni'se  wrrc  in  no  way 
disposed  to  ccnni:  their  innuniionii,  and  upon  thr  16th  of  May  tho 
Governor  of  Virfi^nia  was  forced  to  write  upon  Ihr  suhjcrt  to  (Jon- 
press,  which  at  once  smt  two  companies  down  the  Ohio  to  the 
Falls,  and  upon  the  30th  of  June  authorized  the  raising  of  militia 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  invasion  of  die  country  of  the  mischief- 
makers  under  the  commainl  of  the  ieading  United  States  officer.* 
We  do  not  learn  that  it  was  nominally  uniler  this  resolution  that 
General  Clark's  expedition  of  the  ensuing  fall  was  undertaken; 
but  at  any  rate  this  act  on  the  part  of  Congress  justified  offensive 
mea-iures  on  the  part  of  the  Kentuckians  when  tliey  became  neceii- 
sjiry ;  and  it  being  thought  necessary  to  act  upotj  the  Wabash  be- 
fore winter,  a  body  of  a  thousand  men  or  more  gathered  at  the 
Falls,  and  marched  thence  toward  Vincennes,  which  place  thery 
reached  some  time  in  September,!  1786.  >■««  ,M«»s»!. 

Here  the  array  remained  inactive  during  nine  days,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  their  provisions  and  ammunition,  which  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  in  boats,  and  were  delayed  by 
the  low  water.  This  stay,  so  different  from  Clark's  old  mode  of 
proceeding,  was  in  opposition  to  his  advice, J  and  proved  fatal  to 
the  expedition.  The  soldiers  became  restive,  and  their  confidence 
in  the  ^General  being  destroyed,  by  discovering  the  fact  that  his 
clear  mind  was  too  commonly  confused  and  darkened  by  the 
influence  of  ardent  spirits,  they  at  last  refused  obedience ;  a  body 
of  three  hundred  turned  their  faces  homeward,  and  the  rest  soon 
followed  in  their  track. 

Another  expedition  conducted  by  Colonel  Logan  against  the 
Shawanese,  who  in  spite  of  their  treaty  had  resumed  hostilities, 
terminated  very  differently  from  that  under  the  conqueror  of  Illi- 
nois, their  towns  were  burned  and  their  crops  wasted. 

It  was  the  gathering  of  the  men  of  Kentucky  for  these  expedi- 
tions, which  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  conventiorj  that  was 
to  have  come  together  in  September.  So  many  were  absent  on 
military  duty  that  a  quorum  could  not  be  had,  and  those  who 
came  to  the  point  of  assembly,  were  forced,  as  a  committee 
merely,  to  prepare  a  memorial  for  the  Virginia  legislature,  setting 

*■'■ 

•  OM  JTonnwla,  iv.  667  to  660. 

t  Butler  (p.  161)  saya  in  October,  but  they  remained  at  Vincennea  nine  days,  and  yet 
the  meeting  after  the  expedition  waa  abandoned,  waa  on  October  8th.    (Secret  Journala, 

t  Marahall,  i.  300<— Butler,  103.  ■•■i  *f  , 
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forth  the  causes  which  made  a  convention  at  that  time  impossible, 
and  asking  certain  changes  in  the  Act  of  Separation.*  This  one, 
they  continued  their  meetings  by  adjournment  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  yea',  hoping  a  quorum  might  still  be  gathered ;  which 
was  not  done,  however,  until  the  ensuing  January,  f 

Meanwhile,  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  events  were  taking  place 
which  produced  more  excitement  in  Kentucky  than  Indi.m  wars, 
or  Acts  of  Separation  even  :  we  refer  to  the  Spanish  negotiations, 
involving  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1780,  as  we  have 
stated,  Spain  expressed  her  determination  to  claim  the  control  of 
the  great  western  river:  in  January,  1781,  she  attacked  the  fort  of 
St.  Joseph's,  and  took  possession  of  the  north-west  in  the  name  of 
his  Catholic  Majesty:  on  the  15th  of  the  next  month.  Congress,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Virginia  Delegates,  instructed  Mr.  Jay,  then  at 
Madrid,  not  to  insist  on  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, if  a  treaty  could  not  be  effected  without  giving  it  up. 
Through  1782,  the  court  of  Madrid  labored,  not  only  to  induce 
the  United  States  to  give  up  the  stream  of  the  West,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  West  itself,  and  France  backed  her  pretensions ;  J  and 
thus  matters  rested.  In  July,  1785,  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  ap- 
peared before  Congress  as  the  representative  of  Spain  ;||  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Jay,  the  Secretary  of  foreign  affairs, 
was  authorised  to  negotiate  w'th  him ;  and  in  May  of  .'he  year  of 
which  we  are  writing,  negotiations  begun  between  them,  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Con;^ess.  This  was  done  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  in  these  transactions  Mr.  Jay  asked  the  special 
guidance  of  that  body,  and  explained  his  reasons  for  doing  so  at 
length.  6  He  pointed  out  the  importance  of  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Spaia,  and  dwelt  upon  the  two  diff ..  Ities  of  .'/taking  such  a 
treaty ;  one  of  which  was  the  unwillingness  of  Spain  to  permit  the 
navigation  of  the  Missi&^sippi,  the  other,  the  question  of  boun- 
daries. Upon  the  first  point  Mr.  Jay  was,  and  always  had  been, 
opposed  to  yielding  to  the  Spanish  claim ;  but  that  claim  was  still 
as  strenuously  urged  as  in  1780 ;  and  the  court  of  Madrid,  their 
ambassador  said,  would  never  abandon  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stimces,  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union  demanding  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Spanish  commercial  treaty,  while  that  treaty  could 
apparently  be  secured  only  by  giving  up  the  right  to  navigate  the 


•  Manha]),  i.  261.  f  Ibid,  S53. 

\  Secret  Journala,  iv.  63  to  80.    Diploma'jc  Correspondence. 

I  (Hd  Journals,  IT.  544.  ^  Secret  Joumali,  iv,  43.  4i>. 
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Mississippi,  which  was  in  a  manner  sacrificing  the  West,  Mr.  Jay 
proposed,  as  a  sort  of  compromise,  to  form  a  treaty  with  Spain  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  during  that  time  to  yield  the  right 
of  using  the  Mississippi  below  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  proposition,  the  sqpthem  members  in  Congress 
were  vehemently  opposed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  them  to 
take  the  whole  matter  out  of  Mr.  Jay's  hands,  the  delegates  from 
Virginia  offering  a  long  and  able  argument  in  opposition  to  his 
scheme ;  but  the  members  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states  out- 
voted the  south,  and  the  Secretary  was  authorised  to  continue  his 
negotiations,  without  being  bound  to  insist  at  all  hazards  upon  the 
immediate  use  of  the  river.*  The  discussions  in  Congress  relative 
to  the  Spanish  claims,  took  place  during  August,  and  the  rumor 
of  them  and  of  the  Secretary's  proposal  in  due  time  reached  the 
West;  but,  as  is  common,  the  tale  spread  by  report,  differed  from 
the  truth,  by  representing  the  proposition  a*",  much  more  positive 
than  it  really  was,  and  as  being  made  by  John  Jay,  without  any 
sanction  of  Congress.  This  story,  which  circulated  during  the 
winter  of  1786-7,  produced  among  those  who  dwelt  upon  the 
western  waters  great  indignation ;  and  prepared  the  people  to  antici- 
pate a  contest  with  Spain,  or  a  union  with  her,  and  in  either  case, 
action  independent  of  the  old  Atlantic  colonies.  And  the  conduct 
of  Clark,  after  the  failure  of  the  Wabash  expedition,  was  well 
calculated  to  cause  many  to  think  that  the  leading  minds  were 
already  prepared  for  action.  On  the  8th  of  October,  a  board  of  ^ 
field  officers  at  Vincennes,  determined  to  garrison  that  point,  to 
raise  supplies  by  impressment,  and  to  enlist  new  troops.  Under 
this  determination,  Spanish  property  was  seized,  soldiers  were 
embodied,  and  steps  were  taken  to  hold  a  peace  council  with  the 
natives ;  all  under  the  direction  of  General  Clark.  Soon  after  this, 
in  December,  Thomas  Green  wrote  from  Louisville  to  the  Gover- 
emor,  Council  and  Le^slatnre  of  Georgia — which  State  was 
involved  in  the  boundary  quarrel  with  Spain — that  Spanish  pro- 
perty had  been  seized  in  the  north-west  as  a  hostile  measure,  and 
not  merely  to  procure  necessaries  for  the  troops,  which  Clark 
afterward  declared  was  the  case ;  and  added  that  the  General  was 
ready  io  go  down  the  river  with  "  troops  sufficient"  to  iake  pos- 
session of  the  lands  in  dispute,  if  Georgia  would  countenance  him. 
'Hiis  letter  Clark  said  he  never  saw,  but  as  he  paid  equally  with 

'SflcretJonniali,  IT.  81  to  139.  _^ 
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Green  towards  the  expenses  of  the  messenger  who  was  to  take  it 
to  the  south,  it  was  natural  enough  to  think  him  privy  to  all  the 
plans  relative  to  the  disputed  territory,  whatever  they  may  have 
been.  And  what  they  were,  in  some  minds  at  least,  may  per- 
haps, be  judged  by  the  following  extract  from  a  lette",  also 
written  from  Louisville,  professedly  to  some  one  in  New  England, 
and  very  probably  by  Green  ;  and  which  was  circulated  widely  in 
Frankland,  Tennessee.     It  is  dated  December  4,  '86. 

Our  situation  is  as  bad  as  it  possibly  can  be,  therefore  every  exertion 
to  retrieve  our  circumstances  must  be  manly,  eligible  and  just,   tott^^ 

We  can  raise  twenty  thousand  troops  this  side  the  Alleghany  and 
Apalachian  Mountains ;  and  'he  annual  increase  of  them  by  emigration, 
from  other  parts,  is  from  two  to  four  thousand. 

We  have  taken  all  the  goods  belonging  to  the  Spanish  merchants  of 
post  Yincennes  and  the  Illinois,  and  are  determined  they  shall  not  trade 
up  the  river,  provided  they  will  not  let  us  trade  down  it.  Preparaiions 
are  now  making  here  (if  necessary)  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  their 
settlemenU,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  In  case  we  are  not 
countenanced  and  succored  by  the  United  States  (if  we  need  it)  our 
allegiance  will  be  thrown  off,  a'j<^  some  other  power  applied  to.  Great 
Britain  stands  ready  with  open  ntmi  to  receive  and  support  us. 
They  have  already  offered  tc  open  thair  resources  for  our  supplies. 
When  once  re-united  to  them,  "  farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  your 
boasted  greatr.  ss."  The  province  of  Canada  and  the  inhabitants  of 
these  waters,  of  themselves,  in  time,  will  be  able  to  conquer  you.  You 
are  as  ignorant  of  this  country  as  Great  Britain  was  of  America.  These 
are  hints,  if  rightly  improved,  may  be  of  some  service ;  it  not,  blame 
yourselves  for  the  neglect.* 

Wells,  Green's  messenger,  on  his  way  to  Georgia,  showed  his 
paptiS  to  various  porsons  at  Danville ;  copies  were  at  once  taken 
of  them,  and  inclosed  in  a  letter  written  on  the  22d  of  December  to 
the  executive  of  Virginia,  by  fifteen  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Kentucky,  among  whom  was  James  "Wilkinson.  In  February. 
1787,  the  Council  of  Virginia  acted  upon  the  subject ;  condemned 
Genera!  Clark's  conduct,  disavowed  the  powers  assumed  by  him, 
;  ordered  the  prosecution  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  seizure  of 
property  J  and  laid  the  mattev  before  Congress.  It  was  presented 
in  detail  to  that  body  upon   he  IStli  of  April,t  and  upon  the  34th 

*  Secret  Jounwlf ,  ir.  323. 

t  Secret  Joumali,  W.  301  *o  323.  .*4j^:>»  i »;^.  i^io... 
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of  that  month,  it  w^as  resolved  that  the  troops  of  l.he  United  States 
be  employed  to  dispossess  the  unauthorised  intruders  w^ho  h^ 
taken  possession  of  St.  Vincents.* 

All  these  things  naturally  tended  to  excite  speculation,  inquiry 
and  fear  throughout  the  West ;  and  though  no  action  was  had  in 
reference  to  the  Mississippi  question  beyond  the  mountains,  until 
the  next  spring,  we  may  be  sure  there  was  talking  and  feeling 
enough  in  the  interval. 

But  in  giving  the  history  of  1786,  we  must  not  omit  those 
steps  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  New  England  Ohio 
Company,  and  the  founding  of  the  first  colony,  authorised  by  gov- 
ernment, north-west  of  the  Belle  Riviere. 

Congress,  by  the  Resolutions  of  September  16, 1776,  and  August 
12, 1780,  had  promised  land  bounties  to  the  officers  and  soldiers]of 
the  Revolutionary  army,  who  should  continue  in  the  service  till 
the  close  of  the  war,  or  until  fiischarged  by  Congress ;  and  to  the 
representatives  of  those  who  should  be  slain  by  the  enemy. f  In 
June,  1783,  peace  having  been  proclaimed,  General  Rufus  Putnam 
forwarded  to  Washington  2  memorial  from  certain  of  those  having 
claims  under  these  Resolutions ;  which  Washington  transmitted  to 
Congress,  together  with  General  Putnam's  letter.|  But  as  the 
States  claiming  the  western  territory  ^ad  not  then  made  their  final 
cessions,  Congress  was  forced,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1783,  to 
announce  their  inability  to  make  any  appropriation  of  land.|| 
From  that  time,  nothing  further  was  done  until,  upon  the  18th  of 
July,  1785,  Benjamin  Tupper,  a  Revolutionary  officer  belonging 
to  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  a  surveyor  of  western  lands,  in 
the  place  of  General  Putnam,  who  had  been  before  chosen,  but 
was  otherwise  engaged.  He,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  visited 
the  West,  going,  however,  no  farther  than  Pittsburgh,  as  the 
Indian  troubles  prevented  surveys.  §  On  his  return  home,  he 
conferred  with  his  friend,  Putnam,  as  to  a  renewal  of  their 
memorial  of  1783,  and  a  removal  westward ;  which  conference 
resulted  in  a  publication,  dated  January  10,  1786,  in  which  was 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  company  to  settle  the  Ohio  lands ;  and 
those  taking  an  interest  in  liie  plan,  were  invited  to  meet  in  Feb- 

•  Old  Joamala,  W.  740. 
t  Land  Laws,  337. 

%  The  lettera  relating  to  thia  petition  were  aent  by  Mr.  Sparka  to  the  Committee  for 
the  Celebration  of  the  Settlement  of  Ohio,  1836;  and  were  publiahed  by  them. 
I  Land  Lawa,  339. 
\  Nya'a  Addiow^  'if^rwaaotioiui  Ohio  Historical  Society,  p.  817.  | 
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ruary  and  choose,  for  each  county  of  Massachusetts,  one  or  more 
delegates;  these  delegates  were  to  assemble,  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern  in  Boston,  there  to  agree  upon 
a  system  of  association.  On  the  day  named,  eleven  persons 
appeared  at  the  place  agreed  upon ;  and  by  the  3d  of  March,  the 
outline  of  the  company  was  d<-awn  up,  and  subscriptions  under  it 
at  once  commenced.  The  leading  features  of  that  outline  were 
these :  a  fund  of  a  million  dollars,  mainly  in  continental  certificates, 
waff  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  lands  in  the  west- 
ern territory ;  there  were  to  be  a  thousand  shares  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  and  upon  each  share  ten  dollars  in  specie  were  to 
be  paid,  for  contingent  expenses.  One  year's  interest  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  charges  of  making  a  settlement  and  assisting 
those  unable  to  remove  without  aid.  The  owners  of  every  twenty 
shares  were  to  choose  an  agent  to  represent  them,  and  attend  to 
their  interests ;  and  these  agents  were  to  choose  the  Directors.* 
The  plan  was  approved,  and  in  a  year  from  that  time  the  company 
was  organized ;  and,  before  its  organization,  the  last  obstacle  to 
the  purposed  grant  from  the  United  States,  was  done  away  by  the 
cession  of  most  of  her  territorial  claims  on  the  part  of  Connecticut. 
In  October,  1780,  soon  after  the  first  action  of  Congress  relative 
to  tiie  western  lands,  that  State  had  passed  an  Act  respecting  the 
cession  of  her  claims  to  the  United  States.  Thiii,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1781,  was  referred,  together  with  the  Resolutions  of 
New  York  and  Virginia,  to  a  Conimittee.f  Varijus  reports  were 
made,  and  discustsions  had,  relative  to  the  matter,  but  it  was  not 
till  May  26,  1786,  that  the  views  of  the  S'dte  and  the  Union  could 
be  brought  to  a  coincidence.  This  being  done  by  a  Resolution 
of  Congress,  dated  upon  that  day,  the  delegates  of  Connecticut, 
upon  the  14th  of  September,  made  the  deed  of  cession  by  which 
all  her  claims  to  the  country  west  of  a  line,  'one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  beyond  the  Western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  and 
parallel  thereto,|  were  ^ven  up  to  the  confederation:  || 

*  8e«  Vj»>»  AddrcM  in  Trtniactiona  of  Ohio  Hiatoricid  Society,  Part  Sd.  Alio,  an 
article  on  Ohio,  in  North  American  Review,  for  Oatober,  1841 ;  toI.  liii.  320  to  3S9:  this 
article  it  fall  of  original  matter. 

•t  Old  Joamali,  iii.  671. 

i  Old  Joarnali  iv.  646  to  648.  697. — Land  Lawi.  103.— Connectiout  claimed  nothing 
■outh  of  paralle'  41  deg.,  or  north  of  parallel  43  deg.  9m. 

1  By  thii  tranafer,  Connecticut  retained  both  the  soil  .ind  jurisdiction  of  what  U  now 
known  aa  the  Conneoticnt  or  Weatern  Reaerre.  The  compromiae  with  her  was  diaap- 
proved  by  Waahington  and  othera.  See  Sparka*  Washington,  ix.  178  and  note.  Vir- 
ginia, in  her  oeaaion,  (aee  p.  S68)  had  reaigned  her  jariadiction,  and  her  "  reaerre"  was 
■lerely  of  the  landa  neceasary  to  recompenae  her  aoldiera. 
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We  mentioned  some  pages  back,  that  a  minority  of  the  Con- 
vention called  in  Kentucky,  to  meet  in  September,  1786,  wa» 
adjourned  from  time  to  time  until  January  of  this  year ;  when,  at 
length,  a  quorum  attended.  Upon  a  vote  being  then  taken  rela« 
tive  to  separation,  the  feeling  was  still  as  before,  strongly  in  favor 
of  it.  But  scarce  had  this  been  ascertained  when  a  second  Act 
upon  the  subject,  passed  by  Vir^nia  in  October,  1*786,*  reached 
the  West,  and  the  whole  question  was  again  postponed,  to  be  laid 
before  Sijifth  convention,  which  was  to  meet  in  September ;  while 
the  time  when  the  laws  of  Virginia  should  cease  to  be  of  force, 
was  changed  to  the  close  of  the  year  1788.  There  were  many, 
beyond  no  doubt,  to  whom  this  delay  was  a  source  of  vexation 
and  anger,  but  the  people  of  the  district  generally  evinced  no  such 
feelings ;  the  elections  took  place  in  August,  and  the  Convention 
assembled  upon  the  17th  of  September,  all  in  perfect  harmony  and 
quietness.  The  vote  was  again  unanimous  in  favor  of  separation, 
and  the  Act  of  Virginia  was  agreed  to ;  to  form  a  constitution,  a 
sixth  convention  was  to  be  chosen  ?.n  the  ensuing  April,  and  to 
complete  the  work  of  independence.  Congress  was  to  assent  to 
'ae  formation  of  Kentucky  into  a  state  before  July  4,  1788.  f 

Nor  was  the  spirit  of  moderation  shown  this  year  by  the  Ken- 
tuckians  in  relation  to  self-government,  confined  to  that  subject; 
in  regard  to  the  vexatious  affair  of  the  Spanish  claims,  there  was 
a  like  temper  manifested.  Mr.  Jay,  as  already  related,  had  been 
authori^ied  by  Congress  to  abandon  the  right  of  using  the  Missis- 
sippi  for  n  term  of  years,  but  not  to  yield  the  pretensions  of  ths 
United  States  to  its  navigation,  after  that  period  closed.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1786,  under  these  in^ructions,  he  resumed  his  negotiations 
with  Don  Gardoqui,  but  without  success,  as  Spain  required  an 

•  Morehead,  IM. 
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entire  relinquishment  of  the  American  claim.*  In  November  of 
that  year,  also,  Virginia  had  passed  several  Resolutions  against 
giving  up  the  use  of  the  river,  even  for  a  day,  and  had  instructed 
her  delegates  to  oppose  every  attempt  of  the  kind.f  When, 
therefore,  the  people  of  Kentucky  met  at  Danville,  early  in  May, 
1787,  to  act  in  relation  to  the  subject, — having  been  called 
t^ether  by  Messrs.  Muter,  Innis,  Brown  and  Sebastian,  for  that 
purpose, f — they  found  that  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  done  ;  the 
plan  of  the  Secretary  was  not  likely  to  succeed,  and  had  bc?n 
most  fully  protested  against: — the  tisembly  at  Danville,  having 
been  informed  of  these  things,  quietly  adjourned.  || 

What  connection,  if  any,  existed  between  this  calmer  spirit  in 
Kentucky  and  General  Wilkinson's  absence,  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  probable  that  had  not  his 
attention  at  that  time  been  drawn  to  the  advantages  of  a  trade  with 
New  Orleans,  he  would  have  exerted  during  1787,  a  much  greater 
influence  upon  his  fellow  citizens  than  he  seems  to  have  done. 
In  June,  we  find  him  on  his  way  to  the  south ;  nor  did  he  appear 
in  Kentucky  again  until  the  following  February;  and  then  it  wa's 
that  he  commenced  those  connections  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment of  Lonisianc,  which  were  afterwards  brought  in  question,  and 
by  means  of  which  his  character  became  involved  in  doubts  that 
have  never  entirely  been  done  away.§ 

At  that  period,  the  feeling  expressed  in  Ae  extract  from  a  letter 
which  we  have  already  quoted  on  p.  282,  that  the  West  would 
separate  from  the  East,  seems  to  have  been  growing  even  among 
those  who,  in  December,  1786,  denounced  Green  and  Clark  to 
the  Governor  of  Virginia.  Harry  Innis,  Attorney-General  of  the 
district,  and  one  of  those  who  gave  information  of  the  Vincennes 
proceedings,  in  July,  1787,  writes  to  the  executive  of  the  State, 
(Vir^nia,)  that  he  cannot  prosecute  those  gul'ty  of  aggressions 
on  the  Indians,  and  adds :  **  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  tliis 
western  country  will  in  a  few  years  act  for  itself,  and  erect  an 
independent  govemment."1l  This  opinion  was  based  pa'tially 
upon  the  failure,  on  the  part  of  Vii^nia  and  the  confederation,  to 
protect  the  frontiers,  which,  during  this  whole  year,  suffered  both 
from  the  northern  and  southern  Indians ;  and  partly  in  the  uncer- 
tain state  of  the  navigation  question,  in  respect  to  which  the 
western  men  had  reason,  periiaps^  to  think  that  some  of  the 


•  1?rcTfit  Journals,  iv.  ?97  to  301 . 
§  See  post,  178S  and  index. 
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leaders  in  the  Old  Dominion  were  leagued  against  the^i.  We 
find,  for  example,  Washington  expressing  his  willingness  that  the 
Mississippi  shuuld  be  closed  for  a  time,  because,  as  he  thought, 
its  closure  would  knit  the  new  colonies  of  the  West  more  closely 
to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  lead  to  the  realization  of  one  of  his 
his  favorite  projects,  the  opening  of  lines  of  internal  navigation 
connecting  the  Ohio  with  the  Potomac  and  James  River.*  In 
these  sentiments  both  Henry  Lee  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  agree|^.^ 
How  far  these  views  of  the  great  Virginians  were  known,  we  cai^ 
not  discover;  but  more  or  less  distinct  rumors  respecting  them,  we 
may  presume  were  prevalent,  so  that  it  was  by  no  means  strange 
that  the  very  foremost  men  oi  tlie  West  wavered  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  powerless,  almost  worthless  confederation.  Nor  did 
the  prospect  of  a  new  government  at  first  help  the  matter.  The 
view  which  Patrick  Henry  and  others  took  of  the  proposed  federal 
constitution,  was  the  favorite  view  of  the  western  Virginians ;  so 
that  of  fourteen  representatives  firom  the  District  of  Kentucky,  in 
the  convention  callad  in  1788,  to  deliberate  upon  that  constitution, 
but  three  voted  in  favor  of  it :  one  of  these  three  was  Humphrey 
Marshall,  the  historian.):  And  this  rejection  of  the  instrument 
under  which  our  Union  has  since  so  greatly  prospered,  v/as  not 
the  result  of  hasty  action,  or  strong  party  influence.  The  first 
point  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  made  known  through  the 
press,  to  the  people  of  the  West,  upon  the  27th  of  October,  1789, 
having  been  on  that  day  printed  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette  ;{| 
That  mere  party  influence  did  not  govern  the  opponents  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  proved,  both  by  the  character 
of  the  men,  and  the  debates  in  Hie  convention.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  Kentucky  Gazette ;  the  publication  of  this  paper  was 
'ommenced  in  Lexington,  in  August  of  tliis  year,  by  Mr.  John 
iJradford;  his  press  being  the  second  established  beyond  the 
mountains,  the  first  having  been  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  which 
appeared  in  July,  1786.  §  '• 

While,  south  of  th«  Ohio,  more  or  less  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Federal  Union  was  spreading, — not  secretly  and  in  a  spirit  of 

*Sparki>  Wa>hington  ix.  119,  173,  261.  For  Wuhfaigton**  views  on  intenMl'im- 
provementi,  Me  30.  99t,  471,  301.  326.  80,  lie. 

t  For  Henry  Lee's  views,  see  Sparks,  ix.  173,  note,  206,  note ,  Richard  Henry  Lee's, 
Washington's  letter  to  him,  Sparks,  ii.  361. 

t  Marshall  i.  287.  |  Butler,  166,  note. 

§  Marshall,  i.  274^-Batler,  163.— Butler's  Ctironology,  30— The  Pittsborgfa  Oatette 
wng  established  by  John  Soull  and  Joseph  Hall,  tvro  poor  young  men )  the  f  nt  nnmbcr 
appeared  July  29.— American  Pioneer,  i.  305.  •-  = 
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treason,  but  ofenly  and  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  free 
thought  and  unfettered  choice,  —  the  New  England  associates  for 
settling  the  northwest,  were  by  degrees  reducing  their  theories  to 
practice.  In  March  17S6,  it  will  be  remembered,  they  began 
their  subscription,  on  the  8th  of  that  month  1787,  a  meeting  of 
Agents  chose  General  Parsons,  General  Putnam,  and  the  Rev. 
Manasseh  Cutler,  Directors  for  the  Company ;  and  these  Directors 
apl^inted  Dr.  Cutler  to  go  to  New  York  and  negotiate  with  Con- 
gress for  the  desired  tract  of  countiy.  On  the  6th  of  July  that 
gentleman  reached  the  temporary  Capital  of  the  Union,  and  then 
began  a  scene  of  management  worthy  of  more  degenerate  days. 
Full  extracts  from  Dr.  Cutler's  Journal  showing  how  things  went 
may  be  found  in  the  North  American  Review  for  October,  1841.* 
Of  these  we  cari  give  but  a  few  paragraphs.  The  first  relates  to 
the  choice  of  the  Muskingum  valley  as  the  spot  for  settlement. 

>  July  7.  Paid  my  respecla  to  Dr.  Helton  and  several  other  gentle- 
men. Was  introduced,  by  Dr.  Swings  and  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  to  Mr. 
Hutohins,  Geographer  of  the  United  States.  Consulted  with  him 
where  to  make  our  location. 

(  Monday,  July  0.  Waited  (his  morning,  very  early,  on  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins.  He  gave  me  the  fullest  information  of  the  western  country,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Illinois,  and  advised  me  by  all  means  to  make  our 
location  on  the  Muskiugum,  which  was  decidedly,  in  his  opinion,  the 
best  part  of  the  whole  western  country.  Attended  the  committee  before 
Congress  opened,  and  then  spent  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon  with 
Mr.  Hutohins. 

^  Attended  the  committee  at  Congress  chamber ;  debated  on  terms,  but 
were  so  wide  apart,  there  appears  little  prospect  of  closing  a  contract. 
Called  again  on  Mr.  Hutchins.    C,onsulted  him  farther  about  the 
pUtoe  of  location. 

The  opinion  thus  given  by  Hutchins,  who  had  been  long  and 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  West,  agreed  with  that  formed  by 
General  Parsons  who  had  visited  the  Ohio  valley  once  at  least,  if 
not  twice ;  the  result  of  his  observations  will  be  found  in  the  letter 
referred  to  on  page  275  and  given  at  length  in  the  article  of  the 
North  American  Review,  just  quoted.f  The  other  extracts  which 
we  take  firom  the  Doctor's  Journal,  refer  to  the  "manoeuvres,"  as 

,  •  Vol.  liU.  334  to  343. 

'  •  t  In  1782  a  pUa  for  a  rattlement  on  the  Matkingum  had  bean  formed^-^a  Aata,  p. 
M6.— Note. 
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he  terms  them,  by  which  was  effected  a  contract  at  least  as  favor- 
able to  the  Union  as  it  was  to  the  Company. 

Colonel  Duer  came  to  me  with  propoaals  from  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal  characters  in  the  city,  to  extend  our  contract,  and  take  in  ano- 
ther company)  but  that  it  ahould  b«  k«pt  •  profound  secret.  He  ex* 
plained  the  plan  they  had  concerted  and  offend  me  genoroua  conditiona 
if  i  would  accomplish  the  business  for  thrm.  The  plan  struck  me 
agreeably ;  Sargent  insisted  on  my  und8rtaking  ;  and  both  urged  me 
not  to  think  of  giving  the  matter  up  so  soon. 

I  was  convinced  it  was  best  for  me  to  hold  up  the  idea  of  giving  up  a 
contract  with  Congress,  and  making  a  contract  with  some  of  the  T  ates, 
which  I  did  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  represented  to  the  committee 
and  to  Duer  and  Sargent  the  difficulties  I  saw  in  the  way,  and  the  im* 
probability  of  closing  a  bargain  when  we  were  so  far  separated ;  ami 
told  them  I  conceived  it  not  worth  while  to  say  any  thing  further  to 
Congress  on  the  subject.  This  appeared  to  have  the  effect  I  wished. 
The  committee  were  mortified  and  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  say ; 
but  still  urged  another  attempt.  I  left  them  in  this  state,  but  afterwards 
explained  my  views  to  Duer  and  Sargent,  who  fully  approved  my  plan. 
Promised  Duer  to  consider  his  proposals. 

I  spent  the  evening  (closeted)  with  Colonel  Duer,  and  agreed  to  pur- 
chase more  land,  i(  terms  could  be  obtained,  for  another  company, 
which  will  probably  forward  the  negotiation. 

Saturday,  July  21.  Several  members  of  Congress  called  on  me 
early  this  morning.  They  discovered  much  anxiety  about  a  contract, 
and  assured  me  that  Congress,  on  finding  I  was  determined  not  to 
accept  their  terms,  and  had  proposed  .leaving  the  city,  had  discovered  a 
much  more  favorable  disposition;  and  believed,  if  I  renewed  my 
request  I  might  obtain  conditions  as  reasonable  as  I  desired.  I  was 
very  indifferent  and  talked  much  of  the  advantages  of  a  contract  with 
one  of  the  States.  This  I  found  had  the  desired  effect.  At  length  I 
told  them  that  if  Congress  would  accede  to  the  terms  1  proposed,  I 
would  extend  the  purchase  to  the  tenth  township  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Scioto  inclusively;  by  which  Congress  would  pay  more  than  four 
millions  of  the  public  debt ;  that  our  intention  was,  an  actucd,  large, 
and  immediate  tettlement,  of  the  most  robust  and  industrious  people  in 
America,  and  that  it  wolild  be  made  systematically,  which  would 
instantly  advance  the  price  of  the  Federal  lands,  and  prove  an  important 
acquisition  to  Congress.  On  these  terms,  I  would  renew  the  negotia- 
tion, if  Congress  was  disposed  to  take  the  matter  up  again. 

I  spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  Dane  and  Mr.  Milliken.  They  in- 
formed me  that  Congress  had  taken  up  my  business  again. 

July  23.  My  friends  had  made  every  exertion,  in  private  conversa- 
19 
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tioD  lo  bring  over  my  opponenU  in  Congreai.  In  order  to  get  at  lome 
of  them  BO  as  to  work  more  powerfully  on  their  minds,  were  obliged  to 
engage  three  or  four  persona  before  we  could  get  at  them.  In  some 
instances  we  engaged  one  person  who  engaged  a  second,  and  he  a  third, 
before  we  could  effect  our  purpose.     In  these  manoeuvres  I  am  muci'i 

beholden  to  Colonel  Duer  and  Major  Sargent. 

•  •••••• 

Hiving  found  it  Impossible  to  support  General  Parsons,  as  a  nandi* 
dtt«  for  Governor,  after  the  Interest  that  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  had 
secured,  I  embraced  this  opportunity  to  declare,  that  if  General  Parsons 
could  have  the  eppolntment  of  first  judge  and  Ssrgent  secretary,  we 
should  be  satisfied  ;  and  that  1  heartily  wished  his  Excellency  General 
St.  Clair  might  be  the  Governor;  and  that  I  would  solicit  the  Eastern 
members  in  his  favor.  This  I  found  rather  pleasing  to  southern 
members, 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •»'- 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  was  good  policy  to  give  up  Parsons  and 
openly  appear  solicitous  that  St.  Clair  might  be  appointed  governor.— 
Several  gentlemen  have  told  me  that  our  matters  went  on  much  better 
since  St.  Clair  and  his  friends  had  been  informed  that  we  had  given  up 
Parsons,  and  that  I  had  solicited  the  eastern  members  in  favor  of  his 
appointment.  I  immediately  went  to  Sargent  and  Duer,  and  we  now 
entered  into  the  true  spirit  of  negotiation  with  gi«at  bodies.  Every 
machine  in  the  city  that  it  was  pcssible  to  work  we  now  put  in  motion. 
Few,  Bingham,  and  Kearney  are  our  principal  opposers.  Of  Few  and 
Bingham  there  Is  hope ;  but  to  bring  over  that  stubborn  mnle  of  • 
Kearney,  I  think  is  beyond  our  power. 

Friday,  July  27.  I  rose  very  early  this  morning,  and,  after  adjusting 
my  baggage  for  my  retnrn,  for  I  was  determined  to  leave  New  York 
this  day,  I  set  sut  on  a  general  morning  visit,  and  paid  my  respects  to 
all  the  members  of  Congress  in  the  city,  and  informed  them  of  my 
intention  to  leave  the  city  that  day.  My  expectations  of  obtaining  a 
contract,  I  told  them,  were  nearly  at  an  end.  I  should,  however,  wait 
the  decision  of  Congress ;  and  if  the  terms  I  had  stated, — and  which  I 
conceived  to  be  very  advantageous  to  Congress,  considering  the  cireum- 
stances  of  that  country,  —  were  not  acceded  to,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  some  other  part  of  the  country.  New  York,  Connectlcat, 
and  Massachusetts  would  sell  us  lands  at  half  a  dollar,  and  give  aa 
exclusive  privileges  beyond  what  we  have  asked  of  Congress.  The 
speculating  plan,  concerted  between  the  British  of  Canada,  was  now 
well  known.  The  uneasiness  of  the  Kentucky  people,  with  respect  to 
the  Mississippi,  was  notorious.  A  revolt  of  that  country  from  the 
Union  if  a  war  with  Spain  took  place,  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  highly  probable^  and  most  certainly  a  systematio  settlement  in  that 
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country,  conducted  by  men  thoroughly  attached  to  tho  federnl  govern- 
ment, and  'composed  of  young,  robutt  nnd  hardy  laborers,  who  had  no 
idea  of  any  other  than  the  Federal  Government,  I  conceived  to  be  an 
object  worthy  of  some  attention. 

The  perseverance  of  Dr.  Cutler  and  his  friends  was  rewarded 
■with  success,  and  an  Onler,  dated  July  27th/  was  obtained,  of 
which  he  says : 

By  this  ordinance  we  obtained  the  grant  of  near  five  million  of  acres 
of  land,  amounting  to  three  million  and  a  half  of  dollars;  one  million 
and  a  half  of  acres  for  the  Ohio  Company,  and  the  remainder  for  a 
private  speculation,  ia  which  many  of  the  principal  characters  of 
America  are  concerned.  Without  connecting  this  speculation,  similar 
terms  and  advantages  could  aot  have  been  obtained  for  the  Oi  o 
Company.t 

Messrs.  Cutler  and  Sargent,  the  latter  of  whom  the  Doctor  had 
associated  with  himself  some  days  before,  at  once  closed  a  verbal 
contract  with  the  Board  of  Treasury,  which  was  executed  in  form 
ou  the  27th  of  the  following  October.  J  By  this  contract,  the  vast 
region  bounded  south  by  the  Ohio,  west  by  the  Scioto,  east  by 
the  seventh  range  of  townships  then  surveying,  and  north  by  a  due 
west  line  drawn  from  the  north  boundary  of  the  tenth  township 
from  the  Ohio  direct  to  the  Scioto,  was  sold  to  the  Ohio  associates 
and  their  secret  co-partners,  for  one  dollar  per  acre,  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  one  third  for  bad  lands  and  other  contingencies. 
The  whole  tract,  however,  was  not  paid  for,  or  taken  by  the  Com- 
pany— even  their  own  portion  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres,  and 
extending  west  to  the  eighteenth  range  of  townships,  ||  was  not 
taken ;  and  in  1792  the  boundaries  of  the  purchase  proper  were 
fixed  as  follows:  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  the  seventh  range  of 
townships  on  the  east,  the  sixteenth  range  on  the  west,  and  a  line 
on  the  north  so  drawn  as  to  make  the  grant  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  (750,000)  acres,  besides  reservations;  this  grant 
being  the  portion  which  it  was  originally  agreed  the  Company 
might  enter  into  possession  of  at  once.     In  addition  to  this,  two 

*  On  the  33d  the  Beard  of  Treasury  were  autkorited  to  contract ;  on  the  36th,  Mean*. 
Cattei  and  Sargeat  stated  in  writing  their  cunditions  {  on  the  37th  Congress  referred  their 
letter  to  the  Board  to  take  ordrr  upon. — See  Land  Laws  362  to  364.— Old  Journals,  i«. 
Appendix,  17, 18. 

t  North  American  Review,  toI.  liii.  343. 

f  North  American  Review,  liii,  343.    Land  Laws,  864. 

I  North  American  Review^  liii.  344. 
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hundred  and  fourtt'cn  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ci^hty-five 
(214,285)  acres  of  land  were  grnnted  as  army  bounties,  under  the 
the  Resolutions  of  1779  and  1780;  and  one  hundred  thou.sand 
(100,000)  as  bounties  to  actual  ,setth>rs;  both  of  the  latter  tracts 
being  within  the  original  grant  of  1787,  and  adjoining  the  pur- 
chase a«  above  defined/ 

While  Dr.  Cutler  was  preparing  to  press  his  suit  with  Congress, 
tliut  body  wa.s  bringing  into  form  an  ordinance  fur  the  political  and 
social  organization  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Ohio.  Virginia  made 
her  cession  March  1, 1784,  and  during  the  month  following,  a  plan 
for  the  temporary  government  of  the  newly  acquired  territory  came 
under  discussion. f  On  the  19th  of  April  Mr.  Spaight,  of  North 
Carolina,  moved  to  strike  from  that  plan,  which  had  been  reported 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  provision  for  prohibiting  slavery  north-west  of 
the  Ohio,  after  the  year  1800, — and  this  motion  prevailed.  J  From 
that  day  until  the  23d  the  plan  was  debated  and  altered,  and  then 
paned  unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina.  ||  By 
this  proposition  the  territory  wus  to  have  been  divided  into 
States  by  parallels  of  latitude  and  meridian  lines  ;§  this,  it  was 
thought,  would  have  made  ten  States,  which  were  to  have  been 
named  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  and  going 
soutliwardly ;  —  Sylvania,  Michigania,  Chersonesu?,  Assenisipia, 
Metropotamia,  Illenoia,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Polypotamia,  and 
Pelisipia.H  Surely  the  hero  of  Mount  Vernon  must  have  shudder* 
ed  to  find  himself  in  such  company. 

But  a  more  serious  difficulty  existed  to  this  plan  than  its  cata- 
logue of  names — namely,  the  number  of  states  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  form,  and  their  boundaries.  The  root  of  this  evil  was  in 
the  resolution  passed  by  Congress,  October  10th  1780,  which  fixed 
the  size  of  the  States  to  be  formed  from  the  ceded  lands,  at  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miled  square ;  and  the  terms  •  ^ 
that  resolution  had  been  referred  to  both  by  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts in  their  grants,  so  as  to  make  a  further  legislation  at  least 
by  the  former,  needful  to  change  them.  Upon  the  7th  of  July, 
1786,  this  subject  was  taken  up  in  Congress,  and  a  resolution 

■  •  Land  Lawf,  364  to  888.— North  Americtn  Review,  liil.  344. 
t  See  in  Old  Journali,  iv-  993,  •  propoeition  to  organiie  i  weiterg  Diatriet,  made  OotO« 
bw  14.1783. 
^  Old  Journals,  W.  373. 
|Old  Journal!,  IT.  380. 
i  Old  Joumalt,  it.  379.    Land  Lawi,  347. 
1 8pwks>  Waahington,  ii.  ^9. 
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paNMod  in  favor  of  a  division  of  not  1pm  than  three  nor  mnrfl  than 
five  StateJi,  which  resolution,  Virginia,  at  the  closo  of  1788  Hnaent- 
e.<\  to.*  On  the  29th  of  S«'ptemhiT,  1786,  CongroM,  having  thus 
changed  the  plan  for  (livi<ling  the  north-western  territory  into  ten 
States,  proceeded  again  to  consider  the  terms  of  an  ordinance  for 
the  gnveriunent  of  that  region ;  ntid  this  was  taken  up  from  time  to 
time,  until  July  13th  of  the  year  of  which  we  are  writing,  wlien  it 
was  fmallj  passed,  having  been  somewhat  changed  just  before  'ts 
passage,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Cutler,  f  We  giv.;  it  entire  as 
it  is  the  corner-stone  of  tlie  constitutions  of  our  north-western 
states. 

No.  3t,    An  ordinance  fl)r  the  goTernment  of  t)i«  Trrritory  of  the  United  Statet  north- 

weit  of  the  River  Ohio. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  Slateii  in  Congreii  atsemblrd,  That  the 
■aid  territory,  for  the  purpoaet  of  temporary  government,  be  one  dit- 
trict, aubject,  however,  to  be  divided  into  two  dittricta,  na  fnturo  circum- 
■tancea  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expedient. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforcRaid,  That  the  ealatcs,  both  of 
resident  and  non-resident  proprietors  in  the  said  territory,  dying  inter- 
(nte,  shall  descend  to,  and  be  distributed  among,  their  children,  and  the 
descendants  of  a  deceased  child,  in  equal  parts  ;  the  descendants  of  a 
deceased  child  or  grand  ehild,  to  take  the  shore  of  their  deceased  parent 
in  equal  parts  among  them :  And  where  there  shall  be  no  children  or 
descendants,  then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree  ;  and, 
among  coPaterals,  the  children  of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister  of  the  in- 
teslrvte  shall  have,  in  equal  parts  among  them,  their  deceased  parents' 
share ;  and  there  shall,  in  no  case,  bo  a  distinction  between  kindred  of 
the  whole  and  half-blood  ;  saving,  in  all  rases,  to  the  widow  of  the  in- 
testate her  third  part  of  the  real  estate  for  'ife,  and  one-third  part  of  the 
personal  estate  ;  and  this  law,  relativo  to  descents  and  dower,  shall  re- 
main in  full  force  until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  district.  And, 
until  the  governor  and  judges  shall  adopt  laws  as  hereinafter  mentioned, 
estates  in  the  said  territory  may  be  devised  or  bequeathed  by  wills  in 
writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be, 
(being  of  full  age,)  and  attested  by  three  witnesses :  and  real  estates 
may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  or  bargain  and  aale.  signed,  seal- 
ed, and  delivered,  by  the  person,  being  of  full  age,  in  whom  the  estate 
may  be,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  provided  such  wills  be  duly 
proved,  and  such  conveyances  be  acknowledged,  or  the  execution  there- 
of duly  proved,  and  be  recorded  within  one  year  aAer  proper  magis- 
trates, courts,  and  registers,  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and 

•  Land  Lawi,  338.  100.  101. 

t  Old  Joumalij  iv.  701|  &c.y  716,  kc-,  161,  &e.    North  American  Review^  liii.  336. 
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personal  properly  may  be  transferred  by  delivery ;  saving,  however,  to 
the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitaals,  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskas- 
kias,  St.  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  villages  who  have  heretofore 
professed  themselves  citiaens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs  now 
in  force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent  and  conveyance  of  property. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  there  shall  be  ap> 
pointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  governor,  whose  commission 
shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  revo- 
ked by  Congress ;  lie  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a  freehold 
estate  therein  in  1000  acres  of  land,  voile  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

There  shall  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  secretary, 
whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  four  years  un'.ess  sooner 
rtivoked ;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a  freehold  estate 
therein  in  500  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office ;  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  keep  and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  public  records  of  the  di:^trict,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
governor  in  his  Executive  department ;  and  transmit  authentic  coj'ies  of 
such  acts  and  proceedings,  every  six  months,  to  the  Secictary  of  Con- 
gress :  There  shall  also  be  appointed  a  court  to  consist  of  three  judges^ 
any  tvfo  of  whom  to  form  a  court,  who  shall  have  a  common  law  juris- 
tion,  and  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  each  therein  a  freehold  estate  in 
500  acres  of  land  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices ;  and  their  com- 
missions shall  continue  in  force  during  gocd  behavior. 

The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  adopt  and  pub- 
lish in  the  district  such  laws  of  the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil, 
as  may  be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district, 
and  report  them  to  Congress  from  time  to  time ;  which  laws  shall  be  in 
force  in  the  district  until  the  organisation  of  the  General  Assembly  there- 
in, unless  disapproved  of  by  Congress ;  but,  afterwards,  the  legislature 
•hall  have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall  think  fiU 

The  governor,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia,  appoint  and  commission  all  officers  in  the  same  below  the  rank 
of  general  officers ;  all  general  officers  shall  be  appointed  and  commis- 
missioned  by  Congress. 

Previous  to  the  organisation  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  governor 
ibail  appoint  such  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  in  each  county  or 
township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
and  good  order  in  the  same  :  After  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  or- 
ganize/, ihe  powers  and  duties  of  snagistrates  and  other  civil  officers, 
shall  be  i .  ;,'ulated  and  defined  by  the  said  assembly ;  but  all  magistrates 
and  other  civil  officers,  not  herein  otherwise  directed,  shall,  during  the 
continuance  of  this  temporary  government,  be  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor. 

For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries,  the  laws  to  be  adopted  oi 
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made  shall  have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  for  the  execution  of 
process,  criminal,  and  civil,  the  governor  shall  make  proper  divisions 
thereof;  and  he  shall  proceed,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may 
require,  to  lay  out  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall 
have  been  extinguished,  into  counties  and  townships,  subject,  however, 
to  such  alteiations  as  may  thereafter  be  made  by  the  legislature. 

So  soon  as  there  shall  be  5000  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age  in 
the  district,  upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the  governor,  they  shall  re- 
ceive authority,  with  time  and  place,  to  elect  representatives  from  their 
counties  or  townships  to  represent  them  in  the  General  Assembly.: 
Provided,  That,  for  every  600  free  male  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  one 
representative,  and  so  on  progressively  with  the  number  of  free  male 
inhabitants,  shall  the  right  of  representation  increase,  until  the  number 
of  representatives  shall  amount  to  twenty-five  ;  after  which,  the  number 
and  proportion  of  representatives  shall  be  regulated  by  the  legislature : 
Provided,  That  no  person  be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  represen- 
tative unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States 
three  years,  and  be  a  resident  in  the  district,  or  unless  he  shall  have 
resided  in  the  district  three  years ;  and,  in  either  case,  shall  likewise 
hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee  simple,  200  acres  of  land  within  the  same: 
Provided,  also,  That  a  freehold  in  SO  acres  of  land  in  the  district, 
having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  Slates,  and  being  resident  in  the 
district,  or  the  like  freehold  and  two  years  residence  in  the  district, 
■hall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  n  i"  as  an  elector  of  a  representative. 

The  representatives  thus  elected,  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two 
years ;  and,  in  esse  of  the  death  of  a  representative,  or  removal  from 
office,  the  governor  shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county  or  township  for 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  elect  another  in  his  stead,  to  serve  for  the 
residue  of  the  term. 

The  General  Assembly,  or  Legislature,  shall  consist  of  the  governor* 
legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  legislative  coun- 
cil shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  continue  in  office  five  years,  unless 
sooner  removed  by  Congress ;  any  three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum  :  and 
the  members  of  the  council  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  to  wit :  As  soon  as  represectatives  shall  be  elected,  the 
governor  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  them  to  meet  together;  and 
when  met,  they  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  residents  in  the  district,  and 
each  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  500  acres  of  land,  and  retorn  their 
names  to  Congress ;  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commis- 
sion to  serve  as  aforesaid ;  and,  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the 
council,  by  death  or  removal  from  office,  the  house  of  representatives 
shall  nominate  two  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  for  each  vacancy,  and 
return  Uieir  names  to  Congress  ;  one  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint 
and  commission  for  the  residue  of  the  term.    And  every  five  years,  four 
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months  at  least  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  cf  service  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  the  said  house  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  qualified 
as  aforesaid,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress ;  five  of  whom  "^on- 
gress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve  as  members  of  the  council 
five  years,  unless  sooner  removed.  And  the  governor,  legislative  coun- 
cil, and  house  of  representatives,  shall  have  authority  to  make  laws  in 
all  cases,  for  the  good  government  of  the  district,  not  repngnant  to  the 
principles  and  articles  in  this  ordinance  established  and  declared.  And 
all  bills,  having  passed  by  a  majority  in  the  house,  and  by  a  majority  in 
the  council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  governor  for  his  assent;  but  no  bill, 
or  legislative  .act  whatever,  shall  be  of  any  force  without  his  assent. 
The  governor  shall  have  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the 
General  Assembly,  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  shall  be  expedient. 

The  governor,  judges,  legislative  council,  secretary,  and  such  other 
officers  as  Congress  shall  appoint  in  the  district,  shall  lake  an  oath  or 
affirmation  of  fidelity  and  of  office ;  the  governor  before  the  President 
of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before  the  governor.  As  soon  as  a 
legislature  shall  be  formed  in  the  district,  the  council  and  house  as- 
sembled in  one  room,  shell  have  authority,  by  joint  ballot,  to  elect  a 
delegate  to  Congress,  who  shall  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of 
debating  but  not  of  voting  during  this  temporary  government. 

And,  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  republics,  their  laws  and 
constitutions  are  erected ;  to  fix  and  establish  those  principles  as  the 
basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governments,  which  forever  hereaf- 
ter shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  :  to  provide  also  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  States,  and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their 
admission  to  a  share  in  the  federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  general 
interest : 

It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  compact  between 
the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  territory,  and 
forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent,  to  wit : 

Art.  1.  No  person,  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or 
nligions  sentiments,  in  the  said  territory. 

Art.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  always  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  trial  by  jury ; 
of  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the  legislature ;  and 
of  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  All 
persons  shall  be  bailable,  unless  for  capital  ofliences,  where  the  proof 
shall  he  evident  or  the  presumption  great.  All  fines  shall  be  moderate ; 
«nd  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  shall  be  inflicted.    No  man  shall 
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be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers 
or  the  law  of  the  land ;  and,  should  tho  public  exigencies  make  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  common  preservati.-',  to  take  any  person's  property,  or  to 
demand  his  particular  services,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  for  the 
same.  And,  in  the  just  preservation  of  rights  and  property,  it  is  under- 
stood and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in 
the  said  territory,  that  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  interfere  with  or 
affect  private  contracts  or  engagements,  bona  ^de,  and  without  fraud, 
previously  formed.  >■  '=. 

Art.  3.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  He  encouraged.  The  utmost  good  faith  shall 
always  be  observed  towards  the  Indians ;  their  lands  and  property  shall 
never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent ;  and,  in  their  property, 
rights,  and  liberty,  they  shall  never  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in 
just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress ;  but  laws  founded  in  jns- 
tice  and  humanity,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  for  preventing 
wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship 
with  them. 

Art.  4.  The  said  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be  formed 
therein,  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  such 
alterations  therein  as  shall  be  constitutionally  made :  and  to  all  the  acts 
and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  conformable 
thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  settlers  in  the  said  territory  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  and 
a  proportional  part  of  the  expenses  of  government,  to  be  apportioned  on 
them  by  Congress  according  to  the  same  common  rule  and  measure  by 
which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States ;  and 
the  taxes,  for  paying  their  proportion,  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  tha 
authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  district  or  districts,  or 
new  States,  as  in  the  original  States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  in  Congrese  assembled.  The  legislatures  of  those  dis- 
tricts or  new  States,  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of 
the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congresp  assembled,  nor  with  any  re- 
gulations Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such 
soil  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers.*  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands 
the  property  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  no  case,  shall  non-resident 
proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  residents.  The  navigable  waters  lead- 
ing into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  be- 
tween the  same,  shall  be  common  high-ways,  and  forever  free,  as  well 

*  Act  of  26th  February,  1811,  provide!  the  same  in  Loaisiana ;  and,  also,  that  landi 
•old  by  Congress  shall  not  be  taxed  fur  five  years  after  sale — Post,  No.  160 — in  Mississip* 
pi,  by  act  of  1st  March,  1817,  Post,  396,  and  so  of  all  others. 
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to  the  inhabitant!  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  any  other  States  thut  may  be  ad(nitt«!d  into  the 
Confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or  dnty,  therefor. ' 

Art.  3.  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory,  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  States ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  as 
•oon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession,  and  consent  io  the  same, 
•hall  become  fixed  and  established  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  western  State 
in  the  said  territory,  shall  be  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and 
Wabash  rivers ;  a  direct  line  drawa  from  the  Wabash  and  Post  St.  Yin- 
cent's  due  north,  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada ;  and,  by  the  said  territorial  line,  to  the  lake  of  the  Woods  and 
Mississippi.  The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  said  direct  line, 
the  Wabash  from  Post  St.  Vincent's,  to  the  Ohio ;  by  the  Ohio,  by  a  di- 
rect line,  drawn  'lue  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  to  the 
said  territorial  line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  last  men- 
tioned direct  line,  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  territorial  line : 
Provided,  however,  and  it  is  further  understood  and  declared,  that  the 
boundaries  of  these  three  States  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered, 
that,  if  Congress  shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have 
authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  the  said  territory 
which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly 
bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.  And,  whenever  any  of  the  said 
States  shall  have  60,000  free  inhabitants  therein,  such  State  shall  be 
admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress  of  the  Cnited  States  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  v^hatever,  and  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State  government : 
Provided,  the  constitution  and  government  su  to  be  formed,  shall  be 
republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in  these  arti- 
cles ;  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the 
confederacy,  such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
when  there  may  be  a  less  number  cf  free  inhabitants  in  the  State  thao 
■ixty-thousand.  ,^.: 

Art.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted :  Provided,  always.  That  any 
person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully 
reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service 
as  aforesaid. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  resolutions  of  the 
rsd  of  April,  1784,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  repealed  and  declared  null  and  void.    Done,  &e,* 


*  Land  Law*,  p.  366. 
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The  passage  of  this  ordinance  and  the  grant  to  the  New  Eng- 
land associates  was  soon  followed  by  an  application  to  government 
by  John  Cleves  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  country  between 
the  Miamis.*  This  gentleman  liad  been  led  to  visit  that  re^on 
by  the  representations  of  Benjamin  Stites,  of  Red  Stone,  (Browns- 
ville,) who  had  examined  the  valleys  of  the  Shawanese  soon  after 
the  treaty  of  January  1786. f  Syraes  foimd  them  all  and  more  than 
all  they  had  been  represented  to  lie,  and  upon  the  29th  of  August, 
1787,  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress,  asking  that  the  Treasury 
Board  might  be  empowered  to  contract  with  him  for  the  district 
above  named.  This  petition,  on  the  2d  of  October  was  referred 
to  the  board,  with  power  to  act,  and  a  contract  was  concluf^ed  the 
next  year.  Upon  the  18th  of  the  month  last  named,  another"  ap- 
plication was  made  by  Royal  Flint  and  Joseph  Parker,  for  lands 
upon  the  Wabash  and  Mississippi ,; :{  this  was  also  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Treasury. 

During  this  autumn  the  directors  of  the  company  organized  in 
New  England  were  preparing  for  an  actual  settlement  in  the  ensu- 
ing spring,  and  upon  the  23d  of  November  made  arangements  for 
a  party  of  forty-seven  men,  under  the  superintcndance  of  General 
Rufus  Putnam,  to  set  forward.  Six  boat-builders  were  to  leave 
the  next  week;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1788,  the  '  rveyors  and 
their  assistants,  twenty-six  In  number,  were  to  met:,  at  Hartfort 
and  go  westward ;  and  the  remainder  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible. 
Congress,  meantime,  upon  the  3d  of  October,  had  ordered  seven 
htmdred  troops  for  ihe  defence  of  the  western  settlers,  and  to  pre- 
vent unauthorized  intrusions;  and  two  days  later  appointed  St. 
Ciair  governor  of  the  north-western  territory.  ||  f; 

*  Land  Lawi,  379.  8m  alio  Bnrnet'a  Letten  in  the  Ohio  Hiitorical  TraniactioM,  p. 
VA  to  147. 

fCincinnati  Directory,  1819,  p.  16  The  Hiitorioal  sketohia  thi*  volume  waa  compiled 
IVom  the  statementa  of  tl>e  earlieit  aettlera.  The  Miami  coiintry  had  been  entered  ia. 
1TS5,  and  tome  "  improvements  "  made.    Ci»t'a  Cinciunatl  Miicellany,  ii.  33. 

f  Old  Jonmalf ,  iv.  Appendix  19. 

I  North  American  Review,  ]iii.  344.    Old  Joumala,  ir.  78S.  18S.  '' 
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The  two  leading  causes  of  disquiet  to  the  western  people  through 
1787,  the  Indian  incursions,  and  the  Spanish  possession  of  the 
Mississippi  did  not  cease  to  irritate  them  during  the  next  year  also. 
■^    When  Clark  took  his  unauthorized  possession  of  Vincennes,  in 
October,  1786,  he  had  asked  ttie  savages  of  the  north-west  to  meet 
him  in  council  in  November;  they  replied  that  it  was  to  late  in  the 
year,  and  the  proposed  meeting  was  postponed  till  April.     Of  this 
meeting  Messrs.  Marshall,  Muter  and  otherS;  when  writing  to  Vir- 
ginia, gave  information,  and  suggested  that  the  government  should 
take  Clark's  place  in  it.    The  council  of  Virginia  coincided  with 
the  suggestion,  and  recommended  to  Congress  James  Wilkinson, 
Richard  C.  Anderson  and  Isaac  Shelby,*  as  commissioners  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States.    Congress,  however,  received  notice  of 
Clark's  movements  too  latef  for  the  proposed  treaty,  and  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  done  until  July  21st,  when  the  superintendant 
of  Indian  affairs  in  the  north,  or  if  he  could  not  go,  Colonel  Har- 
mar  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Vincennes,  or  some  other  con- 
venient place,  and  there  hold  a  council  with  the  Wabash  Indians 
and  Shawanese,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  warfare  t 
Favorable  notice  was  also  taken  of  a  council  which  had  been  held 
at  the  mouth  of  D-troit  river,  in  December,  1786,  by  the  Iroquois, 
Wyandots  and  others,  the  purpose  of  which  was  pacific,  and  from 
which  an  address  relative  to  the  Indian  troubles  had  been  sent  to 
Congress.    This  was  considered,  and  upon  the  5th  of  October  it 
was  resolved  that  a  treaty  should  be  held  early  in  the  year  1788, 
with  these  tribes,  by  the  governor  of  the  new  territory,  who  was 
instructed  on  the  subject  on  the  26th  of  tiie  month  last  mentioned.  || 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  measures  were  thus  taken  to  pre- 

•  Secret  Journal!,  iv.  313.  314.  309.  306. 
+  AprU  12th.    Secret  JournalB,  iv.  301. 
fold  Journal!,  W.  761. 

ILanman'B  History  of  Michigan,  149.  Old  Journal!,  iv,  762,  763.  786.  Secret  Journal!, 
i  276. 
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serve  peace,  troops  were  placed  at  Venango,  Fort  Pitt,  Fort  Mcin- 
tosh, the  Muskingum,  the  Miami,  Vincennes,  and  Louisville,  and 
the  governor  of  Virginia  was  requested  to  have  the  militia  of  Ken- 
tucky in  readiness  for  any  emergency.*  All  these  measures,  how- 
ever, produced  no  results  during  1788 ;  the  Indians  were  neither 
over-awed,  conquered  nor  satisfied ;  from  May  imtil  the  middle  of 
July  they  were  expected  to  meet  the  whites  upon  the  Mu8kingum,t 
but  the  point  which  had  been  selected,  and  where  goods  had  been 
placed,  being  at  last  attacked  by  the  Chippeways,:]:  it  was  thought 
best  to  adjourn  the  meeting  and  hold  it  at  fort  Harmar,  where  it 
was  at  length  held,  but  not  until  January,  1789. 

These  Indian  uncertainties,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  New 
England  associates  from  going  forward  with  their  operations. , 
During  the  winter  of  1787-8,  their  men  were  pressing  on  over  the 
Alleghanies  by  the  old  Indian  path  which  had  been  opened  into 
Braddock's  road,  and  which  has  since  been  followed  by  the  na- 
tional turnpike  from  Cumberland  westward.  Through  the  dreary 
winterdays  they  trudged  on,  and  by  April  were  all  gathered  on  the 
Yohiogany,!!  where  boats  had  been  built,  and  started  for  the  Mus- 
kingum. On  the  7th  of  April  they  landed  at  the  spot  chosen,  and 
became  the  founders  of  Ohio,  unless  we  regard  as  such  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries. 

As  St.  Clair,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  the  preceding 
October,  had  not  yet  arrived,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  tem- 
porary government  for  their  internal  security ;  for  which  purpose  a 
set  of  laws  was  passed,  and  published  by  being  nailed  to  a  tree  in 
the  village,  and  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  was  appointed  to  ad- 
minister them.  It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  good  habits  of  the 
people  of  the  colony,  that  during  three  months,  but  one  difference 
occurred,  and  that  was  compromised.  §  Indeed  a  better  set  of  men 
altogether,  could  scarce  have  been  selected  for  the  puipose,  than 
Putnam's  little  band.  Washington  might  well  say,  "  no  colony  in 
America  was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable  auspices  as  that 
which  has  first  commenced  at  the  Muskingum.  Information,  pro- 
perty, and  strength  will  be  its  characteristics.    I  know  many  of  the 

*  Old  Joarnali,  it.  763. 

t  TTntil  this  meeting  wai  held,  it  waa  onder .tood  that  no  lettlemont,  itiietly  apeaking, 
ahould  take  place.    See  the  letter  of  a  aettler  in  Imlay,  p.  688.    (Ed.  1797.) 
\  Carey-ii  Muaernn,  ir.  SOS. 

I A  liat  of  the  forty-eight  ia  giren.  North  American  ReTiew,  liii.  346. 
S  Weitan  Month!/  Blagaune,  1833.  toI.  i.  p.  305.  [^. 
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settlers  personally,  and  there  never  were  men  better  calculated  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  such  a  community."* 

On  the  2d  of  July  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  agents  was  held 
on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  for  the  purpose  of-  naming  the 
new  born  city  and  its  public  squares. f  As  yet  the  settlement  had 
been  merely  "  The  Muskingum, "f  but  the  name  Marietta  was  now 
formally  given  it,  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoniette ;  the  square  upon 
which  the  block-houses  stood  was  christened  "  Campos  Martius; 
the  square  No.  19,  CapUolium;  the  square  No.  61,  Cecilia;  and  the 
great  road  through  the  covert  way,  Sacra  Fui.|| 

On  the  4th  of  July  an  oration  was  delivered  by  James  M.  Var* 
num,§  who,  with  S.  H.  Parsons  and  John  Armstrong,^  h^'l  been 
appointed  to  the  judicial  bench  of  the  territory,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1787.  Five  days  later  the  governor  arrived,  and  the 
colony  began  to  assume  form.  The  ordinance  of  1787  provided 
two  district  grades  of  government  for  the  north-west  territory,  un- 
der the  first  of  which  the  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor  and  the  three  judges,  and  this  form  was  at  once  organized 
upon  the  governor's  arrival.  The  first  law,  which  was  "for  regu- 
lating and  establishing  the  militia,"  was  published  upon  the  25th  of 
July ;  and,  the  next  day,  appeared  the  governor's  proclamation, 
erecting  all  the  country  that  had  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  east  of 
the  Scioto  river  into  the  county  of  Washington.** 

From  that  time  forward,  notwithstandinf  the  doubt  yet  existing 
as  to  the  Indians,  all  at  Marietta  went  on  prosperously  and  pleas- 
antly. On  the  2d  of  September  the  first  court  was  held,  with  be- 
coming ceremonies. 

The  procession  was  formed  at  the  Point,  (where  most  of  the  settlers 
resided,)  in  the  following  order :  —  Ist,  The  high  Sheiiflf,  with  his  drawn 
aword ;  2d,  the  citizsns ;  8d,  the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Harmar ; 
4th,  the  members  of  the  bar ;  5th,  the  Supreme  judges ;  6th,  tlie  Gov- 

*  Sparki>  Waihington,  U.  884. 
t  American  Pioneer,  i.  83. 

I  Some  of  the  letUera  called  it  the  city  of  Adelphi  i  See  a  letter  dated  May  16tl>,  17S8, 
to  the  Masaachaietts  Spy  in  Imlay  (Eld.  1797)  p.  605. 

I  Carey's  Maaecm,  vol.  iv.  p.  390,  In  the  fifth  Tolnme  (March,  1789)  of  that  periodical, 
page  884,  ii  an  account  of  the  city  of  Athens,  which  the  Spaniards  at  this  time  proposed 
to  build  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  "  On  the  very  point"  where  the  rivers  joined,  was 
to  be  Fort  Solon;  not  for  defence,  however,  "  but  for  the  retireuent  of  the  governor  iVom 
the  busy  scenes  of  public  employment  I" 

%  See  this  oration  in  Carey's  Museum  for  May,  1789,  453  to  4SS.     D 

Y  Mr.  Armstrong  declined  serving.  John  Cleves  Symmei  was  cboMD  in  hit  Mead* 
February  19th,  1788. 

**  Cliasc,  vol.  i.  p.  92.    Carey's  Museum,  iv.  438. 
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ernor  and  clergyman ;  7th,  the  newly  appointed  judges  of  the  court  of 
commnn  pleas,  generals  Rufus  Putnam  and  Benjamin  Tupper. 

"  They  marched  up  a  path  that  had  been  cut  and  cleared  through  the 
forest  to  Camj)UB  Martius  Hall,  (stockade,)  where  the  whole  counier- '' 
marched,  and  the  judges,  (Putnam  and  Tupper)  took  their  aeais.  The 
clergyman,  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  then  invoked  the  divine  blessmg.  The 
sheriff,  colonel  Ebeneier  Sproat,  (one  of  nature's  nobles)  proclaimed 
with  his  solemn  *  0  yes,'  that  a  court  is  opened  for  the  administration  of 
even-handed  justice,  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the  inno- 
cent, without  respect  of  persons ;  none  to  be  punished  without  a  trial  by 
their  peers,  and  then  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and  evidence  in  the  case.* 
Although  this  scene  was  exhibited  thus  early  in  the  settlement  of  tba 
state,  few  ever  equalled  it  in  the  dignity  and  exalted  character  of  its 
principal  participators.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  history  of  our 
country,  in  the  darkest  well  as  the  most  splendid  periods  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  To  mess  this  spectacle,  a  large  body  of  Indians  was 
collected,  from  the  most  powerful  tribes  then  occupying  the  almost  en- 
tire West.  They  bad  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty. 
Whether  any  of  them  wintered  the  hall  of  justice,  or  what  were  their 
impressions  we  are  not  told."     (American  Pioneer,  vol.  i,  p.  165. ) 

"  The  progress  of  the  settlement,  says  a  letter  from  the  Muskingum, 
"  is  sufficiently  rapid  for  the  first  year.  We  are  continually  erect- 
ing houses,  but  arrivals  are  faster  than  we  can  possibly  provide 
convenient  covering.  Our  first  ball  was  opened  about  the  middle 
of  December,  at  which  were  fifteen  ladies,  as  well  accomplished 
in  the  manners  of  polite  circles  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  old 
States.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  progress  of  society  in  this  new 
world ;  where  I  believe  we  shall  vie  with,  if  not  excel,  the  old 
States,  in  every  accomplishment  necessary  to  render  life  agreeable 
and  happy."  * 

The  emigration  westward,  even  at  this  time,  was  very  great ; 
the  commandant  at  Fort  Harmar  reporting  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred persons  as  having  passed  that  post  between  February  and 
June,  1788 ;  many  of  whom  would  have  stopped  on  the  purchase 
of  the  Associates,  had  they  been  ready  to  receive  them. 

During  the  following  year,  and  indeed  until  the  InJians,  who, 
in  spite  of  treaties,  had  been  committing  small  depredations  all  the 
time,  stealing  horses  and  sinking  boats,  went  fairly  and  openly  to 
war,  the  settlement  on  the  Muskingum  grew  slowly,  but  steadily, 
and  to  good  purpose.* 

•  The  first  Indian  attack  on  the  Muiljinjum  lettlemcnti  wa«  on  January  ?,  179 1 .  See  post  > 
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Neither  were  Symtnes  and  his  New  Jersey  friends  idle  during 
this  year,  though  his  purchase  was  far  more  open  to  Indian  depm- 
dation  than  that  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  Hia  first  proposition 
had  been  referred,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  with 
power  to  contract,  upon  the  2nd  of  October,  1787. 

Upon  the  26th  of  the  next  month  Symmes  issued  a  pamphlet, 
addressed  "  to  the  respectable  public,"  stating  the  terms  of  his 
contract,  and  the  scheme  of  sale  which  he  proposed  to  adopt.* 
This  was,  to  issue  his  warrants  for  not  less  than  a  quarter  section 
(a  hundred  and  sixty  acres,)  which  might  be  located  any  where, 
except,  of  course,  upon  reservations,  and  spots  previously  chosen. 
No  section  was  to  be  divided,  if  the  warrant  held  by  the  locator 
would  cover  the  whole.  The  price  was  to  be  sixty  cents  and  two- 
thirds  till  May,  1788;  then  one  dollar  till  November;  and,  after 
that  time,  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  demand  for  land.  Every 
locator  was  bound  to  begin  improvements  within  two  years,  or  for- 
feit one-sixth  of  his  purchase  to  whomsoever  would  settle  thereon 
and  remain  seven  years.  Military  bounties  might  be  taken  in  this 
as  in  the  purchase  of  the  Associates.  For  himself  Symmes  retain- 
ed one  township  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  at  the  junction 
of  which  stream  with  the  Ohio  he  proposed  to  build  his  great  city ; 
to  help  the  growth  of  which  he  offered  each  alternate  lot  to  any 
one  that  would  build  a  house  and  live  therein  three  years. 

As  Continental  certificates  were  rising,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  land  purchases  then  making  yrith  them,  and  as  difficulty  was 
apprehended  in  procuring  enough  to  make  his  first  payment, 
Symmes  wa^  anxious  to  send  forward  settlers  early,  that  the  true 
value  of  his  purchase  mi^bt  become  known  at  the  east.  He  had, 
however,  some  difficulty  ..n  arranging  with  the  Board  of  Treasury 
the  boundaries  of  the  first  portion  he  was  to  occupy,  f 

In  January,  1788,  Matthias  Denman,  of  New  Jersey,  took  an  in- 
terest in  Symmes'  purchase,  and  located,  among  other  tracts,  the 
section  and  fractional  section  upon  which  Cincinnati  has  been 
built,  j;  Retaining  one-third  of  this  particular  locality,  he  sold  an- 
other third  to  Robert  Patterson,  and  the  remainder  to  John  Filson ; 
and  the  three,  abaut  August,  1788,  agreed  to  lay  out  a  town  on  the 


*  See  Land  Laws  and  po$t  for  the  termi,  and  Anal  lettlement  of  Symmea  contract. 

t  Manuwript  Letteri  of  Sjmmei.     See  Burnet'i  Letten ,  136. 

%  Many  fkcta  re!*.tiTe  to  the  tettlement  of  Cincinnati,  we  take  from  the  depoaitioni  of 
Denman,  Pattenun,  Lndlow,  and  othera,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  chancery  trial  of 
City  <if  Cineinnati  ti.  Jotl  TTilliaau,  in  1807. 
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spot,  which  was  dtMignatpd  as  being  opposite  Licking  river,  to  the 
mouth  of  which  they  proposed  to  have  a  road  cut  from  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  to  be  connected  with  the  northern  shore  by  a  ferry. 
Mr.  Filson,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  was  appointed  to  name 
the  town ;  and,  in  respect  to  its  situation,  and  as  if  with  a  prophetic 
perception  of  the  mixed  race  thct  were  in  after  days  to  inhabit 
there,  he  named  it  Losantiville,  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
ville,  the  town  an/t,  opposite  to,  of,  the  mouth,  I>,  of  Licking.* 
This  may  well  put  to  the  blush  the  Campus  Mariitu  of  the  Marietta 
scholars,  and  the  Fort  Solon  of  the  Spaniards. 

Meanwhile,  in  July,  Symmes  got  thirty  people  and  el|^t  four-horse 
wagons  under  way  for  the  West.  These  reached  Limestone  (now 
Mays  ville)  in  September,  where  they  find  Mr.  Stites  with  several 
persons  from  Red  Stone.  But  the  mind  of  the  chief  purchaser 
was  full  of  trouble.  He  had  not  only  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  first  contract,  which  was  expected  to  embrace  two  millions  of 
acres,  but  had  failed  to  conclude  one  for  the  single  million  which 
he  now  proposed  taking.  This  arose  from  a  difference  between 
him  and  the  government,  he  wishing  to  have  the  whole  Ohio  front 
between  the  Miamies,  while  the  Board  of  Treasury  wished  to  con- 
fine him  to  twenty  miles  upon  the  Ohio.  This  proposition,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  for  a  long  time  agree  to,  as  he  had  made  sales 
along  nearly  the  whole  Ohio  shore. f    Leaving  the  bargain  in  this 

*  Cincinnati  Directory,  for  1819,  p.  18. 

t  It  may  be  a«  well  to  give  here  a  iketch  uf  the  changei  made  in  Symmei'  contract. 
Hii  flrit  application  wai  for  all  the  country  between  the  Miamiei,  niDning  up  to  the  north 
line  of  the  Ohio  Company'!  purchaae,  extending  due  west.  On  the  23d  of  October,  1787, 
Congrera  resolred,  that  the  Board  of  Treasury  be  anthoriied  to  contract  with  any  one  for 
tract!  of  not  lei!  than  a  million  acre!  of  western  Ian-*!,  the  fVont  of  which,  on  the  Ohio, 
Wabash  and  other  riren,  should  not  exceed  one  thiid  the  depth.  On  the  10th  of  May: 
1788,  Dayton  and  Marsh,  as  Symmes'.  agents,  concluded  a  contract  with  the  Commiisionera 
of  the  Treasury  for  two  millions  of  acres  in  two  equal  tracts.  In  July,  Symmes  concluded 
to  take  only  one  tract,  but  differed  with  the  Commissionen  on  the  grounds  stated  in  the 
text.  After  much  negotiation,  upon  the  ISth  of  October,  1788,  Dayton  and  Marah  con- 
cluded a  contract  with  government  bearing  date  May  16th,  for  one  million  of  acres,  be- 
ginning twenty  miles  up  the  Ohio  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  to  run  back 
for  quantity  between  the  Miami  and  a  line  drawn  firom  the  Ohio  parallel  to  the  general 
course  of  dist  rirer.  In  1791,  Symmes  found  this  would  throw  hi!  puroha!e  too  ftr  back 
firom  the  Ohio,  and  applied  to  Congress  to  1st  him  hsTe  all  between  the  Miamies,  running 
back  so  aa  to  ini'lude  a  million  acres,  which  that  body,'' on  the  12th  of  April,  1793,  agreod 
to  do.  When  the  lands  between  the  Miamies  were  surveyed,  however,  it  was  found  that 
the  tract  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Little,  due  west  to  the  Great  Miami, 
would  include  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  acres  {  but  even  this  Symmes  could  not  pay 
for,  and,  when  Us  patent  isened  upon  the  30th  of  September,  17M,  it  gare  him  rjid  his 
ossooiates  but  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  acr!s,  es- 
cluaive  of  reservations,  which  amounted  to  sixty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
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unsettled  stale,  Congress  consulered  itself  relrnsrd  from  its  obliga- 
tion to  Nell;  and,  but  for  the  representations  of  some  of  bis  friends, 
our  adventurer  would  have  lost  his  bargain,  his  labor,  and  his 
money.  Nor  wan  this  all.  In  February,  1788,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  North-west  Territory,  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  declined  serving.  This  appointment  gave 
offence  to  some;  and  others  were  envious  of  the  great  fortune 
which  f|?  was  thought  he  would  make.  Some  of  his  associates 
complained  of  him,  also,  probably  because  of  his  endangering  the 
contract  to  which  they  had  become  parties.  With  these  murmurs 
and  reprea^ilies  behind  him,  he  saw  before  him  danger,  delay,  suf- 
fering, and,  perhaps,  uUimate  failure  and  ruin  and,  although  hope- 
ful by  nature,  apparently  he  felt  discouraged  and  sad.  However, 
a  visit  to  his  purchase,  wl.erc  he  landed  upon  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, revived  his  spirits,  and  upon  his  return  to  Maysville,  he  wrote 
to  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  become  interested 
with  him,  that  he  thought  some  of  the  land  near  the  Great  Miami 
"positively  worth  a  silver  dollar  the  acre  in  its  present  state." 

But  though  this  view  of  the  riches  now  almost  within  his  grasp, 
somewhat  re-assured  Symmes'  mind,  he  had  still  enough  to  trouble 
him.  The  Indians  were  threa*ening;  in  Kentucky,  he  says,  "  they 
are  perpetually  doing  mischief;  a  man  a  week,  I  believe,  falls  by 
their  hands;  but  still  government  gave  him  little  help  toward  de- 
fending himself;  for,  while  three  hundred  men  were  stationed  at 
Muskingum,  he  had  "  but  one  ensign  and  seventeen  men  for  the 
pi otection  and  defence  of  *  the  slaughter-house.'"  as  the  Miami 
valley  was  called  by  the  dwellers  upon  the  "dark  and  bloody 
gi'ouud"  of  "Kentucke."  And  when  Captain  Kearny  and  forty- 
five  soldiers  came  to  Maysville  in  December,  they  came  without 
provisions,  and  but  made  bad  worse.  Nor  did  their  coming  an- 
swer any  purpose ;  for  when  a  little  band  of  settlers  v/ere  ready  to 
go,  under  tlieir  protection,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  the  grand 
city  of  Symmes  that  was  to  be,  the  ice  stove  their  boats,  their  cat- 
tle were  drowned,  and  their  provisions  lost,  and  so  the  settlement 
was  prevented.  But  the  fertile  mind  of  a  man  like  our  adventurer 
could,  even  under  these  circumstances,  find  comfort  in  the  antici- 


two  WrM.  Tbi*  tract  wu  bonndad  by  the  Ohio,  th«  two  MtamlM,  ud  •  due  Mit  md 
WMt  line,  run  to  u  to  comprehend  the  deiired  qaantitjr.  At  Sytnmei  made  no  ftrther 
peymenta  after  thii  time,  the  rest  of  hie  pnrchaie  rererted  to  the  United  Statee,  who  gave 
thofle  that  had  bought  under  Symmea  ample  pre-emption  righta.  See  Luni  Luw$,  pp. 
m4M,  H  Mf  anipo$U 
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pation  of  what  was  to  come,     fn  th/"  words  of  Return  Jonathan 
Meigs,  the  first  Ohio  poet  with  whom  we  have  any  acquaintanre, 

.  '  "  To  him  glul  y«iM!]r  haifhteaf  praapaeta  ihowa, 

Rajalcing  Natiirr  all  aruunil  him  gluwit 
Wham  late  thn  Hvage,  hid  in  ambush,  lay. 
Or  roamoil  thn  unciilturnd  valinya  ftir  hla  prey, 
Ilnr  hardy  gifUriiDfh  Iniluitryeitauda,  ,    ,       . 

Tho  grovei  bow  il«wn,  the  lolly  fijraat  hendt|  g^ 

And  lae  the  •pir«!i  oftownii  and  citlea  riae,  ^P* 

'     -  And  domea  and  tamplei  awell  unto  the  aktaa.*** 


But  alas!  «o  far  as  his  pet  city  was  coicerned,  "||td  Fancy" 
proved  but  a  gay  deceiver;  for  there  came  *' an  amazing  hij,'h 
freshet,"  and  "  the  Point,"  as  it  was,  and  still  is  called,  was  fil- 
teen  feet  under  water. 

But,  before  SyraiB^s  left  Maysville,  which  was  upon  the  29th  of 
January,  1789,  two  settlements  had  been  made  within  his  pur- 
diase.  The  first  was  by  Mr.  Stites,  the  original  projector,  of  the 
whole  plan ;  who,  with  other  Redstone  people,  had  located  them- 
selves at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  where  the  Indians  had 
been  led  by  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  to  make  a  partial  clearing. 
To  this  point,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1788,  came  twenty-six 
persons,  who  built  a  block-house,  named  their  town  Columbia,  and 
prepared  for  a  winter  of  want  and  hard  fighting.f  But  they  ire 
agreeably  disappointed ;  the  Indians  came  to  them,  and  thougli  the 
whites  answered,  as  Symmes  says,  "in  a  blackguarding  manner," 
the  savages  sued  for  peace.  One,  at  whom  a  rifle  vjlis  presented, 
took  off  his  cap,  trailed  his  gun,  and  held  out  his  right  hand,  by 
which  pacific  gestures  he  induced  the  Americans  to  consent  to 
their  entrance  into  the  block-houses.  In  a  few  days  this  good 
understanding  ripened  into  intimacy,  the  "hunters  frequently 
taking  shelter  for  the  night  in  the  Indian  camps;"  and  the  red 
men  and  squaws  "  spending  whole  days  and  nights  "  at  Columbia, 
"  regaling  themselves  with  whiskey."  This  friendly  demeanor  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  was  owing  to  the  kind  and  just  conduct  of 
Symmes  himself;  who,  during  the  preceding  September,  when  ex- 
amining the  country  about  the  Great  Miami,  had  prevented  soi^^e 
Kentuckians,  who  were  in  his  company,  fi-om  injuring  a  band  of 

<■  A  poem  deUv«red  at  Marietta,  July  4th,  Wfj,  slightly  altered, 
f  CinciMMrti  Direotory  fcr  1819,  and  Symmoa'  Letters.    The  land  at  this  point  was  so 
fertile  that  from  amm  acres  weru  raised  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  bushels  of  Indian 
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the  savages  that  came  within  their  power;  which  proceeding,  he 
says,  "the  Kentuckians  thought  unpardonable." 

The  Columbia  settlement  was,  however,  like  that  proposed  at 
the  Point,  upon  land  that  was  under  water  during  the  high  rise 
in  January,  1789.  "But  one  house  escaped  the  deluge."  The 
soldiers  were  driven  from  the  ground-floor  of  the  block-house  into- 
the  loft,  and  from  the  loft  into  the  solitary  boat  which  the  ice  had 
spared  them. 

This  flood  deserves  to  be  commemorated  in  an  epic ;  for,  while 
it  demonstrated  the  dangers  to  which  the  three  chosen  spots  of  all 
Ohio,  Mariettq^  Columbia,  and  the  Point,  must  be  ever  exposed, 
it  also  proved  the  safety,  and  led  to  the  rapid  settlement  of 
Losantiville.  The  great  recommendation  of  the  spot  upon  which 
Denman  and  his  comrades  proposed  to  build  their  "Mosaic" 
town,  as  it  has  been  called,  appears  to  have  been  the  fact  that  it 
lay  opposite  th'^  Licking ;  the  terms  of  Denman's  purchase  having 
been,  that  his  warrants  were  to  be  located,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
over  against  the  mouth  of  that  river ;  though  the  advantage  of  the 
noble  and  high  plain  at  t"  at  point  could  not  have  escaped  any  eye. 
But  the  freshet  of  1789  placed  its  superiority  over  other  points 
more  strongly  in  view  than  any  thing  else  could  have  done. 

We  have  said  that  Filson  was  killed  in  September,  or  early  in 
October,  1788.  As  nothing  had  been  paid  upon  his  third  of  the 
plat  of  Losantiville,  his  heirs  made  no  claim  upon  it,  and  it  was 
transferred  to  Israel  Ludlow,  who  had  been  Symmes'  surveyor. 
This  gentleman,  with  Colonel  Patterson,  one  of  the  other  proprie- 
tors, and  well  known  in  the  Indian  wars,  with  about  fourteen 
others,  left  Maysville  upon  the  24th  of  December,  1788,  "  to  form 
a  station  and  lay  off  a  town  opposite  Licking."  The  river  was 
filled  with  ice  "  from  shore  to  shore ;  "  but,  says  Symmes,  in  May, 
1789,  "  perseverance  triumphing  over  difficulty,  they  landed  safe 
on  a  most  delightful  high  bank  of  the  Ohio^  where  they  founded 
the  town  of  Losantiville,  which  populates  considerably." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  of  many  in  western  history,  that  may 
''veil  tend  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  learned  discussions  as  to  dates 
and  localities  with  which  scholars  now  and  then  amuse  the  world, 
that  the  date  of  tbe  settlement  of  Cincinnati  is  unknown,  even 
though  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  very  men  that  made  the  set- 
tlement. Judge  Symmes  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  On  the  24th 
of  December,  1788,  Colonel  Patterson,  of  Lexington,  who  is  con- 
cerned with  Mr.  Denman  in  the  section  at  the  mouth  of  Licking 
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river,  sailed  from  Limestone,"  &c.  Some,  supposing  it  would 
take  about  two  days  to  make  the  voyage,  have  dated  the  being  of 
the  Queen  City  of  the  West  from  December  26th.  This  is  but 
guess-work,  however ;  for,  as  the  river  was  full  of  ice,  it  might 
have  taken  ten  days  to  have  gone  the  sixty-five  miles  from  Maya- 
ville  to  the  Licking.  But,  in  the  case  in  chancery  to  which  we 
have  referred,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Patterson  and  Ludlow,  that 
they  landed  opposite  the  Licking  "  in  the  month  of  January,  i 
1789 ; "  while  William  McMillan  testifies  that  he  "  was  one  of  those 
who  formed  the  settlement  of  Cincinnati  on  the  28th  day-  of  De- 
cember, 1788."  As  we  know  of  nothing  more  conclooive  on  the 
subject  than  these  statements,  we  must  leave  this  question  in  the 
same  darkness  that  we  find  it. 

The,  settlers  of  Losantiville  built  a  few  log  huts  and  block- 
houses, and  proceeded  to  lay  out  the  town ;  though  they  placfed 
their  dweP'ngs  in  the  most  exposed  situation,  yet,  .says  Symmes, 
they  "  suffered  nothing  firom  the  freshet." 

South  of  the  Ohio,  during  this  year,  matters  were  in  scarce  as 
good  a  train  as  upon  the  "  Indian"  side  of  the  river.  The  savagea 
continued  to  annoy  the  settlers,  and  the  settlers  to  retaliate  upon 
the  savages,  as  Judge  Symmes'  letters  have  already  shown.  But 
a  more  formidable  source  of  trouble  to  the  district  than  any  attack 
the  red  men  were  capable  of  making,  was  the  growing  disposition 
to  cut  loose  from  the  Atlantic  colonies,  and  either  by  treaty  or 
warfare  obtain  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  from  Spain.  We  have 
already  mentioned  Wilkinson's  trip  to  New  Orleans,  in  June, 
1787 ;  *  but  as  that  voyage  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  and  mys- 
terious Spanish  intrigue  with  the  citizens  of  the  west,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  quote  part  of  a  paper,  believed  to  be  by  Daniel 
Clark,  the  younger,  whose  uncle  of  the  same  name  was  the  agent 
and  partner  t  of  Wilkinson,  in  New  Orleans,  and  who  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  government  officers  of  Louisiana.^ 

About  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  1787,  the  foundation  of  an  intercourse  with  Kentucky  and  ihe  set- 
tiements  on  the  Ohio  was  laid,  which  daily  increases.  Previous  to  that 
time,  all  those  who  ventured  on  the  Mississippi  had  their  property  seized 

*  Ante,  p.  286. 

f  Wilkinson  cays  the  partnership  was  formed  for  him  without  his  knowledge  or  consent' 
(Memoirs,  ii.  113.) 

}  AnMrican  Stkte  Papers,  xx.  704. 
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by  the  first  commanding  officer  whom  they  met,  and  little  or  no  com- 
munication was  kept  up  between  the  countries.  Now  and  then,  an  em- 
igrant who  wished  to  settle  in  Natchez,  by  dint  of  entreaty,  and  solicitation 
of  friends  who  had  interests  in  New  Orleans,  procured  permission  to  re- 
move there  with  his  family,  slaves,  cattle,  furniture  and  farming  utensils  ; 
but  was  allowed  to  bring  no  other  property,  except  cash.  An  unex- 
pected incident,  however,  changed  the  face  of  things,  and  was  produc- 
tive of  a  new  line  of  eonduct.  The  arrivd  of  a  boat,  belonging  to  Gen- 
oral  Wilkinson,  loaded  with  tobacco  and  other  productions  of  Kentucky» 
is  announced  in  town,  and  a  guard  was  immediately  sent  en  board  of  it» 
The  general's  name  had  hindered  this  being  done  at  Natchez,  as  the 
commandant  was  fearful  that  sueh  a  step^  might  be  dispfoasing  to  his 
mperiors,  who  might  wish  to  shew  some  respect  to  the  property  of  a 
general  officer  ^  at  any  rate,  the  boat  was  proceeding  to  Orleans,  and 
they  woald  then  resolve  on  what  measures  they  ought  to  pursue,  and 
put  in  execution.  The  government,  not  much  disposed  to  show  any 
mark  of  respect  or  forbearance  towards  the  general's  pm^erty,  he  not 
having  at  that  time  arrived,  was  about  proceeding  in  the  usual  way  of 
confiscation,  when  a  merchant  in  Orleans,  who  had  considerable  influ- 
ence there,  and  who  was  *brmerly  acquainted  with  the  general,  repre- 
sented to  the  governor  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  Intendaat  would 
very  probably  give  rise  to  disagreeable  events;  that  the  people  of 
Kentucky  were  already  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in 
seizing  on  the  property  of  all  those  who  navigated  the  Mississippi ;  &nd, 
if  this  system  was  pursued,  they  wonid  very  probably,  in  spite  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  take  upon  themselves  to 
obtain  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  force,  which  they  were  well  able  to 
do ;  •  measure  for  some  time  before  much  dreaded  by  this  government,, 
which  had  no  force  to  resist  them,  if  sueh  a  plan  was  put  in  execution. 
Hints  were  likewise  given  that  Wilkinson  wa?  a  very  popular  man,  who 
eonld  influence  the  whole  of  that  country ;  and  probably  that  hk  send- 
ing a  boat  before  him,  with  a  wish  that  she  might  be  seised,  was  but  a 
■nsre  at  his  return  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  having 
brought  them  to  the  point  be  wished,  induce  them  to  appoint  him  their 
leader,  and  then  like  a  torrent,  spread  over  the  country,  and  carry  fire 
and  desolation  from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  otoer. 

Governor  Miro,  a  weak  man,  unacquainted  with  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, ignorant  even  of  the  position  of  Kentucky  with  respect  to  his 
own  province,  but  alarmed  at  the  very  idea  of  an  irruption  of  Kentucky 
nen,  whom  he  feared  without  knowing  their  strength,  communicated 
his  wishes  to  the  Intendant  that  the  guard  might  be  removed  from  the 
boat,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  a  Mr.  Patterson,  who  was  the 
agent  of  the  general,  was  permitted  to  take  charge  of  the  property  on 
board,  and  to  sell  it  free  of  duly.    The  general,  on  his  arrival  in  Or- 
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leans,  some  time  aAer,  was  informed  of  the  obligation  he  lay  under  to 
the  merchant  who  had  impressed  the  government  with  such  an  idea  of 
his  importance  and  influence  at  home,  waited  on  him,  and,  in  concert 
with  him,  formed  a  plan  for  their  future  operations.  In  his  interview 
with  the  governor,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  derogate  from  the  charac- 
ter given  of  him  by  appearing  concerned  in  so  trifling  a  business  as  a 
boat-load  of  tobacco,  hams,  and  butter,  he  gave  him  to  understand  that 
the  property  belonged  to  many  citizens  of  Kentucky,  who,  availing 
themselves  of  his  return  to  the  Atlantic  States,  by  way  of  Orleans,  wish- 
ed to  make  a  trial  of  the  temper  of  this  government,  as  he,  on  his  ar- 
rival, might  inform  his  own  what  steps  had  been  pursued  under  his  eye, 
that  adequate  measures  might  be  afterwards  taken  to  procure  satisfaction. 
He  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  attention  and  respect  manifested 
by  the  governor  towards  himself  in  the  favor  shown  to  his  agent ;  but  at 
the  same  time  mentioned  that  he  would  not  wish  the  governor  to  expose 
himself  to  the  anger  of  his  court  by  refraining  from  seizing  on  the  boat 
and  cargo,  as  it  was  but  a  trifle,  if  such  were  the  positive  orders  from 
court,  and  that  he  had  net  a  power  to  relax  them  according  to  circum- 
stances. Convinced  by  this  discourse  that  the  general  rather  wished 
{(■:  an  opportunity  of  embroiling  affairs  than  sought  to  avoid  it,  the  gov- 
ernor became  more  alarmed.  For  two  or  three  years  before,  particu- 
larly since  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  Georgia,  who  had 
come  to  Natchez  to  claim  that  country,  he  had  been  fearful  of  an  invasion 
at  every  annual  rise  of  the  waters,  and  the  news  of  a  few  boats  being 
seen  was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  province.  He  revolved  in  his 
nind  what  measures  he  ought  to  pursue  (consistent  with  the  orders  he 
had  from  home  to  permit  the  free  navigation  of  the  river)  in  order  to 
keep  the  Kentucky  people  quiet;  and,  in  his  succeeding  interviews 
with  Wilkinson,  having  procured  more  knowledge  than  he  had  hitherto 
acquired  of  their  character,  population,  strength,  and  dispositions,  he 
thought  he  could  do  nothing  belter  than  hold  out  a  bait  to  Wilkinson  to 
use  his  influence  in  restraining  the  people  from  an  invasion  of  this 
province  till  he  could  give  advice  to  his  court,  and  require  further  in- 
structions. This  was  the  point  to  which  the  parties  wished  to  bring 
him ;  and,  being  informed  that  in  Kentucky  two  or  three  crops  were  on 
hand,  for  which,  if  an  immediate  vent  was  not  to  be  found,  the  people 
could  not  be  kept  within  bounds,  he  made  Wilkinson  the  offer  of  a  per- 
mission to  import,  on  his  own  account,  to  New  Orleans,  free  of  duty, 
all  the  productions  of  Kentucky,  thinking  by  this  means  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  the  people,  without  yielding  the  point  of  navigation,  as 
the  commerce  carried  on  would  appear  the  effect  of  an  indulgence  to  an 
individual,  which  could  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure.  On  connultation 
with  his  friends,  who  well  knew  what  further  concessions  Wilkinson 
would  extort  from  the  fears  of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  promise  of  his  good 
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ofBces  in  preaching  peace,  harmony,  and  good  understanding  with  this 
government,  until  arrangements  were  made  between  Spain  and  America, 
he  was  advised  to  insist  that  the  governor  should  insure  him  a  market 
for  all  the  flour  and  tobacco  he  might  send,  as,  in  the  event  of  an  unfor- 
tunate  shipment,  he  would  be  ruined  whilst  endeavoring  to  do  a  service 
to  Louisiana.  This  was  accepted.  Flour  was  always  wanted  in  New 
Orleans,  and  the  king  of  Spain  had  givca  orders  to  purchase  more  to- 
bacco for  the  supply  of  his  manufactories  at  home  than  Louisiana  at  that 
time  produced,  and  which  was  paid  for  at  about  $0.50  per  cwt.  In 
Kentucky  it  costs  but  $2,  and  the  profit  was  immense.  In  conse- 
quence, the  general  had  appointed  his  friend  Daniel  Clark  his  agent 
here,  returned  by  way  of  Charleston  in  a  vessel,  with  a  particular  per- 
mission to  go  to  the  United  States,  even  at  the  very  moment  of  Gardo- 
qui's  information ;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  Kentucky,  bought  up  all  the 
produce  he  could  collect,  which  he  shipped  and  disposed  of  as  before 
mentioned ;  and  for  some  time  all  the  trade  for  the  Ohio  was  carried  on 
in  his  name,  a  line  from  him  sufficing  to  ensure  the  owner  of  the  boat 
every  privilege  and  protection  he  rould  desire.* ' 


AVhatever  Wilkinson's  views  may  have  been,  (and  we  should 
never  forget  that  there  \^  as  no  treachery  or  treason  against  the 
United  States  in  leaving  the  old  colonies  and  forming  an  alliance 
with  Spain  at  that  period, — )  such  a  reception  as  he  had  met  with 
at  New  Orleans,  was  surely  calculated  to  make  him  and  his  friends 
feel  that  by  either  intimidation,  or  alliance,  the  free  trade  they 
wished  might  be  had  from  Spain,  could  the  Act  of  Independence 
but  be  finally  made  binding  by  the  consent  of  Congress,  which 
was  to  be  given  before  July  6th,  1788.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  this  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Union  was  looked  for  as  a 
matter  of  course  almost; — Kentucky  had  spoken  her  wishes  over 
and  over  again,  and  Virginia  had  acquiesced  in  them.  When 
J(An  Brown,  therefore, — who  in  December  1787,  had  been  sent 
as  the  first  Western  representative  to  Congress,  brought  the  sub- 
ject of  admitting  Kentucky  as  a  Federal  State  before  that  body 
upon  the  29th  of  February,!  it  was  hoped  the  matter  would  soon 
be  disposed  of.  But  such  was  not  the  case ;  firom  February  to 
May,  from  May  to  June,  firom  June  to  July,  the  admission  of  the 
Distdct  was  debated,  and  at  length  the  whole  subject,  on  the 
3d  of  July,  was  referred  to  the  new  government  about  to  be 

*  See  American  State  Papers,  xz.  p.  707.— Clark'i  memoir  it  laid  by  Wilkliuon  to  b« 
sabatantially  correct.    (Memoin,  ii.  DO.) 
t  Old  Journalf,  ir.  81 1 ,  819,  838, 829,  830. 
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organized,  and  once  more  the  Pioneers  found  themselves  thwarted, 
and  self-direction  withheld. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  sixth  Convention  met  at  Danville  to 
proceed  with  the  business  of  Convention-making,  when  news 
reached  them*  that  their  coming  together  was  all  to  no  purpose, 
as  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  had  not  given  the  necessary  sanc- 
tion to  the  act  of  Virginia.  This  news  amazed  and  shocked  them, 
and  being  accompanied  or  followed  by  intimations  from  Mr.  Brown 
that  Spain  would  make  easy  terms  with  the  West,  were  the 
West  once  her  own  mistress,  we  surely  cannot  wonder  that  the 
leaders  of  the  "  Independence"  party  were  disposed  to  act  with 
decision  and  show  a  spirit  of  self-reliance.  Wilkinson,  on  the 
one  hand,  could  speak  of  his  vast  profits  and  the  friendly  temper 
of  the  southwestern  rulers,  while  Brown  wrote  home  such  senti- 
ments as  these, — 

The  eastern  states  would  not,  nor  do  1  think  they  ever  will  assent  to 
the  admission  of  the  district  into  the  union,  as  an  independent  State, 
unless  Vermont,  or  the  province  of  Maine,  is  brought  forward  at  the 
same  time.  The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  general  govern- 
ment is  made  the  ostensible  objection  to  the  measure ;  out,  the  jealousy 
of  the  growing  importance  of  the  western  country,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  add  a  vote  to  the  southern  interest,  are  the  real  causes  of  opposi- 
tion. The  question  which  the  district  will  now  have  to  determine  upon, 
will  be — whether,  or  not,  it  will  be  more  expedient  to  continue  the  con- 
nexion with  the  state  of  Virginia,  or  to  declare  their  independence  and 
proceed  to  frame  a  constitution  of  government? 

In  private  conferences  which  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Gardoqui,  the 
Spanish  minister,  at  this  place,  I  have  been  assured  by  him  in  the  most 
explicit  terms,  that  if  Kentucky  will  declare  her  independence,  and 
empower  some  proper  person  to  negotiate  with  him,  that  he  has  au- 
thority, and  will  engage  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  for 
the  exportation  of  their  produce,  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage.  But 
that  this  privilega  never  can  be  extended  to  them  while  part  of  the 

*  The  difficulty  of  communicating  newi  to  the  Weit  may  be  judged  of  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  by  John  Brown  to  Judge  Muter. 

«  An  aniwer  to  your  favor  of  the  16th  of  March  was  together  with  (everal  other  letten, 
put  into  the  handi  of  one  of  General  Harmar's  officeri,  who  let  out  in  May  laat  for  the 
Ohio,  and  who  promised  to  forward  them  to  the  district;  but  I  fear  they  have  miscarried, 
as  I  was  a  few  days  ago  informed  that  his  orders  had  been  countermanded,  and  that  h« 
had  been  sent  to  the  garrison  at  West  Point.  Indeed  I  have  found  it  almost  impracticable 
to  transmit  a  letter  to  Kentucky)  as  there  is  scarce  any  communication  between  this  place 
and  that  country.  A  post  is  now  established  from  this  place  to  Fort  Pitt,  to  set  out  once 
in  two  weeks,  after  the  20th  instant;  this  will  render  the  oommunication  easy  and 
certain."— (Marshall,  i.  304.) 
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United  States,  by  reason  of  commercial  treaties  existing  between  that 
court  and  other  powers  of  Europe. 

As  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  dejlaration,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  communicate  it  to  a  few  conf  '  iilial  friends  in  the 
district,  with  his  permission,  not  doubting  but  that  they  will  make  a 
prudent  use  of  the  information — which  is  in  part  confirmed  by  des- 
patches yesterday  received  by  Congress,  from  Mr.  Carmichal,  our  minis- 
ter at  that  court,  the  contents  of  which  I  am  not  at  libeny  to  disclose.* 

But  even  under  the  excitement  produced  by  such  prospects 
ofTered  from  abroad,  and  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, the  members  of  the  July  Convention  took  no  hasty 
or  mischievous  steps.  Finding  their  own  powers  legally  at  an 
end  in  consequence  of  the  course  pursued  by  Congress,  they  deter- 
mined to  adjourn,  and  in  doing  so  advised  the  calling  of  a  seventh 
Convention  to  meet  in  the  following  November,  and  continue  in 
existence  trntil  January,  1790,  with  full  power  .^  ^ 

To  take  such  measures  for  obtaining  admission  of  the  distiict,  as  a 
separate  and  independent  member  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  as  may  appear  most  conducive  to  those 
important  purposes :  and  also  to  form  a  constitution  of  government  for 
the  district,  and  organize  the  same  when  they  shall  judge  it  necessary  ; 
or  to  do  and  accomplish  whatsoever,  on  a  consideration  of  the  state  of 
the  district,  may  in  their  opinion  promote  its  interests.t 

These  terms,  although  they  contain  notling  necessarily  imply- 
ing a  separation  from  Virginia  against  her  vish,  or  directly  autho- 
rizing the  commg  Convention  to  treat  with  Spain,  were  still  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  or  even 
inviting  that  body  to  take  any  steps,  however  much  against  the 
letter  of  the  law;  and  as  Mr.  Brown's  letters  showed  that  strong 
temptations  were  held  out  to  the  people  of  the  District  to  declare 
themselves  independent  and  then  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Spain,  George  Muter,  Chief  Justice  of  the  District,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  published  a  letter  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  separation  without  legal  leave  from  the 
parent  State  would  be  treason  against  that  State,  and  a  violation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  then  just  formed. 

This  letter  and  the  efforts  of  the  party  who  favored  strict  adhe- 

•  S«e  MaTahallU  Hiitorjr  of  Kentucky,  i.  p.  305. 

t  See  Marahall'a  History  of  Kentucky,  i.  p.  290.  ^^ 
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rence  to  legal  proceedings,  were  not  in  vain.  The  elections  took 
place,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  the  Convention  met ;  the  con- 
test at  once  began,  but  the  two  parties  being  happily  balanced, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Convention,  the  gieatesl  'caution  was 
observed  by  both,  and  al?  excess  prevented.  An  address  to  the 
people  of  the  District  was  proposed  by  Wilkinson,  the  purpi  ie  of 
which  was  doubtless  to  procure  instructions  as  to  the  contested 
points  of  illegal  independence  and  negotiation  with  Spain, — but 
the  plan  of  issuing  such  a  paper  was  afterwards  dropped,  Ccmgress 
was  memorialized  respecting  the  Mississippi,  Virginia  was  again 
asked  for  an  act  of  separation,  and  the  Convention  quietly  ad- 
journed until  the  1st  Monday  of  the  following  August.*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  one  tranquilizing  influence  was  the  contradiction, 
by  members  of  Congress,  of  the  report  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  to  be  relinquished  by  the  United  States.  This 
contradiction  had  been  authorized  on  the  16th  of  September,  f  It 
was  during  the  autumn  of  this  same  year  of  trouble  and  intrigue, 
that  there  appeared  again  in  Kentucky,  John  Connolly,  formerly  of 
Pittsburgh,  of  whom  we  last  heard  as  organizing  an  expedition  to 
attack  the  frontiers  in  1781.:^  Of  his  purposes  and  movements 
nothing  of  consequence  can  be  added,  we  believe,  to  the  follow- 
ing statement  sent  by  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  to  General  Wash- 
ington, in  the  month  of  February,  1789. 

About  t[iis  time,  (November  1788,)  arrived  from  Canada  the  famous 
Doctor  (now  Colonel)  Connolly ;  his  ostensible  business  was  to  inquire 
after,  and  repossess  himself  of,  some  lands  he  formerly  held  at  the  Falls 
of  Ohio ;  II  but  I  believe  his  real  business  was  to  sound  the  disposition 
of  the  leading  men  of  this  district  respecting  this  Spanish  business. 
He  knew  that  both  Colonel  Muter  and  myself  had  given  it  all  the  oppo- 
sition in  Convention  we  were  able  to  do,  and  before  he  left  the  district, 
paid  us  a  visit,  though  neither  of  us  had  the  honor  of  the  least  acquaint- 
ance with  him. 

'  He  was  introduced  by  Colonel  John  Campbell,^  formerly  a  prisoner 
taken  by  the  Indians,  and  confined  in  Canada,  who  previously  informed 
us  of  the  proposition  he  was  about  to  make.  He  (Connolly)  presently 
entered  upon  his  subject,  urged  the  great  importance  the  navigation  of 

♦ 

.     *  See  Marshall,  i.  388  to  341.— Marshall  gives  all  the  papers.— Butla  VJZ  to  ISlr-filY 
to  023.— Carey's  Museum,  April  1789,  p.  331  to  333.  ,,' 

t  Secret  Journals,  iv.  448  to  464.  ..■  ;  ..,.>  , ,.  .    ^.;,»,.-4*^ 

'    tSee  Ante,  p.228. 

I  See  Ante,  pp.  168,  Note.    229. 

4  His  old  co-purchaser  of  the  land  at  the  Fall*. 
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the  Mlssiasippi  must  be  of  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  weflern  waters, 
showed  the  absolute  necessity  of  possessing  it,  and  concluded  with 
assurances  that  were  we  disposed  to  assert  our  right  respecting  that 
navigation,  Lord  Dorchester*  was  cordially  disposed  to  give  us  powerful 
assistance,  that  his  Lordship  had  (I  think  he  said)  four  thousand  British 
troops  in  Canada  besides  two  regiments  at  Detroit,  and  could  fukiiish  us 
with  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  money ;  that,  with  this  assistance, 
we  might  possess  ourselves  of  New  Orleans,  fortify  the  Balize  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  keep  possession  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Spain  to  the  coiatrary.  He  made  very  confident  professions  of  Lord 
Dorchester's  wishes  to  cultivate  the  most  fr'endly  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  of  his  own  desire  to  become  serviceable  to 
us,  and  with  so  much  seeming  sincerity,  that  had  I  not  before  been 
aitquainted  with  his  character  as  a  man  of  intrigue  and  artful  address,  I 
should  in  all  probability  have  given  him  my  confidence. 

I  told  him  that  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  so 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  British,  not  only  from  circumstances 
attending  the  late  war,  but  from  a  persuasion  that  the  Indians  were  at 
this  time  stimulated  by  them  against  us,  and  that  so  long  as  those  sava* 
ges  continued  to  commit  such  horrid  cnielties  on  our  defenceitiss  fron- 
tiers, and  were  rec.ived  as  friends  and  allies  by  the  British  <>:  Detroit* 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  be  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of 
Lord  Dorchester's  offers,  let  his  professions  be  ever  so  strong ;  and  that, 
if  his  Lordship  would  have  us  believe  him  really  disposed  to  be  our 
friend,  he  must  begin  by  showing  his  disapprobation  of  the  ravages  of 
the  Indians. 

He  admitted  of  the  justice  of  my  observation,  and  said  he  had  urged 
the  same  to  his  Lordship  before  he  left  Canada.  He  denied  that  the 
Indians  are  stimulated  against  us  by  the  British,  and  says  Lord  Dor- 
chester observed  that  the  Indians  are  free  and  independent  nations,  and 
have  a  right  to  make  peace  or  var  as  they  think  fit,  and  that  he  could 
not  with  propriety  interfere.  He  promised,  however,  on  his  return  to 
Canada  to  repeat  his  arguments  to  his  Lordship  on  tlie  subject,  and 
hope..',  he  says,  to  succeed.  At  taking  his  leave  he  begged  very  po- 
litely the  favor  of  our  correspondence ;  we  both  promised  him,  provi- 
ded he  would  begin  it,  and  devise  a  means  of  carrying  it  on.  He  did 
not  tell  me  that  he  was  authorized  by  Lord  Dorchester  to  make  us  these 
offers  in  bis  name,  nor  did  I  ask  him ;  bui  General  Seott  informs  me 
that  he  told  him  that  his  Lordshif  had  authorized  him  to  use  his  name 
in  this  bnsiness.t 


•  Formerly  Sir  Guy  Carlton. 

t  See  Butler,  620.— Colonel  George  Morgan  at  Barr's  trial  in  1807,  itated  that  Mr. 
Vigo,  of  Vincenaea,  waa,  aa  he  belieired,  concerned  with  CoaaoUy.  (American  Slate 
Pajpers,  xz.  603.) 
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Colonel  George  Morgan,  during  this  year,  was  induced  to 
lomove  for  a  time  to  the  Spanish  territories  west  of  the  Missis- 
sif  pi,  and  remained  at  New  Madrid  between  one  and  two  months; 
thence  he  went  to  New  Orleans.* 

■      '         •        •.  ,  ...  •••    I     ,,   .,  r.i'    •t*,..':'»-        hi-t, 
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Preparations,  as  we  have  stated,  had  been  made  early  in  1788, 
for  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  during  the  whole  autumn,  the 
representatives  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  lingering  about  the  Mus- 
kingum settlement:  but  it  was  not  till  January  9th  of  this  year 
that  the  natives  were  brought  to  agree  to  distinct  terms.  On  that 
day,  one  treaty  was  made  with  the  Iroquois,t  confirming  the  pre- 
vious one  of  October,  1784  at  Fort  Stanwix ;  and  another  with  the 
Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottawatimas  and 
Sacs,  confirming  and  extending  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  made 
in  January,  17854     Of  the  additions,  we  quote  the  following: 

Art.  4.  It  is  agreed  between  the  said  United  States  and  the  said 
nations,  that  the  individuals  of  said  nations  shall  be  at  liberty  to  hunt 
within  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States,  without  hindrance  or 
molestation,  so  long  as  they  demean  themselves  peaceably,  auJ  oflfer  no 
injury  or  annoyance  to  any  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  saiJ  Uni- 
ted  States. 

Art.  7.  Trade  shall  be  opened  with  the  said  nations,  and  they  do 
hereby  respectively  engage  to  afford  protection  to  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  such  as  may  be  duly  licensed  to  reside  among  them  for  the 
parposes  of  trade,  and  to  their  agents,  factors,  and  servants ;  but  no 
person  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  at  their  towns,  or  at  their  hanting 

•  American  State  Papert, «.  604.— Dr.  HUdreth,  (American  Pioneer,'  I.  188,)  aayi  he 
foanded  New  Madrid.— See  alao  Flint's  Ten  Years  Recollectioni ;  account  of  New 
Madrid. 

f  Collection  of  Indian  Treatiea.   Land  Lawi,  1S3. 

\  Land  Lawi,  149.— See  alao  Carey'a  Moieom  for  April,  1789,  p.  416. 
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campi,  aa  a  tradnr,  who  ii  njt  rurniah:>d  with  a  l!ccn«fl  fov  thnt  purpose, 
undnr  the  hand  and  leal  of  he  Governcr  of  thn  terriliry  of  !ho  United 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  fur  the  timu  being,  or  unde  -  the  hund  and 
seal  o(  one  of  hb  deputies  for  tho  management  of  Indian  AflTiirM ;  to 
the  end  that  they  may  not  he  imposed  upon  in  their  traffic.  And  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  intrude  themselves  without  such  license,  they 
promise  to  apprehend  him  or  them,  and  to  briiig  them  to  tho  said  (Gover- 
nor, or  one  of  his  depu'iea,  for  the  purpoM;  beforementionrd,  to  be  donit 
with  according  to  law;  and  that  they  muy  be  defended  againat  persons 
who  might  attempt  to  forge  such  licenses,  they  further  engage  to  givo 
informution  to  the  siiid  Ot.vernor,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  of  the  namet 
of  all  traders  residing  among  them,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  one« 
in  every  year. 

A^T.  8.  Should  any  nation  of  Indians  meditate  a  war  against  the 
United  States,  oi  either  of  them,  aiid  the  same  shall  come  '.o  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  befuremerlioned  nations,  or  either  of  them,  they  do  hereby 
engage  to  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  Governor,  or,  in  his 
absence,  to  the  officer  commanding  thi<  troops  of  the  United  States  at 
the  nearest  post.  And  should  any  nation,  with  hostile  intentions  against 
the  United  States,  o:*  either  of  them,  nttempt  to  pass  through  their 
country,  they  will  enUruvor  to  prevent  the;  ime,  and,  in  like  manner, 
give  information  of  such  atten^pt  to  the  saiti  Governor  or  commanding 
officer,  as  soon  as  pos^iible,  that  ail  cauces  of  mistrust  and  suspicion  may 
be  avoided  between  them  and  the  United  States :  in  like  manner,  the 
United  States  shall  give  notice  to  the  said  Indian  nations,  of  nny  harm 
that  may  be  m'^ditated  against  them,  or  either  of  them,  tha(.  shall  come 
to  their  kiiowledge :  and  Oo  all  in  their  power  to  hinder  and  prevent  the 
same,  that  the  friendship  between  them  may  be  unibterrupted.* 

But  these  treaties,  if  meant  in  good  faith  by  those  who  made 
them,  were  not  respected,!  and  the  year  of  which  we  now  write 
saw  renewed  the  old  frontier  troubles  in  all  their  barbarism  and 
variety-.  'iTie  Wabish  Indians  especially,  who  had  not  been 
bound  by  any  treaty  as  yet,  kept  up  constant  incursions  against  the 
Kentucky  settlers,  and  the  emigrants  down  the  Ohio  ;f  and  the 
KenttickianN  retaliated,  striking  foes  and  friends,  even  "  the  peace- 
able  Fiankeshaws  who  prided  themselves  on  their  attachment  to 
die  United  St&tes."||  Nor  could  the  President  take  any  effectual 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  this  constant  partisan  warfare.    In  the  first 

*  Fm  Lattd  Lawa,  p.  ]09. 

t  See  po$t  for  s  full  ducuMion  of  these  pointf.^i^arey's  Museum,  April,  1789,  p.  419. 
I  Manhmll,  i.  348.  364. — ^American  State  Papers,  vol.  t.  84,  86.— <;arey'a  Museunii 
May,  1789,  p.  604.  6CS. 
IGMMtal  Knox.    American  State  Papers,  v.  13. 
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place,  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  an  attack  by  'he  forces  of  tne 
govornmt'nt  upon  the  Wabash  tribes,  could  be  j'lstifiud : — Says 
Washington:  ».>■.       »;  ■     .,.„.,  s..^  ,.„. 

I  would  have  it  ohserved  forcibly,  that  a  war  with  the  Wabash  Indiaui 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  all  means  consistently  with  the  security  of  the 
frontier  inhabitants,  the  security  of  the  troops,  and  the  national  dignity. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  present  indiscriminate  hostilities,  it  is  extremely 
diflficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  that  a  war  without  further  measures 
would  be  just  on  tho  part  of  the  United  States.  But,  if,  after  mani- 
festing clearly  to  the  Indians  the  disposit'-in  of  the  General  Government 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  extension  of  a  just  protection  to 
the  said  Indians,  they  should  continue  their  Incursions,  the  United  Slates 
will  be  constrained  to  punish  them  with  severity.* 

But  how  to  punish  them  was  a  difhcult  question,  again,  even 
supposing  punishment  necessary.     Says  General  Knox : 

By  the  best  and  latest  information  it  appears  that,  on  thv>  Wabash  and 
its  communications,  there  are  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thoudnnd  war- 
riors. An  expedition  against  them,  with  a  view  o'  extirpating  them,  or 
destroying  their  towns,  could  not  be  undertaken  with  a  probability  of 
success,  with  less  than  an  army  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
The  regular  troops  of  the  United  States  on  the  frontiers  are  less  than 
six  hundred :  of  that  number  not  more  than  f<;ur  hundred  could  be 
collected  from  the  posts  for  the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  To  raise, 
pay,  feed,  arm,  and  equip  one  thousand  nine  hundred  additional  men, 
with  the  necessary  officers,  for  six  months,  and  to  provide  every  thing  in 
the  hospital  and  quartermaster's  line,  would  requife  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  far  exceeding  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  advance,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  other  indispensable 
objecls.t 

Such,  however,  were  the  representations  of  the  Governor  of  flie 
new  territory, I  and  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  ||  that  Congress, 
upon  the  29th  of  September,  empowered  the  President  to  call  out 
the  militia  to  protect  the  frontiers,  and  he,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
authorised  Governor  St.  Clair  to  draw  1500  men  from  the  western 
counties  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  if  absolutely  necessary; 
ordering  him,  however,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  real  dispon- 

*  American  SUte  Papen,  t.  97,  f  Ibid.  ▼.  13.  |  Ibid,  t.  84  to  93. 

I  Ibid;  ▼.  84  to  93.  Judge  lunii  (p.  88)  layt  that  in  (even  yean,  1600  personi, 
20,000  liortei,  and  16,000  pounds  worth  of  property  bad  been  deitroyed  and  taken  away 
away  by  llie  aavagM. 
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tion  of  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  Indians.*  In  order  to  do  this, 
speeches  to  them  were  ^eparcd,  and  a  messenger  sent  among 
them,  of  whose  observations  we  Nhall  have  occasion  to  take  notice 
under  the  year  1790. 

Kentucky,  especially,  felt  aggrieved  this  year  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Virginia  scouts  and  rangers,  who  had  hitherto  helped  to 
protect  her.  This  was  done  in  July  by  the  Governor,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  from  the  federal  executive,  stating  that  nationnl 
troops  would  thenceforward  be  stationed  upon  the  western  streams. 
The  Governor  communicated  this  letter  to  the  Kentucky  conven- 
tion held  in  July,  and  that  body  at  once  authorised  a  remonstrance 
against  the  measure,  representing  the  inadequacy  of  the  federal 
troops,  few  and  scattered  as  they  were,  to  protect  the  country, 
and  stating  the  amount  of  injury  received  from  the  savages  since 
the  first  of  May. t 

Nor  was  the  old  Separation  sore  healed  yet.  Upon  the  r9th  of 
December,  1788,  Virginia  had  passed  her  third  Act  to  make  Ken- 
tucky independent ;  but  as  this  law  made  the  District  liable  for  a 
part  of  the  state  debt,  and  also  reserved  a  certain  control  over  the 
lands  set  apart  as  army  bounties,  to  the  Old  Dominion, — it  was  by 
no  means  popular ;  and  when,  upon  the  20th  of  July,  the  Eighth 
Convention  came  together  at  Danville,  it  was  only  to  resolve  upon 
a  memorial  requesting  that  the  obnoxious  clauses  of  the  late  law 
might  be  repealed.  Tliis,  in  December,  was  agieed  to  by  the 
parent  State,  but  new  proceedings  throughout  were  at  the  same 
time  ordered,  and  a  ninth  Convention  directed  to  meet  in  the  fol- 
lowing Julyl 

North  of  the  Ohio,  during  this  year  there  was  less  trouble  from 
the  Indians  than  south  of  it,  especially  in  the  Muskingum  country. 
There  all  prospered :  the  Reverend  Daniel  Story,  under  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  Company,  passed  in  March,  1788, 
in  the  spring  of  this  yeai  came  westward  as  a  teacher  of  youth  and 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  ||  By  November,  nine  associations, 
comprising  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  had  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  difTerent  points  within  th^  nurchase ;  and  by 
the  close  of  1790,  eight  settlements  had  been  maSie ;  two  at  Belpre, 
(belle  prairie,)  one  at  Newbury,  one  at  Wolf  Creek, ^'  one  at  Duck 

*  American  State  Papera,  v.  97. 101, 109. 

f  Manhall,  1. 363.— American  State  Papen,  t.  84,  Im. 

%  Ibid,  343.  360.— Butler,  187. 

I  Amerioan  Pioneer,  i.  86. 

S  Here  waa  built  the  firtt  mill  in  Ohio.    (American  Pioneer,  ii.  89.  and  plate .) 
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Creek,    one  at  the  mouth  of  Mei^N   Crark,  onr  at  Anderson** 
Bottom,  and  one  at  Big  Bottom.* 

Between  the  Miamies,  there  was  more  alarm  at  this  period,  but 
no  great  amount  of  actual  danger.  Upon  the  l&th  of  Junc>,  news 
reached  Judge  Symmes  that  the  Wabasti  Indians  threatened  his 
settlements,  and  as  yet  he  had  received  ni  troops  for  their 
defence,  except  nineteen  from  the  Falls,  f  Before  July,  however. 
Major  Doughty  arrived  at  the  •'  Slaughter  House,"  and  com- 
menced the  building  of  Fort  Washington  on  the  site  of  Losanti- 
ville.  In  relation  to  the  choice  uf  that  spot,  rather  than  the  one 
where  Symrocs  proposed  to  found  his  great  city.  Judge  Burnet 
tells  the  following  story  : 

Through  the  iofluence  of  the  judge,  (Symmei,)  ihe  detachment  tent 
by  General  Harmtr,  to  erect  a  fort  between  the  Miami  riven,  for  the 
proleotion  of  the  leitleri,  landed  at  Nort**  Bend.  This  oircumilance 
induced  many  of  the  iirat  emigrania  to  repair  to  that  place,  on  account 
of  the  expected  protection,  which  the  garriaon  would  aflfurd.  While  the 
officer  commanding  the  detachment  wna  examining  the  neighborhood, 
to  aelect  the  moat  eligible  apot  for  a  garriaon,  he  became  enamored  with 
a  beautiful  black-eyed  female,  who  happened  to  be  a  married  woman. 
The  vigilant  huaband  saw  hia  danger,  and  immediately  determined  to 
remove,  with  hia  family,  lo  Cinoinnati,  where  he  auppoaed  they  would 
be  aafe  from  intruaion.  As  soon  a*  the  gallant  ofScet  discovered,  that 
the  object  of  hia  admiration  had  been  removed  beyond  his  reach,  ha 
began  to  think  that  the  Bend  was  not  an  udvantageoua  situation  for  a 
military  work.  This  opinion  he  communicated  to  Judge  Symmes,  who 
contended,  very  atrenuoualy,  that  it  waa  the  moat  auitable  spot  in  the 
Miami  country  ;  and  proteated  againat  (he  removal.  The  arguments  of 
the  judge,  however,  were  not  as  influential  as  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the 
fair  female,  who  waa  then  at  Cincinnati.  To  preserve  the  appearance 
of  consistency,  the  officer  agreed,  that  he  would  defer  a  deciaion,  till  he 
had  explored  the  ground,  at  and  near  Cincinnati ;  and  that,  if  he  found  it 
to  be  leaa  eligible  than  the  Bend,  he  would  return  and  erect  the  garriaon 
at  the  latter  plaen.  The  visit  was  quickly  made,  and  resulted  in  a  con- 
viction, that  the  Bend  was  not  lo  be  compared  with  Cincinnati.  The 
troops  were  aceordii|||^  removed  to  that  place,  and  the  building  of  Fort  \ 
Wsshington  was  commenced.  This  movement,  apparently  trivial  in 
itself,  and  certainly  produced  by  a  whimaical  cause,  was  attended  by 
results  of  incalculable  importance.  It  settled  the  question  at  once* 
whether  Symmes  or  Cincinnati,  waa  to  be  the  great  commercial  town 
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•  Hirrii>  Toar,  191,  IM. 

t  SynniM'  Letten  in  Oiit't  Cincinnati,  381. 
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of  the  Miami  purchase.  This  anecdote  was  communicated  by  Judge 
8ymii>es,  and  is  unquestionably  authentic.  As  soon  as  the  troops  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati,  and  established  the  garrison,  the  settlers  at  tiie 
Bend,  then  more  numerous  than  those  at  Cincinnati,  began  to  remove ; 
and  in  two  or  three  yctare,  the  Bend  was  iit<!rally  deserted,  and  the  idea 
of  eslablisliing  a  town  at  that  point,  was  entirely  abandoned. 

Thus,  we  see,  what  great  results  sre  sometimes  produced,  by  trivial 
circumstances.  The  beauty  of  a  female,  transferred  the  commercial 
emporium  of  Ohio,  from  the  place  where  i>  was  commenced,  to  the 
place  where  it  now  is.  Had  the  black-eyed  beauty  remained  at  the 
Bend,  the  garrison  would  have  been  erected  there,  population,  capital, 
and  business  would  have  centered  there,  and  our  city  must  have  been 
now  of  comparatively  small  importance.* 

We  suspect  the  influence  of  this  bright-eyed  beauty  upon  the 
fete  of  Cincinnati,  is  over  "istimated,  however.  Upon  the  14th  of 
June,  before  Fort  Washington  was  commenced,  and  when  the 
only  soldiers  in  the  purchase  were  at  North  Bend,  Symmes  writes 
to  Dayton: 

It  is  expected,  that  on  the  arrival  of  governor  St.  Clair,  this  purchase 
will  be  organized  into  a  county  :  it  is  therefore  of  some  moment  which 
town  shall  be  made  the  county  town.  Losantiville,  at  present,  bids  the 
fairest ;  it  is  a  most  excellent  site  for  a  large  town,  and  is  at  present  the 
nioat  central  of  any  of  the  inhabited  towns ;  but  if  Southbend  might  be 
finished  asa  occupied,  that  would  be  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  probably 
would  take  the  lead  of  the  present  villages  uniil  the  city  can  be  made 
somewhat  considerable.  This  is  really  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
proprietors,  but  can  only  be  achieved  by  their  exertions  and  encourage- 
ments. The  lands  back  of  Southbend  are  not  very  much  broken,  aAer 
yon  ascend  the  first  hill,  and  will  afford  ricli  supplies  for  a  county  town 
A  few  troops  stationed  at  Southbend  will  effect  the  settlement  of  this 
new  village  in  a,  very  short  time.t 

The  truth  is,  that  neither  the  proposed  city  on  the  Miami,  North 
Beiid  or  South  Bend,  could  compete,  in  point  of  natural  advan- 
tages, with  the  plain  on  which  Cincinnati  has  since  aris'>n ;  end  had 
Fort  Washington  beep  built  elsewhere,  after  the  close  of  the 
Indian  war,  nature  would  have  ensured  the  rapid  growth  of  that 
point  where  even  the  ancient  and  mysterious  dwelle"^  along  the 
Ohio  had  reared  the  earthen  walls  of  one  of  their  vastest  temples,  j: 

*  Traniactiont  Hiitorical  Society,  Ohio,  p.  17. 
t  Citt't  Cineinntti,  p.  930. 

i  Gee  TranMctioM  of  Ohio  Hiitorical  Soattj,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  36.— Dnke*a  Picture  of 
CiBciuati,  30S. 
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We  have  referred  to  Wilkinson's  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  in 
1787;  in  January  of  this  year,  (1789,)  fie  fitted  out  twenty-five 
large  boats,  some  of  them  carrying  three  pounders  and  all  of  them 
swivels,  manned  by  150  men,  and  loaded  with  tobacco,  flour,  and 
provisions,  with  which  he  set  sail  for  the  south;  — and  his  lead 
was  soon  followed  by  others.*  Among  the  adventurers  was  Col- 
onel Armstrong  of  the  Cumberland  settlements,  who  sent  down 
six  boats,  manned  by  thirty  men  ;  these  were  stopped  at  Natchez, 
and  the  goods  being  there  sold  without  permission,  an  officer  and 
fifty  soldiers  were  sent  by  the  Spanish  commander  to  arrest  the 
transgressors.  They,  meanwhile,  had  returned  within  the  lines 
of  the  United  States  and  refused  to  be  arrested  ;  this  led  to  a  con- 
+'^st,  in  which,  as  a  cotemporary  letter  states,  five  Spaniards  were 
killed  and  twelve  wounded,  f 


1790   t§   1795, 


M 


The  most  important  and  interesting  events  connected  with  the^ 
West,  from  the  commencement  of  1790  to  the  close  of  1795,  were 
those  growing  out  of  the  Indian  wars.  ■  In  order  to  present  them' 
in  one  unbroken  and  intelligible  story,  we  shall  abandon  for  a' 
time  our  division  hy  single  years,  and  relate  the  events  of  the  six 
referred  to  as  composing  one  period.  But  to  render  the  events  of 
that  period  distinct,  we  must  recal  to  our  readers  some  matters 
that  happened  long  *Kibre. 

And  in  the  first  place,  we  would  remind  them  that  the  French 
made  no  large  purchases  from  the  western  Indians ;  so  that  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  transferred  to  England  only  small  grants 
about  the  various  forts,  Detroit,  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia,  &c.  Then 
followed  Pontiac's  war  and  defeat ;  and  then  the  grant  by  the 

Iroquois  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1768,  of  the  land  sotUh  of  the  Ohio  V' 

■ff, 

•  Letter  in  Carey>»  Mufeum  for  February,  1789,  p.  809.  313.— Wilkiwon's  Meooirt, 
ii.  113. 
t  Carey'*  Muieuro,  April,  1789,  p.  417. 
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and  even  this  grant,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  respected  by 
those  who  actually  hunted  on  the  grounds  transferred.*  Next 
came  the  war  of  1774,  Dunmore's  war,  which  terminated  without 
any  transfer  of  the  Indian  possessions  to  the  whites;  and  yihen,  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in  1783,  Britain  made  over  her 
western  claims  to  the  United  States,  she  made  over  nothing  more 
than  she  had  received  from  France,  save  the  title  of  the  Six 
Nations  and  the  southern  savages  to  a  portion  of  the  territory  south 
of  the  Ohio :  as  against  the  Miamis,  western  Delawares,  Shawa- 
anese,  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  and  the  tribes  still  farther  north  and 
west,  she  transferred  nothing.  But  this,  apparently,  was  not  the 
view  taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  time ;  and  they,  conceiving 
that  they  had,  under  the  treaty  with  England,  a  full  right  to  all  the 
lands  thereby  ceded,  and  regarding  the  Indian  title  as  forfeited  by 
the  hostilities  of  the  Revolution,  proceeded,  not  to  buy  the  lands 
of  the  savages,  but  to  grant  them  peace,  and  dictate  their  own 
terms  as  to  boundaries.!  In  October,  1784,  the  United  States 
acquired  in  this  way  whatever  title  the  Iroquois  possessed  to  the 
western  country,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  by  the  second 
treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix ;  a  treaty  openly  said  fairly  made,  but  one 
the  validity  of  which  many  of  the  Iroquois  always  disputed.. 
The  ground  of  their  objection  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  treaty 
was  with  a  part  only  of  the  Indian  nations,  whereas  the  wish  of 
the  ^natives  was,  that  every  act  of  the  States  with  them,  should 
be  as  with  a  confederacy,  embracing  all  the  tribes  bordering  upon 
the  great  lakes.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  the  instructions 
given  the  Indian  commissioners  in  October,  1783,  provided  for 
one  convention  with  all  the  tribes ;  j:  and  that  this  provision  was 
changed  in  the  following  March  for  one,  by  which  as  many  sepa- 
rate conventions  were  to  be  had,  if  possible,  as  there  were 
separate  tribes. |[  In  pursuance  of  this  last  plan,  the  commission- 
ers, in  October,  1784,  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposal  which  is 
said  then  to  have  been  made  for  one  general  congress  of  the 
northern  tribes,§  and  in  opposition  to  Brant,  Red  Jacket  and  other 
influential  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Fort 

*i(ia«,  pp.  110,  >3i. 

t  6«e  in  proof,  the  Report  to  Congresi  of  October  15, 1783,  (Old  Joamal*,  iv.  394 ;)  the 
inttniotions  to  the  Indian  commiuioners,  October  16th,  1783,  (Secret  Journali,  i.  257  ;) 
the  Tirioaa  treatiei  of  1784,  '8jS,  and  >86  {ante) ;  General  Knox'i  Report  of  June  16, 
1789,  (American  State  Papert,  t.  13);  and  the  diatinct  acknowledgment  of  the  commis- 
■ioaera  in  1793,  (American  State  Papers,  v.  363.) 

I  AnU  p.  369.  I  Anl«  p.  200.  ^  See  potU 
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Stanwix.  Then  came  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  in  January, 
1785,  with  the  "Wyandot,  Delaware,  Chippewa  and  Ottawa 
nations" — open  to  the  objections  above  recited,  but  the  validity  of 
wh'  -h,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  never  disputed,  at  least  by  the 
Wyandots  and  Datawares ;  although  the  general  council  of  north- 
western Indians,  representing  sixteen  tribes,*  asserted  in  1793, 
that  the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix,  Fort  Mcintosh  and  Fort  Finney, 
(mouth  of  Great  Miami)  were  not  only  held  with  separate  tribes, 
'but  were  obtained  by  intimidation,  the  red-men  having  been 
asked  to  make  treaties  of  peace,  and  forced  to  make  cessions  of 
territory.f  The  third  treaty  made  by  the  United  States  was  with 
the  Shawanese  at  Fort  Finney,  in  January,  1786 ;  which  it  will 
be  remembered  the  Wabash  tribes  refused  to  attend.  The  fourth 
and  fifth,  which  were  acts  of  confirmation,  were  made  at  Fort 
Harmar,  in  1789,  one  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  other  with 
the  Wyandots  and  their  associates,  namely,  the  Delawares,  Otta- 
was,  Chippeways,  Pottawamies,  and  Sacs.  This  last,  fifth  treaty, 
the  confederated  nations  of  the  lakes  especially  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge as  binding:  their  council  using  in  relation  to  it,  in  1793, 
these  words: 

Brothers :  A  general  council  of  all  the  Indian  coDfederacy  was  held, 
as  you  well  know,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1788,  at  this  place ;  and  that 
general  council  was  invited  by  your  commissioner  Governor  St.  Clair, 
to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  treaty,  with  regard  to  the  jj^nds 
mentioned  by  you  to  have  been  ceded  by  the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix 
and  Fort  Mcintosh. 

Brothers  :  We  are  in  possession  of  the  speeches  and  letters  which 
passed  on  that  occasion,  between  those  deputed  by  the  confederate  In- 
dians, and  Governor  St.  Clair,  the  commissioner  of  the  United  Statest 
These  papers  prove  that  your  said  commissioner,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1789,  after  having  been  informed  by  the  general  council,  of  the 
precedittg  fall,  that  no  bargain  or  sale  of  any  part  of  these  Indian  lands 
would  be  considered  as  valid  or  binding,  unless  agreed  to  by  a  general 
council,  nevertheless  persisted  in  collecting  together  a  few  chiefs  of  two 
or  three  nations  only,  and  with  them  held  a  treaty  (or  the  cession  of  an 
immense  country,  in  which  they  were  no  more  interested,  than  as  a 
branoti  of  the  general  confederacy,  and  who  were  in  no  manner  au- 
thorized to  make  any  grant  or  cession  whatever. 

Brothers  :  How  then  was  it  possible  for  you  to  expect  to  enjoy  peace, 
and  quietly  to  hold  these  lands,  when  your  commissioner  was  informed, 


*  American  Statt  Papen,  v.  367< 


t  Ibid,  T.  iiX. 
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long  before  he  held  (he  Irealy  of  Fort  Harmar,  (hat  the  consent  of  a 
general  council  was  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  any  par(  of  these 
lands  to  th»  United  States.* 

And  in  1795,  at  Greenville,  Massas,  a  Chippewa  chieftain,  who 
signed  the  treaty  at  Fort  Harmar,  said : 

Elder  Brother :  When  you  ye8(erday  read  to  us  the  treaty  of  Mus- 
kingum, I  understood  you  clearly :  at  that  treaty  we  had  not  good  inter- 
preters, and  we  were  left  partly  unacquainted  with  many  particulars  of 
k.  I  was  surprised  when  I  heard  your  voice,  through  a  good  interpre- 
ter, say  that  we  had  received  presents  and  compensation  for  those  lands 
which  were  thereby  ceded.  I  tell  you,  no  v,  that  we,  the  three  fires^ 
never  were  informed  of  it.  If  our  uncles,  the  Wyandots,  and  grandfathers, 
the  Delawares,  have  received  such  presents,  they  have  kept  them  to 
themselves.  I  aiways  thought  that  we,  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  and 
Pottawattamies,  were  the  true  owners  of  those  lands,  but  now  I  find 
that  new  masters  have  undertaken  to  dispose  of  them ;  so  that,  av  (his 
^day,  we  do  not  know  to  whom  they,  of  right  belong.  We  never  re- 
ceived any  compensation  for  them.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  ever 
since  that  treaty  we  have  become  objects  of  pity,  and  our  fires  have 
been  retiring  from  this  country.  Now,  elder  brother,  yoa  see  we  are 
objects  of  compassion  ;  and  have  pity  on  our  weakness  and  misfortunes  ; 
and,  sinee  you  hnve  pu^^hased  these  lands,  we  cede  them  to  you  :  they 
are  yoars.t 

^e  Wyandots,  however,  acknowledged  even  tbe  transfer  made 
anl^e  Muskingrum  to  be  binding:  "Broth<:r,"  said  Tarke,  wha 
signed  foremost  among  the  representatives  of  that  tribe  at  Green- 
ville, and  who  had  also  signed  at  Fort  Harmar, — 

You  have  proposed  to  us  to  build  our  good  work  or  the  treaty  of 
Muskingum :  that  treaty  I  have  always  considered  as  formed  upon  the 
direst  principles.  You  took  pity  on  u*  Indians.  You  did  not  do  as 
our  fathers  the  British  agreed  you  shwild.  You  might  by  that  agree- 
aier.t  have  taken  all  our  lands ;  but  yon  pitied  us,  and  let  us  hold  part. 
I  always  looked  upon  thai  treaty  to  be  binding  ap»n  Uie  United  States 
and  us  Indians.^ 

The  truth  in  r^erence  to  this  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  seems  ta 
Lave  been,  that  the  confederated  nations,  as  a  whole^  did  not 
sanction  it,  and  in  their  council  of  1788  could  not  agree  one  v;ith 


•  American  State  Papers,  v.  p.  356. 
%  Ajnarican  State  ?«pen,  v.  p.  671.. 


t  American  State  Fapen,  v..  {.  ^  670. 
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another  in  relation  to  it.     "  I  have  still  my  doubts,"  says  Brant, 
before  the  council  met —  ,-■. 

I  have  still  my  doubts  whether  we  will  join  or  not,  some  being 
no  ways  inclined  for  peaceable  methods.  The  Hurons,  Chippewas, 
Ottawas,  Pottawattimies,  and  Delawares,  will  join  with  us  in  trying 
lenient  steps,  and  having  a  boundary  line  fixed  ;  and,  rather  than 
enter  hesMllong  into  a  destructive  war,  will  give  up  a  small  part  of  their 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Shawanese,  Miamis  and  Kickapoos, 
who  are  now  so  much  addicted  to  horse-stealing,  t\at  it  will  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  break  them  of  it,  as  that  kind  of  business  is  their  best  har- 
vest, will  of  course  declare  for  war,  a.id  not  giving  up  any  of  their 
country,  which,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  the  means  of  our  separating.  They 
are,  I  believe,  determined  not  to  attend  the  treaty  with  the  Americans. 
Still  I  hope  for  the  best.  As  the  major  part  of  the  nations  are  of  our 
opinions,  the  rest  may  be  brought  to,  as  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part  to  convince  them  of  their  error.* 

Le  Gris,  the  great  chief  of  the  Miamies,  in  April,  1790,  said  to« 
Gamelin,t  that  the  Muskingum  treaty  was  not  made  by  chiefs  or 
delegates,!  but  by  young  men  acting  without  authority,  although 
Tarke,  the  head  of  the  Wyandots,  signed  and  sanctioned  it,  as 
well  as  Captain  Pipe  of  the  Delawares,  while  Brant  himself  was 
present.  II 

Thus  theu  stood  the  relations  of  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States  in  1789.  Transfers  of  territory  had  been  made  by  the^o- 
quois,  the  Wyandots,  the  Delawares  and  the  Shavianese,  which 
were  open  to  scarce  any  objection ;  but  the  Chippeways,  Ottawas, 
Kickapoos,  Weas,  Piankeshaws,  Potawatimies,  Eel  River  Indi- 
ans, Kaskaskias,  and  above  all  the  Miamies,§  were  not  bound  by 
any  existing  agreement  to  yield  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio.  If 
their  tale  is  true,  the  confederated  tribes  had  forbidden  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Harmar,  and  had  warned  Governor  St.  Clair  that  it 
would  not  be  binding  on  the  confederates.1T  They  wished  the 
Ohio  to  be  a  perpetual  boundary  between  the  white  and  red  men 
of  the  West,  and  would  not  sell  a  rod  of  the  region  north  of  it. 
So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  their  young  men,  they  said,  could 

*  Stone,  ii.  278.  t  See  poit  as  to  6»nieiin>e  miseion. 

f  Americ'Ji  State  Papen,  t.  94.  |  Stone,  ii,  S81. 

§  All  of  these  appeared  at  the  Treaty  of  Greenville. 

Y  When  this  confederacy  was  formed  we  do  not  learn ;  its  existence  is  first  seen  by  its 
council  of  November,  1786,  whose  address,  referred  to  p.  300,  may  be  found  American 
State  papers,  V,  8. 
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not  be  restrained  from  warfare  upon  the  invading  Long  Knives, 
aiid  thence  resulted  the  unceasing  attacks  upon  the  frontier  sta- 
tions and  the  emigrants.  ^ 

It  M?as  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  Washington  expressed 
a  doubt  as  to  the  justness  of  an  ofieusivt  war  upon  the  tribes  of 
the  Wabash  and  Maumee  ;*  and  had  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar 
been  the  sole  ground  whereon  the  United  States  co^ld  have 
claimed  of  the  Indians  the  Northwest  Territory,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  right  would  have  justified  the  steps  taken  in  1790,  '91, 
and  '94 :  but  the  truth  was,  that  before  that  treaty,  the  Iroquois, 
Delawares,  Wyandots,  and  Shawanese  had  yielded  the  south  of 
Ohio,  the  ground  on  which  they  had  long  dwelt ;  and  neither  the 
sale  to  Putnam  and  his  associates,  nor  that  to  Symmes,  was 
intended  to  reach  one  foot  beyond  the  lands  ceded.  Of  this  we 
have  proof  in  the  third  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  passed  the 
day  before  the  proposition  to  sell  to  the  Ohio  Company  was  for 
the  first  time  debated ;  which  article  declares  that  the  lands  of  the 

*  Indians  shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent.  It 
appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  were  fully  justified 
in  taking  possession  of  the  northwest  shore  of  the  Belle  Riviere, 
and  that  without  reference  to  the  treaty  at  Fort  Harmar,  which  we 
will  allow  to  have  been,  if  the  Indians  spoke  truly,  (and  they  were 
not  contradicted  by  the  United  States  commissioners,)  morally 
worthless.  But  it  also  appears  to  us,  that  in  taking  those  steps  in 
17J^  and  1791,  which  we  have  presently  to  relate,  the  federal 
government  acted  unwisely ;  and  that  it  should  then,  at  the  outset, 
have  done  what  it  did  in  1793,  after  St.  Clair's  terrible  defeat, — 
namely,  it  should  have  sent  commissioners  of  the  highest  character 
to  the  lake  tribes,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  British,  learnt  their 
causes  of  complaint,  and  offered  fair  terms  of  compromise.  Thai 
such  a  step  was  wise  and  just,  the  government  acknowledged  by 
its  after-action ;  and  surely  none  can  question  the  position  that  it 
was  more  likely  to  have  been  effective  before  the  savages  had 
twice  defeated  the  armies  of  the  confederacy  than  afterward.  The 
full  bearing  of  diese  remarks  will  be  best  seen,  however,  when  the 

^  whole  tale  is  told,  and  to  that  we' now  proceed. 

In  June,  1789,  Major  Doughty,  with  a  hundred  and  forty  men, 

'  be^n  the  building  of  Fort  Washington  at  Cincinnati.  Upon  the 
29th  of  December,  General  Harmar  himself  came  down  with  throe 


*  See  ante  p.  819. 
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hundred  additional  troops.*  On  the  Ist  or  2d  of  January,!  1790, 
St.  Clair  arrived  at  Losantiville,|  changed  its  name  to  Cincinnati, 
in  honor  of  the  society  so  called,  and  organized  Hamilton  county,|| 
On  tne  8th  of  that  month,  he  was  at  Fort  Steuben,§  (Jeffersonville 
opposite  Louisville,)  whence  he  proceeded  to  Kaskaskia,  where 
he  remained  until  the  11th  of  June,  when,  having  learned  from 
Major  Haratramck,  commanding  at  Vincennes,  the  hostile  fecMng 
of  the  Wabash  and  Maumee  tribes,  he  starte '  for  Fort  Washing- 
ton, which  point  he  reached  upon  the  13th  of  July. 

The  feeling  alluded  to  had  been  ascertained  in  the  following 
manner.  Washington  having  desired  that  great  pains  should  be 
taken  to  learn  the  real  sentiments  of  the  northwestern  Indians,  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair  instructed  Major  Hamtramck  at  Vincennes,  (Fort 
Knox,)  to  send  some  experienced  person  to  ascertain  the  ■lit'ws 
and  feelings  of  the  Miamis  and  their  confederates.  The  person 
chosen  was  Anthony  Gamelin,  who,  on  the  fifth  of  April,  pro- 
ceeded upon  his  mission.  The  Piankeshaws,  Kickapoos,  and 
Ouitenons,  (Ouias  or  Weas,)  all  referred  him  to  their  elder  breth- 
ren, the  Miamis,  so  that  he  had  to  journey  on  to  the  point  where 
the  Miamis,  Chaouanons,1I  (Shawnees)  and  Delawares  resided ; 
upon  the  23d  of  April  he  reached  that  point  and  upon  the  24th 
assembled  the  savages. 

I  gave  to  each  nation,  he  says,  two  branches  of  wampum,  and  began 
the  speeches,  before  the  French  and  English  traders,  being  invited  by 
the  chiefs  to  be  present,  having  told  them  myself  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  present,  having  nothing-  to  say  against  any  body.  After  the 
speech,  I  showed  them  the  treaty  concludod  at  Muskingum,  [Fort  Har-  j 
mar,]  between  his  excellency  Governor  St.  Clair  and  sundry  nations, 
which  displeased  them.  I  told  them  that  the  purpose  of  this  present 
time  was  not  to  submit  them  to  any  condition,  but  to  offer  them  the 

*  Gilt's  Cincinnati  Miicellany,  ii.  124. 

t  American  Pioneer,  ii.  148.— ^ist'i  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  ii.  134. 

f  Losantirille  (sometimeR  called  Losantiburgh,  American  Pioneer,  ii.  400)  was  properly 
the  name  of  Filion'i  plat)  (ante p.  306.)  Ludlow'i,  which  waa  not  eiactly  the  same,  was 
not  named  until  St.  Clair,  in  January,  1790,  called  it  Cincinnati,  but  meanwhile  went  by 
the  old  name.  (Tranaactions  Ohio  Hiitorical  Society,  part  second,  vol.  i,  33. — Symmes* 
MS.  Letters. — Also  Gist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  9.) 

I  As  to  bounds  of  county,  &c.  see  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  241. 

^  American  Pioneer,  ii.  220.  In  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  this  post  is  called  Fort 
Finney )  in  Imlay,  (p.  34,  note,)  Fort  Fe^g ;  in  the  map  of  the  Falls,  same  vol.  Fort 
Tenny. 

^  The  old  Freocb  orthography  uatd  by  Charlevoix  and  all  otiMit, 
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peace,  which  made  disappear  their  pleasure.  The  great  chief  told  me 
that  he  was  pleased  with  the  speech ;  that  he  would  soon  give  me  an 
iinawer.  In  a  private  discourse  with  the  groat  chief,  he  told  me  not  to 
mind  what  the  Shawanees  would  tell  me,  having  a  bad  heart,  and  being 
the  perlurbatora  of  all  the  nations.  He  said  the  Miamies  had  a  bad 
name,  on  account  of  mischief  done  on  the  River  Ohio  ;  but  he  told  me 
it  was  not  occasioned  by  his  young  men,  but  by  the  Shawanese ;  his 
young  men  going  out  only  for  to  hunt. 

The  ZSlh  of  April,  Dlue  Jacket,  chief  warrior  of  the  Shawanese,  in- 
vited ma  to  go  to  his  house,  and  told  me,  "  My  friend,  by  the  name  and 
consent  of  the  Shawanese  and  ^elawaret  \  will  speak  to  you.  We  are 
'I  sensible  of  your  speech,  ai  ;/««i!  ,  ih  it  -  but,  after  consultaiion, 
we  cannot  give  an  answer  witl.  :  '•'.•';'»  from  our  father  at  Detroit; 
and  we  are  determined  to  give  yt  ">  '*>!"k  ■:•  two  branches  of  wampum, 
and  to  send  you  to  Detroit  to  seu  ..  neat  ''  '  chief,  or  to  stay  here 
twenty  nighlii  for  to  receive  liis  answer.  Fro;.i  i'\  quarters  we  receive 
speeches  from  the  Americans,  and  not  one  is  alike.  We  suppose  that 
they  intend  to  deceive  us.  Then  tnke  back  your  branches  of  wampum." 

The  26ith,  five  Pottawattamies  arrived  here  with  two  negro  men, 
which  they  sold  to  English  traders.  The  next  day  I  went  to  the  great 
chief  of  the  Miamies,  called  Le  Oris.  His  chief  warrior  waa  present. 
I  told  him  how  I  had  been  served  by  the  Shawanese.  He  answered  roe 
that  he  had  heard  of  it :  that  the  said  nations  had  behaved  contrary  to 
his  intentions.  He  desired  me  not  to  mind  those  strangers,  and  that  be 
would  soon  give  me  a  positive  answer. 

The  28th  April,  the  great  chief  desired  me  to  call  at  the  French  tra* 
der's  and  receive  his  answer.  "  Don't  take  bad,"  said  he,  *'  of  what  I 
am  to  tell  you.  You  may  go  back  when  you  please.  We  cannot  give 
you  a  positive  answer.  We  must  send  your  speeches  to  all  our  neigh- 
bors, and  to  the  lake  nationA.  We  cannot  give  a  definitive  answer 
without  conciulting  the  commandant  at  Detroit."  And  he  desired  me  to 
render  him  the  two  branches  of  wampum  refused  by  the  Shawanese ; 
also,  a  copy  of  speeches  in  writing.  He  promised  me  that,  in  thirty 
nights,  he  would  send  an  answer  to  Post  Yincennes,  by  a  young  man 
of  each  nation.  He  was  well  pleased  with  the  speeches,  and  said  to  be 
worthy  of  attention,  and  should  be  communicated  to  all  their  confede- 
rates, having  resolved  among  them  not  to  do  any  thing  without  an  unani- 
mous consent.  I  agreed  to  his  requisitions,  and  rendered  him  the  two 
branches  of  wampum,  and  a  copy  of  the  speech.  Afterwards,  he  told 
me  that  the  Five  Nations,  so  called,  or  Iroquois,  were  training  some- 
thing; that  five  of  them,  and  three  Wyandots,  were  in  this  village  with 
branches  of  wampum.  He  could  not  tell  me  presently  their  purpose ; 
but  he  said  I  would  know  of  it  very  soon. 

The  same  day.  Blue  Jacket,  chief  of  the  Shawanees,  invited  me  to 
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his  house  for  supper ;  and,  bef'-.e  the  other  chiefs,  told  me  that,  after 
another  deliberation,  thny  thought  necessary  that  I  should  go  myself  to 
Detroit,  for  to  sue  the  commandant,  who  would  get  nil  his  children 
assembled  for  to  hear  my  speech.  I  told  them  I  would  not  answer  them 
in  the  night  :  that  I  was  not  ashamed  to  speak  before  the  sun. 

The  29th  April  I  got  them  all  a*<iembled.  I  told  them  that  I  was  not 
to  go  to  Detroit :  that  the  speeches  were  directed  to  the  nations  of  the 
river  Wabash  and  the  Miami ;  and  that,  for  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the 
speech,  and  the  heart  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  I  have  willingly  given  a 
copy  of  the  speeches,  to  be  shown  to  the  commandant  of  Detroit:  and, 
according  to  a  letter  wrote  by  the  commandnnt  of  Detroit  to  the  Miamies, 
Shawanese,  ar.d  Dclawares,  mentioning  to  jou  to  be  peaceable  with  the 
Americans,  I  would  go  to  him  very  willingly,  if  it  was  in  my  directions, 
being  sensible  of  his  sentiments.  I  told  them  I  bad  nothing  to  say  to 
the  commandant ;  neither  him  to  me.  You  muit  immediately  resolve, 
if  you  intend  to  take  me  to  Detroit,  or  else  I  am  to  go  Lack  as  soon  as 
possible.  Blue  Jacket  got  up  and  told  me,  "My  friend,  we  are  well 
pleased  with  what  you  say.  Our  intention  is  not  to  force  you  to  go  to 
Detroit:  it  is  only  a  proposal,  thinking  it  for  the  best.  Our  answer  is 
the  same  as  the  Miamies.  We  will  send,  in  thirty  nights,  a  full  and 
positive  answer,  by  a  young  man  of  each  nation,  by  writing  to  Post 
Yincennes."  In  the  evening.  Blue  Jacket,  chief  of  the  Shawanese, 
having  taken  me  to  supper  with  him,  told  me,  in  a  private  manner,  that 
the  Shawanee  nation  was  in  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Big  Knives, 
BO  called,  having  been  already  deceived  by  them.  That  they  had  first 
destroyed  their  lands,  put  out  their  fire,  and  ssnt  away  their  young  men, 
being  a  hunting,  without  a  mouthful  of  meat :  also,  had  taken  away 
their  women ;  wherefore,  many  of  them  would,  with  great  deal  of  pain, 
forget  these  affronts.  Moreover,  that  some  other  nations  were  appre- 
hending that  offers  of  peace  would,  may  be,  tend  to  take  away,  by 
degrees,  their  lands ;  and  wi  luld  serve  them  as  they  did  before :  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  they  intend  to  encroach  on  our  lands,  is  their  new  settle- 
ment on  the  Ohio.  If  they  don't  keep  this  side  [of  the  Ohio]  clear.  It 
will  never  be  a  proper  reconcilement  with  the  nations  Shawanese,  Iro- 
quois, Wyandots,  and,  perhaps  many  others.  Le  Gris,  chief  of  the 
Miamies,  asked  me,  in  a  private  discourse,  what  chief  had  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Americans  at  Muskingum,  [Fort  Harmar.]  I  answered  him 
that  their  names  were  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  He  told  me  he  had 
heard  of  it  some  time  ago ;  but  they  are  not  chiefs,  neither  delegates, 
who  made  that  treaty :  they  are  only  young  men,  who  without  authority 
and  instructions  from  their  chiefs,  have  concl'jded  that  treaty,  which 
will  not  be  approved.  They  went  to  the  treaty  clandestinely,  and  they 
intend  to  make  mention  of  it  in  the  next  council  to  be  held.* 
*  American  State  Papws,  t.  p.  93. 
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y  ■  On  the  8th  of  May,  Gamclin  returned  to  Fort  Knox,  and  on  the 
llth  merchar^s  from  the  Upper  Wabash  arrived,  bringing  news 
chat  parties  from  ih  north  had  joined  the  Wabash  savages ;  that 
the  whole  together  had  already  gone  to  war  upon  the  Americans ; 
and  that  three  days  after  Gamelin  left  the  Miamis,  an  American 
captive  had  been  bume')  in  their  village:*  all  which  things  so 
plainly  foretold  trouble  on  the  frontier,  that  St.  Clair,  as  we  have 
stated,  hastened  to  Fort  Washington  to  concert  with  General 
Harmar  a  campaign  into  the  country  of  the  hostile  tribes. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  Harmar's  campaign, 
however,  it  seems  proper  to  give  in  one  view  all  that  we  know 
relative  to  the  agency  of  the  British  in  keeping  up  Indian  hostility 
after  the  peace  of  1783. 

Most  of  the  tribes,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  adhered  to  Eng- 
land during  the  Rc^Tolutionary  struggle.  When  the  war  ceased, 
however,  England  made  no  provision  for  them,  and  transferred 
the  Northwest  to  the  United  States,  without  any  stipulation  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  natives.  The  United  States,  regarding  the  lands 
of  the  hostile  tribes  as  conquered  and  forfeited,  proceeded  to  give 
peace  to  the  savages,  and  to  grant  them  portions  of  their  own 
lands.  This  produced  discontent,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
confederacy  headed  by  Brant. f  To  assist  the  purposes  of  this 
union,  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  British  should  still  hold  the 
posts  along  the  lakes,  and  supply  the  red  men  with  all  needful 
things.  The  forts  they  claimed  a  right  to  hold,  because  the  Ame- 
ricans dbregarded  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  the  trade  with  the  Indians, 
even  though  the  latter  might  be  at  war  with  the  United  States, 
they  regarded  as  perfectly  fair  and  just.  Having  thus  a  sort  of 
legal  right  to  the  position  they  occupied,  the  British  did,  undoubt- 
edly and  purposely,  aid  and  abet  the  Indians  hostile  to  the  United 
Slates.  In  1785,  after  the  formation  of  his  confederacy,  Brant 
went  to  England,  and  his  arrival  was  thus  announced  in  the 
London  prints : 

This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the  late  grand 
Congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  tho  Indian  nations  in  America,  and  to 
be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command  in  the  war 
which  they  now  meditate  against  the  United  States  of  America.  Ha 
look  his  departure  for  England  immediately  as  that  assembly  broke  up ; 

*  American  Stiite  Pap«H,  v.  87 

f  Heckewelder's  Narratire,  379.     Stone'i  LKe  of  Brant,  ii.  247.  348. 
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and  it  !•  conjectured  ihat  hit  embaasy  tu  the  Dritiah  Court  !■  of  great 
importanco.  This  country  nwea  much  to  the  servirei  of  Colonel  Brant 
during  the  late  war  in  Amprica.  He  was  educated  at  Philadelphia;  it 
a  vrry  ahrewd,  intelligent  person,  poaietaea  great  courage  and  abilities 
ai  a  warrior,  and  ia  inviolably  attached  to  the  Uritiah  nation.* 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1786,  he  visited  Lord  Sidney,  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  and  aHer  plainly  and  boldly  stating  the  troubl'^  of 
the  Indians  at  the  forgctfulness  of  Britain — the  encroachments  of 
the  Americans — and  their  fear  of  serious  consequences,  i.  e.  war, 
he  closed  with  these  words :  v 

This  we  shall  avoid  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  as  dearly  as  we  love 
oar  lands.  But  should  it,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  happen,  we  desire 
to  know  whether  we  are  to  be  considered  as  His  Majesty'a  faithful 
allies,  and  have  that  support  and  countenance  such  as  old  and  true 
friends  expect.t 

The  English  minister  returned  a  perfec€y  non-committal  answer ; 
and  when  the  Mohawk  chieftain,  upon  his  return,  met  the  confed- 
erated natives  in  November,  1786,  he  could  give  them  no 
distinct  assurances  of  aid  from  England.  But  while  all  definite 
promises  were  avoided,  men  situated  as  John  Johnson,  the  Indian 
superintendent,  did  not  hesitate  to  write  to  him — 

Do  not  aufler  an  idea  to  hold  a  place  in  your  mind,  that  it  will  be  for 
your  interests  to  sit  still  and  see  the  Americans  attempt  the  posts.  It  is 
for  your  sakes  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  that  we  hold  them.  If  you  be- 
come indifl'erent  about  them,  they  may  perhaps  be  given  up  ;  what  secu- 
rity would  you  then  have  T  You  would  be  left  at  the  me^cy  of  a  people 
whose  blood  calls  aloud  for  revenge ;  whereas,  by  supporting  them,  you 
encourage  us  to  held  them,  and  encourage  the  new  settlements,  already 
eonsiderabre,  and  every  day  increasing  by  numbers  coming  in,  who  find 
they  cant  live  in  the  States.  Many  thousands  are  preparing  to  come  in. 
This  increase  of  his  majesty's  subjects  will  serve  as  a  protection  for 
you,  should  the  subjecUi  of  the  State»,  by  endeavoring  to  make  farther 
encroachments  on  you,  disturb  your  quiet.^  " 

This  letter  was  written  in  March,  1787 ;  and  two  months  after- 
wards, Major  Matthews,  who  had  been  in  the  suite  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Canada,  Lord  Dorchester,  after  being  appointed  to  com- 

•  Stone,  u.  349.  f  Ibid,  3S4.  ^Ibid,  ii.  268. 
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mand  at  Optmit,  Apeakn  still  more  explicitly,  and  in  the  Oovemor'a 
name  also,     ♦•  His  Lordnhip  was  sorry  to  learn,"  he  says— 

That  while  the  Indium  were  ■oliciciting  his  aisiitance  in  their  prepara- 
tion! for  war,  i  ->n)e  of  the  Six  Nations  had  sent  deputies  lo  Albany  to 
treat  with  the  Americans,  who,  it  is  said,  have  made  a  treaty  with  them, 
granting  permission  to  mnke  rosds  Tor  the  purpose  or  coming  lo  Nia- 
gara ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  these  things,  the  Indians  should  have 
their  presents,  as  they  sre  marks  of  the  King's  approbation  of  their 
former  conduct.  In  future  his  lordship  wishes  them  to  sot  as  is  best  for 
their  interest;  he  cannot  begin  a  war  with  the  Americsns,  because  some 
of  their  people  encroach  and  make  depredations  upon  parts  of  the  In- 
disn  countiy  ;  but  they  must  sea  it  is  his  lordship's  intention  lo  defend 
the  posts ;  and  that  while  these  are  preserved,  the  Indians  must  find 
gresl  security  therefrom,  and  consequently  the  Ameiicans  greater  difli- 
cnlty  in  taking  possession  of  their  Innds;  but  should  they  once  become 
masters  of  the  poets,  they  will  surround  the  Indians,  snd  accomplish 
their  purpose  with  little  troable.  From  a  consideration  of  all  which,  it 
therefore  remains  with  tb«  Mians  to  decide  what  is  moat  for  their  own 
interest,  and  to  let  his  lordahip  know  their  determination,  that  he  may 
take  hia  measures  accordingly  ;  but,  whittever  their  resolution  is,  it 
should  be  taken  as  by  one  and  the  aame  people,  by  which  means  they 
will  be  respected  and  becon.e  strong ;  but  if  they  divide,  and  act  one 
part  against  the  other,  they  will  become  weok,  and  help  to  destroy  Pdch 
other.  This  is  the  substance  of  what  his  lordship  desired  me  to  tell 
you,  and  I  request  you  will  give  his  sentiments  that  mature  considera- 
tion which  their  justice,  generosity,  and  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  Indians,  must  sppear  to  all  the  world  to  merit. 

In  your  letter  to  me,  you  seem  apprehensive  that  the  English  are  not 
very  anxious  about  the  defence  of  the  posts.  You  will  soon  be  satisfied 
that  they  have  nothing  more  at  heart,  provided  that  it  continues  to  be  the 
wish  of  the  Indian8„and  that  they  remain  firm  in  doing  their  part  of  the 
business,  by  preventing  the  Americans  from  coming  into  their  country, 
and  consequently  from  marching  to  the  poets.  On  the  other  hnnd.  if  the 
Indians  think  it  more  for  their  intereit  that  the  Americans  should  have 
possession  of  the  posts,  and  be  established  in  their  country,  they  ought 
to  declare  it,  that  the  English  need  no  longer  bo  put  to  the  vast  and  un- 
necessary expense  and  inconvenience  of  keeping  posts,  the  chief  object 
of  which  is  to  protect  their  Indian  allies,  and  the  loyalists  who  have  suf- 
fered with  them.  It  is  well  known  that  no  encroachments  ever  have  or 
ever  will  be  made  by  the  English  upon  the  lands  or  property  of  the  In- 
dians in  consequence  of  possessing  the  posts,  hqw  far  that  will  be  the 
ease  if  ever  the  Americans  get  into  them,  may  ^4ry  easily  be  imsgined, 
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from  iheir  hostile  perieverance,  even  wiihuut  that  advantnge,  in  driving 
the  IiitlianN  off  tlieir  lands  and  taking  possession  of  them.* 

Thrse  nssurnnci's  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  llit*  doluy  of 
Congress  in  replying  to  the  address  r)f  th<;  confederated  nations, 
dated  December,  1786,  \*>d  to  the  general  council  of  178H ;  but 
the  divisions  in  that  body,  added  to  the  uncertain  support  of  the 
English  government,  at  length  caused  Brant  for  a  time  to  give  up 
his  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  western  natives,  among  whom  the 
Miamics  thenceforth  took  the  lead  ;  although,  as  our  extracts  from 
Gamelin's  journal  show,  a  true  spirit  of  union  did  not,  even  iu 
1790,  prevail  among  the  various  tribes. f  At  thai  time,  however, 
the  British  influence  over  the  Mianiis  and  their  felloA's,  was  in  no 
degree  lessened,  as  is  plain  from  the  entire  reference  of  their 
aflairti,  when  Gamelin  went  to  them,  to  the  commandant  at  Detroit. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  hold  possessed  over  the  red  men  by 
the  English,  when  such  wretches  as  McKee,  Elliott  and  Girty,^ 
were  the  go-betweens,  the  channels  of  intercourse.  "  You  invite 
us,*'  said  one  of  the  war-chiefs  to  Gamelin,  *'  to  atop  our  young 
men.  "  It  is  impossible  to  do  it,  being  constantly  encouraged  by 
the  British." 

We  confess,  ssid  another,  that  we  accepted  the  axe.  but  it  is  by  the 
reproach  we  continually  receive  from  the  English  and  other  nations, 

*  See  Stone  ii.  S71. 

t  See  alio  Stone  ii.  300,  note.  Some  of  the  DeUwaree  and  Miamie*  to  fkr  quarrelled 
that  the  former  left  for  the  MiaiiMippi. 

I  Oirtjr  we  have  already  spoken  of. — Alexander  McKee,  (aometioiea  written  McKay 
and  McGee)  wai  an  Indian  agent  before  the  Revolution.  Major  Rogcra,  in  1700,  lent  a 
Mr.  McGce  IVom  Detroit  to  the  Shawaneie  town  on  the  Ohio,  to  receive  the  French  ita- 
tioned  there,  (Journal,  339] :  thii  may  have  been  McKuo. — In  1773,  the  Rev.  D.  Jonea 
found  Alexander  McKee  living  about  three  miles  fVom  Paint  Creek,  Ohio,  among  the 
Shawanese.  (See  his  journal  in  Ciat'a  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  362.)  On  the  29th  of 
February,  1776,  Colonel  Butler,  the  refogee  hero  of  Wyoming  and  Indian  Agent  for  Eng- 
land, wrote  to  McKee,  then  residing  as  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Pitt,  to  come  to  Niagara; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  committee  of  Western  Augusta  obliged  him  to  bind  himself 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Indians  on  account  of  Great  Britain  |  and  this  parole  Con- 
gress accepted.  (American  Archives,  fourth  series,  v.  818.  820.  1692.— Old  Journals,  ii. 
67.)  In  1778,  however,  he  left  Pittsburgh,  with  Simon  Girty,  Matthew  Elliott  and  others, 
to  join  the  British.  (Heckewelder's  Narrative,  170.)  He  became  a  colonel,  and  waa  a 
leader  among  the  northwest  Indians  from  that  time  till  his  death.  Ho  had  stores  at  the 
falls  of  the  Maumee.  (See  American  State  Papers,  v.  243.  301.  Some  of  his  letters 
were  taken  at  Proctor's  defeat  in  1813.  (See  Armat  ng'a  Notices,  i.  appendix  No.  3, 
188.— Brown's  History  of  War  of  1812,  h.  appcndii.  Matthew  Elliott  had  been  a 
trader ;  in  1776  he  was  taken  bf  the  British  and  joined  them,  for  which  he  received  a 
captain's  commission.  In  1790-96  he  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river,  and  earried 
on  trade  and  Arming.    (See  Ueckwelder'a  Narrative,  147, 170.) 
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which  received  the  axe  first,  calling  us  women;  at  the  present  time, 
they  invite  our  young  men  to  war ;  as  to  the  old  people,  they  are  wish* 
ing  for  peace.* 

Every  peaceful  message  from  the  officers  of  the  crowti  was 
stopped  on  its  way  to  the  excited  children  of  the  forest ;  but  every 
word  of  a  hostile  character,  exaggerated  and  added  to.f 

*  American  State  Papers,  v.  93. 

t  It  IB  hard  to  say  how  far  the  British  agents  aided  the  savages  in  1790  and  1791.  The 
following  is  from  a  certificate  by  Thos.  Rhea,  taken  by  the  Indians  in  May,  1781,  and 
who  escaped  in  June.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  untrustworthy,  (American  State  Papers, 
T.  196.)  but  his  account  is  in  part  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

<'At  this  place,  the  Me  Miami,  were  Colonels  Brant  and  McKee,  with  his  son 
Thomas  |  and  Captains  Banbury  and  Sihie,  of  the  British  troops.  These  ofiicers,  &c. 
were  all  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Miami,  or  Ottawa  river,  at  the  rapids  above 
lake  Erie,  about  eighteen  mile'j ;  they  had  clever  houses,  built  chiefly  by  the  Pottawati- 
mies  and  other  Indians;  in  these  they  had  stores  of  goods,  witli  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provision,  which  they  issued  to  the  Indians  in  great  abundance,  viz :  com,  pork,  peas, 
&c.  The  Indians  came  to  this  place  in  parties  of  one,  two,  three^  four,  and  five  hundred 
nt  a  time,  fi-om  different  quarters,  and  received  from  Mr.  McKee  and  tlie  Indian  officers, 
clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  prevision,  fire,  and  set  oat  immediately  for  the  upper  Miami 
towns,  where  they  understood  the  forces  of  the  United  States  were  bending  their  course, 
[Scott's  expedition,]  and  in  order  to  supply  the  Indians  from  other  qiiarters  collected 
there.  Pirogues,  loaded  with  the  above  mentioned  articles,  were  sent  up  the  Miami 
river,  wrought  by  French  Canadians.  About  the  last  of  May,  Captain  Silvie  purchased 
me  fi-om  the  Indians,  and  I  staid  with  him  at  tliif>  place  till  the  4tb  of  June,  (the  king's 
birth  day,)  when  I  was  sent  to  Detroit.  Previous  to  leaving  the  Miami  river,  I  saw  one 
Mr.  Dick,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  taken  prisoner  near  Pittsburgh,  in  the  Spring— I 
believe,  by  the  Wyandotts.  Mr.  HcKee  was  about  purchasing  Mr.  Dick  fi-om  tlie 
Indians,  but  found  it  difficult.  Mrs.  Dick  was  separated  from  him,  and  left  at  a  village  at 
■om<)  distance  fi-om  this  piece.  I  also  saw  a  young  boy,  named  Brittle,  (Brickell,  proba- 
bly, see  his  narrative,  Am.  Pioneer,  i.  43,)  who  was  taken  in  the  spring,  fi-om  near  a  mill, 
(Capt.  O'H^ra's,)  new  Pittsburgh,  his  hair  was  cut,  and  he  was  dressed  and  armed  for  war; 
anld  not  get  »'  aking  to  him.  About  the  6th  June,  in  the  Detroit  river,  I  met  from 
tixty  to  one  hundred  canoes,  in  three  parties,  containing  a  large  party  uf  Indians,  who 
appeared, to  be  very  wild  and  uncivilized;  they  were  dressed  chiefly  in  buffalo  and  other 
■kin  blankets,  with  otter  skin  and  other  fur  breech  cloths,  armed  with  bows,  and  arrows, 
and  spears ;  they  had  no  guns,  and  seemed  to  set  no  store  by  them,  or  know  little  of 
their  use,  nor  had  they  any  inclination  to  receive  them,  though  offered  to  them.  They 
•aid  they  were  three  moons  on  their  way.  The  other  Indians  called  them  MannitaM. 
About  this  time  there  was  a  field  day  of  the  troops  at  Detroit,  which  I  think  is  from  five 
to  six  hundred  in  number;  the  uext  day  a  field  day  of  the  French  militia  took  place,  and 
one  hundred  an^  fifty  of  the  Canadians,  with  some  others,  turned  out  volunteers  to  join 
the  Indians,  and  were  to  set  off  the  8th  for  the  Miami  villa|{e,  with  their  own  borsea, 
afttir  being  plentifiilly  supplied  with  arras  and  ammunition,  clothing,  and  provision,  tec. 
to  It  them  for  the  march.  While  I  was  nt  the  Miami  or  Ottawa  river,  a*  they  call  it,  I 
had  mentioned  to  Colonel  McKee,  and  the  other  officers,  that  I  had  seen  Colonel 
Procter,  on  his  way  to  Fort  Franklin  ;  uiat  I  understood  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
the  Miami,  orSandasky^  with  some  of  the  Seoecas,  and  that  he  eipncted  ihe  Cornplanter 
would  accompany  him,  in  order  to  settle  matters  with  the  hostile  nations  ;  and  that  he 
expected  to  get  shipping  at  Fort  Erie,  to  bring  him  and  these  people  to  the  Miami,  or 
Sondnsky,  &c.    That  the  ofiicers,  in  their  conversation  with  each  other,  said,  if  they  wer« 
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At  the  time  of  Game^.in's  mission,  the  spring  of  1790,  before 
any  act  of  hostiUty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  had  made 
reconciliation  impos.^ible,  and  before  the  success  of  the  savages 
had  made  their  demands  such  as  could  not  be  granted,  we  cannot 
but  think  it  would  have  been  true  wisdom  to  have  sent  to  the 
northern  tribes,  not  an  Indian  trader,  but  such  a  representation  as 
was  sent  three  years  later.*  Such,  however,  was  not  the  course 
pursued.  Governor  St.  Clair,  under  the  acts  of  Congress  passed 
the  previous  year,t  on  the  15th  of  July,  called  upon  Virginia  for 
1,000,  and  upon  Penrsylvania  for  500  militia.  Of  these,  300 
were  to  meet  at  Fort  Steuben  (Jeffersonville)  to  aid  the  troops 
from  Fort  Knox  (Vincennes)  against  the  Weas  and  Kickapoos  of 
the  Wabash ;  700  were  to  gather  at  Fort  Washington,  (Cincinnati;) 
and  500  just  below  Wheeling;  the  two  latter  bodies  being  intend- 
ed to  maich  with  the  Federal  troops,  from  Fort  Washington,  under 
General  Harmar,  against  the  towns  at  the  junction  of  the  St. 
Mary  ind  St.  Joseph,  j:  The  Kentucky  militia  men  began  to  come 
in  at  Fort  Washington  about  the  middle  of  September,  the  15th 

at  Fort  Erie,  he  should  get  no  shipping  there,  &c.    That  the  Mohawks  and  other  Indians, 
that  could  speak  English,  declare  that  if  he  (meaning  Colonel  Procter,)  or  any  other  ;< 
Yankee  messenger,  oame  there,  they  should  never  carry  messages  bac't.    This  was  fl'e-  v 
quently  expressed  by  the  Indians ;  and  Simon  Girty,  and  a  certain  Fatt  HiU,  declared 
Procter  should  not  return,  if  he  had  a  hundred  Senecas  with  him ;  and  many  other  such 
threats  were  used,  and  every  movemei't,  appearance,  and  declaration,  seemed  hostile 
to  the  United  States,    And  I  understood  that  Colonal  McKee,  and  the  other  officers,    , 
intended  only  to  stay  at  the  Miami  till  they  had  fiimished  the  war  parties  of  Indians  with 
the  necessaries  mentioned  above,  to  fit  them  for  war,  and  then  would  return  to  Detroit,  ^f^ 
That  Elliott  had  returned  to  Detroit,  and  Simon  Girty,  and  that  Girty  declared  he  would  f 
go  and  join  the  Indians,  a  id  that  Captain  Elliott  told  him  he  was  going  the  next  day,  with 
a  boat  load  of  goods  foi  the  Indians,  and  that  Girty  might  have  a  passage  with  him. 
That  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  ship  Dunmore  sailed  for  Fort  F.rie,  in.which  I  got  a  pas- 
sage.   We  arrived  there  in   four  days.    About  the  12th  of  June  I  saw  taken  into  this 
vessel,  a  number  of  cannon,   eighteen  pounders,  with  other  military  stores,  and  better 
than  two  companies  of  artillery  troops,  destined,  as  I  understood,  for  Detroit  and  the    . 
upper  posts ;  some  of  the  artillery-men  had  to  remain  behind,  for  want  of  room  in  the    ' 
vessel.    I  have  just  recollected  that,  while  I  was  at  the  Otiawa  river,  I  saw  a  party  of 
warriors  oome    iu  with  the  arms,  accoutrements,  clothing,  4cc.  of  a  sergeant,  corporal, 
and,  they  said,  twelve  men,  whom  they  had  killed  in  some  of  the  lower  posts  on  the 
Ohio;  that  a  man  of  the  Indian  department  oflered  me  a  coat,  which  hod  a  number  of 
bullet  and  other  holes  in  it,  and  was  all  bloody,  which  I  refused  to  take,  and  Colonel 
McKee  then  ordered  me  clothes  out  of  the  Indian  store."    (Am.  State  Papers,  v.  196.) 

*  It  may  be  said  Colonel  Procter  in  1791,  was  in  danger  of  assassination.   (Rhea's 
account.    American  Statu   Papers,  t.  196.    See  above,)  but  that  was  after  Harmar's    - 
atUck. 

t  See  Ante,  p.  319.  . .,       ,  ,,    ^_.. 

^  American  State  Papers,  v.  94,  9S. 
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being  the  day  named.  —  Of  their  fitness  for  service  we  may  judge 
by  Major  Fc  rguson's  evidence. 

They  were  very  ill  equipped,  being  almost  destitute  of  camp  kettles 
imd  axes ;  nor  could  a  supply  of  these  essential  articles  be  procured. 
There  arms  were,  generally,  very  bad,  and  unfit  for  service ;  as  I  was 
the  commanding  officer  of  artillery,  they  came  under  my  inspection,  in 
making  what  repairs  the  time  would  permit ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  their 
badness,  I  would  inform  the  court,  that  a  rifle  was  brought  to  be  repair- 
ed without  a  lock,  and  another  without  a  stock.     I  often  asked  the 
owners  what  induced  them  to  think  that  those  guns  could  be  repaired  at 
that  time  ?    And  they  gave  me  for  answer,  that  they  were  told  in  Ken- 
tucky that  all  repairs  would  be  made  at  Fort  Washington.     Many  of 
the  officers  told  me,  that  they  had  no  idea  of  there  being  half  the  num- 
ber of  bad  arms  in  the  whole  district  of  Kentucky,  as  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  their  men.    As  soon  as  the  principal  part  of  the  Kentucky 
militia  arrived,  the  General  began  to  organize  them ;  in  this  he  had 
many  difficulties  to  encounter.  Colonel  Trotter  aspired  to  the  command, 
although  Colonel  Hardin  was  the  eldest  officer,  and  in  this  he  was  en- 
couraged both  by  men  and  officers,  who  openly  declared,  unless  Colonel 
Trotter  commanded  them,  they  would  return  home.     After  two  or  three 
days  the  business  was  settled,  and  they  [i.  e.  the  Kentucky  men]  were 
formed  into  three  battalions,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Trotter,  and 
Colonel  Hardin  had  the  command  of  all  the  militia,  [both  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.]    As  soon  as  they  were  arranged,  they  were  mustered ; 
crossed  the  Ohio,  and,  on  the  26th,  marched,  and  encamped  about  ten 
miles  from  Fort  Washington.     The  last  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  ar- 
rived on  the  2Sth  September.    They  were  equipped  nearly  as  the  Ken- 
tucky, but  were  worse  armed ;  several  were  without  any.    The  General 
ordered  all  the  arms  in  store  to  be  delivered  to  these  who  ha'l  none,  and 
those  whose  guns  could  not  be  repaired.     Amongst  the  militia  were  a 
great  many  hardly  abb  to  bear  arms,  such  as  old,  infirm  men,  and  young 
boys ;  they  were  not  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  frontier  country, 
viz.  the  smart  active  woodsman,  well  accustomed  to  arms,  eager  and 
alert  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  them  and  their  connexions.     No,  there 
were  a  great  number  of  them  substitutes,  who  probably  had  never  fired 
a  gun.    Major  Paul,  of  Pennsylvania,  told  me,  that  many  of  his  men 
were  so  awkward,  that  they  could  not  take  tl  nr  gun  locks  ofif  to  oil 
them,  and  put  them  on  again,  nor  could  they  put  in  their  flints  so  'm  to 
be  useful ;  and  even  of  such  materials,  the  numbers  came  far  short  of 
what  was  ordered,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  reiuins.* 
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Trouble  had  been  anticipated  from  the  aversion  of  the  frontier 
men  to  act  with  regular  troops,*  General  H,  rraar  had  been 
warned  on  the  subject  by  the  Secretary  of  War, — and  every  pains 
had  boen  taken  to  avjid  the  evils  apprehended.  Notice  had  also 
been  givsn  to  the  British  that  the  troops  collected  were  to  be  used 
against  the  Indiana  alone,  so  that  no  excuse  might  be  given 
McKee  &  Co.,  for  co-operation ;  f  and  when  upon  the  30th  of 
September  Harmar  ^efl  Fort  Washington,  every  step  seemed  to 
have  been  taken  which  experience  or  judgment  could  suggest  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  expedition. f  The  same  seems  to  have 
been  true  of  the  march,  the  Court  of  Inquiry  held  in  1791,  hav- 
ing approved  every  arrangement.  ||  On  the  13th  of  October,  the 
army  being  then  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Miami  villages, 
it  was  determined,  in  consequence  of  information  given  by  a  cap- 
tured -  Indian,  to  send  forward  Colonel  John  Hardin  with  a 
detachment  of  600  militia  men  and  one  company  of  regulars,  io 
surprine  the  enemy,  and  keep  them  in  their  forts  until  the  main 
bo  iy  could  come  up  with  the  artillery. 

On  the  14th  this  party  marched  forward,  and  upon  the  next  day 
about  three  o'clock  reached  the  villages,  but  they  were  deserted. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  main  army  arrived,  and  the  work 

•  American  State  Papers,  v.  100. 

t  American  State  f  apen,  t.  '96. 

^  The  troops  were  organized  and  moved  forward,  as  follows ; 

"  The  Kentiickians  composed  three  battalions,  under  th<<  M-jors  Hall,  McMulle^  and 
Ray,  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Commandant  Trotter  at  tlieir  head.  The  Pennsylvaniani 
were  formed  into  one  battalion,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Trabley  and  Major  Paul,  the 
whole  to  be  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Hardin,  subject  to  the  orders  of  General  Har- 
mar. The  30th,  the  General  having  got  forward  all  the  supplies  that  he  expjcted,  he 
moved  out  vrith  the  federal  troops,  formed  into  two  small  battalions,  under  the  imme- 
■diate  command  of  Major  Wyllys  and  Major  Doughty,  together  with  Captain  Ferguson's 
company  of  artillery,  and  three  pieces  of  ordinance.  On  the  Sd  of  October,  General 
Harmar  joined  tiie  advanced  troops  er  'Iy  in  the  morning;  the  remaining  part  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  forming  the  line  of  march,  the  order  of  encampment  and  battle,  nnd  explain- 
iug  the  same  to  the  militia  field  officers.  General  Harmar's  orders  will  show  the  several 
fonnationa.  On  the  4th  the  army  took  up  the  order  of  march  as  is  described  in  the  orders. 
On  the  5th  a  reinforcement  of  horsemen  and  mounted  infantry  joined  finm  Kentucky. 
The  dragoons  were  formed  into  two  troops ;  the  mounted  riflemen  made  a  company,  and 
this  small  battalion  of  light  troops  were  put  under  the  command  of  Major  Fontaine. 

The  whole  of  General  Hamsr's  command  then  may  be  stated  thus: 
3  battalions  of  Kentucky  Kulitia,  j 

1  do.  Pennsylvania 

1  do.  Light  troops  mounted 

2  do.  Federal  troops. 
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I  American  Stftte  Papers,  xii.  30  to  33:  all  the  plans  are  given. 
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of  destruction  commenced;  by  the  21st,  the  chief  town,  five  other 
villages,  and  nearly  20,000  bushels  of  com  in  ears  had  been 
destroyed.*  When  Harmar  reached  the  Maumee  towns  and 
found  no  enemy,  he  thought  of  pushing  forward  to  attack  the  Wea 
and  other  Indian  settlements  upon  the  Wabash,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  loss  both  of  pack  horses  and  cavalry  horses,  which  the 
Indians  seem  to  have  stolen  in  quantities  to  suit  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  the  wi^ml  carelessness  of  the  owners,  who  made 
the  United  States  pa}  first  for  the  use  of  their  nags,  then  for  the 
nags  themselves,  f  The  Wabash  plan  being  dropped,  Colonel 
Trotter  was  despatched  witb  300  men  to  scour  the  woods  in 
search  of  an  enemy,  as  the  tracks  of  women  and  children  had 
been  seen  near  by ;  and  we  cannot  g^ve  a  better  idea  of  the  utter 
want  of  discipline  in  the  army,  than  by  some  extracts^  firom  the 
evidence  of  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Captain)  Armstrong ;  ||  this 
gentleman  was  with  Trotter  during  the  18th  of  October,  and  also 
with  Hardin,  who,  on  the  19th,  took  the  command.  General  Har- 
mar being  much  dissatisfied  with  Trotter's  ineffective  Indian  -hase 
of  the  previous  day. 

After  we  had  proceeded  about  a  mile,  says  Armstrong,  the  cavalry 
gave  chase  to  an  Indian,  who  was  mounted,  him  they  overtook  and 
killed.  Before  they  returned  to  the  column  a  second  appeared,  on  which 
the  four  field  officers  left  their  commands  and  pursued,  leaving  the  troopn 
near  half  an  hour  without  any  directions  whatever.  The  cavalry  came 
across  the  second  Indian,  and,  after  he  had  wounded  one  of  their  pdvty, 
killed  him  also.  When  the  infantrj  came  up  t%  thi«  place  they  imnie- 
diately  fell  into  confusion,  upon  which  I  gained  pei,  'i.on  to  ]<<ave  them 
some  distance  on  the  road,  where  I  rormed  an  ambu8ca>  :.  .'  u  r  I  had 
been  some  time  at  my  station,  a  fellow  ox,  \  jrsebac'r:  <  sma  to  >  )  who 
h»d  lost  the  party  in  pursuit  of  the  first  Indian;  he  wab  ai^^-h  ivighten- 
ed,  and  said  he  had  been  pursued  by  fifty  mounted  Indians.  On  my 
telling  this  story  to  Colonel  Trotter,  notwithstanding  my  observations 
to  him,  he  changed  his  route,  and  marched  in  various  directions  until 
night,  when  he  returned  to  camp. 

On  our  arrival  in  camp,  General  Harmar  sent  for  me,  and  after  asking 
me  many  questions,  ordered  one  subaltern  and  twenty  militia  to  join  my 
command.    With  these  I  reached  the  river  St.  Joseph  about  ten  at 

*  Lieutenant  Denny.    American  State  Papers,  xii.  26. 

"•  /Arjor  Vorriuson.    American  State  Papers,  xii.  21. 

%  ll-  i:{i-u  '  -<'K.t  \  in  language ;  see  alto  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  195-6. 

I  H«  «rM  pr  .;ajtDd,  «  yit  Judge  Burnet,  March  i791.  He  resigned  his  commissian  in 
1793,  and  vt>-  afterwards  Colonel  of  the  militia.r— See  Ciiit'8  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i. 
1,  T    38. 
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night,  and  with  a  guide  proceeded  to  an  Indian  town,  about  two 
miles  d:8taut,  where  I  continued  with  my  parly  until  the  morning  of 
the  nineteenth.  About  nine  o'clock  I  joined  the  remainder  of  the  de* 
tachment  under  Colonel  Hardin.  We  marched  on  the  route  Colonel 
Trotter  had  pursued  tiie  day  before,  and  after  passing  a  morass  about 
five  miles  distant,  we  came  to  where  the  enemy  had  encamped  the  day 
before.  Here  we  made  a  short  halt,  and  the  commanding  officer 
disposed  of  the  parties  at  a  distance  from  each  other ;  after  a  halt  of 
half  an  hour,  we  were  ordered  to  move  on,  and  Captain  Faulkner's 
company  was  left  on  the  gtound ;  the  Colonel  having  neglected  giving 
him  orders  to  move  on.  Aflor  we  had  proceeded  abont  three  r.nes,  we 
fell  in  with  two  Indians  en  foot,  who  threw  off  their  packs,  and  the 
brush  being  thick,  made  their  escape.  I  then  asked  Colonel  Hardin 
wh'<v '  Captain  Faulkner  rras  ?  He  said  he  was  lost,  and  then  sent 
Majok  Fontaine  with  pan  of  the  cavalry  in  search  of  him,  and  moved 
on  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops.  Some  time  after,  I  informed 
Colonel  Hardin  a  gun  had  fired  in  our  front,  which  might  be  considered 
as  an  slarm  gun,  and  that  I  saw  where  a  horse  had  come  down  the  road, 
acd  '  '  .-ned  again ;  but  the  Colonel  still  moved  on,  giving  no  orders, 
nor  t7»i!<ing  any  arrangements  for  an  attack.  Some  time  after,  I  dis> 
CO  (.  c.i  the  enemy's  fires  at  a  distance,  and  informed  the  Colonel,  who 
replied,  that  they  would  not  fight,  and  rode  in  front  of  the  advance, 
.  til  fired  on  from  behind  the  fires ;  when  he,  the  Colonel,  retreated, 
r.rd  \yith  him  all  the  militia  except  nine,  who  continued  with  me,  and 
v:'':.i\-'  instantly  killed,  with  twenty-four  of  the  federal  troops;  seeing  my 
!  «i  nan  fJ!,  and  being  surrounded  by  the  savages,  I  threw  myself  into 
f\  thicket,  and  remained  there  three  hours  in  day-light  ;*  during  that  time 
1  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  enemy  pass  and  re-pass,  and  con- 
ceived thel'-  numbers  did  not  amount  to  one  hundred  men ;  some  were 
t^ounted,  c  '.hers  armed  with  rifles,  and  the  advance  with  tomahawks 
onl) .  I  am  of  opinion  that  had  Colonel  Trotter  proceeded,  on  the  18th, 
agreeably  to  his  orders,  having  killed  the  enemy's  sentinels,  he  would 
have  sit.prised  their  camp  and  with  ease  defeated  them ;  or  had  Colonel 
HardiiA  arranged  his  troops,  or  made  any  military  disposition,  on  the 
19th,  thst  he  would  have  gained  a  victory.  Our  defeat  I  therefore 
ascribed  to  two  causes ;  the  unofficer-like  conduct  of  Colonel  Hardin, 
(who  I  believe  was  a  brave  man,)  and  the  cowardly  behaviour  of  the 
militia  ;  many  of  them  threw  down  their  arms  loaded,  and  I  believe  that 
none,  except  the  party  under  my  command,  fired  a  gun.t  i^ 

*  Various  account))  in  addition  to  this  Btatement  by  Armstrong,  say  that  he  was  in  a 
flwamp  or  pond,  up  to  his  neck ;  (Butler,  192.— Cist,  in  his  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  183.) 
Other  accounts  say  he  was  merely  concealed  in  the  swamp,  or  up  to  his  waist  in  water, 
(McClung's  Sketches,  241.  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  39.)  Our  readers  must  take  thail 
choice  among  the  different  statements  as  to  the  Lieutenant's  position.  '^'' 

t  American  State  Papers,  nil.  p.  26.  4 
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At  tliis  time  probably  the  jealousy  between  the  regulars  and 
militia  which  had  been  anticipated,  and  which  had  threatened 
trouble  at  Fort  Washington,  began  effectually  to  work  mischief  j 
the  regular  troops  disliked  to  hr.  commanded  by  Trotter  and  Har- 
din, the  army  officers  despised  the  militia,  and  the  militia  hating 
them,  were  impatient  under  the  control  of  Harmar  and  his  staff. 
Again,  ths  rivalry  between  Trotter  and  Hardin  was  c<ileulated  to 
make  the  elements  of  discord  and  disobedience  yet  more  wide- 
spread ;  so  that  all  true  confidenee  between  the  officers  and  men 
was  destroyed,  and  with  it,  of  necessity,  all  true  strength. 

But  though  the  troops  had  been  dihappointed  and  defeated,  the 
houses  and  crops  had  been  burned  and  wasted,  and  upon  the  21st 
of  October,  the  army  commenced  its  homeward  march.  But  Har- 
din was  not  easy  under  his  defeat,  and  the  night  of  the  21st  being 
favorable,  he  proposed  to  Harmar  to  send  back  a  detachment  to 
the  site  of  the  villages  just  destroyed,  supposing  the  savages 
wo  Id  have  already  returned  thitherl.  The  General  was  not  very 
willing  to  tiy  farther  experiments,  but  Hardin  urged  him,  and  at 
last  obtained  an  order  for  340  militia,  of  which  40  were  mounted,, 
and  60  regular  troops ;  the  former  under  Hardin  himself^  the  latter 
under  Major  Wyllys.  How  they  fared  shall  be  told  by  Captain 
Asheton,  an  actor  In  the  affray. 

The  detachment  marched  in  three  columns,  the  federal  .i-ob-iB  in  the 
centre,  at  the  head  of  whinh  I  was  posted,  wiih  Major  Wyiljrs  and 
Coloi.?l  Hardin  in  ray  front ;  themilKia  formed  the  columns  to  the  right 
and  left.  From  delays,  occasioned  by  the  militia's  halting,  we  did  not 
reach  the  banks  of  the  Oraee  [Manmer-^  iil  some  time  after  sun-rise. 
The  spies  then  discovered  ihe  er<  my,  an  1  reported  to  Major  Wyllys,  who 
halted  the  federal  troo;j8,  and  ,aove(\  the  militia  on  some  distance  in 
front,  where  he  gave  his  orders  and  plan  of  attack  to  the  several  com- 
mauding  officers  of  coins.  Those  orders  were  not  oommonieated  to 
me.  Major  Wyllys  rc'^rv"^  the  command  of  the  federal  troops  to 
himself.  Major  Hall,  with  his  battalion,  was  directed  to  take  a  circuit- 
ous route  round  the  bend  of  the  Omee  River,  cross  the  Pickaway  Fork, 
(or  St.  Mary's)  which  brought  him  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and  there  wrt  until  the  attack  should  commence  with  Major  M'Mullen's 
battalion,  Major  Fontaine's  cavalry,  and  Major  Wyllys  with  the  federal 
troops,  who  all  crossed  the  Omee  at,  and  near,  the  common  fording 
place.  After  the  attack  commenced,  the  troops  were  by  no  means  to 
separate,  but  were  to  embody,  or  the  battalions  to  support  each  other,  as 
circumstances  required.  From  this  disposition  it  appeared  evident,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Major  Wyllys  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  that 
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if  Colonel  Ilnll,  who  had  gained  his  ground  undiscovered,  had  not  wan- 
tonly disobeyed  his  orders,  by  firing  or  a  single  Indian,  the  surprise 
must  have  been  complete.  The  Indians  then  fled  with  precipitation,  the 
battalions  of  militia  pursuing  in  diiferent  directions.  Major  Fontaine 
made  a  charge  upon  a  small  party  of  savages'— he  fell  the  first  fire,  and 
his  troops  dispersed.  The  federal  troops,  who  were  then  left  unsup- 
ported became  an  easy  saciifice  to  much  the  largest  party  of  Indians 
that  had  been  seen  that  day.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  misfortunes  of 
that  day  were  owing  to  the  separation  of  troops,  and  disobedience  of 
orders.  After  the  federal  troops  were  defeated,  and  the  firing  in  all 
quarters  nearly  ceased.  Colonel  Hall  and  Major  McMullen,  with  their 
battalions,  met  in  the  town,  and  after  discharging,  cleaning,  and  fresh 
loading  their  arms,  which  took  up  about  half  an  hour,  proceeded  to  join 
the  army  unmolested.  I  am  convinced  that  the  detachment,  if  it  had 
been  kept  embodied,  was  sufficient  to  have  answered  the  fullest  expecta- 
tions of  the  General,  and  needed  no  support ;  but  I  was  informed  a 
battalion  under  Major  Ray  was  ordered  out  for  that  purpose.* 

When  Hardin  returned  to  camp  after  this  skirmish,  he  wished 
the  General  either  to  send  another  party,  or  take  the  whole  army  to 
the  battle  ground,  but  Harmar  would  not  favor  either  plan.  He 
did  not  wish,  he  said,  to  divide  his  troops;  he  had  little  food 
for  his  horses ;  and  he  thought  the  Indians  had  received  "  a  very 
good  scourging ;"  upon  the  next  morning,  accordingly,  the  army 
took  up  its  line  of  march  for  Fort  Washington,  in  a  regular,  soldier- 
like way.  Two  men,  says  Hardin,  wished  to  have  another  tussle 
with  the  Miamies ; — of  the  whole  army  only  two !  \  Before  reach- 
ing Fort  Washington,  however,  new  trouble  occurred. 

At  old  Chillicothe,  on  Little  Miami,  says  Colonel  Hardin,  a  number 
of  the  militii^,  contrary  to  orders,  fired  off  their  guns.  T  endeavored  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  disorderly  behavior,  and  commanded  that  those  offend' 
ers  that  could  be  taken  should  be  punished  agreeably  to  general  orders ; 
and  having  caught  a  soldier  myself  in  the  very  act  of  firing  his  gun,  or- 
dered a  file  of  men  to  take  him  immediately  and  carry  him  to  the  six 
pounder,  and  for  the  drummer  to  tie  him  up  and  give  him  six  lashes ;  I 
was  shortly  after  met  by  Colonel  Trotter  and  Major  McMullen,  and  a 
number  of  militia  soldiers,  who  in  an  abrupt  manner  asked  me  by  what 

•  Americau  State  Papers,  xii.  28. — See  account  in  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  183  ;— 
al»o,  McClune's  (Sketches  of  Western  Adventure,  p.  241 ,)  and  others. — We  prefer  that  of 
an  eye-witness. — We  have  verbally  changed  Asheton's  statement,  which  is  given  in  the 
third  person.    See  also  Hardin's  deposition,  Aaierican  State  Papers,  xii.  34. 

t  See  in  Cii'  s  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  106,  an  account  of  Harmar's  Campaign,  by  one 
present.  ^_  ^^    .  ,  
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authority  I  ordered  that  soldier  whipped  ;  I  replied  in  support  of  general 
order/;  on  which  a  very  warm  dispute  ensued  between  Colonel  Trotter, 
Major  McMullen,  and  myself.  The  General  being  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  came  forward,  and  gave  Colonel  Trotter  and  Major  Mc- 
Mullen a  very  severe  reprimand,  ordered  the  federal  troops  to  parade, 
and  the  drummer  to  do  his  duty,  swearing  he  would  risk  his  life  in  sup- 
port of  his  orders :  the  man  received  the  number  of  lashes  ordered,  and 
several  that  were  confined  were  set  at  liberty ;  numbers  of  the  militia 
seemed  much  pleased  with  what  was  done.  This  intended  mutiny 
being  soon  quashed,  the  army  proceeded  in  good  order  to  Fort  Wash- 
ington. When  the  army  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Licking,  the  General 
informed  me  he  had  determined  to  arrest  some  of  the  militia  officers  for 
their  b.  conduct,  'and  send  them  home  with  disgrace ;  but  I  opposed 
his  intention,  alleging  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  militia ; 
tb.  >e  would  perhaps  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance  on  some  future 
occasion,  and  it  would  sour  their  minds  and  cause  them  to  tnrn  out  with 
reluctance  ;  and  that  his  discharging  them  generally  with  honor  perhaps 
would  answer  a  better  purpose;  the  General  readily  indulged  my 
request.* 

To  this  last  act,  which  caused  much  discontent  among  the  jfron- 
tier  men; — to  the  two  defeats  of  the  19th  and  22d  of  October  (for 
such  they  were ; )  and  in  the  want  of  any  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
Harmar,  who,  though  guilty  cf  no  breach  of  military  care  or  common 
skill,  acted  like  ai.  old  woman,  compared  with  such  men  as  Clark, 
and  "  Mad  Anthoiiy,"  must  be  p.scribed  the  great  unpopularity  of 
this  campaign.  The  army,  as  a  whole,  effected  all  that  the  popu- 
lar expeditions  of  Clark  in  1782,  and  of  Scott  and  Wilkinson  in 
1791,  did,  we  mt.  i,\  the  annihilation  of  towns  and  corn,  and  was 
by  Harmar  and  St.  Clair  considered  very  successful  ;t  but  in  real- 
ity, in  the  view  of  the  Indians,  it  was  an  u'.ter  failure  and  defeat. 
Their  account  of  it  was  this : 

There  have  been  two  engagements  about  the  Miami  towns,  between 
the  Americans  and  the  Indians,  in  which  it  is  said,  the  former  had  about 
five  hundred  men  killed,  and  that  the  rest  have  retreated.  The  loss  was 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  The  Shawanese, 
Miamis,  and  Pottawottamies  were,  I  understand,  the  principal  tribes 
wh:/  nen  engaged ;  but  I  do  not  learn  that  any  of  the  nations  have 


*  Amehcui  State  Papers,  zii.  36. 

tThiB  is  clear,  as  we  know,  from  Harmar's  general  orders,  upon  October  3i,  when  be 
took  up  his  march  for  Fort  Washington,  anil  from  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of 'War. 
(American  State  Papers,  v.  i06.  104.) 
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refused  their  allianco  or  assistance,  and  it  is  confidently  reported  that 
they  are  now  marching  against  the  frontiers  on  iha  Ohio.* 

Nor  was  the  report  of  the  invasion  of  the  settlements  on  the 
Ohio  shore  far  from  the  trutlu 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  [Jan.  '01]  says  Rufus  Putnam,  writing  to  the 
President — between  sunset  and  daylight-in,  the  Indians  surprised  a  new 
settlement  of  our  people,  at  a  place  on  the  Muskingum,  called  the  liig 
Bottom,  nearly  forty  miles  up  the  river,  in  which  disaster  eleven  men, 
one  woman,  and  two  children*  were  killed  :  three  men  are  missing,  and 
four  others  made  their  escape.  Thus,  sir,  the  war,  which  was  partial 
before  the  campaign  of  last  year,  is,  in  all  probability,  become  general : 
I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  are  the  only  people  on 
whom  the  savages  will  wreak  their  vengeance,  or  that  tiie  number  of 
hostile  Indians  have  not  increased  since  the  late  expedition.  Our  situa- 
tion is  truly  critical ;  the  Governor  and  Secretary  both  being  absent,  no 
assistance,  from  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania  can  be  had.  The  garrison  ai 
fort  Harmar,  consisting  at  this  time  of  little  more  than  twenty  men,  can 
afford  no  protection  to  our  settlements,  and  the  wholo  number  of  men, 
in  all  our  settlements,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  including  all  civil  and 
military  officers,  do  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  these, 
many  of  them,  badly  armed.  We  are  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up,  should  the  enemy  push  the  war  with  vigor  during  the 
winter ;  this  I  believe  will  fully  appear,  by  taking  a  short  view  of  our 
several  settlements,  and  I  hope  justify  tlie  extraordinary  measures  we 
have  adopted,  for  want  of  a  legal  authority  in  the  territory  to  apply  for 
aid  in  the  business.     The  situation  of  our  people  is  nearly  as  follows  : 

At  Marietta  are  about  eighty  houses,  in  the  distance  of  one  mile,  with 
scattering  houses  about  three  miles  up  the  Ohio.  A  set  of  mills  at  Duck 
Creek,  four  miles  distant,  and  another  mill  two  miles  up  the  Muskingum. 
Twenty-two  miles  up  this  river  is  a  settlement,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  families  ;  about  two  miles  from  them,  on  Wolf  Creek,  are  five 
families  and  a  set  of  mills.  Down  the  Ohio,  and  opposite  the  Little 
Kenawha,  commences  the  settlement  called  Belle  Prairie,  which  extends 
down  thf^  river,  with  little  interruption,  about  twelve  miles,  and  contains 
between  thirty  and  forty  houses.  Before  the  late  disaster,  we  had 
several  other  settlements,  which  are  already  broken  up.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  enclose  the  proceedings  of  the  Ohio  company  and  justices 
of  the  sessions  on  this  occasion,  and  beg  leave,  with  the  greatest  defe- 
rence, to  observe,  that,  unless  Government  speedily  send  a  body  of 
troops  for  our  protection,  we  are  a  ruined  people.     The  removal  of  the 

•  S«e  Stcn".  ii.  294.     .  . -,■       -...,,^5; 
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women  and  childreiii  etc.  will  reduce  many  of  the  poorer  sort  to  the 
greatest  straits ;  but  i(  we  add  to  this  the  destruction  of  their  norn, 
forngc,  and  cattle,  by  the  enemy,  which  is  very  probable  to  ensue,  I 
kno«v  of  no  way  they  can  be  siipportc<l ;  but,  if  this  should  not  happen, 
where  these  people  are  to  raise  bread  another  year,  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture, and  most  of  them  have  nothing  left  to  buy  with.  But  my  fears 
do  not  stop  here;  we  are  a  people  so  far  detached  from  all  others,  in 
point  of  situation,  that  we  can  hope  for  no  timely  relief,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, from  any  of  our  neighbors ;  and,  among  the  number  that  com- 
pose our  present  military  strength,  almost  one  half  are  young  men,  hired 
into  the  country,  intending  to  settle  by  and  by ;  these,  under  present 
circumstances,  will  probably  leave  us  soon,  unless  prospects  should 
brighten ;  and,  as  to  new  settlers,  we  can  expect  none  in  our  present 
situation ;  so  that,  instead  of  increasing  in  strength,  we  are  likely  to 
diminish  daily ;  and,  if  we  do  not  fall  a  prey  to  the  savages,  we  shall 
be  80  reduced  and  discouraged  as  to  give  up  the  settlement,  unless  Gov- 
ernment shall  give  us  timely  protection.  It  has  been  a  mystery  with 
some,  why  the  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  this  quarter,  and  col- 
lected at  the  Miami ;  that  settlement  is,  I  believe,  within  three  or  four 
days'  march  of  a  very  populous  part  of  Kentucky,  from  whence,  in  a 
few  days,  they  might  be  reinforced  with  several  thousand  men,  whereas, 
we  are  not  within  two  hundred  miles  of  any  settlement,  that  can  proba- 
bly more  than  protect  themselves.* 


The  spirit  thus  manifested  by  the  tribes  which  had  just  been 
attacked,  and  the  general*  ieelings  along  the  frontier  in  rela- 
tion to  Harmar's  expedition,'  made  the  United  States  Government 
sensible  that  their  first  step  in  the  conduct  of  backwoods  warfare, 
had  been  a  failure,  and  that  prompt  and  strong  measures,  calcu- 
lated either  to  win,  or  force  a  state  of  peace,  must  be  adopted. f 
The  plan  which  was  resorted  to  was  a  three-fold  one;  1st,  to  send 
a  messenger  to  the  western  Indians  with  ofTers  of  peace,  to  be  ac- 
companied by  some  of  the  Iroquois  chieftains  favorable  to  America ; 
2d,  at  the  same  time  to  organize  expeditions  in  the  west,  to  strike 
the  Wea,  Miami  and  Shawanee  towns  in  case  it  should  be  clear 
the  peace  messenger  would  fail  in  his  mission ;  and  3d,  to  prepare 
a  grand  and  overwhelming  force  with  which  to  take  possession  of 
the  country  of  the  enemies  and  build  forts  in  their  midst. |    The 

*  See  American  State  Papers,  v.  121.— See  a  full  account  of  the  Bettlement  on  Big  Bot- 
tom, and  the  attack  upon  it;  by  Dr.  Hildreth,  American  Pioneer,  ii.  101. 

i  See  Knoz'B  Report,  American  State  Papers,  v.  112. 

^  The  act  Tor  protecting  the  '.ntier  was  signed  March  3d,  1791.  (American  State 
Papers,  xii.  36.)    St.  Clair  wa«  pppomted  to  the  command  on  the  4tb.    (do.) 
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person  selected  to  convey  mcs»ui;tv->  of  peace  was  Colonel  Thomas 
Procter,  who  received  his  commission  upon  the  10th  or  11th 
of  March,  1791,  and  upon  the  12th  loll  Philadelphia  for  thr  settle- 
ment of  Cornplanter,  or  Captain  O'Beel  or  Abeel,  the  chief  warrior 
of  the  Senecas,  and  the  firm  friend  of  Washington  and  the  Union. 
This  rhief,  with  others  of  similar  sentiments,  had  been  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  previous  December,  and  had  promised  to  use  all  their 
influence  to  secure  peace.*  To  them  Procter  was  sent,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  go  with  him  westward,  and  be  the  means  of 
preventing  farther  bloodshed.  In  this  hope,  however,  Washington 
and  Knox  were  disappointed;  for,  when,  with  great  difficulty,  the 
American  messenger  had  prevailed  upon  certain  of  the  Iroquois  to 
accompany  him,  provided  a  water  passage  could  be  had,  the 
British  commandant  at  Niagara  would  not  allow  an  English  vessel 
to  be  hired  to  convey  the  ambassadors  up  Lake  Erie ;  and  as  no 
other  could  bo  obtained,  the  whole  enterprise  failed. 

But  in  orde  •  to  understand  the  difficulties  which  Proctor  met 
.vith,  we  must  look  at  the  views  of  the  British,  and  of  those  Indi- 
ans who  remained  firm  to  the  British  at  this  period.  After  Har- 
mar's  campaign,  tiie  tribes  of  the  north-west  sent  a  deputation  to 
Lord  Dorchester  to  learn  what  aid  England  would  give  them  in 
the  contest  now  fairly  opened.  What  answer  precisely  was  given 
by  the  governor  we  do  not  know,  but  his  wishes  seem  to  have 
been  that  peace  might  be  restored  and  preserved,  f  Colonel  Gor- 
don, the  British  commandant  at  Nii^ra,  who  afterward  stopped 
Procter,  was  also  an  advocate  of  peace ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March 
wrote  to  Brant  in  these  words : 

I  hope  you  will  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  the  meeting  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  in  your  neighborhood,  lo  use  your  endea- 
vors to  heal  the  wounds  between  the  Indians  and  Americans.  I  dare  say 
the  States  wish  to  make  peace  on  terms  which  will  secure  to  the  Indians 
their  present  possessions  in  the  Miami  country,  provided  the  young  men 
are  restrained  from  committing  depredations  in  future.^ 

Brant  himself,  on  the  7th  of  March,  w.itiag  to  McKee,  (the 
agent  among  the  Miamies,)  says: 

I  have  received  two  letters  fiom  the  Stzr^a,  from  gentlemen  who  have 
been  lately  in  Philadelphia ;  by  which  .t  appears  tha  Americans  secretly 

^  American  State  Papers,  v.  140  to  145.    Cornplanter,  like  Brant,  was  a  half  breed  ;  his 
fkther's  name  was  O'Beel :  Sec  a  particular  account  of  him  in  Day's  Historical  Collec- 
tions of  Pennsylvania,  655 ;  alto  Stone's  Life  of  Red  .Jacket. 
+  Stone,  ii.  296. 298.  '"«•*  ;(  See  SUme,  ii.  297.   W.!^-^*'  «.w^vf-  '• 
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wiih  to  areommodate  tli*'  matter — which  I  iihould  by  all  meani  adviia, 
if  it  could  be  eflected  upon  honorahlo  and  liberal  termi,  and  a  peace  be- 
come  general.* 

With  these  views  prcvftiling,  why  did  Bmnt,  Gordon,  nnd  the 
other  officers  of  Britain  do  so  little  afterwards  to  preserve  pacific 
relations }  First,  it  would  Nc«:m  that  the  Mohawk  chieftain  was 
oflended  by  the  favor  shown  Cornplanter,  his  deadly  foe,t  and  by 
the  attempt  of  the  Americans  to  divide  the  Iroquois  ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  latter  point  at  least  the  British  sympathized  with  him.  2dly, 
it  is  clear  that  the  reprr  jentativcs  of  England,  in  Canada,  were 
oflended,  and  we  think  naturally,  at  the  entire  disregard  shown 
by  the  American  Government  of  their  influence  over  the  savages 
of  the  north-west.  Those  tribes  were  closely  connected  with  the 
British  agents,  and  under  their  control,  and  Lord  Dorchester,  Col- 
onel Gordon  and  Brant  looked  for  an  appeal  to  them  as  mediators 
in  the  quarrel  about  to  burst  forth ;  or  at  any  rate,  for  an  accept- 
ance by  the  Americans  o2  their  mediation,  if  asked  by  the  Indi- 
ans:—  an  acceptance  o.  he  kind  given  in  1793,  after  St.  Clair's 
d<ifeat;  and  which  was  not,  of  course,  dishoporable  or  degrading. 
Thirdly,  both  the  Indians  and  English  were  puzzled  and  excited 
by  the  seeming  (though  our  readers  will  know  in  no  degree  actual) 
want  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  States ;  which,  at  the  same 
moment  almost,  commissioned  Scott  to  war  upon  the  Miamies, 
Procter  to  treat  of  peace  with  them,  St.  Clair  to  invade  and  take 
possession  of  their  lands,  and  Pickering  to  hold  a  council  with 
their  brethren  for  burying  the  fatal  hatchet,  and  quenching  the  de- 
structive brand. 

From  the  inconsistent  proceedings  of  the  Americans, — says  Colonel 
Gordon  to  Brant,  upon  the  lllh  of  June, — I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  thjir  full  intentions.  Whilst  they  are  assembling  councils  at 
different  quarters  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  peace, 
the  Six  Nations  have  received  a  speech  from  General  St.  Clair,  dated  at 
Pittsburgh,  23d  April,  inviting  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  their 
brothers  the  western  nations. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  inconsistent  T  or  can  they  possibly  believe  the 
Indians  are  to  be  duped  by  such  shallow  artifices  7  This  far  from  being 
the  case ;  the  Indians  at  Buffalo  Creek  saw  the  business  in  its  proper 
ligh.,  and  treated  the  invitation  with  the  contempt  it  deserved.    It  must 

*  Bee  Stone,  ii.  398. 

i  American  State  Papery  t.  1S7;  itated  by  General  Knox. 
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strike  you  very  forcibly,  that  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  diflerent 
Commissioners  from  the  American  States,  they  have  cautiously  avoided 
applying  for  our  interference,  as  a  measure  they  affect  to  to  think  per- 
fectly unnecessary ;  wishing  to  impress  the  Indians  with  the  ideas  of 
their  own  consequence,  and  of  the  little  influence,  they  would  willingly 
believe,  we  are  possessed  of.  This,  my  good  friend,  is  not  the  way  to 
proceed.  Had  they,  before  matters  were  pushed  to  extremity,  request- 
ed the  assistance  of  the  British  government  to  bring  abont  a  peace  oa 
equitable  terms,  I  am  convinced  the  measure  would  ha<re  been  fully  ac- 
complished long  before  this  lime. 

I  would,  however,  willingly  hope  thuy  will  yet  see  the  propriety  of 
adopting  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  that  peace,  an  object  so  much 
to  be  desired,  will  at  length  be  permanently  settled. 

I  am  the  more  sanguine  in  the  attainment  of  my  wishes,  by  your 
being  on  the  spot,  and  that  you  will  call  forth  the  exertion  of  your  influ- 
ence and  abilities  on  the  occasion.* 


The  Americans  also  were  desirous  to  enlist  Brant  as  a  peace- 
maker, and  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  written  to  by 
General  Knox,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  influence  the  Mohawk 
leader ;  but  the  chieftain  was  beyond  his  reach,  in  the  far  west, 
among  the  tribes  who  were  likely  to  be  foremost  in  the  contest ; 
nor  could  any  learn  whether  he  went  thither  as  a  peace-maker  or 
promoter  of  war.  Early  in  May  the  United  States  Government  was 
informed  that  he  had  revived  his  plan  of  a  great  Indian  confed- 
eracy;! and  about  the  19th  of  that  month  Procter,  at  Buffalo, 
heard  from  the  West  that  Brant  was  there  not  to  pacify,  but 
to  inflame  the  Miamies  and  their  allies ;  %  but  yet,  as  the  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations  represented  his  purpose  to  be  that  of  a  messenger 
sent  to  learn  the  feelings  of  the  western  tribes,  and  asked  Procter 
again  and  again  to  wait  his  retum,||  the  impression  produced 
upon  the  American  Government  was  that  he  had  nothing  in  view 
but  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  § 

Before  Procter,  his  mission  proving  in  vain,  left  Buffalo  creek, 
which  he  did  upon  the  21st  of  May,  measures  had  been  taken  to 
secure  a  council  of  the  Six  Nations  on  the  16th  of  June,  at  the 
Painted  Post,  near  the  junction  of  the  Conhocton  and  Tioga  rivers. 
Th«  purpose  of  this  council  was  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the 
Iroquois  by  presents  and  fine  words ;  and  the  plan  appears  to  have 


*  Stone,  ii.  300, 
f  Do.  161. 


§Do.m. 


t  Americui  State  Papen,  t.  168. 
IDo.  16S,  16S,«cc. 
Knoz'i  letterb  of  June  9th  and  16th  to  St,  Clair— also  do.  181 .  ~ 
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succeeded.  "  The  treaty,"  says  Knox,  writing  to  St.  Clair  on  the 
4th  of  August,  "closed  on  the  15lh,  (of  July,)  and  the  Indians 
returned  satisfied.  Colonel  Pickering  did  not  attempt  to  persuade 
any  of  them  to  join  our  army,  as  he  found  such  a  proposal  would 
be  very  disagreeable  to  them."* 

It  had  been  calculated  when  Procter  left  Philadelphia  upon  the 
12th  of  March,  that  he  would  either  succeed  or  distinctly  fail  in 
his  enterprise,  in  time  to  reach  Fort  Washington  by  the  5th  of 
May.  This  expectation,  as  we  have  seen,  was  entirely  defeated, 
as  he  was  so  delayed  that  he  did  not  reach  Buffalo  creek  until  the 
27th  of  April,  and  did  not  make  his  first  application  for  a  vessel 
to  cross  Lake  Erie  until  May  5th.  But  upon  tlie  above  calculation 
mistaken  as  it  proved,  were  based  the  arrangements  of  the  United 
States  for  carrying  into  effect  the  second  part  of  the  plan  for  the 
campaign,— "the  desultory  operations"  (as  they  were  termed)  for 
annoying  the  enemy  in  case  Procter  failed.  These  operations 
were  to  be  carried  out  by  the  backwoodsmen  under  their  own 
commanders. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  in  December,  1790,  after  Harmar's 
return,  had  petitioned  Congress  for  permission  to  fight  the  Indians 
in  their  own  way,  and  upon  the  9th  of  March,  1791,  orders  were 
issued  to  Brigadier  General  Charles  Scott,  authorizing  him,  in  con- 
junction with  Harry  Innis,  John  Brown,  Benjamin  Logan,  and 
Isaac  Shelby,  to  organize  an  expedition  of  mounted  volunteers 
against  the  nati^js  upon  the  Wabash,  to  start  upon  May  10th, 
unless  counterma^ded.f  These  orders  in  substance  were  obeyed. 
The  troops  were  however  delayed  for  news  from  the  north ;  but  by 
the  23d  of  May,  no  news  of  peace  arriving,  the  detachment  took  up  its 
line  of  march  from  the  Ohio  ;  Coionel  John  Hardin,  who  burned  to 
retrieve  his  fame,  acting  as  a  volunteer,  without  commission,  and  hav- 
ing the  post  of  commander  of  the  advanced  party  and  director  of  the 
guides.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  towns  of  the  enemy  were  discov- 
ered ;  of  the  after  movements  no  fairer  view  can  probably  be  given 
than  by  General  Scott  himself.    Having  noticed  the  villages, — 

I  immediately  detached  Colonel  John  Hardia,  says  he,  with  sixty 
mounted  infantry,  and  a  troop  of  light-horse  under  Captain  McCoy,  to 
attack  the  villages  to  the  left,  and  moved  on  briskly  with  mj  main  body 
in  order  of  battle,  towards  the  town,  th^  smoke  of  which  was  diaceroi- 

•  AmericBii  SUte  Pap«n,  t,  181. 

+  American  State  Papers,  v.  129.  St  Clair  was  empowered  to  pestponn  the  «xpeditioD, 
•ad  did  lo.    See  hi*  Narrative,  p.  7. 
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blc.  My  guides  were  deceived  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  t'iie  town; 
for,  instead  of  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  through  which  I  march- 
ed, I  found  it  on  the  low  ground  bordering  on  the  Wabash  :  on  turning 
the  point  of  woods,  one  house  presented  in  my  front.  Captain  Price 
was  ordered  to  assault  that  with  forty  men.  He  executed  the  command 
with  great  gallantry,  and  killed  two  warriors. 

When  I  gained  the  summit  of  the  eminence  which  overlooks  the  vil* 
lages  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  I  discovered  the  enemy  in  great  con- 
fusion, endeiivoring  to  make  their  escape  over  the  river  in  canoes.  I 
instantly  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel-commandant  Wilkinson  to  rush  for- 
ward with  the  first  battalion.  The  order  was  executed  with  prompti- 
tude, and  this  detachment  gained  the  bank  of  the  river  just  as  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  had  embarked ;  and,  regardless  of  a  brisk  fire  kept  up 
from  a  Kickapoo  town  on  the  opposite  bank,  they,  in  a  few  minutes,  by 
a  well  directed  fire  from  their  rifles  destroyed  all  the  savages  with  which 
five  canoes  were  crowded.  To  my  great  mortification  tlie  Wabash  was 
many  feet  beyond  fording  at  this  place:  I  therefore  detached  Colonel 
Wilkinson  to  a  ford  two  miles  above,  which  my  guides  informed  me 
was  more  practicable.  [Wilkinson  moved  the  first  battalion  up  to  the 
fording  place,  found  the  river  impassable,  and  returned  to  Ouiatenon.] 

The  enemy  still  kept  possession  of  the  Kickapoo  town :  I  determined 
to  dislodge  them ;  and  for  that  purpose  ordered  Captain  King's  and 
Logsdon's  companies  to  march  down  the  river  below  the  town,  and 
cross,  under  the  conduct  nf  Major  Barboe.  Several  of  the  men  swam 
the  river,  and  others  passed  in  a  small  canoe.  This  movement  was  un- 
observed ;  and  my  men  had  taken  post  on  the  bank  before  they  were 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  abaotoned  the  village. 
About  this  time  word  was  brought  to  me  that  Colonel  Hardiu  was  en- 
cumbered with  prisoners,  and  had  discovered  a  stronger  village  further 
to  my  left  than  those  I  had  observed,  which  he  was  proceeding  to  attack. 
I  immediately  det'ched  Captain  Brown  with  his  company,  to  support 
the  Colonel :  but  the  distance  being  six  miles,  before  the  Captain  ar- 
rived the  business  was  done,  and  Colonel  Hardin  joined  me  a  little  before 
sunset,  having  killed  six  warriors,  and  taken  fifty-two  prisoners.  Cap- 
tain Bull,  the  warrior  who  discovered  me  in  the  morning,  had  gained  the 
main  town,  and  given  the  alarm,  a  short  time  before  me ;  but  the  villages 
to  my  left  were  uninformed  of  my  approach,  and  had  no  retreat. 

The  next  morning  I  determined  to  detach  my  Lieutenant  Colonel- 
commandant,  with  five  hundred  men,  to  destroy  the  important  town  of 
Keth-tip-e-ca-nunk,  eighteen  miles  from  my  camp,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Wabash ;  but,  on  examination,  I  discovered  my  men  and  horses  to 
be  so  crippled  and  worn  down  by  a  long  laborious  march,  and  the  active 
exertions  of  the  preceding  day,  that  three  hundred  and  sixty  men  only 
could  be  found  in  a  capacity  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  and  they  pre- 
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pared  to  mardi  on  foot.  Colonel  Wilkinson  marched  with  this  detach- 
ment at  half  after  five  in  the  evening,  and  relumed  to  my  camp  the  next 
day  at  one  o'clock,  having  marched  thirty-six  miles  in  twelve  hours,  and 
destroyed  the  most  important  settlement  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter  of 
the  federal  territory. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  [Ouiatenon]  were  French,  and 
lived  in  a  state  of  civilization.  By  tha  books,  letters,  and  other  docu- 
ments, found  there,  it  is  evident  that  place  was  In  close  connection  with, 
and  dependent  on,  Detroit.  A  large  quantity  of  corn,  a  variety  of  house- 
hold goods,  peltry,  and  other  articles  were  burned  with  this  village, 
which  consisted  of  about  seventy  houses,  many  of  them  well  finished.'^ 

As  the  expedition  under  Scott,  although  successful,  had  not 
reached  the  higher  towns  upon  the  Wabash,  Governor  St.  Clair 
thought  it  best  to  send  another,  (the  Secretary  of  War  having  au- 
thorized such  a  step,)  against  the  villages  on  Eel  river ;  and  Wil- 
kinson was  appointed  to  command.  He  marched  from  near  Fort 
Washington,  upon  the  first  of  August,  and  on  the  7th  reached  the 
Wabash  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  he  was  in  search  of. 
While  reconnoitering,  however,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  na- 
tives, \7ord  was  brought  him  that  they  were  alarmed  and  flying;  a 
general  charge  was  instantly  ordered. 

The  men,  says  Wilkinson,  forcing  their  way  over  every  obstacle, 
plunged  through  the  river  with  vast  intrepidity.  The  enemy  was  unable 
to  make  the  smallest  resistance.  Six  warriors,  and  (in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  the  charge)  two  squaws  and  a  child,  were  killed,  thirty- 
four  prisoners  were  taken,  and  an  unfortunate  captive  released,  with  the 
loss  of  two  men  killed  and  one  wounded. 

I  found  this  town  scattered  along  Eel  River  for  full  three  miles,  on  an 
uneven,  scrubby  oak  barren,  intersected  alternately  by  bogs  almost  im- 
passable, and  impervious  thickets  of  plum,  hazle,  and  black  jacks. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  if  I  may  credit  the  report  of  the 
prisoners,  very  few  who  were  in  town  escaped.  Expecting  a  second 
expedition,  their  goods  were  generally  packed  up  and  buried.  Sixty 
warriors  had  crossed  the  Wabash  to  watch  the  paths  leading  from  the 
Ohio.  The  head  chief,  with  all  the  prisoners,  and  a  number  of  families, 
were  out  digging  a  root  which  they  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  potato ; 
and  about  one  hour  before  my  arrival,  all  the  warriors,  except  eight,  had 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  up  the  river  to  a  French  store  to  pur- 
chase ammunition.  This  ammunition  had  arrived  from  the  Miami  vil- 
lage that  very  day,  and  the  squaws  informed  me  was  stored  about  two 

*  American  State  Pvpen,  t.  131. 
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miles  from  the  town.  I  detached  Major  Caldwell  in  quest  of  it ;  but  he 
failed  to  make  any  discovery,  although  he  scoured  the  country  for  seven 
or  eight  miles  up  the  river. 

I  encamped  in  the  town  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  I  cut  up 
the  corn,  scarely  in  the  milk,  burnt  the  cabins,  mounted  the  young  war- 
riors, squaws,  and  children,  in  the  best  manner  in  my  power,  and  leaving 
two  infirm  squaws  and  a  child,  with  a  short  talk,  I  commenced  my 
march  for  the  Kickapoo  town  in  the  prairie.* 

The  Kickapoo  prairie  metropolis  was  not  reached;  the  horses 
were  too  sore,  and  the  bogs  too  deep ;  but  various  cornfields  were 
destroyed,!  "  and  a  respectable"  Kickapoo  town  given  to  the  flames ; 
for  which  the  General  was  duly  thanked  by  his  country.  Mean- 
time, while  Procter  was  attempting  to  hurry  the  slow-moving  Iro- 
quois, who  told  him  it  took  them  a  great  while  to  think ;  i  and 
Wilkinson  was  floundering  up  to  his  arm-pits  in  mud  and  water, 
among  the  morasses  of  the  Wabash  ;||  the  needful  preparations 
were  constantly  going  forward  for  the  great  expedition  of  St.  Clair, 
which,  by  founding  posts  throughout  the  western  country,  from  the 
Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  and  especia^y  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee, 
was  to  give  the  United  States  a  sure  means  of  control  over  the 
savages.  At  a  very  early  period  (1785)  the  admirable  position  of 
the  Miami  village  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph, 
had  struck  Washington's  sagacious  mind,  as  we  know  from  his 
correspondence ;  §  and  when  Harmar's  expedition  was  undertaken, 
one  purpose  of  it  would  doubtless  have  been  the  founding  of  a 
a  military  post  at. the  Miami  town,  had  it  been  compatible  with 
the  public  finances.^  But  Harmar's  defeat  having  proved  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  strong  check  upon  the  northern  savages,  it  became 
the  main  purpose  of  the  eflbrt  of  1791,  to  build  a  fort  at  the  point  de« 
signated,  which  was  to  be  connected  by  other  intermediate  stations, 
with  Fort  Washington  and  the  Ohio.  Of  this  we  have  proof  in  the 
language  of  the  Government  after  St.  Clair's  defeat:  "the  great 
object  of  the  late  campaign,"  says  General  Knox  in  his  official 
report,  dated  December  26,  1791,  "  was  to  establish  a  strong 
military  post  at  the  Miami  village ; "  and  this  language  is  used  more 

*  /anerican  State  Pap«n,  v.  134.  .1- 

t  Wilkinson  laya  430  acres  of  corn.  .>v'f// 

i  This  was  said  by  the  quick-witted  Red  Jacket,    American  State  Papers,  v.  167. 

(His  own  words  ;  see  his  official  report  American  State  Tapers,  t.  134. 

§  Sparks'  Washington,  ix.  109. 

1  See  Knox's  letter  to  St.  Clair,  September  12, 1790.    /unerican  StatvPapen,  v.  100-  t 
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than  once.*  This  object,  too,  was  to  be  attained,  if  possible,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  contest  which  might  be  otherwise  avoided ;  t 
but  the  instructions  to  St.  Clair  upon  this  and  other  points,  we 
prefer  to  give  in  the  clear  and  condensed  language  of  Knox  him- 
self, omitting  such  portions  only,  as  have  not  a  bearing  upon  the 
general  subject,  and  treat  of  details  merely. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  having,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed  you  a  rr.njar  general  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  consequence  invested  you  with  the  chief 
command  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  upon  the  frontiers  during  the 
ensuing  campaign,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  be  possessed  of  the 
views  of  the  government  respecting  the  objects  of  your  command.  I 
am,  therefore,  authorized  and  commanded,  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  deliver  you  the  following  instructions,  in  order  to  serve  as 
the  general  principles  of  your  conduct. 

But,  it  is  only  general  principles  which  can  be  pointed  out     In  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  your  station,  circumslancep  which  cannot 
now  be  foreseen  may  arise  to  render  material  deviations  necessary.  Sp««h 
circumstances  will  require  the  exercise  of  your  talents.    The  Govern- 
ment possesses  the  security  of  your  character  and  mature  experience, 
that  your  judgment  will  be  pioper  on  all  occasions.     You  are  well  in- 
formed of  the  unfavorable  impressions  which  the  issue  of  the  last  expe- 
dition has  made  on  the  public  mind,  and  you  are  also  aware  of  the 
expectations  which  are  formed  of  the  success  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 
An  Indian  war,  under  any  circumstances,  is  regarded  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  an  event  which  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  avoided.    It  is  considered  that  the  sacrifices  of  blood 
and  treasure  in  such  a  war  far  exceed  any  advantages  which  can  possibly 
be  reaped  by  it.    The  great  policy,  therefore,  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, is  to  establish  a  just  and  liberal  peace  with  all  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  limits  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Your  intimations  to  the  hostile  Indians,  immediately  after  the  late  expe- 
dition, through  the  Wyandota  and  Delawjres ;  the  arrangements  with 
the  Senecas  who  were  lately  in  this  city,  that  part  of  the  Six  Nations 
should  repair  to  the  said  hostile  Indians,  to  influence  them  to  pacific 
measures  ;  together  with  the  recent  mission  of  Colonel  Procter  to  them 
for  the  same  purpose,  will  strongly  evince  the  desire  of  the  General 
Government  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  quiet  all  dis- 
turbances.    And  when  you  shall  arrive  upon  the  frontiers,  if  any  other 

•  Americu  Strte  Ptpwri,  t.  197.  198. 

t  AmericM  Sute  Papers,  181.    The  ports  were  to  be  eitabliihed  whether  the  Indiut 
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or  further  measures  to  eflfect  the  same  object  should  present,  you  will 
eagerly  embrace  them,  and  the  reasonable  exptnses  thereof  shall  be  de- 
frayed by  the  public.  But,  if  all  the  lenient  measures  taken,  or  which 
may  be  taken,  should  fail  to  bring  the  hostile  Indians  to  a  just  sense  of 
their  situation,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  should  use  such  coercive 
means  as  you  shall  possess,  for  that  purpose.  You  are  informed  that, 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  2d  instant,  another  regiment  is  to  be 
raised,  and  added  to  the  military  establishment,  and  provision  made  for 
raising  two  thoFjsand  levies,  for  the  term  of  six  months,  for  the  service 
of  the  fro.:tiers.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  mass  of  the  regulars  and 
levies  may  be  recruited  and  rendezvous  at  Fort  Washington,  by  the  10th 
of  July.  In  this  case,  you  will  have  assembled  a  force  of  three  thou- 
sand eifectives  at  least,  besides  leaving  small  garrisons  on  the  Ohio,  In 
order  to  perform  your  main  expedition,  hereinafter  mentioned.  But,  in  the 
mean  tioM,  if  the  Indians  refuse  to  listen  to  the  messengers  of  peace  sent  to 
them,  it  is  most  probs^le  they  will,  unless  prevented,  spread  themselves 
along  the  line  of  frontiers,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  all  the  depreda- 
tions in  their  power.  In  order  to  avoid  so  calamitous  an  event.  Briga- 
dier General  Charles  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  authorised  by  me, 
on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Wea,  or  Ouiatanon  towns,  with  mounted  volunteers,  or 
militia  from  Kentucky,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty,  officers  included.  You  will  perceive,  by  the  instructions  to  Bri- 
gadier General  Scott,  that  it  is  confided  to  your  discretion,  whether  there 
should  be  more  than  one  of  the  said  expeditions  of  mounted  volunteers 
or  militia.  Your  nearer  view  of  the  objects  to  be  effected,  by  a  second 
desultory  expedition,  will  enable  yon  to  form  a  better  judgment  than 
can  at  present  be  formed,  at  this  distance.  The  propriety  of  a  second 
operation  would,  in  some  degree,  depend  on  the  alacrity  and  good  com- 
position of  the  troops  of  which  the  first  may  have  been  formed ;  of  its 
success ;  of  the  probable  effects  a  second  similar  blow  would  have  upon 
the  Indians,  with  respect  to  its  influencing  them  to  peace  ;  or,  if  they 
should  be  still  hostilely  disposed,  of  preventing  them  from  desolating 
the  frontiers  by  their  parties. 

You  will  observe,  in  the  instructions  to  Brigadier  General  Scott, 
which  are  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  instructions  of  the  commanders  who 
may  succeed  him,  that  all  captives  aie  to  be  treated  with  great  humanity. 
It  will  be  sound  policy  to  attract  the  Indians  by  kindneun,  after  demon- 
strating to  them  our  power  to  punish  them,  on  all  occasions.  While  yon 
are  making  such  use  of  desultory  operations  as  in  your  judgment  the 
oeeasion  may  require,  you  will  proceed  vigorously,  in  every  operation 
in  your  power,  for  the  purpose  of  the  main  expedition  ;  and  having  as- 
sembled your  force,  and  all  things  being  in  readiness,  if  no  decisive  in- 
dioations  of  peace  should  have  been  produced,  eiiher  by  the  messengers 
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or  by  the  deaullory  operations,  you  will  commence  your  march  for  the 
Miami  village,  in  order  to  establish  a  ntrong  and  permanent  military  post 
at  that  place.  In  your  advance,  you  will  establish  such  posts  of  com- 
munications with  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Ohio,  as  you  may  judge  pro- 
per.  The  post  at  the  Miami  village  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
aweing  and  curbing  the  Indians  in  that  quarter,  and  as  the  only  preventive 
of  future  hostilities.  It  ought,  therefore  to  be  rendered  secure,  against 
all  allempts  and  insults  of  the  Indians.  The  garrison  which  should  be 
stationed  there  ought  not  only  to  be  sufficieat  for  the  defence  of  the 
place,  but  always  to  aflbrd  a  detachment  of  five  or  six  hundred  men, 
either  to  chastise  any  of  the  Wabash,  or  otlier  hostile  Indians,  or  to 
secure  any  convoy  of  provisions.  The  establishment  of  suoh  a  post  is 
considered  as  an  important  object  of  the  campaign,  and  is  to  take  place 
in  all  events.  In  case  of  a  previous  treaty,  the  Indians  are  to  be  con- 
ciliated upon  this  point,  if  possible ;  and  it  is  presumed,  good  arguments 
may  be  offered,  to  induce  their  acquiescence.  The  situation,  nature, 
and  construction  of  the  works  you  may  direct,  will  depend  upon  your 
own  judgment.  Major  Ferguson,  of  the  artillery,  will  be  fullycapable  of 
the  execution.  He  will  be  furnished  with  three  five  and  a  half  inch 
howitzers,  three  six  pounders,  and  three  three-pounders,  all  brass,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  shot  and  shells,  for  the  purpose  of  the  expedi- 
tion.    The  appropriation  of  these  pieces  will  depend  upon  your  orders. 

Having  commenced  your  ma^-ch,  upon  the  main  expedition,  and  the 
Indiana  continuing  hostile,  you  will  use  every  possible  exertion  to  make 
them  feel  the  efiecta  of  your  superiority  ;  and  after  having  arrived  at 
the  Miami  village,  and  put  your  works  in  a  defensible  state,  you  will 
seek  tlie  enemy  with  the  whole  of  your  remaining  force,  and  endeavor, 
by  all  possible  means,  to  strike  them  with  great  severity.  It  will  be  left 
to  your  discretion  whether  to  employ,  if  attainable,  any  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  the  Chickasaws  or  other  southern  Nations.  Most 
probably  the  employment  of  about  fiAy  of  each,  under  the  direction  of 
some  discreet  and  able  chief,  would  be  advantageous,  but  these  ought 
not  to  be  assembled  before  the  line  of  march  is  taken  up,  because  they 
are  soon  tired  and  will  not  be  detained.  The  force  contemplated  for  the 
garrisons  of  the  Miami  village,  and  the  communications,  has  been  from 
a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
This  is  mentioned  as  a  general  idea,  to  which  you  will  adherr,  or  from 
which  you  will  deviate,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Thi  <;arrison 
stationed  at  the  Miami  village,  and  its  communications,  must  have  in 
store,  at  least  six  months  good  salted  meat,  and  fl«>ur  in  proportion. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  if  the  Indians  continue  hotUilc,  that  you  will  be 
suffered  quietly  to  establish  a  post  at  the  Miami  village ;  conflicts,  there- 
fore may  be  expected ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  disciplined  valor 
will  Iriumph  over  the  undisciplined  Indians.   In  this  event  it  is  probable 
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thiit  tho  Indiana  will  sue  for  peace  ;  if  thia  ahould  be  the  casn,  tho  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States  will  require  that  tho  torms  should  be  liberal.  In 
order  to  avoid  future  wara,  it  might  be  propnr  to  mako  the  Wabash,  and 
thence  over  to  the  Miami,  and  down  the  same  to  its  mouth  at  Lake 
Erie,  the  boundary,  excepting  so  fur  aa  the  aamo  ahould  relntn  to  the 
Wyandots  and  Dolawarcs,  on  the  suppoaition  of  their  continuing  faith- 
ful to  the  treaties.  But,  if  they  should  join  in  the  war  against  the 
United  States,  and  your  army  be  victorious,  the  said  tribes  ought  to  be 
removed  without  the  boundary  mentioned.  You  will  also  judge  whether 
it  would  be  proper  to  extend  tho  boundary,  from  the  mouth  of  the  River 
au  Pause  of  the  Wabash,  in  a  duo  west  lino  to  ~the  Misaissippi.  Few 
Indiana,  besides  tho  Kickapoos,  would  be  affected  by  such  a  line  ;  this 
ought  to  be  tenderly  managed.  The  modification  of  the  boundary  must 
be  confided  to  your  discretion,  with  this  single  observation,  that  the 
policy  and  interest  of  the  United  States  dictate  their  being  at  peace  with 
the  Indians.  This  is  of  more  value  than  millions  of  uncultivated  acres, 
the  right  to  v'  ch  may  be  conceded  by  some,  and  disputed  by  others. 
The  establishment  of  a  post  at  the  Miami  village  will  probably  be  re- 
garded, by  the  British  officers  on  the  frontiers,  as  a  circumstance  of 
jealousy  :  it  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  that  you  should,  at  a  proper 
time,  make  euch  intimations  as  may  remove  all  such  di  lositions.  Thia 
intimation  had  better  follow  than  precede  the  possession  of  the  post, 
unless  circumstances  dictate  otherwise.  As  it  is  not  the  inclination  or 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  Great  Britain, 
every  measure  tending  to  any  discussion  or  altercation  must  be  pre- 
vented. The  delicate  situation  of  affairs  may  therefore  render  it  impro- 
per at  present  to  make  any  naval  arrangement  upon  Lake  Erie.  After 
you  shall  have  eflected  all  the  injury  to  the  hostile  Indians  of  which 
your  force  may  be  capable,  and  af\er  having  established  the  posts  and 
garrisons  at  the  Miami  village  and  its  communications,  and  placing  the 
same  under  the  orders  of  an  officer  worthy  of  such  high  trust,  you  will 
return  to  Fort  Washington  on  the  Ohio. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  certain  jealousies  have  existed  among  the 
people  of  the  frontiers,  relative  to  a  supposed  interference  between  thalr 
intetest,  and  those  of  the  marine  States :  that  these  jealousies  are  ill 
founded,  with  respect  to  the  present  Government,  is  obvious.  The 
United  States  embrace,  with  equal  care,  all  parts  of  the  Union  ^  and,  in 
the  present  case,  are  making  expensive  arrangements  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers,  and  partly  in  the  modes,  too,  which  appear  to  be  highly 
favored  by  the  Kentucky  people. 

The  high  stations  you  fill,  of  commander  of  the  troops,  and  Governor 
of  the  Werftern  Territory,  will  aflford  you  frequent  opportunities  to  im- 
piess  the  frontier  citizens  of  the  entire  good  disposition  of  the  General 
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Under  these  instructions  St.  Clair  proceeded  to  organize  hi.s 
army.  At  the  close  of  April  he  was  in  Pittsburg,  toward  which 
point  troops  from  all  quarters,  horses,  stores,  and  ammunition  were 
going  forward.  The  forces,  it  was  thought,  would  be  assembled 
by  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August. f  By  the  middle  of  July, 
however,  it  was  dear  that  the  early  part  of  September  would  be 
as  soon  as  the  expedition  could  get  under  way ;  %  but  the  com- 
mander was  urged  to  pr€ss  every  thing,  and  act  with  the  utmost 
promptness  and  decision.  ||  But  this  was  more  easily  urged  than 
accomplished.  On  the  16th  of  May,  St.  Clair  had  reached  Fort 
Washington,  and  at  that  time,  the  United  States'  troops  in  the 
west  amounted  to  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  non-commission- 
ed officers  and  privates  fit  for  duty;  §  on  the  15th  of  July  this  num- 
ber waa  more  than  doubled,  however,  as  the  first  regiment,  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  mnety-nine  men,  on  that  day  reached  Fort 
Washington.  General  Butler,  who  had  been  appointed  second  in 
command,  was  employed  through  part  of  April  and  May  in  obtain- 
ing recruits ;  but  when  obtained,  there  was  no  money  to  pay  them, 
nor  to  provide  stores  for  them.  In  the  quarter  master's  department, 
meantime,  every  thing  went  on  slowly  and  badly ;  tents,  pack-sad- 
dles, kettles,  knapsacks,  and  cartridge  boxes  were  all  "deficient 
in  quantity  and  quality."ir  Worse  than  this,  the  powder  was  poor 
or  injured,  the  arms  and  accoutrements  nut  of  repair,**  and  not 
even  proper  tools  to  mend  them. ft  And  as  the  troops  gathered 
slowly  at  Fort  Washington,  afler  wearisome  detentions  at  Pitts- 
burg and  upon  the  river,  a  new  source  of  trouble  arose  in  the  hab- 
its of  intemperance  indulged  and  acquired  by  the  idlers:  to  with- 
draw them  from  temptation,  St.  Clair  was  forced  to  remove  his 

*  American  State  Pipen,  t.  171. 

t  American  State  Papen,  176.  Letter  of  May  19th.  The  original  plaa  had  been  to 
have  all  ready  by  July  10.    (St.  Clair'i  Namtire,  7.) 

^  American  State  Paperi,  T.  179.    Letter  of  July  14. 

I  American  State  Papera,  t.  180. 

%  American  State  Papen,  zii.  86.  Seventy-five  at  Fort  Waahington,  ibrty-fire  at  Fort 
Harmar,  aixty-one  at  Fort  Steuben,  and  eighty-three  at  Fort  Knox. 

1  American  State  Papen,  v.  36.  42. 

**  American  State  Papera,  36.  42.    St.  Clair'a  Narrative,  p.  9  to  IS.  • 

tt  American  State  Papera,  zii.  36.  37.  Of  aix  hundred  and  aeventy-flve  itand  of  arma  at 
Fort  Waahington,  (destined  by  St.  Clair  for  the  militia,)  aearce  any  were  in  order;  and 
with  two  tnvelliog  forgea  furniahed  by  the  quartermanler  there  were  no  anvil*. 
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men,  now  numbering  '^-ousand,  to  F^udlow's  station,  about 

«iix  miles  from  the  Fort ;  bj  which,  however,  he  mop'  Ihwn  doiiblrd 
his  cost  of  providing  for  the  troops.*  Here  the  army  rontiniied 
until  Scpti'mhcr  17th,  wht-n,  being  two  thousand  thrcf  hundrp<l 
8trong,t  exclusive  of  militia,  it  moved  forward  to  a  point  <ipon  the 
Great  Miami,  where  Fort  Hamilton  was  built,  the  first  in  the  pro- 
posed chain  of  fortresses.  This  being  completed,  the  troops 
Qtoved  on  forty-four  miles  farther,  and  on  the  12th  of  October 
commenced  Fort  Jefferson,  about  six  miles  south  of  tlie  town  of 
Greenville,  Darke  county.  On  the  24th  the  toilsome  march 
through  the  wilderness  began  again.  At  this  time  the  commander- 
in-chief,  whose  duties  through  the  summer  had  been  very  severe, 
was  sufTering  from  an  indisposition  which  was  by  turns*  i.i  his 
stoiAach,  lungs  and  limbs;  provisions  were  scarce,  the  roads  wet 
and  heavy,  the  troops  going  with  "  much  difficulty,"  seven  miles 
a  day;  the  militia  deserting  sixty  at  a  time.f  Thus  toiling  along, 
tlie  army,  rapidly  lessening  by  desertion,  sickness,  and  troops  sent 
to  arrest  deserters,  —  on  the  3d  of  November  reached  a  stream, 
twelve  yards  wide,  which  St.  Clair  supposed  to  be  the  St.  Mary 
of  the  Maumee,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  branch  of  the  Wabash, 
just  south  of  the  head  waters  of  the  stream  for  which  the  com- 
mander mistook  it.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  creek  the  army  now 
about  fourteen  hundred  strong,  encamped  in  two  lines.  .^^ ,.  ^  .,^^ 

The  right  wing, — says  St.  Clair,  in  bin  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  W^tr, 
after  the  battle, — composed  of  Butler's,  Clark's,  and  Patterson's  Bat- 
talions, commanded  by  Major  General  Buller,  formed  the  first  line,  and 
the  left  wing,  consisting  of  Bedinger's  and  Gailher's  battalions,  and  tho 
second  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke,  formed  the 
second  Una,  with  an  interval  between  them  of  about  seventy  yards, 
which  was  all  the  ground  would  allow.  The  right  flank  was  pretty  well 
secured  by  the  creek ;  a  steep  bank,  and  Faulkner's  corps,  some  of  the 
cavalry,  and  their  picquets,  covered  the  left  flank.  The  militia  were 
thrown  over  the  creek,  and  advanced  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
encamped  in  the  same  order.  There  were  a  few  Indians  who  appeared 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  but  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation, 
ou  the  advance  of  the  militia.    At  this  place,  which  I  judged  to  be  about 

*  American  State  Paperi,  xil.  37.  The  coit  per  ration  at  the  Fort  waa  aix  and  three- 
quarter  ninetiethi  of  a. dollar — at  the  itntion,  fifteen  and  one  quarter:  the  forme  had 
been  contracted  for. 

t  Thii  include!  the  garriiona  of  Porta  Waahington  and  Hamilton. — (St.  Clair'i  letter  of 
Octol>er6.    American  State  Papen,  v.  1?'^.) 
'  i  St.  Clair'i  Journal.    (American  State  Paper.,  ».  136-7.)       "*  yw^'  *«**»▼>«• 
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fifteen  miles  from  the  Miami  village,  I  determined  to  throw  up  a  slight 
work,  the  plan  of  which  was  concerted  that  evening  with  Major  Fergu- 
son, wherein  to  have  deposited  the  men's  knapsacks,  and  every  thing 
else  that  was  not  of  absolute  necessity,  and  to  havr  moved  on  to 
attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  the  first  regiment  was  come  up.  But 
they  did  not  permit  me  to  execute  either:  for,  on  the  4t!i,  about  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise,  and  when  the  men  had  just  been  dismissed  from 
parade,  (for  it  was  a  constant  practice  to  have  them  ail  under  arms  a  con- 
siderable time  before  daylight,)  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  militia. 
Those  gave  way  in  a  very  little  time  and  rushed  into  camp  through 
Major  Butler's  Battalion,  (which,  together  with  a  part  of  Clarke's,  they 
they  threw  into  considerable  disorder,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  both  those  officers,  was  never  altogether  remedied,)  the 
Indians  following  dose  at  their  heels.  The  fire,  however,  of  the  front 
line  checked  them ;  but  almost  instantly  a  very  heavy  attack  began  upon 
that  line ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  extended  to  the  second  likewise. 
The  great  weight  of  it  was  directed  against  the  centre  of  each,  where 
the  artillery  was  placed,  and  from  which  the  men  were  repeatedly 
driven  with  great  slaughter.  Finding  no  great  efTect  from  our  fire,  and 
confusion  beginning  to  spread  from  the  great  number  of  men  who  were 
falling  in  all  quarters,  it  became  necessary  to  try  what  could  be  done 
by  the  bayonet.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
make  a  charge  with  part  of  the  second  line,  and  to  turn  the  left  flank  of 
the  enemy.  This  was  executed  with  great  spirit.  The  Indians  iv- 
stanily  gave  way,  and  were  driven  back  three  or  four  hundred  yards ; 
but  for  want  of  a  suflScient  number  of  riflemen  to  pursue  this  advantage, 
they  soon  returned,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  to  give  back  in  tiieir 
turn.  At  this  moment  they  had  entered  our  camp  by  the  left  flank, 
having  pushed  back  the  troops  that  were  posted  there.  Another  charge 
was  made  here  by  the  second  regiment,  Butler's  and  C  larke's  battalions, 
with  equal  eflfect,  and  it  was  repeated  several  times  and  always  with 
success :  but  in  all  of  them  many  men  were  lost,  and  particularly  the 
officers,  which,  with  so  raw  troops,  was  a  loss  altogether  irremediable. 
In  that  I  just  spoke  of,  made  by  the  second  regiment  i^nd  Butler's  bat- 
talion. Major  Butler  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  every  office;  of  the 
second  regiment  fell  except  three,  one  of  which,  Mr.  Greaton.,  was  shot 
through  the  body. 

Our  artillery  being  now  silenced,  and  all  the  officers  killed  except 
Captain  Ford,  who  was  very  badly  wounded,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
army  fallen,  being  cut  ofl"  from  the  road,  it  became  necessary  to  attempt 
the  regaining;  it,  and  to  make  a  retreat,  if  possible.  To  this  purpose 
the  remains  of  the  army  was  formed  as  well  as  circumstances  woult! 
admit,  towards  the  right  of  the  encampment,  from  which,  by  the  way  of 
the  second  line,  another  charge  was  made  upon  the  enemy,  as  if  with 
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the  design  to  turn  their  right  flank,  but  in  fact,  to  gain  the  road.  This 
was  efl^ected,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  open,  the  militia  took  along  it,  fol- 
lowed by  the  troops ;  Major  Clarke,  with  his  battalion,  covering  the 
rear. 

The  retreat,  in  those  circumstances,  was,  you  may  be  sure,  a  very 
precipitate  one.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  flight.  The  camp  and  the  artillery 
were  abandoned ;  but  that  was  unavoidable ;  for  not  a  horse  was  left 
alive  to  have  drawn  it  off,  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  the 
most  disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is^  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
men  threw  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even  after  the  pursuit, 
which  continued  about  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found  the  road 
strewed  with  them  for  many  mi'es,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for, 
having  had  all  my  horses  killed,  and  being  mounted  upon  one  that  could 
not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  I  could  not  get  forward  myself;  and  the 
orders  I  sent  forward  either  to  halt  the  front,  or  to  prevent  the  men 
from  parting  with  their  arms,  were  unattended  to.  The  rout  conti- 
nued quite  to  Fort  Jeflferson,  twenty-nine  miles,  which  was  reached  a 
little  after  sun -setting.  The  action  began  about  half  an  hour  before 
sunrise,  and  tlie  retreat  firas  attempted  at  half  an  hour  afier  nine  o'clock. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded  ;  but 
Major  General  Butler,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oldham,  uf  the  militia. 
Major  Ferguson,  Major  Hart,  and  Major  Clarke,  are  among  the  former : 
Colonel  Sargent,  my  Adjutant  General,  ^Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke, 
Lieutenant  Coionel  Gibson,  Major  Butler,  and  the  Viscount  Malartie, 
w)io  served  me  as  an  Aid-de-camp,  are  among  the  latter;  <ipd  9  gre^t 
number  of  captains  and  subalterns  in  both.  trfr  vj:   ,v*    .,    ..  .: 

I  have  now,  sir,  finished  my  melancholy  tale  —  a  tale  that  will  be  felt 
sensibly  by  every  one  thai  has  sympathy  for  private  distress,  or  for  pub- 
lie  misfortune.  I  have  nothing,  sir,  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  troops, 
but  their  want  of  discipline,  which,  from  the  short  time  they  had  been 
in  service,  it  was  impossible  they  should  have  acquired,  and  which  ren- 
dered '/.  very  difficult,  when  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  to  reduce 
them  again  to  order,  and  is  one  reason  why  the  loss  has  fallen  so  heavy 
on  the  officers,  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  etTect  it.  Neither 
were  my  own  exertions  wanting :  but,  worn  down  with  illness,  and 
suffering  under  a  painful  disease,  unable  either  to  mount  or  dismount  a 
horse  without  assistance,  they  were  ^not  so  great  as  they  otherwise 
would,  and  perhaps  ought  to  have  been.  We  were  overpowered  by 
numbers ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  observe,  that,  though  com- 
posed of  so  many  different  species  of  troops,  the  i.'most  harmony  f  re- 
vailfld  through  the  whole  army  during  the  campaign.  \i  Foit  Jefier- 
son  I  found  the  first  regiment,  which  had  returned  from  the  service 
they  had  been  sent  upon,  without  either  overtaking  the  deserters,  or 
meeting  the  convoy  of  provisions.    I  am  not,  certain,  sir,  whether  I 
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■>uj;ht  to  consider  «he  absence  of  this  regiment  from  the  field  of  action, 
as  fortunate  or  otherwise.    I  incline  to  think  it  was  fortunate:  fih    I 
trery  much  doubt  whether,  had  it  been  in  the  action,  the  fortune  of  the 
day  had  been  itrned;  and,  if  it  had  not,  the  triumph  of  'he  enemy 
would  have  been  more  complete,  and  the  country  would  have  been  iles- 
titutc  of  every  means  of  defence.     Taking  a  view  of  the  situation  of 
our  broken  troops  at  Fort  Je^erson,  and  that  there  was  no  prov'sion 
in  the  fort,  I  called  upon  the  field  officers,  viz :  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Darke,  Major  Hamtramck,  Major  Zeigler,  and  Major  Gailher,  together 
with  the  Adjutant  General,  [Winthrop  Sargent,]  for  their  advice  what 
would  be  proper  further  to  be  done ;  and  it  was  their  unanimous  opiniort, 
that  the  addition  of  the  first  regiment,  unbroken  as  it  was,  did  not  put 
the  army  on  sj  respectable  a  foot  as  it  was  in  the  morning,  because  a 
great  part  of  it  was  now  unarmed ;  that  it  had  been  then  found  unequal 
to  the  enemy,  and  should  they  come  on,  which  was  possible,  would  be 
found  80  again  :  that  the  troops  could  not  be  i.^rown  iiito  the  fort,  both 
because  it  was  too  small,  and  that  there  were  no  provisions  in- it;  that 
provisions  were  known  to  be  upon  the  road,  at^he  distance  of  one,  or  at 
most  two  marches  :  that,  therefore,  it  woula  be  more  proper  to  move 
without  loss  of  time,  to  meet  the  provisionn,  when  the  mm  might  have 
the  soonev   an  opportunity  of  some  refreshment,  and  that  a  proper 
detachment  might  be  sent  b?ck  with  it,  to  have  it  safely  depisited  in  the 
fort.     This  advice  was  accepted,  and  the  army  was  put  in  motion  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  marched  all  night,  and  the  succeeding  day  net  with  a 
quantity  of  flour.     Part  of  It  was  distributed  immediately,  part  taken 
back  to  supply   the  army  on  the  march  to  Fort  H:::.ultf/n,  and  the 
remainder,  about  fifty  htrse  loads,  sent  forward  to  Fort  JefFirson.     The 
next  day  a  drove  of  cattle  was  met  with  for  the  same  place,  and  I  have 
information  that  both  got  in.    The  wounded,  w'.io  had  byen  left  at  that 
place,  were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  Fort  Washiiigtot  by  the  return 
horses. 

I  have  said,  sir,  in  a  former  part  of  this  letf.r,  tliat  we  were  over- 
powered by  numbers.  Of  that,  however,  I  have  nt»  other  evidence 
but  the  weight  of  t'sa  are,  which  was  always  a  most  ?x«ii«lly  one,  and 
generally  delivered  from  the  ground— few  of  the  enemy  showing  them- 
selves afoot,  except  when  they  were  charg-ad ;  and  that,  in  a  few 
minutes  our  whole  camp,  which  extended  above  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  lenjth,  was  entirely  surrounded  and  attacked  en  all  quarters. 
The  loss,  sir,  the  public  has  sustained  by  the  fall  of  so  mj-ny  officers, 
particularly  General  Butler  and  Major  Ferguso  .,  cannot  be  too  much 
regretted;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  that  will  alleviate  the  misfortune 
in  some  measure,  that  all  of  them  fell  most  gallantly  doing  their  duty. 
I  have  had  very  particular  obligations  to  many  of  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  survivors,  but  to  none  more  than  Colonel  Sargent.     He  has  dis- 
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charged  the  various  duties  of  his  office  with  zeal,  with  exactness,  and 
with  intelligence,  and  on  all  occasions  afforded  me  every  assistance  iu 
his  power,  which  I  have  also  experienced  from  my  aid-de-camp.  Lieu- 
tenant Denny,  and  the  Viscount  Malartie,  who  served  with  me  in  the 
station  as  a  volunteer.* 

To  this  description  by  the  commander,  we  add  the  following 
sketch  by  a  subordinate  actor  in  the  scene,  whose  account  brings 
vividly  to  view  the  confusion  both  of  the  battle  and  flight. 

On  the  fourth  [of  November]  at  daybreak,  I  began  to  prepare  for 
returning  [to  Fort  Washington,t]  and  had  got  about  lialf  my  luggage 
on  my  horse,  when  the  firing  commenced.  We  were  encamped  just 
within  the  lines,  on  the  right.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  Kentucky 
militia.  Almost  instantaneously  the  small  remnant  of  them  that  escaped 
broke  through  the  line  near  us,  and  this  line  gave  way.  Followed  by  a 
tremendous  fire  t'rom  the  enemy,  they  passed  me.  I  threw  my  bridle 
over  a  stump,  from  which  a  tent  pole  had  been  cut,  aud  followed  a  short 
distance,  when  finding  the  troops  had  halted,  I  returned  and  brought 
my  horse  a  little  farther.  I  was  now  between  the  fires,  and  finding  the 
troops  giving  way  again,  was  obliged  to  leave  him  a  second  time.  As 
I  quitted  him  he  was  shot  down,  and  I  fdt  rather  glad  of  it,  as  I  con- 
cluded that  now  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  share  in  the  engagement.  My 
inexperience  prompted  me  to  calculate  on  our  forces  being  far  superior 
to  any  that  the  savages  could  assemble,  and  that  we  should  soon  have 
the  pleasure  of  driving  them.  Not  more  than  five  minutes  had  yet 
elapsed,  when  a  soldier  near  mc  had  his  arin  swinging  with  a  wound. 
I  requested  his  arms  and  accoutrements,  as  he  was  unable  to  use  them, 
promising  to  return  them  to  him,  and  commenced  firing.  The  smoke 
was  settled  down  to  about  within  three  feet  of  the  ground,  but  I  gen- 
erally put  one  knee  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  rest  from  behind  a  tree, 
waited  the  appearance  of  an  Indian's  heau  from  behind  his  cover,  or 
for  one  to  run  and  change  his  position.  Before  I  was  convinced  of  my 
mistaken  calculations,  the  battle  was  half  over  ant*  I  had  become  famil- 
iarized to  the  scene.  Hearing  the  firing  at  one  time  unusually  brisk 
near  the  rear  of  the  left  wing,  I  crossed  the  encampineut.  Two  levy 
officers  were  just  ordering  a  ctisrge.  I  had  fired  away  my  ammunition, 
and  some  of  the  bands  of  my  musket  had  flown  off.  I  picked  up 
another,  and  a  cartridge  box  nearly  full,  and  pushed  forward  witb  about 
thirty  others.  The  Indians  ran  to  the  right,  where  there  was  a  small 
ravine  filled  with  logs.  I  bent  my  course  after  them,  and  on  looking 
round,  found  I  was  wiih  only  seven  or  eight  men,  the  others  having 

*  AmeHcan  State  Papers,  t.  137. 
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kept  straight  forward,  and  halted  about  thirty  yards  off.  We  halted 
also,  and  being  so  near  to  where  the  savages  lay  concealed,  the  second 
fire  from  them  left  me  standing  alone.  My  cover  was  a  small  sugar 
tree  or  beech,  scarcely  large  enough  to  hide  me.  I  fired  away  all 
my  ammunition;  I  am  uncertain  whether  with  any  effect  or  not. 
I  then  looked  for  the  party  near  me,  and  saw  them  retreating  and  half 
■way  back  to  the  lines.  I  followed  them  running  my  best,  and  was 
soon  in.  By  this  time  our  artillery  had  been  taken,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  first  or  second  time,  and  our  troops  h!<d  just  retaken  it,  and 
were  charging  the  enemy  across  the  creek  in  front ;  and  some  person 
told  me  to  look  at  an  Indian  running  with  one  of  our  kegs  ol"  powder, 
but  I  did  not  see  him.  There  were  about  thirty  of  our  men  and  offi- 
cers lying  scalped  around  the  pieces  of  artillery.  It  appeared  that  the 
Indians  had  not  been  in  a  hurry,  for  their  hair  was  all  skinned  off." 

Daniel  Bonham,  a  young  man  raised  by  my  uncle  and  brought  up 
with  me,  and  whom  I  regarded  as  a  brother,  had  by  this  time  received 
a  shot  through  his  hips,  and  was  unable  to  walk.     I  procured  a  horse 
and  got  him  on.     My  uncle  had  received  a  ball  near  his  wrist  that 
lodged  near  his  elbow.    The  ground  was  literally  covered  with  dead 
and  dying  men,  and  the  commander  gave  orders  to  take  the  way — 
perhaps  they  had  been  given  more  explicitly.     Happening  to  see  my 
uncle,  he  told  me  that  a  retreat  was  ordered,  and  that  I  must  do  the  best 
I  could,  and  take  care  of  myself.     Bonham  insisted  that  he  had  a  better 
chance  of  escaping  than  I  had,  and  urged  me  to  look  to  ray  own  safety 
alone.     I  found  the  troops  pressing  like  a  drove  of  bullocks  to  the  right. 
I  saw  an  oflScer  whom  I  took  to  be  Lieutenant  Morgan,  an  aid  to  Gen- 
eral Butler,  with  six  or  eight  men,  start  on  a  run  a  little  to  the  left  of 
where  I  was.    I  immediately  ran  and  fell  in  with  them.     In  a  short 
distance  we  were  so  suddenly  among  the  Indians,  who  were  not  ap- 
apprised  of  our  object,  that  they  opened  to  us,  and  ran  to  the  right  and 
left  without  firing.    I  think  about  two  hundred  of  our  men  passed 
through  them  before  they  fired,  except  a  chance  shot.     When  we  had 
proceeded  about  two  miles,  mo^t  of  those  mounted  had  passed  me.     A 
boy  had  been  thrown  or  fell  off  a  horse,  and  begged  my  assistance.     I 
ran,  pulling  him  along  about  two  miles  further,  until  I  had  become 
nearly  exhausted.     Of  the  last  two  horses  in  the  rear,  one  carried  two 
men,   and  the  other  three.     I  made  an  exertion  and  threw  him  on 
behind  the  two  men.     The  Indians  followed  but  about  half  a  mile 
further.     The  boy  was  thrown  off  some  time  after,  but  escaped  and  got 
in  safely.     My  friend  Bonham  I  did  not  see  on  the  retreat,  but  undei- 
stood  he  was  thrown  off  about  this  place,  and  lay  on  the  left  of  the 
trace,  where  he  was  found  in  the  winter  and  was  buried.    I  took  the 
cramp  violently  in  my  thighs,  and  couli'   scarcely  walk,  until  I  got 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  rear,  where  the  Indians  were  tomahawk- 
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ing  the  old  and  wounded  men  ;  and  I  stopped  here  to  tie  my  pocket 
handkerchief  around  a  man's  wounded  knee.  I  saw  the  Indians  close 
in  pursuit  at  this  time,  and  for  a  moment  my  spirits  sunk,  and  I  felt  in 
despair  for  my  safety.  I  considered  whether  I  should  leave  the  road, 
or  whether  I  was  capable  of  any  further  exertion.  If  I  left  the  road, 
the  Indians  were  in  plain  sight  and  could  easily  overtake  me.  I  threw 
the  shoes  off  my  feet,  and  the  coolness  of  the  ground  seemed  to  revive 
me.  I  again  began  a  trot,  and  recollect  that,  when  a  bend  in  the  road 
offered,  and  I  got  before  half  a  dozen  persons,  I  thought  it  would 
occupy  some  time  for  the  enemy  to  massacre  them,  before  my  turn 
would  come.  By  the  time  I  had  got  to  Stillwater,  about  eleven  miles, 
I  had  gained  the  centre  of  the  flying  troops,  and,  like  them,  came  to  a 
walk.  I  fell  in  with  Lieutenant  Shaumburg,  who,  I  think,  was  the  only 
officer  |of  artillery  that  got  away  unhurt,  with  Corporal  Mott,  and  a 
woman  who  was  called  red-headed  Nance.  The  latter  two  weie  both 
crying.  Mott  was  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  wife,  and  Nance  that  of  an 
infant  child.  Shaumburg  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  hung  on  Mott's 
arm.  I  carried  his  fusee  and  accoutrement?,  and  led  Nance ;  and  in 
this  sociabln  way  we  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson  a  little  after  sunset. 

The  commander-in-chief  had  ordered  Colonel  Darke  to  press  for- 
ward to  the  convoyd  of  provisions,  and  hurry  them  on  to  the  army. 
Major  Truman,  Captain  Sedan  and  my  uncle  were  setting  forward  with 
him.  A  number  of  soldiers,  and  packhoraemen  on  foot,  and  myself 
among  them,  joiaed  them.  We  came  on  a  few  miles,  when  all,  over- 
come with  fatigue,  agreed  to  halt.  DariuK  Curtus  Orcutt,*  a  packhorse 
master,  had  stolen  at  Jefferson  one  pocket  full  of  flour  and  the  other 
full  of  beef.  One  of  the  men  had  a  kettle,  and  one  Jacob  Fowler  and 
myself  groped  about  in  the  dark,  until  we  found  some  water,  where 
a  tree  had  been  blown  out  of  root.  We  made  a  kettle  of  soup,  of 
which  I  got  a  small  portion  among  the  many.  It  was  then  concluded 
as  there  was  a  bend  in  the  road  a  few  miles  further  on,  that  the  Indians 
might  undertake  to  intercept  us  there,  and  we  decamped  and  travelled 
about  four  or  five  miles  further.  I  had  got  a  rifle  and  ammunition  at 
Jefferson,  from  a  wounded  militiaman,  an  old  acquaintance,  to  bring  in. 
A  sentinel  was  set,  and  we  lay  down  and  slept,  until  the  governor 
came  up  a  few  hours  afterward.  I  think  I  never  slept  so  profoundly. 
I  could  hardly  get  awake,  after  I  was  on  my  feet.  On  the  day  before 
the  defeat,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  The  flats  were  now 
filled  with  water  frozen  over,  the  ice  as  thick  as  a  knife  blade.  I  was 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  with  my  feet  knocked  to  pieces  against  the  roots 
in  the  night,  and  splashing  through  the  ice  without  shoes.    In  the  morn- 

\  *  Otcutt'i  packhories  were  branded  D.  C.  O.,  and  it  waa  a  standing  joke,  when  any  one 
%fked  what  die  brand  meant,  to  aniwer  that  D.  C.  itood  for  Darby  Carey,  and  the  round 
0  for  bia  wife. 
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ing  we  got  to  a  camp  of  packhorsemen,  and  amongst  them  I  got  a 
doughboy  or  water-diimpling,  and  proceeded.  We  got  within  aeven 
miles  of  Hamilton  on  thia  day,  and  arrived  there  aoou  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixth.*  »  i- •k-i,^'\^s!H  *'''.  -   '.  ■:-  i     ■n-'ii^'''i.»i  '.^cv  v^;tff 

Thus  were  all  the  plans,  hopes  and  labors  of  Washington,  Knox 
and  St.  Clair,  in  reference  to  the  Indian  campaign,  in  one  day, 
overthrown.  The  savages,  again  victorious,  could  neither  be  ex- 
pected to  make  terms  or  exercise  forbearance;  and  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  frontier  there  were  but  few  that  did  not  feel 
anxiety,  terror,  or  despair.f    In  its  effects^   this  was  a  second 

*  I).  Vancleve,  in  American  Pioneer,  ii.  150. 

+  We  give  in  illuitration  the  fo\lomng.—Repre»entalion  from  the  inhabitontt  of 
the  town  of  Pittiburg,  dated,  Pitltburgh,  Detember  lUh,il9l — Sir:  In  consequence  of 
the  late  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the  campaign  to  the  Wsitward,  the  inhabitant*  of  th« 
town  of  Pittiburg  have  convened,  and  appoin'>id  ui  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing your  Excellency.  The  late  disaster  of  the  army  roust  greatly  effect  the  safety 
of  this  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  enemy  will  now  come  forward,  and  with 
more  spirit,  and  greater  numbers,  than  they  ever  did  before,  for  success  will  give  con- 
fidence and  secure  allies. 

We  seriously  apprehend  that  the  Six  Nations,  heretofore  wavering,  will  now  avow 
themselves ;  at  least  their  young  men  will  come  to  war.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Indian* 
at  present  hostile,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  defenceless  situation  of  this  town, 
t  uring  the  late  war  tliere  was  a  garrison  at  this  place,  though,  even  then,  there  was  not 
■n:-h  a  combinatio  .  ofthe  savage  nations,  nor  so  much  to  be  dreaded  fivm  them.  At 
present,  we  have  neither  garrison,  arms,  nor  ammunition  to  dcAnd  the  place.  If  the 
enemy  should  be  disposed  to  pursae  the  blow  they  have  given,  which  it  is  morally  certain 
they  will,  they  would,  in  our  situation,  find  it  easy  to  destroy  us ;  and,  should  this  place 
be  lost,  the  whole  country  is  open  to  them,  and  must  be  abandoned. — A.  Tannehiil  and 
others,  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Memorial  from  the  inhabUante  of  the  count]/  of  Weelmortland,  Wtuhington,  Fayette, 
and  AUegMany,  to  the  Governor  of  Penneylvania: — To  his  Excellency  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Esq.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania:— Your  Excellency  is  well  aware 
of  the  great  extent  of  our  fi-ontier ;  and,  when  you  consider  the  high  degree  of 
spirit  which  the  savages,  animated  by  two  successive  victories,  entertain,  you  may  more 
easily  conceive,  than  we  can  describ:),  the  fears  which  pervade  the  breasfn  of  those  men, 
women  and  children,  who  are  more  immediately  subject  to  their  barbarities  and  depreda- 
tions. Had  the  people  a  sufficiency  of  arms  in  their  hands,  they  might,  in  some  measure, 
de<bnd  themselves  until  the  General  Government,  to  whose  care  the  common  defence  i* 
entrusted,  should  adopt  efficient  step*  for  that  purpoie.  At  the  same  time,  we  beg  leave 
to  state  to  your  Excellency,  what  occur*  to  u*  a*  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  mode. 
When  the  extent  of  country  to  be  protected  i*  taken  into  view,  we  conceive  that  eight 
hundred  effective  men  will  not  be  deemed  more  than  sufficient.  They  dioold  be  aetrve 
partisans,  under  experienced  officers,  and  provided  with  good  rifles,  to  suit  the  grand 
object  of  meeting  the  enemy  upon  equal  terms ;  of  scouting,  and  giving  the  alarm  when 
needful.  Such  a  body  should  have  encouragement  proportioned  to  the  price  of  commoa 
labor  in  this  country,  which  averages  at  fifty  shillings  per  month,  as  the  pay  allowed  to 

^  In  Braddock's  battle  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  men,  seven  hundred  and  fourteen 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  in  St.  Clair>*,  of  fourteen  hundred  men,  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-four :  of  Braddock's  officers,  eighty-six  in  number,  sixty-three  were  killed  an^!^ 
wounded ;  of  St.  Clair's,  sixty-one  out  of  about  an  equal  number,  (8$  to  90.) 
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Braddock's  defeat,  was  it  so  in  its  causes  f  General  Knox  as- 
signed as  the  chief  reasons  of  St.  Clair's  overthrow, — 1st,  the  defi- 
ciency of  good  troops :  2d,  the  want  of  appropriate  training  among 
those  he  (St.  Clair)  had :  3d,  the  lateness  of  the  season.*  The 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  examined  the 
matter,  upon  the  8th  of  May  1792  reported  the  causes  of  the 
catastrophe  of  Ae  previous  November  to  have  been,  in  their 
opinion, —  Ist,  the  delay  in  preparing  estimates,  &c.,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontiers,  and  the  late  passage  of  the  Act  (March  3d,) 
for  that  purpose :  2d,  the  delay  caused  by  the  neglects  in  the 
Quartermaster's  departme  it:  3d,  the  lateness  of  the  season  when 
the  expedition  was  commenced  :  and,  4th,  the  want  of  discipline 
and  experience  in  the  troops.  This  Committee  also  expressly 
declared  General  St.  Clair  free  of  all  blame  in  relation  to  every 
thing  both  before  and  during  the  action,  t  Will  the  causes  thus 
assigned  fully  explain  the  defeat?  In  answer  it  may  be  observed, 
even  by  one  wholly  ignorant  of  military  matters,  that  the  late  pas- 
sage of  an  act  of  Congress, — the  want  of  proper  measures  by  the 
Quartermaster,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  were  obviously  not 
among  the  leading  causes  of  the  rout  of  November  4th,  1791 ; 
these  things  might  have  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan 
for  erecting  a  fort  at  the  Miami  Village,  even  had  St.  Clair  been 

the  troops  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  a  sufflcient  inducement  to  able  bodied  mm, 
possessing  the  requisite  qualifications.  We  suggest  these  gentril  ideas  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  local  circumstances,  which  they  who  are  at  a  distance^  Mnacqnainted  with  the 
actual  situation  of  the  western  country,  cannot  so  well  perceive,  It  is  not  our  wish  to 
enter  into  a  minute  detail,  being  convinced  that  your  Excellency  is  not  only  flilly  ac- 
quainted with,  but  feelingly  alive  to,  those  impressnons,  which  a  state  such  as  ours  must 
give  rise  to ;  nor  can  we  apply  to  any  person  more  proper  thrji  yourself  to  procure  that 
assistance  which  it  requires. 

From  the  Repreientativei  of  the  County  of  Ohio  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  .—Sir : 
The  alarming  intelligence  lately  received,  of  the  defeat  of  the  amy  in  the  western  conn- 
try,  fills  our  minds  with  dresdfiil  fears  and  apprehensions,  ooBoeraing  the  safety  of  onr 
fellow -citizens  in  the  county  we  represent,  and  wo  confidently  hope  will  be  an  excuse  to 
your  Excellency,  whose  zeal  has  been  so  fVequently  evinced  in  behalf  of  the  distreescd 
frontier  counties,  for  the  request  we  are  now  compelled  to  make.  In  the  course  of  last 
year,  upwards  of  fifty  of  our  people  were  killed,  and  a  great  part  of  onr  country  pltt.ider- 
ed,  notwithsUnding  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  who  joined  the  Virginians  in 
our  defence.  The  success  of  the  Indians  in  their  late  engagement  with  General  St. 
Clair,  will,  no  doubt,  render  them  more  daring  and  bold  in  their  fliture  incursions  and 
attacks  upon  our  defenceless  inhabitants ;  those  adjoining  the  county  of  Harrison,  extend- 
ing a  hundred  miles ;  covering  the  county  of  Monongalia ;  and  we  conceive  that  not  leas 
than  sixty  or  seventy  men  will  be  sufficient  to  defend  them.  Through  you,  sir,  we  beg 
leave  to  request  diis  assistance.    (American  State  Papers,  v.  216,  216.  232.) 


*  American  State  Papers,  v.  198. 
t  American  State  Papers,  xii.  38,  39. 
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victorious  on  that  day,  but  they  did  not  cause  his  defeat.  Was  it 
then  the  want  of  good  troops?  We  think  a  re-perusal  of  the 
General's  letter  will  show  that  his  troops  were  not  worthless  by 
any  means ;  the  action  began  about  six  o'clock,*  and  lasted  till 
half-past  nine,  —  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  undisci- 
plined troops,  unless  they  had  possessed  at  least  the  raw  material 
of  soldiers,  and  had  been  men  who,  well  situated,  would  have 
done  wdl.  However  much,  then,  the  troops  may  have  been 
wanting  in  a  proper  training,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  this  alone 
would  not  explain  the  fortune  of  the  day  unless  the  enemy  had 
been  present  in  overwhelming  numbers ;  and  such  was  not  proba- 
bly the  case,  the  best  evidence  we  have  going  to  show  that  the 
Indians  were  but  about  1000  in  number,t  while  the  Americans 
were  1400.  Leaving  then  the  reasons  officially  assigned,  we  sug- 
gest that  to  the  reader  ignorant  of  military  science  it  seems  that 
two  striking  causes  of  the  melancholy  result  are  unnoticed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Committee  of  Congress:  viz.,  the  sur- 
prise by  tlie  Indians,  who  were  in  no  degree  expected  by  the 
army ;  and  the  confusion  introduced  at  the  outset  by  the  flying 
militia.  Had  the  attack  been  expected,  the  troops  prepared,  all 
chance  of  confusion  avoided,  and  had  the  very  able  ofEcers  who 
commanded  been  obeyed, — with  all  the  disadvantage  of  raw 
troops,  the  event  might  have  been,  probably  would  have  been, 
wholly  different.  We  are  then  led  to  ask,  how  it  happened  that 
the  troops  were  surprised :  —  were  proper  measures  tiken  to  guard 
against  surprise?  —  The  militia,  as  St.  Clair  says,  werer"a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  main  army,  and  beyond  the  creek ; 
still  farther  in  advance  was  Captain  Slough,  who,  with  a  volunteer 
party  of  regulars,  went  out  to  reconnoitre ;  and  orders  had  been 
^ven  Colonel  Oldham  who  commanded  the  militia  to  have  the 
woods  thoroughly  examined  by  the  scouts  and  patrols,  as  Indians 
were  known  to  be  hanging  about  the  outskirts  of  the  army. 
In  all  this  St.  Clair  seems  to  have  done  his  entire  duty  as  far  as 
sickness  would  permit  him ;  could  he  have  seen  in  person  to  the 
essential  steps  it  would  have  been  better.  During  the  night  Cap- 
tain Slough,  who  was  a  mile  beyond  the  militia,  found  so  large  a 

*  Norember  4th,  •unrise  it  about  half  after  aii. 

t  American  State  Paper*,  xii.  37. — The  Secretary  of  War  in  December  1791,  oitimated 
the  Indiana  at  3000,  but  the  Committee  of  the  following  May,  having  hia  and  otlier  evi- 
dence cut  the  number  down  to  1040. — American  State  Papers,  t,  198. — American  State 
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body  of  savages  gathering  about  him,  that  he  fell  back  and 
reported  his  observations  to  General  Butler.  But  the  General,  for 
reasons  unexplained,*  made  no  dispositions  in  consequence  of  this 
information,  and  did  not  report  it  to  the  Commander-in-chief. — 
Colonel  Oldham  also  obeyed  his  orders,  the  woods  were  searched, 
and  the  presence  of  the  enemy  detected,  but  he  too  reported, 
through  Captain  Slough,  to  General  Butler,  beyond  whom  the 
information  did  not  go.f  The  consequence  was  that  in  the  morn- 
ing the  army  was  taken  unawares  and  unprepared.  But  even  thus 
taken  there  was  a  great  chance  of  victory  for  the  United  States 
troops,  had  they  not  been  thrown  into  disorder  at  the  outset  by  the 
flight  of  the  militia ;  and  this  leads  us  to  notice  the  coincidence  of 
common  sense  uninformed  by  technical  kn(  ledge,  with  practiced 
military  skill,  for  both  (after  Harmar's  experience  of  1790  with 
the  western  militia,) — would  have  forbidden  the  step  taken  by  St. 
Clair,  when  he  posted  his  militia  in  a  body  in  front  of  the  other 
troops.  The  experience  of  Hardin,  under  Harmar,  had  demon- 
strated that  militia  could  not  be  trusted  as  a  military  force  opposed 
to  Indians,  however  brave  the  individuals ;  as  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  their  untrustworthiness  as  troops,  when  opposed  to 

*  He  wai  killed  in  the  battle.  St  Clair  and  Butler  were  not  on  good  termi  at  the 
time.  (St.  Cloir'B  Narrative,  31  to  36.)  Various  stories  are  told  as  to  General  Butler's 
death :  some  (see  John  Johnston's  paper  in  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  ii.  399,)  say  he 
was  killed  by  a  son  of  his  own,  a  half-breed  Shawanese  chief;  Stone  (Life  of  Brant,  ii. 
310,)  says  he  was  badly  wounded,  and  being  loft  on  tho  field  asked  Simon  Girty  to  kill 
him,  but  that  he  refUsed,  and  an  Indian  then  put  him  out  of  his  pair. ;  taking  his  scalp 
and  heart  as  trophies ;  — others  (Butler's  Kentucky,  204)  say  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
into  the  American  camp,  and  there,  while  his  wounds  were  being  dressed,  killed  by  an 
Indian,  who  in  his  turn  was  instantly  slain.  This  last  account  seems  to  be  disproved  by 
J.  Mation  who  says,  that  in  the  following  winter,  when  Wilkinson  sent  a  party,  (of  which 
he  waa  one,)  to  the  field  of  St.  Clair's  defeat,  they  found,  as  was  thought,  Butler's  body 
"in  the  thickestof  the  carnage.  "—(Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  ii.  31.)  Colonel  Semple, 
however,  (St.  Clair's  Narrative,  321)  deposes  that  he  saw  four  soldiers  putting  General 
Butler,  after  his  fkll,  into  a  blanket.  General  Butler  had  been  an  Indian  trader  at  an 
early  day  {  the  "  Letters  of  an  Amerioac  Planter  "  contaip  x  map  of  the  Scioto,  taken 
from  his  Journal ;  it  gives  the  names  of  eight  Indian  towns  on  the  upper  Scioto ;  tbey 
were  Mamaconiink,  Packshenoses,  Maquechaick,  Blue  Jacket's  town,  Pecowick,  Kis- 
poko,  Waccachalla,  and  ChillichaCee :  these  were  on  Deer  Creek,  Alleman  Creek,  be, 

i  Deposition  of  Captain  Slough  in  St.  Clair's  Narrative,  213  to  319.~Marshall>s  Ken- 
tucky, i.  380.— St.  Clair's  report  P.  S.  in  American  State  Papers,  v.  138.  (Slough  is  mis- 
printed Hough.)  There  was  an  Indian  camp  three  quarter*  of  a  mile  in  extent  in  advance 
of  the  position  of  the  militia.  (See  report  of  February  1791,  in  Dillon's  Indiana,  i.  308.) 
Oldham  and  Slough  were  convinced  the  army  would  be  attacked  in  the  morning,  (St. 
Clair's  Narrative,  pp.  216, 217 ;)  yet  Oldham  took  no  measures  <n  consequence,  and  sent 
his  report  to  St.  Clair  in  a  very  indifferent  way,  and  through  others.  He  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  Had  St.  Clair  received  his  account  he  says  he  should  have  attacked  the  Indians. 
(Narrative,  136.) 
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regulars  had  been  experiraentally  proved :  —  •  and  common  sense, 
if  free,  unfettered  by  technical  rules,  would  we  think  have  pre- 
vented St.  Clair  placing  his  militia  as  he  did.  With  this  we  say 
skill  agrees,  for  we  find,  John  Armstrong,  the  victor  of  Kittaning, 
and  an  experienced  Indian  warrior  saying,  —  ''placing  the  militia 
in  a  body  over  the  brook,  permit  me  to  say,  was  an  unwarrantable 
step,  where  two  or  three  small  pickets  would  have  seived  a  better 
purpose."!  And  he  adds,  in  words  which  suggest  a  third  real 
cause  of  defeat, — 

<<  It  seems  probable,  that  too  much  attachment  to  regular  or  mili- 
tary rule,  or  a  too  great  confidence  in  the  artillery  (which  it  seems 
formed  part  of  the  lines,  and  had  a  tendency  to  render  the  troops 
stationary,)  must  have  been  the  motives,  which  led  tc  the  adopted 
order  of  action.  I  call  it  adopted,  because  the  General  does  not 
speak  of  having  intended  any  other,  whereby  he  presented  a  large 
and  visible  object,  perhaps  in  close  orders  too,  to  an  enemy  near 
enough  to  destroy,  but  from  their  known  modes  of  action  compara- 
,  tively  invisible :  whereby  we  may  readily  infer,  that  five  hundred 
Indians  were  fully  sufficient  to  do  us  all  the  injury  we  have  sus- 
tained, nor  can  I  conceive  them  to  have  been  many  more.  But  tra- 
gical as  the  event  has  been,  we  have  this  consolation,  that  during 
the  action  our  officers  and  troops  discovered  great  bravery,  and  that 
the  loss  of  a  battle  is  not  always  the  loss  of  the  cause.  In  vain, 
however,  may  we  expect  success  against  our  present  adversaries, 
without  taking  a  few  lessons  from  them,  which  I  thought  Ameri- 
cans had  learned  long  ago.  The  principles  of  their  military  action 
are  rational,  and  therefore  oflen  successful.  We  must  in  a  degree 
take  a  similar  method  in  order  to  counteract  them." 

If  these  views  are  sound,  there  was  no  such  neglect  on  St. 
Clair's,  as  there  was  on  Braddock's  part ;  no  overweening  self- 
.  onfidence,  or  disregard  of  sound  advice ;  there  was  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  to  excuse  the  abuse  and  persecution  to  which  he 
was  afterwards  subjected;  but  there  was,  1st,  apparent  neglect  on 
the  part  of  General  Butler  and  Colonel  Oldham,  leading  to  a  sur- 
prise ;  2d,  a  mistaken  position  assigned  the  militia  by  St.  Clair, 

*  BTilitit  men,  like  the  membere  of  a  mob,  want  that  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  col- 
lectire  force  of  the  troop  which  raataina  the  regular  wldier;  each  man,  however  brave, 
linowi  himaelf  nnable  alone  to  oppoie  the  enemy,  and  he  foela  for  the  moment  at  if  he 
were  dene. 

t  Armitrong'i  letter  of  December  23d,  1T9I,  to  Wuhington.— Sparka'  Waahingtoo, 
1.  SS3.— Note. 
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in  accordance  with  the  maxims  of  most  officers  of  the  day :  and 
3d,  a  nei'illess  adherence  to  military  rules  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, which  made  his  force  a  target  for  the  Indians  to 
shoot  at.* 

One  circumstance  connected  with  this  battle,  and  one  of  no 
inconsi  lerable  interest,  has  been  but  lately  brought  to  light,  and 
may  even  now,  perhaps,  be  doubted ;  it  is  the  presence  of  Joseph 
Brant,  Thayendanegea,  —  the  great  Captain  of  the  Mohawks. 
Until  this  was  announced  in  1838,  by  Colonel  Stone  in  his  life  of 
that  Chieftain,  the  Little  Turtle,  Mechecunnaqua,  Chief  of  the 
Miamis,  had  been  universally  regarded  as  the  leader  at  St.  Clair's, 
as  he  had  been  at  Harmar's,  defeat.  Mr.  Stone's  information  was 
derived  from  Brant's  family ;  but  as  there  might  have  been  error 
in  the  tradition,  —  as  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  should  have 
been  there,  and  no  whisper  L  '"^  any  source  have  got  abroad  in  all 
the  time  since  elapsed ,  —  as  he  had  been  before  and  was  after- 
wards a  messenger  and  advocate  of  peace, —  and  as  to  believe  him 
at  St.  Clair's  defeat  would  be  to  believe  him  guilty  of  needless 
disguise  and  deception,  —  we  cannot  but  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  tale  told  Mr.  Stone. f  But  whoever  led  the  savage  forces,  led 
them  with  ability  and  valor,  and  in  no  recorded  battle  did  the  sons 
of  the  forest  ever  show  themselves  better  warriors. 

It  was  on  November  4fh  that  the  battle  took  place ;  on  the  8th 
the  remains  of  the  army  reached  Fort  Washington ;  on  the  9th  St. 
Clair  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  on  the  12th  of  December 
the  information  was  communicated  to  Congress ;  and  on  the  26th 
of  December  General  Knox  laid  before  the  President  two  reports, 
the  second  of  which  contained  suggestions  as  to  future  operations. 
Afler  noticing  the  policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  native 
tribes,  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  preserve  peace,  and  the  justice 
of  the  United  States  claim,  the  Secretary  proceeds,  — 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  principles  of  justice  as  well  as  policy, 
and  it  may  be  added,  the  principles  of  economy,  all  combine  to  dictate, 
that  an  adequate  military  force  should  be  raised  as  soon  as  possible,  placed 
upon  the  frontiers,  and  disciplined  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service, 
in  order  to  meet,  with  the  prospect  of  success,  the  greatest  probable 
combinalioD  of  the  Indian  eneaiy. 

Although  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  force  to  be  raised  should 

*  Wayne  and  Harrison,  ai  all  know,  avoided  this  Uovble  by  their  open  order  of  battle, 
i  Stone'!  Brant,  ii.  313. 
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bfl  employed,  connot  b«  pointed  out  with  propriety  at  ihii  time,  at  it  will 
depend  on  the  ciroumatancea  of  the  moment,  yet  it  raiy  not  be  improper 
to  observe,  that,  upon  a  review  of  the  merits  of  the  main  object  of  the 
late  campaign,  to  wit  :  the  eilnbliihmcnt  of  a  alrong military  post  at  the 
Miami  village,  with  the  neceanary  poata  of  communication,  the  neccaaity 
and  propriety  thereof  remain  the  same  ;  th»t  thia  ncceaaity  will  probably 
eontinua  until  we  ahall  be  poaieaaed  of  the  poata  upon  Lake  Michigan, 
of  Detroit,  and  Niagara,  withheld  from  ua  by  Great  Britain,  contrary  to 
treaty.  Without  remarking  upon  the  principlea  of  this  conduct,  it  may 
be  obaerved  generally,  thai  every  arrangement  in  the  power  of  ihe  Uni- 
ted Statee,  for  eatabliehing  the  tranquility  of  the  frontiers,  will  be  inferior 
Ui  the  posieaaion  of  aaid  poata.  That  it  is,  however,  considered,  that, 
if  the  aaid  posts  were  in  our  possession,  wa  ought  also  to  have  a  strong 
post  at  the  Miami  village,  in  order  to  render  the  protection  effectual,  and 
(hat  the  posts  above-mentioned  will  require  garriaons  whenaoever  they 
ahall  be  given  up. 

The  aubacriber  having  deliberately  contemplated  the  present  state  of 
affairs  upon  the  frontiers,  from  the  south  to  the  north,  having  recurred 
to  the  paat  in  order  to  estimate  the  probable  future  evenU,  finds  himself 
eonsUained  by  his  public  duly,  although  with  great  reluctance,  to  elate, 
as  the  result  of  hie  judgment,  that  the  public  service  requires  an  incrtase 
of  the  military  force,  according  to  the  following  arrangement : 

That  the  military  establishment  of  the  United  States  shall,  during  the 
pleasure  of  Congress,  consist  of  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  non-com'-^issioned,  privates  and  musicians. 

That  the  saiu  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  shall  be  enlisted 
to  serve  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged. 
That  the  said  troops  be  organized  as  follows : 
One  squadron  of  cavalry,  of  four  troops,  each  of  76  non-com- 
missioned and  privates, • 

It  should  be  a  stipulation  in  the  engagements  of  these  men, 
that  they  should  serve  on  foot  whenever  the  service  requires  the 
measure. 

One  battalion  of  artillery,  of  four  companies  eaeh,  to  consist 

of  76  non-commissioned  and  privates, 

Each  company  of  artillery  to  have,  as  part  of  its  composition, 
ten  artificers  each,  including  the  pay  of  artillerists  to  have  ten  dol- 
lars per  month. 

Five  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  which  to  be  riflemen  entirn- 
ly,  each  of  three  battalions ;  each  battalion  of  four  companies; 
each  company  of  76  non-commissioned  and  privates ;  amounting, 
for  each  regiment,  to  912,     .        ,        •   ^    •        r        • 
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That,  in  addition  to  the  forrgoing  nrrangrmenl,  it  would  be  proper 
that  ihe  President  of  the  United  Hlates  should  be  authorised,  besides 
the  employment  of  militia,  to  take  such  meoaures,  for  the  defensive  pro- 
teetion  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  frontiers,  by  calling  into  service  ei- 
pert  woodimt  n,  as  patrols  or  scouts,  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  judge 
proper.  Tiial  he  be  further  authorised,  in  case  he  should  deem  the 
measure  expedient,  to  engage  mounted  militia  for  defeniivo  operations, 
for  such  time,  and  on  such  terms,  as  he  may  judge  equitable.  That  he 
be  further  authorised,  in  case  he  should  deem  the  measure  expedient,  to 
employ  a  body  of  Indians  belonging  to  tribes  in  alliance  with  the  United 
Slates,  to  act  against  the  hostile  Indians  ;  and  that  he  be  authorir.sd  to 
stipulate  auch  terms  as  he  shall  judge  right. 

That  it  does  not  seem  essential,  at  this  time,  that  there  should  be  any 
special  appropriations  for  the  defensive  protection,  the  mounted  militia, 
or  the  employment  of  Indians,  although  the  actual  expenses  for  those 
objects  may  amount  to  considerable  sums,  because  the  entimates,  beforu 
mentioned,  comprehend  the  entire  ejtpense,  for  one  year,  of  tlie  pro- 
posed establishment  as  complete.  But,  let  the  exertions  to  complete  it 
be  ever  so  great,  yet  it  is  probable  a  deficiency  will  exist,  which  will  of 
course  occasion  a  less  expense.  The  moneys,  therefore,  which  may  be 
appropriated  to  the  establishnient,  and  not  expended,  may  be  applied  to 
the  extra  objects  above  mentioned.  If,  however,  there  should  be  a  de- 
ficiency, it  may  hereafter  be  provided  for.  That  the  nett  pay  of  the 
private  soldier,  at  present,  free  of  all  deductions,  is  two  dollars  per 
month.  But,  as  the  experience  of  the  recruiting  service,  of  the  present 
year,  evinces  that  the  inducement  is  insufficient,  it  seems  necessary  to 
raise  the  pay  to  three  dollars  per  month,  free  of  all  deductions ;  snd  the 
non-commissioned  of&cers  in  proportion.  The  rifle  corps  will  require 
more.  But  whether,  under  present  circumstances,  even  the  additional 
pay,  and  an  extension  of  bounty  to  eight  dollars,  would  give  such  aa 
impulse  to  the  recruiting  service,  as  to  fill  the  battalions  immediately, 
remains  to  be  tried.  Nothing  has  been  said  upon  an  increased  pay  to 
the  commissioned  officers,  because  a  memorial  upon  that  subject  has 
been  presented  to  Congress.  But  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  a  small  in- 
crease would  be  highly  grateful  to  the  officers,  and  probably  beneficial 
to  the  service.  The  mounted  militia  is  suggested  to  be  used  during  the 
preparation  for  the  main  expedition,  (and  afterwards,  if  circumstances 
should  render  it  indispensable.)  The  eflect  of  such  desultory  opera- 
tions upon  the  Indians  will,  by  occupying  them  for  thsir  own  safety, 
and  thai  of  their  families,  prevent  their  spreading  terror  and  destruction 
along  the  frontiers.  These  sort  of  expeditions  had  that  precise  efleot 
during  the  last  season,  and  Kentucky  enjoyed  more  repose,  and  sustain- 
ed less  injury,  than  for  any  year  since  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 
This  single  effect,  independent  of  the  injury  done  to  the  force  of  the 
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Indians,  is  worth  greatly  more  than  the  actual  expense  of  such  expedi- 
tions. But,  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  mounted  militia  may  be  very 
proper  for  sudden  enterprises,  of  short  duration,  it  is  conceived  that 
militia  are  utterly  unsuitable  to  carry  c  ,  and  terminate  the  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  with  honor  and  soccess.  And  besides,  it  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  to  keep  them  out  long,  if  it  were 
practicable  to  accomplish  it.  Good  troops,  enlisted  for  a  considerable 
period,  armed  and  well  disciplined  in  a  suitable  manner,  for  the  nature 
of  the  service,  will  be  equal,  individually,  to  the  best  militia ;  but,  when 
it  is  considered  to  these  qualities  are  added,  the  obedieRce,  the  patience, 
the  promptness,  the  economy  of  disdpline,  and  the  inestimable  value 
of  good  officers,  possessing  a  proper  pride  of  reputation,  the  comparison 
no  longer  hoId»,  and  oisciplined  troops  attain  in  the  mind,  and  in  actual 
execution,  that  ascendancy  over  the  militia,  which  is  the  result  of  a  just 
comparative  view  of  their  relative  force,  and  the  experience  of  all  na- 
tions and  ages.  The  expediency  of  employing  the  Indians  in  alliance 
with  us,  against  the  hostile  Indians,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  has  been 
shown  before,  how  difficult,  and  even  impracticable,  it  will  probably  be, 
to  restrain  the  young  men  of  the  friendly  tribes  from  action^  and  that,  if 
we  do  not  employ  them,  they  will  be  employed  against  us.  The  justice 
of  engaging  them  would  depend  upon  the  justice  of  the  war.  If  the 
war  be  just  on  our  part,  it  will  certainly  bear  the  test  of  examination, 
to  use  the  same  sort  of  means  in  our  defence,  as  are  used  against  us. 
The  subscriber,  therefore,  submits  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  employ  judiciously,  as  to  time  and  circumstances,  as  many  of 
the  <'riendly  Indians  as  may  be  vtbtained,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  in 
Hi;aiber.* 


'  In  the  necessity  for  a  competent  army  all  seem  to  have  agreed, 
but  it  was  the  wish  of  Washington  that  before  this  army  was 
organized  every  eflbit  should  be  again  made  to  prevent  bloodshed. 
Colonel  Picker'  g,  in  hir  meeting  of  June  and  July  1791,  with 
xhe  Iroquois  at  the  Painted  Post,  had  among  other  things  proposed 
that  certain  Chiefs  should,  la  the  following  January,  go  to  Phila- 
delphia while  Congress  was  in  session  and  shake  hands  with  their 
newly  adopted  father. 

The  importance  ■){  the  proposed  visit  became  more  evident  after 
the  news  of  St.  Clair's  discomfiture,  for  the  fidelity  of  the  New 
York  Indians  even,  was  doubted.  On  the  20th  of  December, 
1791,  accordingly,  we  rind  Knox  writing  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Kirkland,  the  Iroquois  missionary,!  pressing  through  him  the  invi- 


*  American  State  Papera,  t.  19S-199. 
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tation  given  by  the  commissioner,  and  especially  urging  the  pres- 
ence of  Brant.  To  aid  the  proposed  peace-measures,  a  respectful 
and  kind  message  was  sent  to  the  Senecas  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1792;  while,  to  guard  against  surprise,  means  were  adopted  to 
learn  the  purpose  of  a  great  council  called  at  Buffalo  creek,  and 
also  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  tribes  on  the  Wabash  and 
Miami.  This  was  done  in  part  through  the  agency  of  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Kirkland,  and  partly  by  the  mission  of  Captain  Peter 
Pond  and  William  Stedman,  who,  on  the  9th  of  January,  two  days 
before  Knox's  two  plans  above  referred  to  were  laid  before  Con- 
received  their  instructions  as  secret  messengers  or  spies 
among  the  western  Indians ;  from  those  instructions  we  quote  a  few 
paragraphs. 

Repair  to  Niagara  and  Detroit,  without  suffering  your  business  to  escape 
you,  until  the  proper  time.  When  at  Detroit,  assume  the  characters  of 
traders  with  the  Indiavis — a  business  Mr.  Pond  is  well  acquainted  with. 
Mix  with  the  Miami  and  Wabash  Indians.  Find  their  views  and  inten- 
tions, through  such  channels  as  your  discretion  shall  direct.  Learn  the 
opinions  of  the  more  distant  Indians.  Insinuate,  upon  all  favorable 
occasions,  the  humane  disposition  of  the  United  States ;  and,  if  you 
can  by  any  means  ripen  their  judgment,  ao  as  to  break  forh  openly,  and 
declare  the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  receive,  with  open  .rms, 
the  Indians,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  past,  do  it.  If  such  declaration 
should  be  made,  at  the  Miami  or  Wabash,  and  be  well  received,  you 
might  persuade  some  cf  the  most  influential  chiefs  to  repair  to  our  posts 
on  the  Ohio,  and  so,  from  post  to  post,  to  this  place. 

But,  if  you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  persuading  the 
chiefs  of  the  Miami  and  hostile,  and  any  other  neighboring  tribes,  to 
repair  here,  every  possible  precaution  must  be  taken  by  you,  and  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  troops,  who  is  hereby  required  to  afford*  the 
necessary  escorts,  in  order  to  guard  the  Indians  from  being  injured  by^ 
the  whites.  ' 

While  among  the  Indians,  or  at  Niagara,  or  Detroit,  endeavor  to  find 
out  the  numbers  and  tribes  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the  attack  of 
General  St.  Clair,  and  their  loss,  killed  and  wounded ;  what  number  of 
prisoners  they  took  ;  and  what  they  did  with  them ;  That  disposition 
they  made  of  the  cannon  taken,  arms,  tents,  and  other  plunder ;  what 
are  their  intentions  for  the  next  year;  the  numbers  of  the  association; 
how  they  are  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 

You  will  readily  perceive,  tha:  the  information  required  must  be 
given  me  at  the  earliest  period  possible.  You  will,  therefore,  let  me 
know,  by  some  means  which  you  must  devise,  your  arrival  at  Niagara, 
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Detroit,  and  the  Miami  village  ;  and^  posoible,  from  thence,  what  are 
your  prospects.*     .«;    .  ;;  ,  i      .n;;).    ■  .;' 

Pond  and  his  companion,  however,  could  get  no  farther  than 
Niagara. t  While  by  the  northern  route  this  was  attempted,  Wil- 
kinson, commaiiding  at  Fort  Washington,  on  the  lOjk  of  February, 
was  instructed  to  send  word  to  Major  Hamtramck,  at  Vincennes, 
that  the  Government  wished  to  secure  the  agency  of  the  French 
colonists  and  friendly  Indians  in  quelling  the  war-spirit.  ||  In 
February  also,  further  friendly  messages  w^ere  sent  to  the  Senecas,  J 
and  an  invitation  forwarded  to  Brant  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
himself,  asking  him  to  come  to  Philadelphia  ;§  in  March  fifty  Iro- 
quois chiefs  reached  the  city  of  brotherly  love,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
love  transacted  their  business  with  the  American  rulers  ;1[  and  during 
April  and  May,  Captain  Trueman  and  others  were  sent  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  hostile  tribes,  bearing  messages  of  friendship.**  But 
before  we  relate  the  unhappy  issue  of  Trueman's  expedition,  we 
must  notice  the  steps  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  in  refer- 
ence iw  iiiilitary  preparations,  which  were  to  be  looked  to  in  case 
all  «?lse  should  fail.  St.  Clair  had  requested  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to 
examine  the  reasons  of  his  defeat,  and  had  expressed  his  wish  to 
surrender  his  post  as  commander  of  the  western  forces  so  soon  as 
the  examindtion  had  taken  place ;  but  this  proposition  to  retain  his 
commission  r.atil  after  his  trial,  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  fact 
that  under  the  existing  system  no  court  of  inquiry  could  be  consti- 
tuted to  adju  Ige  his  case,  and  Washington  accordingly  informed 
him  that  it  was  neither  possible  to  grant  him  the  trial  he  desired, 
nor  to  allow  him  to  retain  his  p Dsition.ft  St.  Clair  having  with- 
drawn, it  became  a  very  difficult  question  for  the  Executive  to  hit 
upon  a  person  in  all  respects  suited  for  such  a  charge.  General 
Morgan,  General  Scott,  General  Wayne,  Colonel  Darke,  and 
General  Henry  Lee  were  ail  thought  of  and  talked  of.  Of  these 
Wayne  was  the  one  selected,  although  his  appointment  ceused, 
as  General  Lee,  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  wrote  Washington, 
"  extreme  disgust"  among  all  orders  in  the  Old  Dominion.:|:|:    But 

*  American  SUte  Papen,  v.  227.  t  Amef.^uu  ^Ute  Pap«ra,  ».  236. 

f  American  State  Papen,  y.  236.  '    |  American  SUte  Papers,  v.  228. 

^  American  SUte  Papen,  v.  238. 

H  American  SUte  Papen,  t.  229.    Bparka'  Waahington,  x.  240. 

**  V,  Jierican  Bute  Papen,  v.  329. 

tl'6,wki>  Waahington,  z.  227.  238.— Letten,  March  38.  April  4.  "^ 

II  Sparka>  Waahington,  I.  244.  note.  .  . 
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the  President  had  selected  Wayne  not  hastily  nor  through  "parti- 
ality or  influence,"*  and  no  idle  words  affected  hira.  In  June, 
General  Wayne  moved  westward  to  Pittsburg,  and  proceeded  to 
organize  the  army  which  was  to  be  the  ultimate  argument  of  the 
American  with  the  Indian  confederation.  Through  tht  summer  of 
1792,  the  preparation  of  the  soldiers  was  steadily  attended  to; 
"train  and  discipline  them  for  the  service  they  are  meant  for," 
said  Washington,  "  and  do  not  spare  powder  and  lead,  so  the  men 
be  made  marksmen."t  In  December,  1792,|  the  forces,  now 
recruited  and  trained,  were  gathered  at  a  point  about  twenty-two 
miles  below  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  called  Legionville ;  the  army  it- 
self Having  been  christened  the  Legion  of  the  United  States,  divided 
into  four  sub-legions,  and  provided  with  legionary  and  sub-legionary 
officers.!  Meantime,  at  Fort  Washington,  Wilkinson  had  suc- 
ceeded St.  Clair  as  commandant,  and  in  January  had  ordered  an 
expedition  to  examine  the  field  of  the  late  disastrous  conflict :  this 
body  recched  the  point  designated  on  February  1st,  and  from  the 
letter  of  Captain  Buntin  to  St.  Clair,  relative  to  what  was  found  there, 
we  take  the  following  passage. 

'  In  my  opinion,  those  unfortunate  men  who  fell  in  the  enemy's  hands, 
with  life,  were  used  with  the  greatest  torture — having  their  limbs  torn 
off;  and  the  women  have  been  treated  with  thu  most  indecent  cruelty, 
having  stakeb  as  thick  as  a  person's  arm  drove  through  their  bodies. 
The  first,  I  observed  when  burying  the  dead ;  and  the  latter  was  dis- 
covered by  Colonel  Sargent  and  Doctor  Brown.  We  found  three 
whole  carriages ;  the  other  five  were  so  much  damaged  that  they  were 
rendered  useless.  By  the  Generars  orders,  pits  were  dug  in  different 
places,  and  all  the  dead  bodies  that  were  exposed  to  view,  or  could  be 
conveniently  found  (the  snow  being  very  deep)  were  buried.  During  ' 
this  time,  there  was  sundry  parties  detached,  some  for  our  safety,  and 
others  in  examining  the  course  of  the  creek ;  and  some  distance  in  ad* 
vance  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  militia,  they  found  a  large  camp, 
not  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  Indians  the  night  before,  the  action.  We  remained  on  \ihe 
field  that  night,  and  next  morning  fixed  geared  horses  to  the  carriages  ^ 
and  moved  for  Fort  Jefferson.  *  *  *  4s  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  enemy  have  carried  off  the  cannon,  it  is  the  received 
opinion  that  they  are  either  buritd  or  throwu  into  the  creek,  and  I  think 
the  latter  the  most  probable  ;  bi7t  as  it  was  frozen  over  with  a  iUick  ice, 

*  Spaiki*  Wachington,  x.  248.  ^, 

t  Sparka'  Waihington,  x.  267 — quoted  in  lubatance.  '^^       , 

^  Letter  ofGeorge  Wills,  American  Pionuer,  i.  393.  ip'^^  . 
I  See  organixation,  American  State  ?apeH,  sii.  40. 
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and  that  covered  with  j  deep  snow,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  search 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  In  a  former  part  of  this  letter  I  have 
mentioned  the  camp  occupied  by  the  enemy  the  night  before  the  action : 
Had  Colonel  Oldham  been  able  to  have  complied  with  your  orders  on 
that  evening,  things  at  this  day  might  have  worn  a  different  aspect."* 

While  Wajnne's  army  were  gathering  and  target-shooting,  the 
peace-  measures  of  the  United  States  were  pressed  with  equal  perse- 
verance. In  the  first  place,  the  Iroquois,  through  their  chiefs  who 
came  to  Philadelphia,  were  led  to  act  as  peace-makers :  in  addition 
to  them,  on  the  3d  of  April,  Colonel  Trueman  received  his  instruc- 
tions to  repair  to  tli  Miami  village  with  iiriendly  messages,  offering 
all  reasonable  terms : 

Brothers : — The  President  of  the  United  States  entertains  the  opinion, 
that  'he  war  which  exists  is  founded  in  error  and  mistake  on  your  parts. 
'  That  you  believe  the  United  States  want  to  deprive  you  of  your  lands, 
and  drive  you  out  of  the  country.  Be  assured  this  is  not  so :  on  the 
contrary,  that  we  should  be  greatly  gratified  with  the  opportunity  of 
imparting  to  you  all  the  blessings  of  civilized  life ;  of  teaching  you  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  and  raise  corn  ;  to  raise  oxen,  sheep,  and  other  do- 
mestic animals;  to  build  comfortable  houses,  and  to  educate  your  chil- 
dren, so  as  ever  to  dwell  upon  the  land. 

Brothers : — The  President  of  the  United  States  requests  you  to  take 
this  subject  into  your  serioiis  consideration,  and  to  reflect  how  abund- 
antly more  it  will  be  for  your  interest  to  be  at  peace  with  the  United 
Slates,  and  to  receive  all  tie  benefit,  thereof,  than  to  continue  a  war 
whinh,  however  flattering  i>  may  be  to  you  for  a  moment,  must  in  the 
end  prove  ruinous. 

This  desire  of  paace  has  not  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  late  defeat 
of  the  troops  urider  Major  General  St.  Clair;  bpcause,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  yr ar,  a  similar  message  was  sent  you  by  Col'^uel  Procter, 
but  who  was  prevented  from  reaching  you  by  some  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties. All  the  Senecas  at  Buffalo  Creek  can  witness  for  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  as  he  held,  during  the  month  of  April  last,  long  confe- 
rences with  them,  to  devise  the  means  of  getting  to  you  in  safety. 

War,  at  all  times,  is  a  dreadful  evil  to  those  who  are  ttngaged  therein, 
and  more  particularly  ao  where  a  few  people  engage  to  act  against  so 
great  numbers  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Brothers ; — Do  not  xuffer  the  advantages  y&u  have  gained  to  mislead 

*  Dillon,  i.  308.  8m  alio,  Ciit'i  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  ii.  30.  Sereral  writer*  have 
given  an  account  of  an  expedition  by  General  Scott  to  St.  Clair'i  battle  ground,  loon  after 
the  contest :  the  whole  atdry  seema  to  be  a  fable  or  "  myth :"  no  auch  expedition  wat 
erer  nude.    (Butler'a  History  of  Kentucky,  SOO.} 
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your  judgment,  and  influence  you  is  continue  the  war ;  but  reflect  upon 
the  destructive  consequences  which  must  attend  such  a  measure. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  highly  desirous  of  seeing  a 
number  of  your  principal  chiefs,  and  convincing  you,  in  person,  how 
much  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  evils  of  war  for  your  sake,  and  the  sake  of 
humanity. 

Consult,  therefore,  upon  the  great  object  of  peace ;  call  in  your  parties, 
and  enjoin  a  cessation  of  all  other  depredations :  and  as  many  of  the 
principal  chiefs  as  shall  choose,  repair  to  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  the 
General  Government,  and  there  make  a  peace,  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  humanity.  Remember  that  no  additional  lands 
will  be  required  of  you,  or  any  other  tribe,  to  those  that  have  been 
ceded  by  former  treaties,  particularly  by  the  tribes  who  had  a  right  U 
make  the  treaty  of  Muskingum  in  the  year  1780. 

But,  if  any  of  your  tribes  can  prove  that  you  have  a  fair  right  to  any 
lands,  comprehended  by  the  said  treaty,  and  have  not  been  compensated 
therefor,  you  shall  receive  full  satisfaction  upon  that  head. 

The  chiefs  you  send  shall  be  safely  escorted  (o  this  city ;  and  shall  be 
well  fed  and  provided  with  all  things  for  their  journey;  and  the  faith  of 
the  United  Slates  is  hereby  pledged  to  you  for  the  true  and  liberal  per- 
formance of  every  thing  herein  contained  and  suggested :  and  all  this  is 
confirmed,  in  your  manner,  by  the  great  white  belt,  hereunto  attached.* 

To  assist  farther  in  attaining  the  desired  objects,  Captain  Hen- 
drick,  chief  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  on  the  8th  of  May  was 
despatched  to  urge  the  views  of  Washington  at  the  approaching 
council  of  the  north-western  confederacy ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  the 
same  month,  instructions  were  also  issued  to  General  Rufus  Put- 
nam to  go  in  company  with  the  Moravian  missionary,  John  Heck- 
ewelder,  into  the  Indian  country  and  strive  to  secure  peace  and  a 
permanent  treaty,  f  Some  parts  of  those  orders  are  deserving  of 
perpetuation  in  every  form,  and  therefore  we  extract  them. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians,  who  were  so  long  in  this 
city,  lately,  were  astonished  at  the  moderation  of  our  claim  of  land,  it 
being  very  different  from  what  they  had  been  taught,  by  designing 
people,  to  believe. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Indians  have  been  misled  with  respect  to  our 
claims,  by  a  certain  map,  published  in  Connecticut,  wherein  are  laid 
out  ten  new  States,  agreeably  to  a  report  of  a  committee  of  Congress. 

The  United  States  are  desirous,  in  any  treaty  which  shall  be  formed 
in  future,  to  avoid  all  causes  of  war,  relatively  to  boundaries,  by  fixing 


*  American  State  Papera,  t.  330. 


t  American  State  Fapen,  t.  233. 
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the  sarpe  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  meanest  capa- 
city. As  the  basis,  therefore,  of  your  negotiation,  you  will,  in  the 
fltroiigest  and  most  explicit  terms,  renounce,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  all  claim  to  any  Indian  land  which  shall  not  have  been  ceded  by 
fair  treaties,  made  with  the  Indian  nations. 

You  may  ray — That  we  conceive  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  tribes  having  a  just  right  to  make  the  same,  and 
that  it  was  done  with  their  full  understanding  and  free  consent. 

That  if,  however,  the  said  tribes  should  judge  the  compensation  to 
have  been  inadequate  to  the  object,  or  that  any  other  tribes  have  a  just 
claim,  in  both  cases  they  ehall  receive  a  liberal  allowance,  on  their 
finally  settling  all  disputes  upon  the  subject. 

As  the  United  States  have  never  made  any  treaties  with  the  Wabaah 
Indians,  although  the  said  Indians  have  been  repeatedly  invited  thereto, 
their  claims  to  the  lands  east  and  south  of  the  said  Wabash  have  not 
been  defined. 

This  circumstance  will  be  a  subject  of  your  inquiry  with  the  as- 
•embled  Indian  tribes ;  and  you  may  assure  the  parties  concerned,  that 
an  equitable  bo'indary  shall  be  arranged  with  them. 

Yuu  will  make  it  clearly  understood,  that  we  want  not  a  foot  of  their 
land,  and  that  it  is  theirs,  and  theirs  only  ;  that  they  have  the  right  to 
eell,  and  the  right  to  refuse  to  sell,  and  that  the  United  States  will 
guarantee  to  them  the  said  just  right. 

That  it  is  not  only  the  sincere  desire  of  the  United  States  to  be  at 
jieace  with  all  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes,  but  to  protect  them  in  their 
just  rights,  against  lawless,  violent  white  people.  If  such  should  com* 
mit  any  injury  on  the  person  or  properties  of  a  peaceable  Indian,  they 
will  be  regarded  equally  as  *he  enemies  of  the  General  Government,  as 
the  Indians,  and  will  be  punished  accordingly. 

Your  first  great  object,  upon  meeting  the  Indians,  will  be  to  convince 
them  that  the  United  States  require  none  of  their  lands. 

The  second,  that  we  shall  guaranty  all  that  remain,  and  take  the  In- 
(Uans  under  our  protection. 

Thirdly ;  they  must  agiee  to  a  truce,  and  inamediately  to  cell  in  all 
their  war  parties.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  be  negotiating  with  them  while 
they  shall  be  murdering  the  frontier  citizeas. 

Having  happily  effected  a  truce,  founded  on  the  above  assurances,  it 
will  then  be  your  primary  endeavor  to  obtain  from  each  of  the  hostile 
and  neighboring  tribes  two  of  the  most  respectable  chiefs,  to  repair  to 
the  seat  of  the  Government,  and  there  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  which  all  causes  of  difference  should  be 
buried  forever. 

You  will  give  the  chiefs  every  assurance  of  personal  protection  while 
on  their  journey  to  Philadelphia,  and,  should  they  insist  upon  it,  hosta- 
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ges  of  officers  for  the  safe  i"'iirn  of  the  chiefs,  and,  in  case  of  their 
compliance,  you  will  take  every  precaution  by  tiie  troops  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  said  chiefs,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require. 

But  if,  after  having  used  your  utmost  exertions,  the  chiefs  fihould 
decline  the  journey  to  Philadelphia,  then  you  will  agree  with  them  on  a 
plan  for  a  general  treaty.* 

We  have  mentioned  the  invitation  given  in  February  by  the 
Secretary  of  war  to  Brant  to  visit  Philadelphia:  —  Some  of  his 
£nglish  friends  urged  the  Mohawk  by  no  means  to  comply  with 
the  request,  but  he  had  the  independence  to  think  and  act  for 
himself,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  appeared  at  the  then  Federal 
capitalf  He  rcoiained  there  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  was  treated 
by  all  with  marked  attention :  great  pains  were  taken  to  make  him 
understand  the  posture  of  affairs  and  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States ;  and  in  the  hope  that  he  would  prove  a  powerful  pacificator, 
on  the  27th  of  June  a  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  General  Knox, 
laying  before  him  the  wishes  of  the  Government  and  making  him 
another  messenger  of  peace. {  The  fact  that  five  independent  em- 
bassies, asking  peace,  were  sent  to  the  inimical  tribes ;  and  the 
tone  of  the  papers  from  which  we  have  extracted  so  fully,  will  de- 
monstrate, we  think,  the  wish  of  the  United  States,  to  do  the  abor- 
igines entire  justice.  But  the  victories  they  had  gained,  and  the 
favoral)Ie  whispers  of  the  British  agents  closed  the  ears  of  the  red 
men ;  and  all  propositions  for  peace  were  rejected  in  one  form  or 
another.  Freeman,  who  left  Fort  Washington,  April  7th ;  ||  True- 
man,  who  left  it  May  22d  for  the  Maumee,  and  Colonel  Hardin,§ 
who  on  the  same  day  started  for  Sandusky,  were  all  murdered  ;^ 

*  American  State  Pap«n,  t.  334.  f  Stone's  Brant,  ti.  338. 

f  American  Slate  Papen,  t.  336. 

I  Letter  ftom  Wilkinson  to  Armstrong,  quoted  by  Diilon,  (History  Indiana,  i.  313.) 

§  For  a  sketch  of  Hardin's  lif%  see  Marshall,  ii.  44  to  61. 

Y  Letter  firoa  Wilkinson  to  Armstrong,  in  Cist's  Miscellany,  i.  18.  The  sUtements  ia 
rslation  to  Tmeman  afford  a  curious  example  of  the  uncertainty  in  matters  of  detail  of  eren 
our  late  Western  History.  Marshall  (ii.  42)  and  Butler  (History  Kentucky,  319)  say  that 
he  was  sent  by  Wilkinson,  whereas  be  was  sent  by  the  Federal  Oovernment ;  Atwater, 
(Histoiy  of  Ohio,  146,)  says  he  was  sent  by  Wayne;  Judge  Burnet,  (Ohio  Historical 
Society  Transactions,  part  2,  vol.  1,  p,  30,  note,)  says  he  was  sent  by  Harmar,  soon  after 
his  defisat,  at  least  eighteen  months  before  Wayne  was  appointed  to  command ;  but  his 
instructions,  above  referred  to,  are  dated  April  3d,  1793.  The  most  perplexing  account, 
however,  is  that  given  by  William  May,  and  contained  in  the  American  State  Papers,  v. 
343,  who  states  that  he,  May,  left  Fcrt  Hamilton,  on  or  about  lAe  13(A  t^  April,  "  to  fol- 
low on  the  trail  of  Tmeman,  who,  with  a  French  baker  and  another  man,  were  sent  as  a 
flag  to  the  Indians;"  flirtheron  he  says,  that  on  tiie  7tii  day  be  **disooTefed  Traenaa 
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Trueman,  it  would  seem,  however,  not  by  a  body  of  Indians,  but 
by  a  man  and  boy  whom  he  met  in  hunting.*  Brant,  from  sick- 
ness or  caution,!  did  not  attend  the  western  council,  as  had  been 
expected.  Hendricks  gave  his  message  into  the  hands  of  Colonel 
McKee,  and  kept  away  from  the  gathering  of  the  united  nations ;  % 
and  of  the  four  individual  messengers,  Trueman,  Brant,  Hendrick, 
and  Putnam,  Putnam  alone  reached  his  goal.  That  gentleman  left 
Marietta,  upon  the  26th  of  June,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  was  at 
Fort  Washington  ;  here  he  heard  of  Indian  hostilities  at  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, and  of  the  probability  of  Trueman's  murder.  He  found 
also  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  the  chiefs  under  any  circum- 
stances to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  that  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
if  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  visit  even  Fort  Washington ;  un- 
der these  circumstances,  conceiving  it  desirable  that  some  step 
should  be  taken  at  once,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Fort  Knox, 
(Post  St.  Vincent,)  and  there  meet  such  of  the  Wabash  leaders  as 
could  be  got  together,  in  the  hopes  that  they  might  at  least  be  de- 
tached from  the  general  league.  Tliis  determination  he  carried 
into  effect  on  the  17th  of  August,  when,  with  several  Indian  pris- 
oners to  be  restored  to  their  friends,  and  presents  for  them  beside, 
he  left  Cincinnati,  and  reaching  Vincennes  in  due  time,  upon  the 
27th  of  September  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Eel  river  tribe,  the 
Weas,  Illinois,  Potawatamies,  Musquitoes,  Wabash  Kickapoos, 
Piankeshaws,  Kaskaskias,  and  Peorias.  This  treaty,  however, 
was  never  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  proved  practically  of  little  or 
no  use,  although  sixteen  chiefs  of  the  Wabash  tribe  were  prevailed 
on  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  II 

uid  the  two  other  men  lying  deul,  icalped  and  stripped."  He  afterwurdi  givei  a  partic- 
ular account  of  Tnieman'a  deaih,  which  account  he  received  fi-om  an  Indian.  This  state- 
ment appears  suspicious,  from  die  fkct  that  General  Knox  wrote  Trueman  as  late  as  the 
32d  ofM  ajr,  (American  State  Papers,  t.  234,)  and  also  from  the  fiict  that  news  of  hit  death 
first  reached  Vincennes,  June  28th  (American  State  Papers,  t.  238 ; )  as  well  a*  from  the 
circumstance  that  May  left  in  pursuit  of  Trueman  oniy  ten  days  aft«r  the  date  of  his 
(Trueman's)  instructions  at  Philadelphia.  The  whole  mystery,  howerer,  is  cleared  up  by 
reading  in  May's  affidarit, "  Freeman  "  for  "  Trueman ; "  Freeman  left  Fort  Washington, 
April  7th ;  April  10th,  Wilkinson  wrote  Armstrong  to  order  May  to  desert,  so  as  to  ac- 
quire information  from  the  Indians ;  (Dillon's  History  of  Indiana,  i.  312 ;  *')  and  on  or 
about  the  13th  he  did  so,  and  on  Harmar'a  trace,  which  Freeman  had  been  instructed  to 
Ibllow,  ibund  bis  body. 

*  May's  depontion.    Brant's  Letters,  (American  SUte  Papers,  t.  243.  246 1)  also, 
McKee's  aceonnt  sent  Brant,  (Stone's  Braat,  ii.  333.) 
fStone,  ii.  334.    May's  depoaitiott. 

%  American  State  Papers,  t.  323.    The  council  probably  broke  up  about  the  10  or  ISib 
of  Oetober,  [do.  do.] 

»«|  ABMricu  Stot«  Papwrt,  t.  338.  239.  240.  319.  338.  "^ 
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Neither  did  the  efforts  of  the  Six  nations  in  the  north-west 
council*  prove  more  efficacious.  On  the  16th  of  November  the 
emissaries  of  the  Iroquois  gave  an  account  of  their  doings  to  the 
agent  for  the  United  States  and  others  at  Buffalo  creek,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  information  is  communicated  is  so  peculiar 
that  we  should  transcribe  the  speech  entire  if  our  limits  would 
permit,  t 

By  this  council,  it  appeared,  every  thing  was  referred  to  another 
council  to  be  held  in  the  spring,  but  with  the  clear  intimation  that 
the  Ohio  must  be  the  boundary  of  the  American  lands,  and  that 
the  treaties  of  Fort  Mcintosh  and  Fort  Harmar,  must  be  regarded 
as  null.     Soon  after  this  council  broke  up,  on  the  6th  of  Novem-  - . 
ber.  Major  Adair,  commander  of  the  ninunted  Kentucky  infantry 
was  attacked  by  a  body  of  savages  in  t!ie  neighborhood  of  Fort 
St.  Clair,  twenty  miles  north  of  Fort  Hamilton.     The  attack  was 
sudden  and  violent  and  with  difficulty  repelled.     The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  station  took  no  part  in  the  conflict  as  he  had  been 
strictly  ordered  by  General  Wilkinson  to  act  only  on  the  defensive, 
but  Adair's   men   received   ammunition   from  the  fortress,  and 
returned  thither  with  their  wounded.};    This  action,   however, 
together  with  other  evidences  of  continued  hostilities  ||    did  not 
prevent  the  United  States  from  taking  measures  to  meet  the  hostile 
tribes  "  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami  (Maumee)  when  the  leaves 
were  fully  out."    For  this  purpose  the  President  at  first  selected 
Charles  Carroll  and  Charles  Thompson,  but  as  they  declined  the 
nomination,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Beverly  Randolph,  and  Timothy 
Pickering  were,  on  the  1st  of  March§  1793,  appointed  to  attend 
the  proposed  meeting  which  it  was  concluded  should  be  held  at 

"This  council  was  held  at  the  mouth  of  the  An  Glaize,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
held  i  beside  the  Western,  New  York,  and  Canadian  Indians,  there  were  present  twenty- 
seven  other  nations ;  among  them  the  Goras,  who  hod  been  a  whole  season  reaching  the 
point  designated.  See  Complanter's  speech  to  General  Wayne,  December  8,  1792. 
(Amerioaa  State  Papers,  t.  337.) 

+  American  SUte  Papers,  v.  3J3.  '^** 

%  Adair's  letter,  American  State  Papers,  v.  335.— MS.  letter  of  Judge  Collins  who  was 
in  the  action.  From  the  latter  we  learn  that  the  Indians  were  commanded  by  Little 
Turtle,  that  they  were  bound  Ibr  Columbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lower  Miami,  which 
they  meant  to  destroy,  and  attacked  Adair  for  his  horses,  most  of  which  they  got. 

I  July  7th,  1793,  the  Indians  fired  on  a  boat  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Fort  Washington, 
and  took  captive  Ohver  M.  Spencer^-See  his  Nurttive,  and  Cist's  Ciacinnati  Miscelluy, 
i.  46  and  S61. 


\  Spwki>  WMUagton,!.  318, 314. 
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Sandusky.*  On  Ujc  26th  of  April,  the  Commissioners  received 
their  instructions ;  on  the  27th  (k-neral  Lincoln  left  Philadelphia 
for  Nia^'ara  hy  the  way  of  New  York ;  and  on  the  30th  the  other 
two  started  by  the  route  through  Pennsylvania,  which  led  up  the 
vallies  of  the  Scuylkill,  Susquehannah,  Lycoming,  and  Conhocton 
and  across  to  the  Genesee.  These,  inrslliog  more  rapidly,  for 
Lincoln  had  the  stores  and  baggage, — reached  Niagara  on  the 
17th  of  May,  and  were  at  once  invited  by  Lieutenant  General 
Simcoe  to  take  up  their  residence  at  his  seat,  Navy  Hall ;  with 
this  invitation  they  complied  and  remained  there  until  the  28th  of 
June.  The  cause  of  this  delay  was  the  belief  expressed  by 
McKee  and  others  that  the  Indians  wouli  not  be  ready  to  meet 
the  Commissioners  before  the  last  of  June,  as  private  councils  had 
first  to  be  held  among  the  various  tribes. f  While  resting  in  his 
Majesty's  dominion,  the  ambassadors  were  nowise  idle,  and  among 
other  interesting  documents,  on  the  7th  of  June  presented  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  Governor  Simcoe : 


■ifv'» 


The  commiBsionera  of  the  United  States  for  making  peace  with  the 
western  Indiana  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  Governor  Simcoe :  that  the  very 
high  importance  of  the  negotiation  committed  to  their  management, 
mukes  them  desiroua  of  using  every  proper  meana  that  may  contribute 
to  its  success.  That  they  have  observed  with  pleasure  the  disposition 
manifested  by  the  Governor  to  aflford  every  requiaite  aaaiatance  in  the 
preparatory  arrangementa  for  holding  the  treaty  with  the  hostile  Indians. 
But,  all  the  facilittea  thus  afforded,  and  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
British  government  on  thia  occaaion,  will  perhaps  be  fruilleaa,  unleaa 
some  means  are  uaed  to  counteract  the  deep  rooted  prejudices,  and  un- 
founded reports  among  the  Indian  tribea :  for,  the  acts  of  a  few  bad  men 
dwelling  among  them,  or  having  a  familiar  intercourae  with  them,  by 
cheriahing  thoae  prejudicea,  or  raising  and  apreading  thoae  repoita,  may 
be  aufficient  to  defeat  every  attempt  to  accompliah  a  peace.  As  an 
instance  of  auch  unfounded  reporta,  the  commiaaionera  have  noticed  the 
declaration  of  a  Mohawk,  from  Grand  River,  that  Governor  Simcoe 
(idvised  the  Indians  to  make  peace,  but  not  to  give  up  any  of  their 
lands.    The  commiaaionera  further  obaerve  that  if  any  tranaactiona  at 


*  American  State  Papera,  t.  343.  Waahington's  aniwer  to  the  Wettani  Indiana  in  the 
preTioui  autoinn  had  cauaed  doubta  among  them,  becanae  it  aaid  nothing  of  the  Britiah 
attending  the  treaty. — ^American  State  Fapera,  v.  342. 

t  American  State  Papera,  t.  343,  where  the  Journal  of  the  Commiaaionera  ia  given ; 
•lao  Maaaachuaetta  Hiitorical  CoUectiona,  third  aeriea,  to),  v.  190-196,  where  General 
Lincoln'a  Journal  ia  given,  together  with  a  drawing  of  the  conference  at  Niagara,  July  7th 
made  b/  Colonel  Pilkington  of  the  Britiah  army :  thia  ia  alio  given  in  Stona'a  Brant,  ii. 
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former  trenties  were  exceptionable,  the  principles  of  the  present  treaty 
are  calculnted  to  remove  the  causes  of  complaint ;  for  the  views  of  gov- 
ernment are  perfectly  fair.  And,  although  it  is  impossible  to  retrace  all 
the  steps  fhon  taken,  the  United  Htates  are  disposed  to  recede,  as  far  as 
shall  be  indispensable,  and  the  existing  state  of  things  will  admit ;  and, 
for  the  lands  retained,  to  make  ample  compensation.  The  views  of  the 
United  States  being  thus  fair  and  liberal,  the  commissioners  wish  to 
embrace  evci-y  means  to  make  them  appear  so  to  ihe  Indians,  against 
any  contrary  suggestions.  Among  these  means,  the  commissioners 
consider  the  presence  of  some  gentlemen  of  the  army  to  be  of  conse- 
quence :  for,  although  the  Indians  naturally  look  up  to  their  superinten- 
dents OS  their  patrons,  yet  the  presence  of  some  ofBcers  of  the  army  will 
probably  induce  them  to  negotiate  with  greater  confidence  on  the  terms 
of  peace.  Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  commissioners, 
for  their  own  sskes,  request  the  pleasure  of  their  compitny.  The  com- 
missioners, feeling  the  greatest  solicitude  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
their  mission,  will  be  happy  to  receive  from  the  Governor  every  infor- 
mation relating  to  it,  which  his  situation  enables  him  to  communicate. 
He  must  be  aware  that  the  sales  and  settlements  of  the  lands  over  the 
Ohio,  founded  on  the  treaties  of  Forts  Mcintosh  and  Harmar,  rendered 
it  impossible  now  to  make  that  river  the  boundary.  The  expression  of 
his  opinion  on  this  point  in  particular  will  give  them  great  satisfaction.* 

'  '^  -  .  ■ 
To  this  note  the  following  answer  was  sent: 

Colonel  Simeoe,  commanding  the  King's  forces  in  Upper  Canada, 
has  the  honor,  in  answer  to  the  paper  delivered  to  him  this  morning  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  for  making  peace  with  the 
western  Indians,  to  state  to  those  gentlemen,  that  he  is  duly  impressed' 
with  the  serious  importance  of  the  negotiation  committed  to  their 
charge,  and  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  by  every  proper  means  that 
may  tend  to  its  success.  He  is  much  obliged  to  them  for  the  polite 
manner  in  which  they  have  expressed  their  sense  of  his  readiness  to 
afford  them  such  facilities  as  may  have  been  in  bis  power,  to  assist  in 
the  preparatory  arrangements  for  holding  the  treaty.  He  is  perfectly 
aware  that  unfounded  reports  and  deep  rooted  prejudices,  have  arisen 
among  the  Indian  tribes :  but  whether  from  the  acts  of  a  few  bad  men 
living  among  them,  he  caunot  pretend  to  say.  But,  he  must  observe, 
upon  the  instance  given  by  the  commissioners,  of  one  of  "  those  un- 
founded reports,  that  a  Mohawk  from  the  Grand  River  should  say,  that 
Governor  Simeoe  advised  the  Indians  to  make  p<iac«,  but  not  to  give 
up  their  lands,"  it  is  of  that  nature  that  cannot  hf  irue ;  ;he  Indians,  as 
yet,  not  having  applied  for  his  advice  on  the  rubject :  and  it  being  a 

•  American  State  Pavcrw,  v.  347.  ***"•" ' 
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point,  of  ill  othen,  on  which  they  arc  tho  letit  likely  to  coniiill  the 
Britiih  ofliceri  comminding  in  Upper  Canada.  Colonel  Simroe  con- 
■idera  himaelf  perfectly  jiiatified  in  admitting,  on  the  requiiition  of  the 
oommiaaionera,  aome  officera  to  attend  the  treaty ;  and,  therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  control  the  delivery  of  the  Britiah 
proviaiona,  Sic.  he  will  deaire  Captain  Uunbury,  of  the  (ifih  regim«)nt, 
and  Lieutenant  Givena,  who  haa  aome  knowledge  of  one  of  Uie  Indian 
luguagea,  to  accompany  the  commiaaionera.  Colonel  Simcoe  can  give 
the  commiaaionera  no  further  information  than  what  ia  afforded  by  the 
•peechea  of  the  confederate  nationa,  of  which  General  Hull  haa  authen- 
tic copiea.  But,  at  it  haa  been,  ever  aince  the  conqueat  of  Canada,  the 
principle  of  the  Britiah  government  to  unite  the  American  Indiana,  that, 
all  potty  jealouaiea  being  extinguiahed,  the  real  wiahea  of  the  aeveral 
Iribea  may  be  fully  espreaaed,  and  tn  conaequence  of  all  the  troatiea 
made  with  them,  may  have  the  moat  complete  ratification  and  univeraal 
concurrence,  ao,  he  feela  it  proper  to  atate  to  the  commiaaionera,  that  a 
jealousy  of  a  contrary  conduct  in  the  agenta  of  the  United  Statea,  ap« 
appeara  to  him  to  have  been  deeply  in^preaaed  upon  the  minda  of  the 
eonfederacy.*  •  t^- 

On  the  day  before  this  correspondence  the  six  Quakers  who 
both  by  their  own  request  and  that  of  the  Indians,  had  accom- 
panicd  the  deputation,  together  with  Heckewelder  and  others 
sailed  for  Detroit  to  learn  how  matters  stood ;  and  on  the  26th  of 
the  month  the  Commissioners  themselves,  receiving  no  news  from 
Sandusky,  prepared  to  embark  for  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river.  On 
the  15th  of  July,  while  still  detained  by  head  winds  Colonel 
Butler,t  Brant  and  some  fifty  natives  arrived  from  the  Maumee, 
'and  two  days  after  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  Brant  thus 
addressed  the  Americans  :  — 

Brothers :  We  have  met  to-day  our  brothers  the  Bostonians  and  Eng- 
liah.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  meeting,  ani  think  it  ia  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Great  Spirit.  Brotliers  of  the  biined  Statea :  We  told  you 
the  other  day,  at  Fort  Erie,  that,  at  another  time,  we  would  inform  you 
why  we  had  not  assembled  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  holding 
the  treaty  with  you.  We  now  inform  you  that  it  ia  because  there  is  so 
much  of  the  appearance  of  war  in  that  quart7r.  Brothers :  We  have 
given  the  reason  for  our  not  meeting  you ;  and  now  we  request  an 
explanation  of  those  warlike  appearances.  Brothers:  The  people  you 
see  here  are  sent  to  represent  the  Indian  nations  who  own  the  lands 
north  of  the  Ohio,  as  their  common  property,  and  who  are  all  of  one 

*  Amerieu  State  Ptpan,  v.  347. 
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mind— one  heart.  Urolliers  :  We  liave  come  to  speak  to  you  for  two 
reasons  :  one,  because  your  warriors  being  in  our  neighborhood,  hdvc 
prevented  our  meeting  ai  the  appointed  place:  the  other,  to  know  if  you 
are  propfiily  authorized  to  ruti  and  establish  a  new  boundary  line  be- 
tween tilt)  lands  of  the  United  Stales,  and  of  the  Indian  nations.  We  are 
still  desirous  of  meeting  you  at  the  appointed  place.  Brothers :  We 
wish  you  to  deliberate  well  on  this  business.  We  have  spoken  our 
sentiments  in  sincerity,  considering  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  from  whom,  in  timr  of  danger,  we  expect  aesistance.* 

On  the  following  day  the  Commissioners  replied.     < 

Brothers :  You  have  mentioned  two  objects  of  your  coming  to  meet 
as  at  this  place.     One,  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  warlike  appear* 
ances  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
Ohio  ;  the  other,  to  learn  whether  we  have  authority  to  run  and  estab- 
lish a  new  boundary  line  between  your  lands  and  ours.     Brothers :    On 
the  first  point  we  cannot  but  express   our  extreme  regret,  that  any 
reports  of  warlike  appearances,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  should 
have  delayed  our  meeting  at  Sandusky.     The  nature  of  the  case  irre- 
sistibly forbids  all  apprehensions  of  hostile  incursions  into  the  Indian 
country  north  of  the  Ohio,  during  the  treaty  at  Sandusky.     Brothers : 
We  are  deputed  by  the   Great  Chief  end  the   Great  Council  of  the 
United  States  to  treat  with  you  of  peace ;  and  is  it  possible  that  the 
same  Great  Chief  and  his  Great  Council  could  order  their  warriors  to 
make  fresh  war,  while  we  were  sitting  round  the  same  fire  with  you,  in 
order  to  make  peace  ?  Is  it  possible  that  our  Great  Chief  and  his  Coun- 
cil could  act  so  deceitfully  towards  us,  their  Commissioners,  as  well  as 
towards  you  ?  Brothers :  We  think  it  is  not  possible  ;  but  we  will  quit 
arguments  and  cjme  to  facts.     Brothers:  We  assure  you,  that  our 
Great  Chief,  General  Washington,  has  strictly  forbidden  all  hostilities 
against  you,  until  the  event  of  the  proposed  treaty  at  Sandusky  shall 
be  known.     Here  is  the   proclamation  of  his  head   warrior,   General 
Wayne,  to  that  effect.    But,  brothers,  our  Great  Chief  is  so  sincere  in 
his  professions  for  peace,  and  so  desirous  of  preventing  every  thing 
whinh  could  obstruct  the  treaty  and  prolong  the  war,  that,  besides  giv- 
ing the  above  orders  to  his  head  warrior,  he  has  informed  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States,  adjoining  the  Ohio,  of  the  treaty  proposed  to  be 
held  at  Sandusky,  and  desired  them  to  unite  their  power  with  his  to 
prevent  any  hostile  attempts  against  the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio, 
until  the  result  of  the  treaty  is  made  known.    Those  Governors  have 
accordingly  issued  their  orders,  strictly  forbidding  all  such  hostilities. 
The  proclamations  of  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  we 

*  AsMricsa  Stale  Pspen,  r.  944. 
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have  here  in  our  hands.  Brothers :  If,  after  all  these  precautions  of 
our  Great  Chief,  any  hostilities  shi)iild  be  committed  north  of  the  Ohio, 
they  must  proceed  from  a  few  disorderly  people,  whom  no  considera- 
tions of  justice  or  public  good  can  restrain.  But  we  hope  and  believe 
that  none  such  can  be  found. 

"  Brothers :  Afte^  these  explanations,  we  hope  you  will  possess  your 
minds  in  peace,  relying  on  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  that  no 
injury  is  to  be  apprehended  by  you  during  the  treaty.  Brothers :  We 
now  come  to  the  second  point :  whether  we  are  properly  authorized  to 
run  and  establish  a  new  boundary  line  between  your  lands  and  ours. 
Brothers :  We  answer  explicitly  that  we  have  that  authority.  Where 
this  line  should  run,  will  be  the  great  subject  of  discussion  at  the  treaty 
between  >or  and  us ;  and  we  sinjerely  hope  and  expect  that  it  may 
then  be  fixed  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Doubtless  some  con- 
cessions must  be  made  on  both  sides.  In  all  disputes  and  quariels, 
both  parties  usually  take  some  wrong  steps ;  so  that  it  is  only  by  mutual 
concessions  that  a  true  reconciliation  can  be  effected.  Brothers :  We 
wish  you  to  understand  us  clearly  on  this  head ;  for  we  mean  that  all 
our  proceedini^s  should  be  maile  with  candor.  We  therefore  repeat  and 
say  explicitly  that  some  concessions  will  be  necessary  on  your  part,  as 
well  as  on  ours,  in  order  to  establish  a  just  and  permanent  peace. 
Brothers  :  After  this  great  point  of  the  boundary  shall  be  fully  consid- 
ered at  (he  treaty,  we  shall  know  what  concessions  and  stipulations  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  trust 
they  will  be  such  as  the  world  will  pronounce  reasonable  and  just. 
Brothers :  You  have  told  us  that  you  represent  the  nations  of  Indians 
who  own  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  whose  Chiefs  are  now 
assembled  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee.  Brothers :  It  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  us  to  be  informed  of  the  names  of  those  nations,  and  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Chiefs  of  each  so  assembled.  Brothers :  We  once 
mote  turn  our  eyes  to  your  representation  of  the  warlike  appearances 
in  your  country ;  to  give  you  complete  satisfaction  on  this  point,  we 
now  assure  you  as  soon  as  our  council  at  this  place  is  ended,  we  will 
send  a  messenger  on  horseback  to  the  Great  Chief  of  the  United  States, 
to  desire  him  to  renew  and  strongly  repeat  his  orders  to  his  head  war- 
rior, not  Only  to  abstain  from  all  hostilities  against  you  ;  but  to  remain 
quietly  at  his  poets  until  the  event  of  the  treaty  shall  be  known."* 

To  the  enquiry  made  by  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  as  to 
tribes  Brant  said, — 

'!  Yesterday  you  expressed  a  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  names  of  the 
nations,  -\'id  numbers  of  Chiefs  assembled  at  the  Maumee ;  but,  as  they 

*  American  State  Papen,  t,  349. 
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were  daily  coming  in,  we  cannot  give  you  exact  information.  You  will 
see  for  yourselves  in  a  few  days.  When  we  left  it  the  following  nations 
were  there,  to-wit :  Five  Nations,  Wyandots,  Shawanese,  Delawarcs, 
Munsees,  Miamies,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Pottawatamies,  Nantikokies, 
Mingoes,  Cherokees :  the  principal  men  of  these  were  there."* 

The  jealousy  of  the  Indians  as  to  hostile  movefnents  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Wayne  was  at  this  time  gathering  horses  and 
cattle,  and  cutting  roads  in  the  heart  of  the  contested  country, 
beyond  Fort  Jefferson,  within  three  days  journey  of  the  Indian" 
head  quarters.! 

His  "Legion"  had  passed  the  winter  of  1792-3  at  Legionville, 
and  there  remained  until  the  last  of  April,  '93,  when  it  was  taken 
down  the  river  to  Cincinnati,  where  it  encamped  near  Fort  Wash- 
ington ;  X  and  there  it  continued  until  October,  engaged  merely  in 
drilling  and  preparations,  the  Commander-in-Chief  having  been 
directed  by  the  Executive  to  issue  a  Proclamation  forbidding  all 
hostile  movements  north  of  the  Ohio  until  the  northern  Commis- 
sioners were  heard  from.|i  This  proclamation  was  issued,  and  the 
country  remained  tranquil,§  although,  as  we  have  said,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  action  in  case  it  should  finally  become 
needful. 

While  W^ayne,  encountering  many  obstacles,  was  perfecting  the 
discipline  of  his  soldiers  at  "  Hobson's  choice,"!!  and  striving  to 
get  forward  mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  who,  afler  the 
experience  jf  1790  and  1791  could  not  be  had,  so  strong  was 
their  repugnance  to  serve  with  regulars, — **  the  Commissioners 
had  crossed  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  21  st  of  July  took  up  their 
quarters  at  the  house  of  the  famous  or  infamous  Captain  Matthew 
Elliott,  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river,  ft  On  the  day  of  their  arri- 
val they  wrote  to  Colonel  McKee  asking  him  to  hasten  the  pro- 
posed meeting  at  Sandusky,  which  he  promised  to  do.  On  the 
29th  of  July  twenty  Indians  arrived  from  the  Rapids  to  see  the 
Commissioners;  and  on  the  three  following  days  the  white  and 
red  men  met  in  council, —  Simon  Girty  acting  as  interpreter.  It 
seemed  the  confederacy  were  not  satisfied  with   the  meeting 

360. 


t  American  State  Papen,  ▼.  361. 
I  American  State  Papen,  y.  342. 


*  Ameiican  State  Papen,  t. 
\  American  Koneer,  i.  S93. 
§  American  State  Papen,  v.  359. 

Y  The  name  of  his  encampment  at  Cincinnati ;  said  to  have  been  so  named  because  the 
high  water  when  the  Legion  came  down  prevented  their  landing  elsewhere. 

*  *  Wayne's  letter,  American  State  Papen,  v.  360. — Butler  221. 

1 1  He  had  2000  acres  mostly  cultivated ;  see  description  in  Weld's  trnvels,  (London, 
1799,)  vol.  ii.  179. 
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between  Brant  and  the  Commissioners  at  Niagara,  and  now 
wished  to  know  distinctly,  and  merely,  if  the  United  States  would 
"^  would  not  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary.  To  this  inquiry  the 
Commissioners  replied  (July  31)  in  writing,  setting  forth  the 
American  claims,  the  grounds  of  th°im,  and  the  impossibility  of 
makin;;  the  Ohio  the  line  of  settlemetit.  The  answers  to  this 
communication,  one  of  which  was  delivered  orally  on  the  spot,, 
and  the  other  on  the  16th  of  August,  in  writing,  are  so  character- 
istic and  able,  that  on  this  account,  as  well  as  because  they  were 
the  ultimata  of  the  Indians  in  this  negotiation, — we  give  entire.. 

Brotheta :  We  are  all  brothers  you  see  here  now.  Brathers :  It  is 
now  throe  years  since  you  desired  to  speak  with  us.  We  heard  you 
yesterday,  and  understood  you  well  —  perfectly  well.  We  have  a  few 
words  to  say  to  you.  Brothers :  You  mentioned  the  treaties  of  Fort 
Stanwlx,  Beaver  creek,*  and  other  places.  Those  treaties  were  not 
complete.  There  were  but  a  few  chiefs  who  treated  with  you.  You 
have  not  bought  our  lands.  They  he\dng  to  us.  You  tried  to  draw  off 
some  of  us.  Brothers :  Many  years  ago,  we  all  know  that  the  Ohio 
was  made  the  boundary.  It  was  settled  by  Sir  WHliam  Johnston. 
This  side  is  ours.  We  look  upon  it.  as  our  property.  Brothers :  You 
mentioned  General  Washington.  He  and  you  know  you  have  yous 
houses  and  your  people  on  our  land.  Yon  say  you  cannot  move  them 
off:  and  we  cannot  give  up  our  land.  Brothers :  We  are  sorry  we 
cannot  come  to  an  agreement.  The  line  has  been  fixed  long  ago.. 
Brothers :  We  don't  say  much.  There  has  been  much  mischief  on 
both  sides.  We  came  here  upon  peace,  and  thought  you  did  the  same.. 
We  shall  talk  to  our  head  warriors.  You  may  return  whence  you 
came,  and  tell  Washington. 

'  The  council  here  breaking  up,  Captain  Elliott  went  to  the  Shawanese 
chief  Ka-kia-pilathy,  and  told  him  that  the  last  part  of  the  speech  was 
wrong.  That  chief  came  back  and  said  it  was  wrong.  Girty  said 
diat  he  had  interpreted  truly  what  the  Wyandot  chief  spoke.  An 
explanation  took  place ;  and  Girty  added  as  follows:  "Brothers:  In- 
stead of  going  home,  we  wish  you  to  remain  here  for  an  answer  from< 
M.  We  have  your  speeeh  in  rar  breasts,  and  shall  eonsult  our  head 
vaniora.'*  t 

The  head  warriors  having  been  consulted,  the  final  message 
came  in  these  words, — 

<•  7b  the  Commisaionere  of  the  United  Staiet.    Brothers:  We  have 
received  your  speech  dated  the  31st  of  last  month,  and  it  has  been  inter- 

*  Fort  Mclntoih.  t  Americu  Stats  P»p«rt,  t.  S4SK 
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preled  to  all  the  different  nations.*  We  have  been  long  in  sending  you 
an  answer,  because  of  lbs  great  importance  of  the  subject.  But  we 
nov  answer  it  fully ;  having  given'It  all  the  consideration  in  our  power. 

••  Brothers :  You  tell  us  that,  afteryou  had  made  peace  with  the  King, 
our  father,  about  ten  years  ago,  •  it  remained  to  make  peace  between 
the  Uniwd  States  and  the  Indian  nations  who  had  taken  part  with  the 
King.  For  this  purpose  Commissioners  were  appointed  who  sent  mes- 
sages to  all  those  Indian  nations,  inviting  tham  to  come  and  make 
peace ;'  and,  after  reciting  the  periods  at  which  you  say  treaties  were  y 
held,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  Fort  Mcintosh  and  Miami,  all  which  treaties, 
according  to  your  own  acknowledgement,  were  for  the  sole  purpo.se  of 
making  peace,  you  then  say,  •  Brothers,  the  Commission'srs  who  con- 
ducted these  treaties,  in  behalf  A  the  United  States,  sent  the  papers 
containing  them  to  the  general  council  of  the  States,  who  supposing 
them  satisfactory  to  the  nations  treated  with,  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the 
lands  thereby  ceded.' 

"  Brothers :  This  is  telling  us  plainly,  what  we  always  understood 
to  be  the  case,  and  it  agrees  with  the  declarations  of  those  few  who 
attende  1  those  treaties,  viz :  That  they  went  to  meet  your  Commission- 
ers to  make  peace ;  but,  through  fear,  were  obliged  to  sign  any  paper 
that  was  laid  before  them  ;  and  it  has  since  appeared  that  deeds  of  ces- 
sion were  signed  by  them,  instead  of  treaties'tfT  peace. 

••  Brothers :  You  then  say,  '  after  some  time  it  appears  that  a  number  , 
of  people  in  your  nations  were  dissatisfied  with  the  treaties  of  Fort  |/ 
Mcintosh  and  Miami,  therefore  the  council  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed Governor  St.  Clair  their  Commissioner,  with  full  power,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  all  causes  of  controversy,  relating  to  trade, 
and  settling  boundaries,  between  the  Indian  nations  in  the  northern  de- 
partment, and  the  United  States.  He  accordingly  sent  messages,  invi- 
ting all  the  nations  concerned  to  meet  him  at  a  council  fire  he  kindled 
at  the  falls  of  the  Muskingum.  While  he  was  waiting  for  them,  some 
mischief  happened  ct  that  place,  and  the  fire  was  put  out :  so  he  kindled 
a  council  fire  at  Fort  Harmar,  where  near  six  hundred  Indians  of  differ- 
ent nations  attended.  The  Six  Nations  then  renewed  and  confirmed 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix:  and  the  Wyandots  and  Delawares  renewed 
and  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh :  soma  Ottawas,  Chippewaa, 
Pottawatamies,  and  Saca,  were  also  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Har- 
mar.' Now  btothers,  these  are  your  words ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  make  a  short  reply  to  them. 
••  Brothers :  A  general  council  of  all  the  Indian  confederacy  was  held, 

•  It  leemi  howerAr,  that  Brant  and  the  Chieik  of  the  Iroquoii  who  had  argued  tor 
peace  were  not  conanlted.— Letter  of  the  Commiirionera  to  General  Knox.— AmerioaB 
State  Papera,  t.  SM. 
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as  you  veil  know,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1788,  at  this  place ;  and  that 
general  council  was  invited  by  your  Commissioner  Governor  St.  Clair, 
to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  treaty,  with  regard  to  the 
lands  mentioned  by  you  to  have  been  ceded  by  the  treaties  of  Fort 
Stanwix  and  Fort  Mcintosh. 

"  Brothers :  We  are  in  possession  of  the  speeches  and  letters  which 
passed  on  that  occasion,  between  thoso  deputed  by  the  confederated 
Indians,  and  Governor  St.  Clair,  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States.  These  papers  prove  that  your  said  Commissioner,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1789,  after  having  been  informed  b-  the  general 
council  0**  the  preceding  fiall,  that  no  bargain  or  sale  of  any  part  of 
these  Indian  lands  would  be  considered  as  valid  or  binding  unless  agreed 
to  by  a  general  council,  nevertheless^ersisted  in  collecting  together  a 
few  chiefs  of  two  or  three  nations  only,  and  with  thtsm  held  a  treaty  for 
the  cession  of  an  immense  country,  in  which  they  were  no  more  inter- 
ested, than  as  a  branch  of  the  general  cenfederacy,  end  who  were  in  no 
manner  authorized  to  make  any  grant  or  concession  whatever. 

**  Brothers :  How  then  was  it  possible  for  you  to  expect  to  enjoy 
peace,  and  quietly  to  hold  these  lands,  when  your  Commissioner  was 
informed,  long  before  he  had  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  that  the  con- 
sent of  a  general  council  was  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  any  part 
of  these  lands  to  the  United  States.  The  part  of  thefie  lands  which  the 
United  States  now  wish  us  to  relinquish,  and  which  you  say  are  settled, 
have  been  sold  by  the  United  States  since  that  time. 
.^};i"  Brothers:  You  say  'the  United  States  wish  to  have  confirmed  all 
the  lands  ceded  to  them  by  twe  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  and  also  a  small 
tract  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  claimed  by  General  Clark,  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  warriors.  And,  in  consideration  thereof,  the  United 
States  would  give  sucl.  a  large  sum  of  money  or  goods,  as  was  never 
given,  at  any  one  time,  for  any  quantity  of  Indian  lands,  since  the  white 
people  first  set  their  feet  on  this  island.  And,  because  these  lands  did 
every  year  furnish  you  with  skins  and  furs,  with  which  you  bought 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  the  United  States  will  now  furnish  the 
like  constant  supplies.  And  therefore,  beside^  the  great  sum  to  be 
delivered  at  once,  they  will  every  year  deliver  you  a  large  quantity  of 
such  goods  as  are  best  fitted  to  the  wants  of  yourselves,  your  women, 
and  children.' 

''Brothers:  Money,  tons,  is  of  no  value;  and  to  most  of  us  un- 
known ;  and,  as  no  consideration  whatever  can  induce  us  to  sell  the 
lands  on  whieh  we  f;et  sustenance  for  our  women  and  children,  we  hope 
we  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  a  mode  by  which  your  settlers  may  be 
easily  removed,  and  peace  thereby  obtained. 

"  Brothers :  We  know  that  these  settlers  are  poor,  or  they  would 
never  have  ventured  to  live  in  a  country  which  has  been  in  continual 
trouble  ever  since  they  crossed  the  Ohio.    Divide,  therefore,  uiis  large 
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sum  of  money,  which  you  have  oflered  to  us,  among  these  people. 
Give  to  each,  also,  a  proportion  of  what  you  say  you  would  give  to  us, 
annually,  over  and  above  this  very  large  sum  of  money ;  and,  as  we 
are  persuaded,  they  would  most  readily  accept  of  it  in  lieu  of  the  lands 
you  sold  them.  If  you  add,  also,  the  great  sums  you  must  expend  in 
raising  and  paying  armies,  with  a  view  to  force  us  to  yield  you  our 
country,  you  will  certp.inly  have  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
re-paying  these  settlers  for  all  their  labor  and  their  improvements. 

"  Brothers :  You  have  talked  to  us  about  concessions.  Tt  appears 
strange  ihp.t  you  should  expect  any  from  us,  who  have  only  been  defend- 
ing our  just  rights  against  your  invasions.  We  want  peace.  Restore 
to  us  our  country,  and  we  shall  be  enemies  no  longer. 

"  Brothers :  You  make  one  concession  to  us  by  offering  us  your 
money ;  und  another  by  having  agreed  to  do  us  justice,  after  having 
long  and  injuriously  withheld  it :  we  :  <^an  in  the  acknowledgement 
you  have  now  made,  that  the  King  of  England  never  did,  nor  never  had 
a  right  to  give  you  our  country,  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  And  you  want 
to  make  this  act  of  common  justice  a  great  part  of  your  concessions ; 
aud  seem  to  expect  that,  because  you  ha^e  at  last  acknowledged  our 
independence,  we  should,  for  such  a  favor,  surrender  to  you  our 
country. 

Brothers : — You  have  talked,  also,  a  great  deal  about  pre-emption, 
and  your  exclusive  right  to  purchase  Indian  lands,  as  ceded  to  you  by 
the  king,  at  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Brothers  : — We  never  made  "•^■'  agreement  with  the  king,  nor  with 
any  o*her  nation,  that  we  would  ^  ve  to  either  the  exclusive  right  of 
purchasing  our  lands ;  and  we  declare  to  you,  that  we  consider  ourselves 
free  to  make  any  bargain  or  cession  of  lands,  whenever  and  to  whom- 
soever we  please.  If  the  white  people,  as  you  say,  made  a  treaty  that 
none  of  them  but  the  king  should  purchase  of  us,  and  that  he  has  given 
that  right  to  the  United  States,  it  is  an  affair  which  concerns  you  and 
him,  and  not  us :  we  have  never  parted  with  such  a  power. 

Brothers : — At  our  general  council,  held  at  the  Glaize  last  fall,  we 
■greed  to  meet  commissioners  from  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  peace,  provided  they  consented  to  acknowledge  and  confirm 
our  boundary  line  to  be  the  Ohio,  and  we  determined  not  to  meet  you, 
until  you  gave  us  satisfaction  on  that  point :  that  is  the  reason  we  have 
never  met. 

We  desire  you  to  consider,  brothers,  that  our  only  demand  is  the 
peaceable  possession  of  a  small  part  of  our  once  great  country. 
Look  back  and  review  the  lands  from  whence  we  have  been  driven  to 
t>>>9  spot.  We  can  retreat  no  farther;  because  the  country  behind 
hardly  afibrds  food  for  its  inhabitants  ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  resolved 
to  leave  our  bones  in  this  small  space  to  which  we  are  now  confined.  > 
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'  Brothers:  We  shall  be  persuaded  that  you  mean  to  do  us  justice,  if 
you  agreo  that  the  Ohio  ohall  remain  the  boundary  line  between  us.  If 
you  will  not  consent  thereto,  our  meeting  will  be  altogetiier  unneces- 
sary. This  is  the  great  point  wiiich  we  hoped  would  have  been 
explained  before  you  left  your  homos,  as  our  message,  last  fall,  was 
principally  directed  to  obtain  that  information. 

Done  in  general  council,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  the  13th 
day  of  August,  1793.  ^ 

'        NATIONS. 

Wyandota,  Miamies,  ' 

8<9ven  Nations,  of  Canada,     Ottawas, 

Messasagoes,        "^ 

Chippewas, 

Munsees, 


Poaawattimies, 
Senecac,  of  the  Glaize, 
Shawanese, 
Cherokees.* 


Mohicans. 

Connoys, 

Delawares, 

Nantakokies, 

Creeks, 


This,  of  necessity,  closed  the  attempts  of  the  United  States  to 
make  peace ;  some  few  further  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the 
Iroquois  to  the  cause  of  America,  but  they  ended  in  nothing ;  and 
firom  the  month  of  August,  the  preparations  for  a  decision  by  arms 
of  the  questions  pendinfi^  between  the  white  and  red  men  went 
forward  constantly.  * 

But  it  is  natural  to  ask  what  causes  led  the  northwestern  savages 
thus  to  stake  their  very  existence  upon  the  contest,  when  terms  so 
liberal  were  offered  by  theii  opponents.  We  answer — first,  their 
previous  success  did  much  ;  and  secondly,  they  hoped  for  the  aid 
of  Britain,  and  at  length  of  Spain  also,  on  their  sidci 

For  sevtTal  years,  said  Brant,  we  were  engaged  in  getting  a  confed- 
eracy formed,  ami  thet  unanimity  occasioned  by  these  endeavors  among 
our  western  brethren,  enabled  them  to  defeat  two  American  armies. 
The  war  continued  without  our  brothers,  the  English,  giving  any  assis- 
tance, excepit  a  little  ammunition ;  and  they  seeming  to  desire  that  a 
peace  might  be  concluded,  we  tried  to  bring  it  about  at  a  time  that  the 
United  States  desired  it  very  much,  so  that  they  sent  commissioners 
from  among  their  fint  people,  to  endeavor  to  make  peace  with  the  hos- 
tile Indians.  We  assembled  also  for  that  purpose  at  the  Miami  river 
in  the  summer  of  1793,  intending  to  act  as  mediators  in  bringing  about 
an  honorable  peace ;  and  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  we  resolved  to 
join  our  western  brethren  in  trying  the  fortune  of  war.  But  to  our  sur- 
prise, when  upon  the  point  of  entering  upon  a  treaty  with  the  comssis- 

'':*    •  Ameriean  State  Papers,  v.  366. 

t  In  anoUier  portion  of  the  '\vim  speech,  Captain  Brant  atated  that  General  HaUteman 
eihorted  them  to  the  formatioB  of  that  union  with  the  different  nationa. 
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sioners,  we  found  that  it  was  opposed  by  those  acting  under  the  British 
government,  and  hopes  of  farther  assistance  were  given  to  our  weslern 
brethren,  to  encourage  them  to  insist  on  the  Ohio  as  a  boundary  between 
them  and  the  United  States.* 

Through  Elliott,  McKee,  and  Butler,  this  confidence  in  Eng- 
lish aid  was  thus  excited  among  the  savages,  before  their  final 
refusal  of  the  generous  terras  offered  by  Washington ;  and  soon 
after,  the  higher  functionaries  endorsed  the  representations  of  their 
subordinates.  In  February,  1794,  Lord  Dorchester,  addressing 
the  deputies  from  the  council  of  1793,  said : 

Children : — I  was  in  expectation  of  hearing  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  what  was  required  by  them :  I  hoped  that  I  should  have 
been  able  to  bring  you  togetlier,  and  make  you  friends. 

Children:  —  I  have  wailed  long,  and  listened  with  great  attention, 
but  I  have  not  heard  one  word  from  them. 

Children:  — I  flaltered  myself  with  the  hope  that  the  line  proposed 
in  the  year  eighty-three,  to  separate  us  from  the  United  States,  which 
was  immediately  broken  by  themselves  as  soon  as  the  peace  was 
signed,  would  have  been  mended,  or  a  new  one  drawn,  in  an  amicable 
manner.     Here,  also,  I  have  been  disappointed. 

Children :  —  Since  my  return,  I  find  no  appearance  of  a  line  remains ; 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  rush  on, 
and  act,  and  talk  on  this  side  ;  and  from  what  I  learn  of  their  conduct 
toward  the  sea,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  are  at  war  with  them  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year ;  and  if  so,  a  line  must  then  be  drawn  by 
the  warriors. 

Children :— You  talk  of  selling  your  lands  to  the  state  of  New  York. 
I  have  told  you  that  there  is  no  line  between  them  and  us.  I  shall 
acknowledge  no  lands  to  be  theirs  which  have  been  encroached  on  by 
them  since  the  year  1783.  They  then  broke  the  peace,  and  as  they 
kept  i'i  not  on  their  part,  it  doth  not  bind  on  ours. 

Children :  —  They  then  destroyed  their  right  of  pre-emption.  There- 
fore, all  their  approaches  towards  us  since  that  time,  and  all  the 
purchases  made  by  them,  1  consider  as  an  infringement  on  the  King's 
rights.  And  when  a  line  is  drawn  between  us,  be  it  in  peace  or  war, 
they  must  lose  all  their  improvements  and  houses  on  our  side  of  it. 
Those  people  must  all  be  gone  who  do  not  obtain  leave  to  become  the 
King's  subjects.  What  belongs  \o  the  Indians  will,  of  course,  be 
secured  anu  confirmed  to  them. 
Children:  — What  farther  can  I  say  to  you!    You  are  wilnesees 
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that  on  our  parts  we  have  acted  in  the  most  peaceable  manner,  and 
borne  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
patience.     Dut  I  believe  our  patience  is  almost  exhausted.* 

And  when,  during  the  summer  of  1794,  there  was  a  contest 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations,  relative  to  the 
erection  of  a  fort  by  the  former  at  Presqu'ile  (Erie)  on  lake  Erie,t 
Brant,  in  writing  to  the  British  authorities,  on  the  19th  of  July, 


In  re^rd  to  the  Presq'  Isle  business,  should  we  not  get  an  answer  at 
the  time  limited,  it  is  our  business  to  push  those  fellows  hard,  and 
therefore  it  is  my  intention  to  form  my  camp  at  Pointe  Appineau  ;  and 
I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  his  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
would  lend  me  four  or  five  battbaux.  Should  it  so  turn  out,  and  should 
those  fellows  not  go  oiT,  and  O'Bail  continue  in  the  same  opinion,  an 
expedition  against  those  Yankees  must  of  consequence  take  place. 

His  Excellency  has  been  so  good  as  to  furnish  us  with  a  cwt.  of 
powder,  and  ball  in  proportion,  which  is  now  at  Fort  Erie ;  but  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  upon  Le  Boeuf  people,  I  could  wish,  if  consistent, 
that  his  IL|eellency  would  order  a  like  quantity  in  addition  to  be  at 
Fort  Erie,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness ;  likewise  I  would  hope  for  a  little 
assistance  in  provisions.! 

But  the  conduct  of  England,  in  sending,  as  she  did,  Governor 
Simcoe  in  the  month  of  April,  1794||  to  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee, 
there,  within  the  acknowledged  territories  of  the  United  States,  to 
erect  a  fort,  was  the  strongest  assurance  that  could  have  been 
given  to  the  northwestern  tribes,  that  she  would  espouse  their 
quarrel.  In  May  of  1794,  a  messenger  from  the  Mississippi  prov- 
inces  of  Spain  also  appeared  in  the  northwest,  offering  assistance. 

Children  1  (he  said)  you  see  me  on  my  feet,  grasping  the  tomahawk 

*  The  authenticity  of  thiiBpeech  haa  been  queitioned  ;  it  was  doubted  at  the  time  eren. 
George  Clinton  ofNew  York  sent  the  proof  of  its  genuineneaa  to  Washington,  March  ZOth, 
1794,  and  both  he  and  the  President  thought  it  authentic.  Judge  Marshall  (Life  of 
Washington,  v.  636)  states  it -is  not  authentic,  and  Sparks  (Washington  Papers,  x.  394, 
note)  seems  to  agree  with  him ;  but  Mr.  Stone  found  amonu*  Brant's  papers  a  certified  MS. 
copy  from  which  the  above  eitracts  are  takea,  (Stone's  Brant,  a.  368,  note) ;  and  Mr. 
Hammond,  the  British  minister,  in  May,  1794,  acknowledged  it  to  be  genuine.— (Ameri- 
can State  Papers,  i.  462.    See  also  v.  480.) 

f  See  the  papers  relative  to  this  affair  at  length,  American  State  Papers,  v.  603  to  634. 
The  Americans  yielded  their  right  of  settlement  to  prevent  tronble.  (American  State 
Papers,  \.  487.) 

IStone's  Brant,  ii,  380. 

I  Letter  of  April  17,  American  State  Papers,  v.  480. 
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to  strike  them.  We  will  strike  together.  ^  I  do  do  not  desire  you  to  go 
before  me,  in  the  front,  but  to  follow  me. 

Children  :  I  present  you  with  a  war-pipe,  which  has  been  sent  in  all 
our  names  to  the  Musquakies,  and  all  those  nations  who  live  toward* 
the  setting  sun,  to  get  upon  their  feet  and  lake  hold  of  our  tomahawk  : 
and  as  soon  as  they  smoked  it,  they  sent  it  back  with  a  promise  to  get 
immediately  on  their  feet,  and  join  us,  and  strike  this  enemy. 

Children :  You  hear  what  these  distant  nations  have  said  to  us,  so 
that  we  have  nothing  farther  to  do  but  put  our  designs  into  immediate 
execution,  and  to  forward  this  pipe  to  the  three  warlike  nations  who 
have  sr  long  been  struggling  for  their  country,  and  who  now  sit  at 
the  Glaize.  Tell  them  to  smoke  this  pipp,  and  forward  it  to  all  the 
lake  Indians  and  their  northern  bretiiren.  Then  nothing  will  be 
wanting  to  complete  our  general  union  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  all  nations  will  be  ready  to  add  strength  to  the  blow  we 
are  going  to  make."* 

The  explanation  of  the  conduct  above  related  on  the  part  of 
England,  is  not  difficult.  In  March,  1793,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  had  united  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  all  the  commerce 
of  revolutionary  France,  in  the  hope  thereby  of  conquering  her.f 
In  June,  the  court  of  St.  James,  in  accordance  with  this  agreement, 
issued  orders —  ,,         .    ,    ., 

To  stop  and  detain  all  vessels  loaded  wholly  or  in  part  with  com,  flour, 
or  meal,  bound  to  any  port  of  France,  or  any  port  occupied  by  the 
armies  of  France,  and  to  send  them  to  such  ports  as  should  be  most 
convenient,  in  order  that  such  corn,  meal,  or  flour  might  be  purchased 
on  behalf  of  his  majesty's  government,  and  the  ships  to  be  released  aAer 
such  purchase,  and  aAer  a  due  allowance  for  freight ;  or  that  the  masters 
of  such  ships,  on  giving  due  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  court  of 
admiralty,  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  of  corn,  meal,  or 
flour,  in  the  ports  of  any  country  in  amity  with  his  majesty .:( 

Against  this  proceeding  the  United  States  protested,  while  Eng- 
land justified  the  measure  as  a  very  mild  application  of  interna- 
tional law.  On  both  sides  great  irritation  prevailed,  and  during 
this  period  it  was  that  the  vaiious  acts  of  Governor  Simcoe  and 
others  took  place. 

As  for  Spain,  she  had  long  been  fearful  and  jealous  of  the  west- 
em  colonists  ;||  she  had  done  all  in  her  power  to  sow  dissensions 

*  MS.  among  the  Brant  Paperi.— Stone,  ii.  375.  t  Pitkin't,  U.  S.  ii.  396. 

^  Pitkin,  ii.  396.  -  ^^t'  |  See  ante  pp.  SSI,  S80, fee.,  and po$t.      f  . 
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between  the  Americans  and  the  southern  Indians  ;*  and  now  hoped 
to  cripple  her  Anglo-Saxon  antagonist  by  movements  at  the  north. 
But  the  Americans  were  in  nowise  disposed  to  yield  even  to 
this  *' Hydra,'\as  General  Wayne  called  it,  of  Indian,  British, 
and  Spanish  enmity.  On  the  16th  of  August,  1793,  the  final 
messages  took  place  between  the  American  commissioners  and  the 
Indians,  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river ;  on  the  17th,  the  commis- 
sioners left  Captain  Elliott's ;  on  the  23d,  reached  Fort  Erie,  near 
Niagara ;  upon  the  same  day  they  sent  three  letters  to  General 
Wayne,  jy  three  distinct  channels,  advising  him  of  the  issue  of 
the  negotiation. t  Wayne,  encamped  at  his  **  Hobson's  choice," 
and  contending  with  the  unwillingness  of  Kentuckians  to  volun- 
teer in  connection  with  regular  troops,  —  with  fever,  influenza  and 
desertion, — was  struggling  hard  to  bring  his  army  to  such  form 
and  consistency  as  would  enable  him  to  meet  the  enemy  Avith 
confidence.  On  the  6th  of  October,  he  writes  that  he  cannot  hope 
to  have,  deducting  the  sick  and  those  left  in  garrison,  more  than 
2,600  regular  troops,  360  mounted  volunteers,  and  36  guides  and 
spies  to  g»  with  him  beyond  Fort  JefTerson :  but  he  adds — 

This  is  not  a  pleasant^icture,  but  something  must  be  done  imme- 
diately, to  save  the  frontiers  from  impending  savage  fury. 

I  will,  therefore,  advance  to-morrow  with  the  force  I  hive,  in  order 
to  gain  a  strong  position  about  six  miles  in  front  of  Foit  Jefferson,  so  as 
to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  (by  exciting  a  jealousy  and  apprehension 
for  the  safety  of  their  own  women  and  children)  until  some  favorable 
cirpumstance  or  opportunity  may  present  to  strike  with  effect. 

The  present  apparent  tranquility  on  the  frontiers,  and  at  the  head  of 
tho  line,  is  a  convincing  proof  to  me,  that  the  enemy  are  collected  or 
collecting  in  force,  to  oppose  the  legion,  either  on  its  march,  or  in  some 
unfavorable  position  for  the  cavalry  to  act  in.  Disappoint  them  in  this 
favorite  plan  or  manoeuvre,  they  may  probably  be  tempted  to  attack  our 
lines.  In  this  case  I  trust  they  will  not  have  muck  reason  to  triumph 
from  the  encounter. 

They  cannot  continue  long  embodied  for  want  of  provision,  and  nt  their 
breaking  up,  they  will  most  certainly  make  some  desperate  effdrt  upon 
some  quarter  or  other ;  should  the  mounted  volunteers  advance  in  force, 
we  might  yet  compel  those  haughty  savages  to  sre  for  peace,  before  the 
next  opening  of  the  leaves.   Be  that  as  it  may,  I  pray  you  not  to  permit 


*  American  State  Papen,  t.  304,  308,  326,  Ice.  be.    (8m 
«  Spaniardi,"  &c.) 

t  Anericaa  State  Pas«ni)  V.  391  to  340. 
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present  appearances  (o  cause  too  much  anxiety  eithrr  in  the  mind  of  the 
President,  or  yourself,  on  account  of  this  army.  Knowing  the  critical 
situation  of  our  infant  nation,  and  feeling  for  the  honor  and  repulaiion  of 
Government,  (which  I  will  support  with  my  latest  breath)  you  may  rest 
uiured  that  I  will  not  commit  the  legion  unnecessarily  ;  and  unless 
more  poweifully  supported  than  I  at  present  have  reason  to  expect,  I 
will  content  myself  by  taking  a  strong  position  advanced  of  Jofferion, 
and  by  exerting  every  power,  endeavor  to  protect  the  frontiers,  and  to 
secure  the  posts  and  army  during  the  winter,  or  until  I  am  linnored  with 
your  further  orders.*  . .     ;  , ' 

On  the  7th  the  legion  left  Cincinnati,  and  upon  the  13th,  with- 
out any  nccidcnt,  encamped  upon  the  **  strong  poaition"  above 
referred  to.f  Here,  upon  the  24th  of  Oct'r,  he  was  joined  by  1000 
mounted  Kentucky  volunteers  under  Gen.  Scott,  to  whom  he  had 
written  pressing  requests  to  hasten  forward  with  all  the  men  he 
could  muster.  This  request  Scott  hastened  to  comply  with,  and 
the  Governor,  upon  the  28th  of  September  had  ordered,  in  addi- 
tion,  a  draft  of  militia.  Tlie  Kentucky  troops,  however,  were 
soon  dismissed  again,  until  Spring ;  but  their  march  had  not  been 
in  vain,  for  they  had  seen  enough  of  Wayne's  army  td  give  them 
confidence  in  it  and  in  him ;  and  upon  their  return  home,  spread 
that  confidence  abroad,  so  that  the  full  number  of  volunteers,  was 
easily  procured  in  the  spring.  | 

One  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  troops  previous  to  the 
23d  of  Oct.  and  only  one :  a  body  of  two  commissioned  and  ninety 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers,  conveying  20  wagons  of 
supplies,  was  assaulted  on  the  17th,  seven  miles  beyond  Fort  St. 
Clair,  and  Lieutenant  Lowry  and  Ensign  Boyd,  with  thirteen 
others,  were  killed.  ||  Although  su  little  opposition  had  thus  far 
been  encountered,  however,  Wayne  determined  to  stay  where  he 
was,  for  the  winter,  and  having  70,000  rations  on  hand  in  Octo- 
ber, with  the  prospect  of  120,000  more,  while  the  Indians  were 
sure  to  be  short  |of  provisions,§  he  proceeded  to  fortify  his  posi- 
tion ;  which  he  named  Fort  Greenville,  and  which  was  situated 
upon  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  that  name.  This 
being  done,  on  the  23d  or  24th  of  December,  a  detachment  was 
sent  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  field  of  S*.  Clair's  defeat. 

*  American  Stete  Ptpen,  r.  360. 

t  8e«  in  American  Pioneer,  ii.  290,  plate  and  aeeonnt  of  Wayne'a  mode  of  encamp- 
ment.   Alao  in  Ciat*!  Cincinnati  Milcellany,  ii.  36,  a  journal  of  the  march, 
t  Manhall,  ii.  83,  84.         1  American  SUte  Papvin,  t,  361.  ^  Ibid,  r.  361. 
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They  arrived  upon  the  spot  upon  Christmas  day.  "  Six  hundred 
■kulU,"  soys  one  present,  *'  were  gathered  up  and  buried  ;  when 
we  went  to  lay  down  in  our  tent«  at  night,  we  had  to  scrape  the 
bones  togetiier  and  carry  them  out,  to  make  our  beds."*  Hen? 
was  built  Fort  Recovery,  which  was  properly  garrisoned,  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Alexander  Gibson.  During 
the  early  months  of  1794,  Wayne  was  steadily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring every  thing  for  a  sure  blow  when  the  time  came,  and  by 
means  of  Captain  Gibson  and  his  various  spies,  kept  himself 
informed  of  the  plans  and  movements  of  the  savages,  f  All  his 
infonnation  showed  the  faith  in  British  assistance  which  still  ani- 
mated the  doomed  race  of  red-men  :  — thus,  two  Pottawatamies, 
taken  by  Captain  Gibson,  June  6th,  in  reply  to  various  questions, 
answered  as  follows : 


\i 


Q. — When  did  your  nation  neeive  the  invitation  from  the  British  to 
join  them,  and  go  to  war  with  the  Americans  T 

A. — On  the  first  of  the  last  noon  ;  the  message  was  sent  by  three 
chiefs,  a  Delaware,  a  Shawanee,  and  a  Miami. 

Q. — Wliit  was  the  message  brought  by  those  Indian  chiefs,  and 
what  number  of  British  troops  were  at  Roche  4«  Bout*  Qfool  of  rapids 
of  the  Maumee,]  on  the  1st  of  May. 

A.— That  the  British  sent  them  to  invite  the  Pattawattamies  to  go  to 
war  against  the  United  States:  that  they,  the  British,  were  then  at 
Roche  de  Bont,  on  their  way  to  war  against  the  Americans  ;  that  the 
number  of  British  troops  then  there  were  about  four  hundred,  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  exclusive  of  the  Detroit  militia,  and  had  made  a  for- 
tification round  Colonel  McKee's  house  and  stores  at  that  place,  in 
which  they  Vad  deposited  all  their  stores  of  ammnnition,  arms,  clothing, 
and  provision,  with  which  they  promised  to  supply  all  the  hostile  In- 
dians in  abundance,  provided  they  would  join,  and  go  with  them  to  war. 

Q. — What  tribes  of  Indians,  and  what  were  their  numbers,  at  Roche 
de  Bout,  on  the  1st  of  May  T 

A.— -The  Chippewas,  Wyandots,  Shawanese,  Tawas,  Delawares,  and 
Miamies.  There  were  then  collected  about  one  thousand  warriors,  and 
were  daily  coming  in  and  collecting  from  all  those  nations. 

Q. — What  number  of  warriors  do  you  suppose  are  actually  collected 


'Americui  Pioneer,  i.  294.  Letter  of  Ovoiie  Will.— Dilloii'i  Indiuai.  360— Am- 
erican State  Papert,  i.  468,  gire*  Wayne'i  (tatement. 

t  See  a  very  intereating  atory  in  McDonald'!  Sicetchea  (pp.  186,  6,  and  7)  ofthe  cap- 
ture of  Chriitopher  Miller,  (a  white  man  made  into  an  Indian,)  bjr  hia  brother,  one  of 
Wajme'e  ipiea. 
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at  that  place  at  this  lime,  and  what  number  of  Britiih  troopi  and  militia 
have  promiiftd  to  join  the  Indium  to  fight  thin  army  7 

A. — Hy  the  latest  and  best  information,  and  from  our  own  knowledge 
of  the  number  of  worriois  belonging  to  those  nations,  iliero  cannot  be 
leas  than  two  thousand  warriors  now  assembled ;  and  were  the  Patta- 
wattamies  to  join,  agreeably  to  invitation,  the  whole  would  amount  to 
upwards  of  three  thousand  hostile  Indians.  But  we  do  not  think  that 
more  than  SO  of  the  Paltawattainies  will  go  to  war.         ni^,.  ^f 

The  British  troops  and  militia  that  will  join  the  Indians  to  go  to  war 
against  the  Araeriotns,  will  amount  to  fifteen  hundred,  agreeably  to  the 
promise  of  Oovernor  Simcoe. 

Q.— At  what  time  and  at  what  place  do  the  British  and  Indians  mean 
to  advance  against  this  army  T 

A. — About  the  last  of  tliis  moon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  they 
*il|tend  to  attack  the  legion  of  this  place.  Governor  Simcoe,  the  great 
roan  who  lives  at  or  near  Niagara,  sent  for  the  Patlawattamies,  and  pro- 
mised them  arms,  ammunition,  provision,  and  clothing,  and  every  thing 
they  wanted,  on  condition  that  they  would  join  him,  and  go  to  war 
against  the  Americans ;  and  that  he  would  command  the  whole.  , 

He  sent  us  the  same  message  last  winter;  and  again,  on  the  first  of    / 
the  last  moon,  from  Roche  de  Bout ;  he  also  said,  he  was  mueh  obliged  ^ 
to  us  for  our  past  services ;  and  that  he  would  now  help  us  to  fight,  and 
render  us  all  the  services  in  his  power,  ai'  iiist  the  Americans. 

All  the  speeches  that  we  have  recti cd  from  him,  were  as  red  as 
blood ;  all  the  wampum  and  feathers  were  painted  red  ;  the  war  pipes 
and  hatchets  were  red,  and  even  the  tobacco  was  painted  red. 

We  received  four  different  invitations  from  Oovernor  Simcoe,  inviting 
the  Pattawattamies  to  join  in  the  war ;  the  )4St  was  on  the  first  of  last 
moon,  when  he  promised  to  join  us  with  ISOO  of  his  warriors,  as  before 
mentioned.  But  we  wish  for  peace ;  except  a  few  of  our  foolish  young 
men. 

Examined,  and  carefully  reduced  to  writing,  at  Greenville,  this  7th  of 
June,  1794."  H'..-s-^,tr3'»H-; 

A  couple  of  Shawanese  warriors,  captured  June  22d,  were  less 
sanguine  as  to  their  white  allies,  but  still  say  that  which  proves 
the  dependence  of  Indian  action  upon  English  promises.  As  tlieir 
evidence  gives  some  daia  relative  to  the  Indian  forces,  as  well  as 
the  temper  of  the  western  tribes,  we  extract  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 

They  say  (hat  they  left  Grand  Glaize  five  moons  since,  i.  e.  about 
the  time  that  the  Indians  sent  in  [i.  e.  to  Wayne  ;  the  provisions  oould 
not  be  accepted]  a  flag,  with  propositions  of  peace. ' 
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That  they  belonged  to  a  party  of  twenty,  who  have  been  hunting  all 
this  dpring  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Kentucky  River,  and  were  on  their  return  when  taken.  That,  on  their 
way  in,  they  met  with  a  party,  consisting  of  four  Indians,  i,  e.  three 
Delawares  and  one  Pattawattamy,  who  were  then  on  their  way  to  the 
Big-bone-lick,  to  steal  horses ;  that  this  party  informed  them  that  all  the 
Indians  on  White  River  were  sent  for  to  come  immediately  to  Grand 
Glaize,  where  the  warriors  of  several  nations  were  now  assembled ; 
that  the  chiefs  are  yet  in  council,  and  would  not  let  their  warriors  go 
out ;  that  they  could  not  depend  upon  the  British  for  effectual  support ; 
that  they  were  always  setting  the  Indians  on  like  dogs  after  game, 
pressing  them  to  go  to  war,  and  kill  the  Americans,  but  did  not  help 
them ;  that  unless  the  British  would  turn  out  and  help  them,  they  were 
determined  to  make  peace;  that  they  would  not  be  any  longer  amused 
by  promises  only. 

That  the  Shawanese  have  380  warriors  at,  a-^d  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grand  Glaize ;  ijd  generally  can,  and  do,  bring  into  action  about  300. 
Their  great  mer. ,  or  sachems,  are  the  Black  Wolf,  and  Kakia-pi-la-thy, 
or  Tame-Hawk ;  their  principal  warriors  are  Blue  Jacket,  and  Captain 
Jonny ;  that  the  Delawares  have  in  and  about  Grand  Glaize  480  war- 
riors; that  they  actually  hnd  four  hundred  in  the  action  ugainst  St. 
Clair ;  that  the  Miamies  are  at  present  but  about  one  hundred  warriors, 
who  r^e  near  Grand  Glaize,  several  of  them  having  remo-  '^d  towards 
Post  Vincennes,  and  by  the  Mississippi ;  that  the  Wyandots  never  send 
into  action  more  thai:  about  one  hundrpd  and  fifty  warriors ;  they  live 
along  the  lake,  towards  Sandusky  ;  they  don't  know  the  number  of  the 
Pattawattamtes,  nor  the  nnmber  of  the  other  Indians  or  nations  that 
would  actually  join  in  a  war,  should  they  determine  to  continue  it ;  that 
the  Cbipperas  would  be  the  most  numerous,  and  were  generally  on  the 
way  to  the  council ;  but  that  war  or  peace  depended  on  the  conduct  of 
the  British  ;  if  they  would  help  them,  it  would  probably  be  war,  but  if 
thejr  would  not,  it  would  be  peace ;  that  the  Indians  would  no  Ipnger 
be  set  on  like  dogs,  by  themselves,  unless  the  British  would  help  them 
to  fight ;  that  the  British  were  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  had  fortified 
at  Roche  de  Bout ;  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  British  soldiers 
at  that  place ;  that  they  told  the  Indians  they  were  now  come  to  help 
them  to  fight ;  and  if  thp  Indians  would  generally  turn  out  and  join 
them,  they  would  advance  and  fight  the  American  army ;  that  Bine 
Jacket  had  been  sent  by  this  B  Ittsh  to  the  Chippewas,  and  northern 
Indians,  a  considerable  time  since,  to  invite  them,  and  bring  thcra  to 
Roche  de  Bout,  there  to  join  the  British  and  other  hostile  Indians,  in 
order  to  go  to  war.  "  : 

*  AnMricu  State  Fapen,  v.  489. 
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And  the  conduct  of  the  savages  proved  these  tales  not  to  be 
fables :  on  the  30th  of  June,  Fort  Recovery,  the  advanced  Amer-  " 
ican  post,  was  assaulted  by  the  Little  Turtle,  at  the  head  of  1,000 
to  1,600  warriors;*  and  although  repelled,  the  assailants  rallied 
and  returned  to  the  charge,  and  kept  up  the  attack  through  the 
whole  of  that  day,  and  a  part  of  the  following.  Nor  was  this  . 
assailing  force  entirely  composed  of  natives;  General  Wayne,  in 
his  despatch,  says  his  spies  report  "  a  great_^number  of  white  men 
with  the  Indians ;"  and  again  they  insist — 

There  were  a  considerable  number  of  armed  white  men  in  the  rear, 
who  they  frequently  heard  talking  in  our  language,  and  encouraging  the 
savages  to  persevere  in  the  assault ;  that  their  faces  were  generally 
blacked,  except  three  British  officers,  who  were  dressed  in  scarlet,  and 
appeared  to  be  men  of  great  distinction,  from  being  surrounded  by  a 
large  body  of  white  men  and  Indians,  who  were  very  attentive  to  them. 
These  kept  n  distance  in  the  rear  of  those  that  were  engaged. 

Another  strong  corroborating  fact — says  General  Wayne — that  there 
were  British,  or  British  militia,  in  the  assault,  is,  that  a  number  of  ounce 
balls  and  buck  shot  were  lodged  in  the  block  houses  and  stockades  of 
the  fort.  Some  were  delivered  at  so  great  a  distance  as  not  to  penetrate, 
and  were  picked  up  at  the  foot  of  the  stockades. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  British  and  savages  expected  to  find  the 
artillery  that  were  lost  on  the  4th  of  November,  1791,  and  hid  by  the 
Indians  in  the  beds  of  old  fallen  timber,  or  logs,  which  they  turned  over 
and  laid  the  cannon  in,  and  then  turned  (he  logs  back  into  their  former 
berth.  It  was  in  this  artfjl  manner  that  we  generally  found  them  de- 
posited. Tho  hostile  Indians  turned  over  a  great  number  of  logs,  dur- 
ing the  assault,  in  search  of  those  cmncn,  and  other  plunder,  which 
they  had  probably  hid  in  this  manner,  after  the  action  of  the  fourth  of 
November,  1791. 

c  I  therefore  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  British  and  Indians  depend^ 
ed  much  upon  tlus  artillery  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  that  post ;  for-  / 
ttmately  they  served  in  its  defence.!  -^ 

On  the  26th  of  July,  Scott,  with  some  1600  mounted  men  from      / 
Kentucky,  joined  Wayne  at  Greenville,^  and  on  the  28th  the  ^ 
legion  moved  forward.  ||     On  the  8th  of  August,  the  army  was 

*  American  State  Fapera,  v.  488. 

i"  Major  McMahon  chanced  to  b«  before  the  fort  with  aome  troopt,  when  thia  attack 
took  place,  and  waa  one  of  the  oCioen  killed,  but  the  object  of  the  Indiana  'ivaa  to  take 
the  fort.    (American  State  Papera,  v.  488,  Wayne'a  Deapatchea.) 

t  Mvahall,  ii.  136.  |  American  Pioneer  i.  316,  Dailj  Journal  of  Wayne'*  army. 
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near  the  junction  of  the  Auglaize  and  Maumee,  at  Grand  Glaize, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  build  Fort  Defiance  where  the  rivers 
meet.*     The  Indians  had   hastily  abandoned  their  towns  upon 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  army  from  a  runaway  member  of 
the  Quarter  master's  corps,  who  was  afterwards  taken  at  Pitts- 
burgh.!    It  had  been  Wayne's  plan  to  reach  the  head-quarters  of 
the  savages,  Grand  Glaize,  undiscovered ;  and  in  order  to  do  this, 
he  had  caused  two  roads  to  be  cut,  one  towards  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  (Roche  de  Bout,)  the  other  to  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Joseph,  while  he  pressed  forward  between  the  two :  and 
this  strategem,  he  thinks  would  have  been  successful  but  for  the 
deserter  referred  to.J    While  engaged  upon  Fort  Defiance,  the 
American  commander  received  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  the 
Indians  and  the  aid  tbey  would  receive  from  the  volunteers  of 
Detroit  and  elsewhere ;  he  learned  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
the  circumstances  favorable  and  unfavorable ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
considering  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  officers  and  men,  regulars  and 
volunteers,  he  determined  to  march  forward  and  settle  matters  at 
once.     But  yet,  true  to  the  last  to  the  spirit  of  compromise  and 
peace  so  forcibly  taught  by  Washington,  on  the  13tli  of  Auo^ist, 
he  sent  Christopher  Miller,  who  had  been  naturalized  amoag  tlie 
Shawuiese,  and  had  been  (see  note  p.  400)  taken  prisoner  on  the 
11th  by  Wayne's  spies,  as  a  special  messenger,  ofTeriog  terms  of 
friendship  in  these  words : 

To  the  Delawares,  Shawanefl^,  Miamies,  and  Wyandots,  and  to  each 
and  every  of  them,  and  to  all  other  nations  of  Indiana,  norlhwest 
'*      of  the  Ohio,  whom  it  may  concern  : 

I,  Anthony  Wayne,  Major  General  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
federal  army  now  at  Grtind  Glaize,  and  commissionary  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  settling  the  terms  upon  which  a 
permanent  and  lasting  peace  shall  be  made  with  each  and  every  of  the 
hostile  tribes,  or  nations  of  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the 
said  United  States,  actuated  by  the  purest  principles  of  humanity,  and 
urged  by  pity  for  the  errors  int9  which  bad  and  designing  men  have  led 
you,  from  the  head  of  my  army,  now  in  possession  of  yovr  abandoned 
villages  and  settlements,  do  hereby  once  more  extend  the  friendly  band 


*  See  American  PionMr,  ii.  387,  for  plan  and  account  of  Fort  Defiance.' 
t  American  State  Papen,  v.  4d0  and  note. — At  Greenville,  the  Delaware!  aaked  t» 
have  thii  man  released.  (American  State  Papers,  v.  681,)  and  this,  as  we  learn  ftom  Wil- 
kinson, was  done.    (Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  ii.  appendix,  No.  xHt.) 

%  Wayae'i  letter  of  August  14th.  (American  State  Papen,  t.  490.) 
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of  peace  towards  you,  and  invite  each  and  every  of  the  hostile  tribe  of 
Indians  to  appoint  deputies  to  meet  me  and  my  army,  without  delay, 
between  this  place  and  Roche  de  Bout,  in  order  to  settle  the  preliminaries 
of  a  lasting  peace,  which  may  eventually  and  soon  restore  to  you  the 
Delawares,  Miamies,  Sliawanese,  and  all  other  tribes  and  nations  lately 
settled  at  this  place,  and  en  the  macgins  ef  the  Miami  and  au  Glaite 
Rivers,  yonr  late  grounds  and  possessions,  and  to  preserve  you  and  your 
distressed  and  hapless  women  and  children  from  danger  and  famine,  dur- 
ing the  present  fall  and  ensuing  winter. 

The  arm  of  the  United  States  is  strong  and  powerful,  b«t  they  love 
mercy  and  kindness  more  than  war  and  desolation. 

And,  to  remove  any  doubts  or  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  persons 
of  the  deputies  whom  you  may  appoint  to  meet  this  army,  I  hereby 
pledge  my  sacred  honor  for  their  safety  and  return,  and  send  Christo- 
pher Miller,  an  adopted  Shawanee,  and  a  Shawanee  warrior,  whom  I 
took  prisoner  two  days  ago,  as  a  flag,  who  will  advance  in  their  front  to 
meet  me. 

Mr.  Miller  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  my  warriors,  six  moons 
since,  and  can  testify  to  you  the  kindness  which  I  have  shown  to  your 
people,  my  prisoners,  that  is,  five  warriors  and  two  women,  who  are 
now  all  safe  and  well  at  Greenville. 

But,  should  this  invitation  be  disregarded,  and  my  flag,  Mr.  Miller, 
be  detained,  or  injured,  I  will  immediately  order  all  those  prisoners  to 
be  put  to  death,  without  distinction,  and  some  of  them  are  known  to 
belong  to  the  first  families  of  your  nations. 

Brothers : — Be  no  longer  deceived  or  led  astray  by  the  false  promises 
and  language  of  the  bad  white  men  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids ;  they  have 
neither  the  power  nor  inclination  to  protect  you.  No  longer  shut  your 
eyes  to  your  true  interest  and  happiness,  nor  your  ears  to  to  this  over- 
ture of  peace.  But,  in  pity  to  your  innocent  women  and  children, 
come  and  prevent  the  further  effusion  of  your  blood ;  let  them  experi- 
ence the  kindness  and  friendship  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  invaluable  blessiags  of  peace  and  tranquility.* 

Grand  Glaize,  August  13th,  1794.  ANTHONY  WAYNE. 

Unwilling  to  waste  time,  the  troops  moved  forward  on  the  15th, 
and  on  the  16tti  met  Miller  returning,  with  the  message,  that  if  the 
Americans  would  wait  ten  days  at  Grand  Glaize,  they  (flie  Indians) 
would  decide  for  peace  or  war  ;t  which  Wayne  replied  to  only  by 
marching  straight  on.  On  the  18th,  the  legion  had  advanced 
forty-one  miles  from  Grand  Glaize,  and  being  near  by  the  long 
looked  for  foe,  began  to  throw  up  some  light  works,  called  Fort 


*  Amtncan  State  Fapeta,  v,  490, 


t  American  Pioneer,  i.  317. 
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Deposite,  wherein  to  place  the  heavy  baggage  during  the  expected 
battle.  On  that  day,  five  of  Wayne's  spies,  among  whom  was 
May,  the  man  who  had  been  sent  after  Trueman  and  ha^l  pre- 
tended to  desert  to  the  Indians,*"  rode  into  the  very  camp  of  the 
enemy ;  in  attempting  to  retreat  again.  May's  horse  fell  and  he  was 
taken.  The  next  day,  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  was  tied  to  a 
tree  and  shot  at  as  a  target,  f  During  the  1 9th,  the  army  still 
labored  on  thei.  works :  on  the  20th,  at  7  or  8  o'clock,  all  bag- 
gage having  been  left  behind,  the  white  forces  moved  down  the 
north  bank  of  the  Maumee ; — 

the  Legion  on  the  right,  its  flanft  covered  by  the  Maumee  :  one  brigade 
of  mounted  volunteers  on  the  left,  under  Brigadier  General  Todd,  and 
the  odier  in  the  rear  under  Brigadier  General  Barbee.  A  select  battalion 
of  mounted  volunteers  moved  in  front  of  the  Legion,  commanded  by 
Major  Price,  who  was  directed  to  keep  sufficiently  advanced,  so  as  to 
give  timely  notice  for  the  troops  to  form  in  case  of  action,  it  being  yet 
undetermined  whether  the  Indians  would  decide  (or  peace  or  war. 

After  advancing  about  five  miles,  Major  Price^s  corps  received  so 
severe  a  fire  from  the  enemy,  who  were  secreted  in  the  woods  and  high 
grass,  as  to  compel  them  to  retreat.  The  Legion  was  immediately 
forme'l  in  two  lines,  principally  in  a  close  thick  wood,  which  extended 
for  miles  on  our  left,  and  for  a  very  considerable  distance  in  front ;  the 
ground  being  covered  with  old  fallen  timber,  probably  occasioned  by  a 
tornado,  which  rendered  it  impracticable  for  the  cavalry  to  act  with 
effect,  and  afforded  the  enemy  the  most  favorable  covert  for  their  mode 
of  warfare.  The  savages  were  formed  in.three  lines,  within  supporting 
distance  of  each  other,  and  extending  for  near  two  miles  at  right  angles 
with  the  river.  I  soon  discovered,  from  the  weight  of  the  fire  and 
extent  of  their  lines,  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  force  in  front,  in  pos- 
session of  their  favorite  ground,  and  endeavoring  to  turn  our  left  flank. 
I  therefore  gave  orders  for  the  second  line  to  advance  and  support  the 
first ;  and  directed  Major  General  Scott  to  gain  and  turn  the  right  flank 
of  the  savages,  with  the  whole  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  by  a  circui- 
tous route ;  at  the  same  time  I  ordered  the  front  line  to  advance  and 
charge  with  trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  Indians  from  their  coverts  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  when  up  to  deliver  a  close  and  well  directed 
file  on  their  backs,  followed  by  a  brisk  charge,  so  as  not  to  give  them 

time  to  load  again. 

'  I  also  ordered  Captain  Mis  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  legionary 
cavalry,  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  next  the  river,  and  which 

*  See  ante  p.  381,  note. 
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aflbrded  a  favorable  field  for  that  corps  to  act  in.  All  these  orders  were 
obeyed  with  spirit  and  promptitude  i  but  such  was  the  impetuosity  of 
the  charge  by  the  first  line  of  infantry,  that  the  Indians  and  Canadian 
militia  and  volunteers,  were  drove  from  all  their  covetts  in  so  short  a 
time,  that  although  every  possible  exertion  was  used  by  the  officers  of 
the  second  hne  of  the  Legion,  and  by  Generals  Scott,  Todd,  and 
Barbee,  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  to  gain  their  proper  positions,  but 
part  of  each  could  get  up  in  season  to*  participate  in  the  action;  the 
enemy  being  drove,  in  the  course  of  one  hour,  more  than  two  miles, 
through  the  thick  woods  already  mentioned,  by  less  than  one  half  their 
numbers.  From  every  account  the  enemy  amounted  to  two  thousand 
combatants.  The  troops  actually  enpaged  against  them  were  short  of 
nine  hundred.  This  horde  of  savages,  with  their  allies,  abandoned 
themselves  to  flight,  and  dispersed  with  terror  and  dismay,  leaving  our 
victorious  army  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  which 
terminated  under  the  influence  of  the  guns  of  the  British  garrison,  as 
you  will  observe  by  the  enclosed  correspondence  between  Major  Camp- 
bell, the  commandant,  and  myself,  upon  the  occasion.* 

The  bravery  and  conduct  of  every  ofiicer  belonging  to  the  army,  from 
the  Generals  down  to  the  Ensigns,  merit  my  highest  approbation. 
There  were,  >:  'wever,  some  whose  rank  and  situation  placed  their  con- 
duct in  a  very  conspicuous  point  of  view,  and  which  I  observad  with 

'[k.VKBERI.] 

Miami  [Maumee]  River,  Augutt  21, 1794. 

Sir:  An  army  of  the  United  States  of  America,  said  to  be  under  your  command,  having 
taken  poit  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami  [Maumee]  for  upwards  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  almost  within  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  this  fort,  being  a  post  belonging  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  6/eat  Britain,  occupied  by  His  Majesty's  troops,  and  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  command,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  myself,  as  speedily  as  possible,  in 
what  light  I  am  to  view  your  making  such  near  approaches  to  this  garrison.  I  have  no 
hesitation,  on  ray  part,  to  say,  that  I  know  of  no  war  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

I  have  the  honor,  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient  and  very  humble 
servant,  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  Major  24th  Regiment, 

Commanding  a  British  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami. 

To  Major  General  Wayne,  Sec. 

[ifVHBxa  II.] 
Camp  on  the  Bank  of  the  Miami,  [Maumee,]  August  91, 1794. 
Sir :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  requiring  from  me  the  motives  which 
have  moved  the  army  under  my  command  to  the  position  they  at  present  occupy,  fkr 
within  the  acknowledged  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Without  ques- 
tioning the  authority  or  the  propriety,  sir,  of  your  interrogatory,  I  think  I  may,  without 
breach  of  decorum,  observe  to  you,  that  were  you  entitled  to  an  answer,  the  most  flill 
and  satisfhctory  one  was  announced  to  you  from  the  munles  of  my  small  arms,  yesterday 
morning,  in  the  action  against  the  horde  of  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  your  post,  which 
terminated  gloriously  to  the  American  arms  ;  but,  had,  it  continued  until  the  Indians,  be. 
were  driven  under  the  influence  of  the  post  and  guns  you  mention,  they  would  not  have 
much  impeded  the  progress  of  the  victorious  army  under  my  command,  as  no  such  post 
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pleasure,  and  the  most  lively  gratitude.  Among  whom,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  mention  Brigadier  General  Wilkinson,  and  Colonel  Hamtramck,  the 
commandants  of  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  Legion,  whose  brave 
example  inspired  the  troops.  'I'o  those  I  must  add  the  names  of  my 
faithful  and  gallant  aids-de-i  mp,  Captains  De  Butt  and  T.  Lewis,  and 


/ 


wai  oitabliihed  at  the  commencement  of  the  preeent  war  between  the  Indiana  and  the 
United  Statea. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  air,  with  great  reipect,  your  moit  obedient  and  rery  humble 
aervant,  ANTHONY  WAYNE,  Major  General, 

And  Commander-in-chief  of  thp  Federal  Army. 

To  Major  William  Cambell,  kc. 

S»l,'     •  *    "•  [nUItBKK    III.] 

Fort  Miami,  Augnat  S3d,  1794. 

Sir;  Although  your  letter  of  yeaterday'a  date  fliUy  authorisei  me  to  any  act  of  hoatility 
ngainit  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  thia  neighborhood,  under  your  command,  yet, 
(till  anxious  to  prevent  that  dreadfi:!  decision  w.iich,  perhaps,  ia  not  intended  to  be 
appealed  to  by  either  of  our  countries,  I  have  forborne,  (br  these  two  days  paat,  to  resent 
thoae  insults  you  have  offered  to  the  British  flag  flying  n  this  fort,  by  approaching  it 
within  pistol  shot  of  ray  works,  not  only  singly,  but  in  numbers,  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
Neither  is  it  my  wish  to  wage  war  with  individuals ;  but,  should  you,  after  this,  continue 
to  approach  my  post  in  the  threatening  manner  you  are  at  this  moment  doing,  my  indis- 
pensabla  duty  to  my  king  and  country,  and  the  honor  of  my  profession,  will  oblige  me  to 
Lave  recourse  to  those  meaaures,  which  thousanda  of  either  nation  may  hereafter  have 
cause  to  regret,  and  which,  1  solemnly  appeal  to  God,  I  have  used  my  utmost  endearon 
to  arrest. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  most  obedient  and  very  humble 
aervant,  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  Major  24th  Regiment, 

Commanding  at  Fort  Miami. 

Major  General  Wayne,  &c. 

]NITMBBk    IV.] 

Camp,  banks  of  the  Miami,  S2d  Auguat,  1794. 

Sir ;  In  your  letter  of  the  2Ist  instant,  you  declare,  "  I  have  no  hesitation,  on  my  part, 
to  aay,  that  I  know  of  no  war  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  America."  I,  on  my 
part,  declare  the  same,  and  that  the  only  cause  I  have  to  entertain  a  contrary  idea  at 
present,  ia  the  hostile  act  you  are  now  in  commission  of,  i.  e.  by  recently  taking  post  far 
within  the  well  known  and  acknowledged  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  erecting  a  for- 
tification in  the  heart  of  the  settlements  of  the  Indian  tribes  now  at  war  with  the  United 
Statea.  This,  sir,  appears  to  be  an  act  of  the  highest  aggression,  and  destructive  to  the 
peace  and  interest  of  the  Union.  Hence  it  becomes  my  duty  to  desire,  and  I  do  hereby 
desire  and  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  you  immedi- 
ately desist  from  any  flirther  act  of  hostility  or  aggreasion,  by  forbearing  to  fortify,  and  by 
withdrawing  the  troops,  artillery,  and  stores,  under  your  orders  and  direction,  forthwith, 
and  removing  to  the  nearest  post  occupied  by  his  Britannic  Majesty's  troops  at  the  peace 
of  1783,  aAd  which  you  will  bo  permitted  to  do  unmolested  by  the  troops  under  my 
command.  ' 

I  am,  with  very  great  respect,  air,  your  moat  obedient  and  very  humble  aervant, 

ANTHONY  WAYNK, 

Major  William  Campbell  ttc. 

[ri;mbeb  v.] 

Fort  Miami,  2Sd  An|pist,  1794. 

Sir:  I  have  this  moment  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date;  in 
answer  to  which  I  have  only  to  say,  that,  being  placed  here  in  the  command  of  a  British 
post,  and  acting  in  a  military  capacity  only,  I  cannot  enter  into  any  discussion  either  on 
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Lieutenant  Harri«on,  who.  with  the  Adjutant  General,  Major  Mills, 
rendered  the  most  essential  bt-rvicc  by  communicating  my  orders  in 
every  direction,  and  by  their  conduct  and  bravery  exciting  the  troops  to 
press  for  victory.  •        •        »        • 

Enclosed  is  a  particular  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded.*  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  that  of  the  Federal  army.  The  woods 
were  strewed  for  a  considerable  distance  with  the  dead  bodies  of  Indians, 
and  their  white  auxiliaries,  the  latter  armed  with  British  muskets  and 
bayonets.t 

the  right  or  impropriety  of  my  occupying  my  present  position.  Those  are  matters  that  I 
conceive  will  be  best  left  to  the  ambassadors  of  our  different  nations. 

Having  said  this  much,  permit  me  to  inform  you  that  I  certainly  will  not  abandon  this 
post,  at  the  summons  of  any  power  whatever,  until  I  receive  orders  for  that  purpose  from 
those  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  under,  or  the  fortune  of  war  should  oblige  me.  I  must 
still  adhere,  sir,  to  the  purport  of  my  letter  this  morning,  to  desire  tliat  your  army,  or 
individuals  belonging  to  it,  will  not  approach  within  reach  of  my  cannon,  without 
expecting  the  consequences  attending  it. 

Although  I  have  said,  in  the  former  part  of  my  letter,  ;..  »  my  situation  here  is  totally 
military,  yet,  let  me  add,  sir,  that  I  am  much  deceived,  if  His  Majesty,  thn  King  of  Great 
Britain,  had  not  a  post  on  this  river,  at  and  prior  to  the  period  you  mention. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  most  obedient  and  very 
humble  servant,  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  Major  24th  Regiment, 

Commanding  at  Fort  Miami. 

To  Major  General  Wayne,  See. 

•  The  Legion  had  twenty-six  killed,  five  of  them  officers,  eighty-seven  wounded,  thir- 
teen of  them  officers  i  the  Kentucky  volunteers  had  seven  killed  all  privates,  and  thirteen 
wounded,  three  of  whom  were  officers!  —  of  the  wounded  eleven  died:  making  in  all, 
dead  and  wounded,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three. — American  State  Paper,  v.  492. 

+  An  eye  witness  [American  Pioneer,  i.  319]  thinks  there  were  near  five  hundred 
Canadians  in  the  battle.    A  Shawanese  prisoner  taken  August  11,  testifies  thus— 

Question.— What  number  of  warriors  are  at  McKee's,  and  what  nations  do  they 
belong  tot 

Answer. — There  are  six  hundred  who  abandoned  this  place  on  the  approach  of  the 
army. 

Shawanese,  about 200,  but  not  more. 

Delawares,  ...-----  300 
Miamies,  -.-.----  100 
Warriors  of  other  tribes, 100 

Total,  700 

Q. — What  numb.'r  are  expected  to  assemble,  in  addition  to  those  now  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rapids  T  4' 

A.— In  oil,  about  400  men,  vii.  ^ 

Wyandots, 300 

,.  Tawas, 240 

f  Total,  640 

Q. — What  number  of  white  men  are  to  join,  and  when } 

A.— Mr.  or  Captain  Elliot  set  out  for  DeUoit  six  days  since,  and  was  to  be  back  yester- 
day, with  all  the  militia,  and  an  additional  number  of  regular  troops,  which,  with  those 
already  there,  would  amount  to  1000  men.    This  is  the  general  conversation  among  th« 
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We  remaioed  three  days  and  nights  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  in 
/front  of  the  a  TiU  of  battle,  during  which  time  all  the  houses  and  mm- 

/  fields  we:     consumed  and  destroyed  for  a  considerable  distance  bott 

/    above  and  below  Fort  Miami,  as  well  as  within  pistol  shot  of  the  garri 
son,  who  were  compelled  to  remain   tacit  spectators   to  thi»  general 
devastation  and  conflagration,  among  which  were  the  houses,  stores, 

I  and  property  of  Colonel  McKee,  the  British  Indian  Agent,  and  princi- 
pal stimulator  of  the  war  now  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
the  savages. 

I  The  army  returned  to  this  place  [Fort  Defiance]  on  the  27th,  by 
easy  marches,  laying  waste  the  villages  and  cornfields  for  about  fifty 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  Maumee.  There  remains  yet  a  great  number 
of  villages,  and  a  great  quantity  of  corn,*  to  be  consumed  or  destroyed, 
upon  Auglaize  and  the  Mai'.isee  above  this  place,  which  will  be  eflected 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  t 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  action  was  33  killed  and  100 
wounded,  including  21  officers,  of  whom,  however,  but  five  were 
kiUed. 
J  The  army  remained  at  Fort  Defiance,  busily  engaged  in 
strengthening  the  works  until  September  14th,  when  it  marched 
for  the  Miami  Villages  at  the  junv^tion  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
Mary,  and  began  opposite  to  them,  in  the  bend  of  the  St.  Mary, 

Indians,  and  Captain  EUiiot  promiied  to  bring  that  number.  Colonel  McKee't  ton  went 
with  Elliot,  aa  alio  the  man  who  deserted  from  the  army  on  its  march. 

One  of  the  Canadians  taken  in  the  battle  gave  the  follow!;     estimates,^ 

That  the  I'c'awares  have  about  600  men,  including  those  v>  v  live  on  both  rivers,  the 
White  river,  and  Bean  creek. 

That  the  Miamies  are  about  200  warriors,  part  of  them  live  on  the  St.  Joseph's,  eight 
leagues  from  this  place ;  that  the  men  were  all  in  the  action,  but  the  women  are  yet  at 
that  place,  or  Piquet's  village ;  that  a  road  leads  from  this  place  directly  to  it ;  that  the 
number  of  warriors  belonging  to  that  place,  when  altogether,  amounts  to  about  40. 

That  the  Shawanese  have  about  300  warriors ;  that  the  Tawas,  on  this  river,  are  260 ; 
that  the  W/andoU  are  about  300. 

That  those  Indians  were  generally  in  the  action  of  the  20th  instant,  except  some  hunt- 
ing parties.  That  a  reinforcement  of  regular  troops,  and  200  militia,  arrived  at  fort 
Miami  a  few  days  before  the  army  appeared ,  that  the  regular  troops  in  the  fort  amounted 
to  260,  exclusive  of  the  militia. 

That  about  70  of  the  militia,  including  Captain  Caldwell's  corps,  were  in  the  action. 
That  Colonel  McKee,  Captain  Elliot,  and  Simon  Girty,  were  in  the  field,  but  at  a  respect- 
ful ^^stanoe,  and  near  the  river. 

That  the  Indians  have  wished  for  peace  for  some  time,  but  that  Colonel  McKee  always 
dissuaded  them  from  it,  and  stimulated  them  to  continue  the  war. — Am.  8.  Papers,  v.  494. 

*  In  a  letter  of  August  14th,  Wayne  Says,  "  The  margins  of  these  beautifiil  rivers,  the 
Miamies  of  the  Lake  and  Au  Glaize,  appear  like  one  continued  village  for  a  number  of 
miles  both  above  and  below  this  place,  [Grand  Glaize ;]  nor  have  I  ever  before  beheld 
such  immense  fields  of  corn  in  any  part  of  America  fh>m  Canada  to  Florida."— American 
State  Papers,  ▼.  490. 

t  American  State  Papers,  v.  491. — Seethe  English  aoconnt  of  the  battle  in  Weld's 
Travels,  ii.  211. 
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the  fortress,  which  when  completed  on  the  22d  of  October,  was  y 
named  by  Colonel  Hamtramck  who  was  placed  in  command, —  */^ 
Fort  Wayne.  During  this  time  the  troops  suffered  much  from 
sickness,  and  also  from  want  of  flour,  salt,  and  whiskey;  the 
latter  article  sold  on  the  24th  of  Septei"ber,  for  eight  dollars  a 
gallon,  and  salt  was  held  at  six  dollars  a  pint.*.  On  the  28th  of 
October  the  Legion  began  its  return  march  to  Greenville,  the 
volunteers,  who  had  become  dissatisfied  and  troublesome,  having 
been  despatched  to  that  post  for  dismissal  on  the  12th  of  that 
month.  During  this  time,  (on  the  1 1th  or  13th)  a  brother  of  the 
Canadian  taken  in  the  action  of  August  20th,  came  to  General 
Wayne  with  three  Americans  whom  he  had  bought  firom  the 
Indians,  to  exchange  for  his  captive  relation :  the  exchange  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  messenger  induced  to  make  the  following 
statement:  ^ 

Governor  Simcoe,  Colonel  M'Kee,  and  Captain  Brant,  arrived  at 
Fort  Miami,  at  the  fool  of  the  Rapids,  on  the  30lh  ultimo,  [September,! 
Brant  had  with  him  one  hundred  Indians,  Mohawks  and  Messasagors. 

Governor  Simcoe  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  different  hostile  Indians, 
and  invited  them  to  meet  him  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  River,  eighteen 
miles  below  Detroit,  to  hold  a  treaty ;  Simcoe,  Colonel  McKee,  and 
Captain  Brant,  together  with  Blue  Jacket,  Backongelies,  the  Little  Tur* 
tie,  Captain  Jonny,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  Miamies,  Shaw- 
anese,  Tawas,  and  Pattawatamies,  set  out  accordingly,  for  the  place 
assigned  for  the  treaty,  about  the  first  instant :  the  Indians  are  well  and 
regularly  supplied  with  provisions  from  the  British  magazines,  at  a 
place  called  Swan  Creek,  near  Lake  Erie. 

Previoualy  to  the  arrival  of  Governor  Simcoe,  Blue  Jacket,  the  Shaw- 
anese  chief,  two  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Tawas,  and  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  Pattawatamies,  had  agreed  to  accompany  him,  the  aaid 
,  with  a  flag  to  this  place. 

Blue  Jacket  informed  nim,  after  the  arri/al  of  Simcoe,  he  would  not 
now  go  with  him,  until  after  the  intended  treaty ;  but  that  his  wishes, 
at  present,  were  for  peace ;  that  he  did  not  know  what  propositions 
Governor  Simcoe  had  to  make  them,  but  that  he  and  all  the  chiefs 

would  go  and  hear  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  desired  him,  the  said , 

to  inquire  of  General  Wayne  in  what  manner  the  chiefs  should  come 
to  him,  and  whether  they  would  be  safe,  in  case  they  should  determine 

on  the  measure,  after  the  treaty  with  Simcoe,  and  after  the  said , 

should  return  to  Detroit :  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Simcoe,  Colonel  McKee,  and  Captain  Brant,  with  his  Indians,  he  is 
confident  the  chiefs,  air  ndy  mentioned,  would  'ave  accompanied  him 
to  this  place,  at  this  time,  as  before  related.t  „«^. 

*  American  Pioneer,  i.  364.  i  American  State  Papera ,  v.  626. 
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This  commiinioatlon  was  further  confimed  by  statements  from 
the  Wynndots  some  of  whoia  '«?Bre  in  the  Amorirnn  interest.* 
Indeed  it  appeared  iifterward  that  011  the  10»h  of  October  the  In- 
dians met  the  British  at  the  Big  Rock,  and  were  advised  that  their 
griefs  wouhl  he  laid  before  the  King;  and  in  connection  with  this, 
as  General  Wayne  learned  from  the  friendly  Wyandots, — 

Governor  Simcoe  insisted,  that  the  Indiaiis  should  not  liston  to  any 
terms  of  peace  from  the  Americans,  but  to  propose  a  truce,  or  suspen* 
ikion  of  hostililies,  until  the  spring;,  whan  a  grand  council  and  assem- 
bUge  of  all  the  warriors  and  tribes  of  Indianu  should  take  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  Americans  to  cross  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Ohio ;  and  in  the  interim,  advised  ev.^ry  nation  to  sign  a  deed  or  con- 
veyance  of  all  their  lands,  on  the  west  sido  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  King,  in 
trust  for  the  Indians,  so  as  to  give  the  British  a  pretext  cr  color  for  afcsist- 
ing  them,  in  case  the  Americans  refused  to  abandon  al'  their  posts  and 
poa8ef<8ions  on  the  west  pido  of  that  river ;  and  which  the  Indians 
should  warn  them  to  do,  immediately  after  they,  the  Indians,  were  as- 
sembled in  force  in  the  spring,  and  to  call  upon  the  British  10  guaranty 
the  lands  thus  neJp'^  in  trust,  and  to  make  a  general  attack  upon  the 
frontiers  at  the  sami  time :  that  the  British  would  be  prepared  to  attack 
the  AmericanE,  also,  Id  every  quarter,  and  would  compel  them  to  cross 
the  Ohio,  and  to  ^ive  up  the  lands  to  the  Indians. 

Captain  Brant  also  told  them,  to  k'tep  a  good  heart,  and  be  strong ; 
to  do  as  their  father  advised  ;  that  he  would  return  home,  for  the  pre- 
S3nt,  with  his  warriors,  and  come  again  early  in  the  spring,  with  an  addi- 
tional number,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  summer  before  them,  to  fight, 
kill,  and  pursue  the  Americans,  who  could  not  possibly  stand  against 
the  force  and  numbers  that  would  be  opposed  to  them ;  that  he  had 
been  always  successful,  and  would  ensure  them  victory.  But  that  he 
would  not  attack  the  Amei leans  at  this  time,  as  il  would  only  put  them 
upon  their  guard,  and  bring  them  upon  the  Indians  in  this  quarter,  dur- 
ing the  winter;  therefore  he^ advised  them  to  amuse  the  Americans 
with  a  prospect  of  peace,  until  they  should  collect  in  force  to  fall  upon 
them  early  in  the  spring,  and  when  least  expected. 

That,  agreeably  to  ibis  plan  or  advice,  the  real  hostile  tribes  will  be 
sending  Hags  frequendy  during  the  winter,  with  propositions  of  peace, 
but  this  is  all  fraud  p.nd  art,  to  put  the  Americans  off  their  guard. 
'  The  British  made  large  presents  to  the  Indians  at  the  late  council,  and 
continue  to  furnish  them  with  provision  from  Colonel  McKee's  new 
stores,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miamies  of  Lake  Erie,  where  all  the 
Indians  are  hutted  or  in  tents,  whose  towns  and  property  were  destroyed 

•  American  State  Papers,  v.  548,  627. 
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last  summer,  and  who  will  sign  away  their  lands,  and  do  exR'-lly  what 
the  Dritish  request  \hem ;  llua  tvaa  the  geneial  prevailing  opinion  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  council ;  ainco  which  period,  the  intivsago  and  pro> 
poiitiona  of  the  fifth  November,  addressed  to  the  different  tribea  of 
Indiana  propoaing  the  treaty  uf  the  9th  January,  1780,  held  at  the  mouth 
of  Muakingum,  aa  a  preliminary  upon  which  a  permanent  puaco  r  hould 
be  eatablished,  haa  been  communicated  to  them  :  upon  which,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  chiefa  of  several  of  the  tribes  aasembled  again, 
and  were  determined  lo  come  forward  to  treat,  aay  about  the  firat  of  thid 
moon.  But  Colonel  McKee  waa  informed  of  it,  and  advised  them 
againat  the  meaauie,  and  to  be  ''aithful  to  their  father,  aa  they  had  pro- 
miaed.  If '  then  made  them  additional  presents,  far  beyond  any  thing 
that  they  had  ever  heretofore  received,  which  inclined  a  majority  to 
adhere  to  Governor  Simeoe'a  propoailiona,  and  they  returned  home 
accordingly. 

That,  notwilhatandittg  thia,  the  chiefa  and  nations  are  much  divided, 
aome  for  peace,  and  some  for  war ;  the  Wyandota  of  Sandusky  are  for 
peace ;  those  near  Detroit  for  war ;  the  Delawares  are  equally  divided, 
so  are  the  Miamiea,  but  are  dependent  upon  the  Britiah  for  proviaions  ; 
the  Shawaneae  and  Tawaa  are  for  war ;  the  Pattawattamiea  and  Chiope- 
wus  are  gone  home,  aore  from  the  late  action. 

That  auch  of  the  chiefa  and  warriora  aa  are  inelined  for  peace,  will 
call  a  council,  and  endeavor  to  bring  it  about,  upon  the  terma  propoaed, 
as  they  wish  to  hold  their  lands  under  the  Americana,  and  not  under  the 
Britiah,  whoae  title  they  do  not  like.* 

News  also  came  from  the  West  that  the  Indians  were  crossing 
the  Mississippi;  in  New  York  on  the  11th  of  November,  Picker-  , 
ing  made  a  new  treaty  with  the  Iroquois;  while  in  the  north  ^ 
fewer  and  fewer  of  the  savages  lurked  about  Forts  Defiance  and 
Wayne,  t  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  wish  of  the  natives  to  make 
peace  became  ctill  more  apparent;  on  the  28th  and  29th  of 
December,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Chippeways,  Ottawas,  Sacs,  Pottawat- 
amies,  and  Miamies,  came  with  peace  messages  to  Colonel  Ham- 
tramck,J  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  on  the  24th  of  January,  1795,  at  ^ 
Greenville  entered,  together  with  the  Delawares,  Wyandots,  and 
Shawanese,  into  preliminary  articles  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  ||     The  truth  was  the  red   men  had  been  entirely  disap- 

*  American  State  Papen,  t.  648. 

t  American  State  Papen,  v.  660. 

^  See  hit  lettera  to  Wayne. — American  Pioneer,  ii.  389  to  393.  ^ 

I  American  State  Papers,  v.  659.  In  the  article!  the  Wyandota,  Shawanese,  Delawares, 
and  Ottawas,  are  not  mentioned,  but  (Vom  General  Wayne  at  the  council  of  GreenTille 
we  letm  they  were  parttea  theroto.—^ABMricaii  State  P.  .en,  t.  666,  667.) 
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pointed  in  the  conduct  of  their  white  nllien  aHrr  the  action  of  the 
30th  of  August ;  aa  Brant  said,  "a  fort  had  been  built  in  their 
country  under  pretence  of  giving  refuge  in  case  of  necessity, 
but  when  that  time  came  the  gates  were  shut  against  them  as 
enemies."*  During  the  winter,  Wayne  having  utterly  laid  waste 
their  fertile  fields,  the  poor  savages  were  wholly  dependent  on  the 
English  who  did  not  half  supply  them ;  their  rattle  and  dogs  died, 
and  they  were  themselves  nearly  starved. f  Under  these  circum- 
stances, losing  faith  in  the  English,  and  at  last  impressed  with  a 
respect  for  American  power  after  the  carnage  experienced  at  'the 
hands  of  the  "  Black  Snake, " —  |  the  various  tribes,  by  degrees, 
made  up  their  minds  to  ask  for  peace ;  during  the  winter  and 
spring  they  exchanged  prisoners,  ||  and  made  ready  to  meet  Gen- 
eral Wayne  at  Greenville  in  June  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
definite  treaty,  as  it  had  been  agreed  .hould  be  done  by  the  pre- 
liminaries of  January  24th.  One  scen''j  among  the  many  of  that 
time  seems  deserving  of  a  transfer  to  our  pages ;  it  is  from  the 
narrative  of  John  Brickell,  who  had  been  a  captive  for  four  years 
among  the  Delawares,  and  adopted  into  the  family  of  Whingwy 
Pooshies  or  Big  Cat,  a  noted  warrior  of  (hat  tribe. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  spring,  Bickell  says,  we  all  went  up  to  Fort 
Defiance,  and  on  arriving  on  the  shore  opposite  we  saluted  the  fort  with 
a  round  of  rifles,  and  they  shot  a  cannon  thirteen  times.  We  then  en- 
eanped  on  the  spot.  On  the  ■ame  day  Whingwy  Pooshies  told  me  I 
must  go  over  to  the  fort.  The  children  hung  round  me  crying,  and  ask- 
ed me  if  I  was  going  to  leave  (hem  T  I  told  them  I  did  not  know. 
When  we  got  over  to  the  fort  and  were  sealed  with  the  officers,  Whing- 
wy Pooshies  told  me  to  stand  up,  which  I  did ;  he  then  rose  and  ad- 
dressed me  in  about  these  words,  "  My  son,  there  are  men  the  same 
color  with  yourself.  There  may  be  some  of  your  kin  there,  or  your 
kin  may  be  «  great  way  ofl*  from  yon.  You  bare  lived  a  long  time  with 
us.  I  call  on  you  to  say  if  I  have  not  been  a  father  to  you  T  If  I  have 
not  used  you  as  a  futher  would  use  a  son  T "  I  said,  "  You  have  used 
me  as  well  as  a  father  could  ose  a  son."    He  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  say 

*  Stone'a  Brant,  ii.  390.  Several  Mt  iiawka  wera  probably  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Auguit  30th,  and  Brant  would  have  b*  en  with  them  but  Tor  aickneif.— [Stone  ii.  390, 
nota.]  The  Mohawk  Chief  had  been  in  <!kVor  of  peace,  but  wae  toured  probably  by  the 
Preaqu'Ue  buiinen.    See  Ante,  p.  396. 

t  Brickeii'j  Narrative.  American  Pioneer,  i,  M. 

%  Btone'i  Bnnt,  ii.  389.    American  Sute  Pajwrt,  v.  660.— Heckewelder'i  Narrative, 
406. 
I  American  Pioneer,  i.  64.— Speech  of  Buckongehelaa.— (Am.  Sute  Papen,  v.  68S.) 
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80.  You  have  lived  long  with  ine  ;  you  have  hunted  for  me  ;  but  our 
treaty  aaya  you  muit  be  free.  If  you  cho(^  (o  go  with  (be  people  of 
your  own  color,  I  have  no  tight  to  aay  a  word,  but  if  you  chooae  to 
atay  with  me,  your  people  have  no  right  to  apeak.  Now  reflect  on  it 
and  take  your  choice,  and  toll  us  ■■  aoon  as  you  make  up  your  mind." 
I  was  silent  a  few  minutes,  in  which  time  it  aeemed  as  if  1  thought  of 
almoal  every  thing.  I  thought  of  the  children  I  had  just  left  crying ;  I 
thought  of  the  Indiana  I  was  attached  to,  and  I  thought  of  my  people 
which  I  remembered  ;  and  this  latter  thought  predominated,  and  I  said, 
I  will  go  with  my  kin."  The  old  man  then  said,  "  I  have  raised 
you — I  have  learned  you  to  hunt.  You  are  a  good  hunter — you  have 
been  better  to  mo  than  my  own  Nons.  I  am  now  getting  old,  and  I 
cannot  hunt.  I  thought  you  would  be  a  support  to  my  uge.  I  leaned 
on  you  aa  on  a  aiaff.  Now  it  is  broken — you  are  going  to  leave  me 
and  I  have  no  right  to  aay  a  word,  bat  I  am  ruined.  He  then  sank 
back  in  tears  to  his  seat.  I  heartily  joined  him  in  hia  tears— parted 
with  him,  and  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  h'tn  since.* 

During  the  month  of  June  the  representatives  of  the  north- 
western tribes  began  to  gather  at  Greenville,  and  on  the  16th  of 
that  month  Wayne  met  in  council  the  Delawares,  Ottawati,  Potta- 
watamies,  and  Eel  river  Indians;  and  thn  conferences,  which 
lasted  till  August  10th,  commenced.  On  the  21st  of  June  Buck- 
ongehelas  arrived;  on  the  23d,  the  Little  Turtle  and  other 
Miamies;  on  the  13th  of  July  Tarke  and  other  Wyandot  Chiefs 
reached  the  appointed  spot;  and  upon  the  18th,  Blue  Jacket  with 
thirteen  Shawanese,  and  Masass  with  twenty  Chippeways.  Most 
of  these,  as  it  appeared  by  their  statements  had  been  tampered 
with  by  McKee,  Brant,  and  other  English  agents,!  even  after  they 
had  agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of  January  24th,  and  while  Mr. 
Jay's  treaty  was  still  under  discussion. |  They  had,  however, 
all  determined  to  make  a  permanent  peace  with  the  Thirteen  Fires, 
and  although  some  difficulty  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  lands  to 
be  ceded,  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  arise,  the  good  sense  of 
Wayne  and  of  the  Chiefs  prevented  it,  and  upon  the  30th  of  July 
the  treaty  was  agreed  to  which  was  to  bury  the  hatchet  for  ever. 
Between  that  day  and  the  3d  of  August  it  was  engrossed,  and 

*  See  American  Pioneer,  i.  54. 

t  See  apeechei  of  Blue  Jacket  and  Mataaa.  [American  State  Papers,  v.  068,]  and  of 
Agooahaway,  an  Ottawa.    [Americvi  Stete  Papers,  v.  066.] 

^  Jay  reached  England  June  16, 1794 1  hia  treaty  was  conclnded  November  19th ;  it  was 
received  by  the  Preaident  March  7,  1790 ;  was  anbmitted  to  the  Senate  June  8th  {  was 
agreed  to  by  them  on  the  S4th  of  that  month ;  and  ratifled  by  the  Prsaideat  Angvat  14th. 
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having  been  signed  by  the  various  nations  upon  the  day  last 
named,  on  the  7tli  was^ally  acted  upon,  and  the  presents  from 
the  United  States  distributed  forthwith.  While  the  Council  was 
in  session  some  mischief  had  been  done  in  Virginia  by  a  band  of 
Shawanese,  but  on  the  0th  of  September  these  also  came  to  Green- 
ville, gave  up  their  prisoners,  and  asked  for  forgiveness. 

The  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville  was  the  previous  one 
made  at  Fort  Harmar,  and  its  leading  provisions  were  as  follows : 

Art.  1.    Hostilities  were  to  cease. 
,   Aet.  2.    All  prisoners  were  to  be  restored. 


Art.  3.  The  general  boundary  lines  between  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  the  lands  of  the  said  Indian  tribes,  shall  begin  at  the  mouth 
of  Cayahoga  river,  and  run  thence  up  the  same  to  the  portage  between 
that  and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum  ;  thence  down  that 
branch  to  the  crossing  place  above  fort  Lawrence  ;  thence  westerly  to  & 
fork  of  that  branch  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  running  into  the  Ohio,  at 
or  near  which  fork  stood  Laromie's  store,  and  where  commences  the 
portage  between  the  Miami  of  the  Ohio  and  St.  Mary's  river,  which  is 
a  branch  of  the  Miami  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie  ;  thence  a  westerly 
/  course,  to  Fort  Recovery,  which  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Wabash ; 
thence  southwesterly,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  intersect  that 
river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Kentucke  or  Cuttawa  river.  And  in  con- 
sideration of  the  peace  now  established ;  of  the  goods  formerly  received 
from  the  United  States :  of  those  now  to  be  delivered ;  and  of  the  yearly 
delivery  of  goods  now  stipulated  to  be  made  hereafter;  and  to  indemnify 
the  United  States  for  the  injuries  and  expenses  they  have  sustained 
during  the  war ;  the  said  Indian  tribes  do  hereby  cede  and  relinquish, 
forever,  all  their  claims  to  the  lands  lying  eastwardly  and  southwardly 
of  the  general  boundary  line  now  described  ;  and  these  lands,  or  any 
part  of  them,  shall  never  hereafter  be  made  a  cause  or  pretence,  on  the 
part  of  the  said  tribes,  or  any  of  them,  of  war  or  injury  to  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  the  people  thereof. 

And  for  the  same  considerations,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  returning 
friendship  of  the  said  Indian  tribes,  of  their  confidence  in  the  United 
States,  and  desire  to  provide  for  their  accommodation,  and  for  that  con- 
venient intercourse  which  will  be  beneficial  to  both  parties,  the  said  In- 
dian tribes  do  also  cede  to  the  United  States  the  following  pieces  of  land, 
to  wit :  1.  One  piece  of  land  six  tiiles  square,  at  or  near  Laromie'a 
store,  before  mentioned.  2.  1  piece,  two  miles  square,  at  the  head  of 
the  navigable  water  or  landing,  on  the  St.  Mery's  river,  near  Girty's 
town.  3.  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  thb  head  of  the  navigable 
water  of  the  Auglaize  river.    4.  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the 
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confluence  of  (he  Auglaize  and  Miami  rivers,  where  Fort  Defiance  now 
stands.     6.  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  or  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's,  where  Fort  Wayne  now  stands,  - 
or  near  it.    6.  One  piece,  two  miles  square,  on  the  Wabash  river,  at 
the  end  of  the  portage  from  the  Miami  of  the  lake,  and  about  eight  miles 
westward  from  Fort  Wayne.    7.  One  piece,  six  miliea  square,  at  the  ' 
Ouatanon,  or  Old  Wea  towns,  on  the  Wabash  river.    8.  One  piece,-    / 
twelve  miles  square,  at  the  British  fort  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  at' 
the  foot  of  the  rapids.    9.  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  said  river,  where  it  empties  into  the  lake.     10.  One  piecb,  six  miles 
square,  upon  Sandusky  lake,  where  a  fort  formeriy  stood.     11.  One  ' 
piece,  two  miles  square,  at  the  lower  rapids  of  Sandusky  river.     12. 
The  post  of  Detroit  and  all  the  land  to  the  north,  tne  west,  and  the 
south  of  it,  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  by  gifts  or 
grants  to  the  French  or  English  governments :  and  so  much  more  land 
to  be  annexed  to  the  District  of  Detroit,  as  shall  be  comprehended  be- 
tween  the  river  Rosine  on  the  tonth  and  Lake  St.  Ciaii*  on  the  north, 
and  a  line,  the  general  course  whereof  shall  be  six  miles  distant  from    /' 
the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  and  Detroit  river.     13.  The  post  of  Michil- 
limackinac,  and  all  the  land  on  the  Island  on  which  that  post  stands,  and 
the  main  land  adjacent,  of  which  thelndian  title  has  been  extinguished 
by  gifts  or  grants  to  the  French  or  English  governments ;  and  a  piece  of 
land  on  the  Main  to  the  north  of  the  Island,  to  measure  six  miles,  on 
Lake  Huron,  or  the  Strait  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  to 
extend  three  miles  back  from  the  water  on  Uie  lake  or  strait ;  and  also, 
the  Island  de  Bois  Blanc,  being  an  extra  and  voluntary  gift  of  the  Chip- 
pewa nation.     14.  One  piece  of  land,  six  miles  square,  at  the  mouth     / 
of  Ohikago  river,  emptying  into  the  southwest  end  of  Lake  Michigadtir    ' 
where  a  fort  formerly  stood.     16.  One  piece,  twelve  miles  square,  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi.     16.      y^ 
One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  C^ld  Piorias  fort  and  village,  near  the 
south  end  of  the  Illinois  lake,  on  said  Illinois  river.    And  whenever  the        ,^ 
United  State*  shall  think  proper  to  survey  and  mark  the  boundaries  of 
the  lands  hereby  ceded  to  them,  they  shall  give  iimtHy  notice  thereof  to 
the  said  tribes  of  Indians,  that  they  may  appoint  some  of  their  wise 
chiefs  to  attend  and  see  that  the  lines  are  ran  according  to  the  terms  of 
th>s  treaty. 

And  the  said  Indian  tribes  will  allow  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States  a  free  passage,  by  land  and  by  water,  as  one  and  the  other  shall 
be  found  convenient,  through  their  country,  along  the  chain  of  posts 
herein  before  mentioned;  that  is  to  say:  from  the  commencement  of  th« 
portage  aforesaid,  at  or  near  Laromie's  store,  thenoe,  along  said  portage^  / 
to  the  St.  Mary's,  and  down  the  same  to^Fort  Wayne,  and  then  dowdp ''^ 
the  Miami  to  Lake  Erie ;  again,  from  the  commencement  of  the  portage' 
27 
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at  or  near  Loramie'a  store,  along  the  portage,  from  thence  to  the  river 
AuGlaixe,  and  down  the  same  to  its  junction  with  the  Miami  at  Fort 
Defiance  I  again,  fioin  the  commenoement  of  the  portage  aforesaid,  to 
Sandusky  river,  and  down  the  same  to  Sandusky  bay  and  Lake  Erie, 
and  from  Sandusky  to  the  post  which  shall  be  taken  at  or  near  the  foot 
of  tho  rapids  of  die  Miami  of  the  lake ;  and  from  thence  to  Detroit. 
Again,  from  the  month  of  Chikago,  to  the  commencement  of  the  portage 
betwoen  that  river  and  the  Illinois,  and  down  the  Illinois  river  to  the 
Mississippi ;  also,  from  Fort  Wayne,  along  the  portage  aforesaid,  which 
leads  to  the  Wabash,  and  then  down  the  Wabash  to  the  Ohio.  And  the 
said  Indian  tribes  will  also  allow  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
Aree  use  of  the  harbors  and  mouths  of  rivers  along  the  lakes  adjoining 
thfl  Indian  lands,  for  sheltering  vessels  and  boats,  and  liberty  to  land 
their  cargoes  when  necessary  for  their  safety. 

Akt.  4.  In  consideration  of  the  peace  now  established,  and  of  the  ces- 
sions and  relinqniafamenta  of  lands  made  in  tha  preceding  article  by  the 
said  tribes  of  Indians,  and  to  manifest  the  liberality  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  great  means  of  rendering  this  peace  strong  and  perpetual,  the  United 
States  relinquish  their  claims  to  all  other  Indian  hmds  northward  of  the 
river  Ohio,  eastward  of  the  MissisaipfH,  and  westward  and  southward  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  waten  uniting  them,  according  to  the  boundary 
line  agreed  on  by  the  Usi'^ed  States  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  made  between  them  in  the  year  1788.  But  from 
this  relinquisbmeBt  by  the  United  States,  the  following  tracta  of  land 
are  explioitly  excepted.  IsL  The  tract  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thons- 
and  acres  near  the  rapids  of  the  river  Ohio,  which  has  been  assigned  to 
Geneial  Olark,  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  warriors.  2d.  The  post 
at  St.  Yincennes,  on  the  river  Wabash,  and  the  landa  adjacent,  of  which 
the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished.  3d.  The  lands  at  all  other 
places  in  peeaession  of  the  French  people  and  other  while  settlers 
among  themt  of  whidi  the  Indian  tide  has  been  extingnished,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  8d  article ;  and  4tb.  The  post  of  Fort  Massao  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  To  wJiich  several  ^parcels  of  landt  m  excepted, 
the  said  tribes  rriinqi^  all  the  titie,  and  elaiaa  which  they  or  any  of 
tfceoB  may  have»-..,.:e  Mi-.:.'j-;f:   :^,a-^uiir-  -»Bi  |^«    ■ 

And  for  the  nane  eoaeideratioiia  Mift  with  ^  suiie  views  as  above 
mentioned,  ttie  United  States  now  deliver  to  the  said  Indian  tribes,  a 
qnantiQr  of  goods  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  di^i^,  the  receipt 
whereof  they  do  hereby  acknowledge ;  and  henceforward,  every  year, 
fmrever,  the  United  Statea  will  deliver,  at  some  convenient  place  north- 
ward of  the  river  Ohio,  like  useful  goods,  suited  to  the  eircni»8Unces  of 
the  Indisns,  of  th*  value  of  nine  thousand  five  hundred  ddlars ;  reekon- 
ing  that  valne  at  the  first  coet^the  goods  in  the  dty  or  place  ic  die 
ll|^ll|ltat«*i  where  they  shall  be  procured.    The  tribes  te  whieh  diose 
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goods  are  to  be  annually  delivered,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they 
are  to  be  delivered,  are  the  following : 

Ist.  To  the  Wyandots,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars.  2d.  To 
the  Delawares,  the  amount  of  one  thousaud  dollars.  8d.  To  the  Shaw- 
anese,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars.  4th.  To  the  Miamiies,  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  dollars.  '  6th.  To  the  Ottawas,  the  amount  of 
jne  thousand  dollars.  6th.  To  the  Chippewas,  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  7th.  To  the  Potawatimas,  the  amount  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  8th.  And  to  the  Kickapoo,  Wea,  Eel  River,  Fiankeshaw,  and 
Kaskaskia  tribes,  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  each. 

Provided,  that  if  either  of  the  said  tribes  shall  hereafter,  at  an  annua! 
delivery  of  their  share  of  the  goods  aforesaid,  desire  that  a  part  of  their 
annuity  should  be  furnished  in  domestic  animals,  implements  of  hue- 
bandry,  and  other  utensils  convenient  for  them,  and  in  compensatioB  to 
useful  artificers  who  may  reside  with  or  near  them,  and  be  employed 
for  their  benefit,  the  same  shall,  at  the  aubsequent  annual  deliveries,  be 
furnished  accordingly. 

'  Art.  6.  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  about  (he  Indian  lands  re- 
linquished by  the  United  States  in  the  fourth  article,  it  is  now  explicitly 
declared,  that  the  meaning  of  that  relinquishment  is  this :  the  Indian 
tribes  who  have  a  right  to  these  lands,  are  quietly  to  enjoy  them,  hunt- 
ing, planting,  and  dwelling  thereon,  so  long  as  they  please,  without  any 
molestation  from  the  United  States ;  but  when  those  tribes,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  be  disposed  tc  sell  their  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  they  are 
to  be  sold  only  to  the  United  States ;  and  until  such  sale,  the  United  States 
will  protect  all  the  said  Indian  tribes  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
lands,  against  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  against  all  other 
white  penons  who  intrude  upon  the  same.  And  the  said  Indian  tribes 
again  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  said  United 
States,  and  no  other  power  whatever.* 

'   Aet.  6th.    The  Indians  or  United  States  may  remoTe  and  pun- 
ish intruders  on  Indian  lands. 

Art.  7th.     Indians  may  hunt  within  ceded  lands. 
^  Art.  8th.    Trade  shall  be  opened  in  substance,  as  by  proris- 
ions  in  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar.    (See  Ante,  p.  317.) 
!  Art.  9th.    All  injuries  shall  be  referred  to  law,  not  privately 
avenged ;  and  all  hostile  plans  known  to  either  shall  be  revealed 
^  the  other  party. 

I  Art.  10th.    All  previous  treaties  annulled. 
j»  This  great  and  abiding  peace-document  was  signed  by  the 
vaiioua  nations  named  in  the  4th  ar^e; — and  dated  August  the 

^  See  L«iid  Landi,  p.  1S4. 
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3d,  1795.  It  was  laid  before  the  Senate  December  j'th,  and 
ratified  December  22d.  So  closed  the  old  Indian  wars  of  the 
West.* 


tUS: 


During  the  six  years  through  which  the  Indian  wars  of  the  West 
continued,  many  events  took  place  of  local  importance,  to  which 
we  must  now  refer.  And  foremost  stands  the  admission  of  Ken- 
tucky into  the  Union.  In  1789  she  had  requested  certain  changes 
in  the  law,  authorising  separation,  which  had  been  passed  by 
Virginia,!  and  these  changes  were  made ;  it  being  requested,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  that  a  ninth  Kentucky  convention  should 
meet,  in  July,  1790,  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the 
western  District,  and  to  take  other  needful  steps.  Upon  the  26th 
ef  July,  accordingly,  the  Convention  came  together ;  the  terms  of 
Virginia  were  agreed  to  ;  June  1,  1792,  was  fixed  as  the  date  of 
independence ;  and  measures  adopted  *n  procure  the  agreement  of 
the  federal  legislature.^  It  was  also  resolved,  that  in  December, 
1791,  persons  should  be  chosen  to  serve  seven  months,  who,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  1792,  should  meet  at  Danville  to  form 
a  constitution  for  the  coming  state,  and  determine  what  laws  should 
be  in  force.  In  December,  1790, 1|  the  President  of  the  United 
Stg^Ies  presented  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  Kentucky  to  Con- 
gress, and  upon  the  4th  of  February,  1791,  that  action  was  taken 
which  terminated  the  long  frustrated  efforts  of  the  land  of  Boone,. 
Clark,  and  Logan  to  obtain  self-govemment.§  In  the  following 
December,  the  elections  >:ook  place  for  persons  to  firame  a  consti- 
tution, and  in  April,  1792,  the  instrument  which  was  to  lie  at  the 
beisis  of  Kentucky  law,  was  prepared,  mainly,  it  would  seem,  by 
George  Nicholas  of  Mercer  county.lT  As  this  charter,  however, 
was  changed  in  some  important  features,  a  few  years  after,  we 

*  See  the  treaty  and  minntes  of  the  council,  American  State  Papen,  t.  662*  to  683. 
The  treaty  alone,  Land  Lawa  IM  to  169.  In  Cist'i  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  it  a 
■eriei  of  papen  by  John  Johniton  of  Piqua,  fbimerly  an  Indian  Agent  in  Ohio,  fcc.,  in 
which  the  charscten  of  Little  Turtle  and  many  other  prominent  rhieft  of  the  wart  of 
V790-S5  are  drawn ;  they  ought  to  be  .ead  by  all  curioui  iu  the  lodiaa  character,  or  in 
the  details  of  western  history.  In  the  same  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  27'J,  is  related  an  adventure 
of  two  American  scouts  which  is  among  the  most  strilung  of  the  many  taies  of  the  kind ; 
how  far  it  is  embellished  we'  cannot  say. 

In  Volney's  View,  pp.  406,  430,  &c.,  are  some  oharae'eriRtio  tt'^ements  relative  to 
Little  Turtle. 

t  iifHe,  p.  320.        t  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  360.       |  Sparks'  'vVaithington,  lii.  13.  3S. 

V  Bailor's  Kentucky,  196.  1  MK-4haU>s  K«itucky,  i.  iU. 
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shall  not  at  this  time  enter  into  any  discussion  of  its  merits  and 
defects.  '  ^  vks    ,/., 

A  second  subject  to  be  noticed  is  the  attempt  of  the  agents  of 
the  French  minister  in  the  United  States,  to  enlist  the  citizens  of 
Kentucky  in  an  attack  upon  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  south- 
west. We  cannot,  and  need  not,  do  more  than  refer  to  the  state 
of  feeling  prevalent  in  America,  in  relation  to  Fra^^ce,  from  1792 
to  1795,  On  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  the  French  had  taken 
the  life  of  their  monarch,  and  upon  the  18th  of  May,  M.  Genet, 
was  presented  to  Washinrton  as  the  representative  of  the  new 
republic  of  France.*  This  man  brought  with  him  open  instruc- 
tions, in  which  the  United  States  were  spoken  of  as  naturally  neu- 
tral in  the  contest  between  France  and  united  Holland,  Spain  and 
England ;  and  secret  instructions,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
induce  the  Government,  and  if  that  could  not  be  done,  the  People, 
of  the  American  republic,  to  make  common  cause  with  the  foun- 
ders of  the  dynasty  of  the  guillotine. f  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
Genet  began  a  system  of  operations,  the  tendency  of  which  was, 
to  involve  the  People  of  the  United  States  in  a  war  with  the 
enemiies  of  France,  without  any  regard  to  the  views  of  the  federal 
government  ;J  and  knowing  very  well  the  old  bitterness  of  the 
frontier-men  in  relation  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
formed  the  plan  of  embodying  a  band  of  troops  beyond  the  AUeg- 
hanies  for  the  conquest  of  Louisiana.  Early  in  November,  1793, 
four  persons  were  sent  westward  to  raise  troops  and  issue  commis- 
sions in  the  name  of  the  French  republic. ||  They  moved  openly 
and  boldly,  secure  in  the  strong  democratic  feelings  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  region  drained  by  the  great  river  which  Spain 
controlled ;  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  persuade  even  the  political 
founder  of  Kentucky,  George  Rogers  Clark,  to  become  a  Major 
General  in  the  armies  nf  France,  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
revolutionary  forces  on  the  Mississippi.  §  Nor  did  the  French 
emissaries  much  mistake  the  temper  of  tihie  people  of  the  West,5 

a  *  Pitkin'a  United  Sutea,  ii.  309. 

i  Pitkin'a  U.  States,  ii.  360.— Marshall's  Waahingion,  v.  410.— See  a  pamphlet  by  Genet, 
givine  his  inatmctions  and  the  correspondence  between  the  federal  government  and  him- 
Mlf,  published  in  Philadelphia,  1798. 

^  See  the  correspondence  between  Jefferaon  and  Genet.  American  State  Papers,  141 
to  1S8. 

I  See  documents,  American  State  Papers,  i.  454  to  460. 
^  %  Clark's  proposals  are  in  Marshall,  ii.  103. 

f  See  Americaii  State  Papers,  i.  464  to  460,  and  Marshall's  Kentucky,  ii.  99  to  101 ,  as  to 
correspondence  of  Governor  Shelby  and  his  course  in  relation  to  CSenet. — Also  Butler'a 
Kentucky,  324  to  234,  and  624  to  631. 
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as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  extracts,  the  first  of  which  is 
from  an  address  "  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  west  of 
the  Alleghany  and  Appalachian  mountains,"  dated  December 
13th,  1793 ;  the  other  from  a  remonstrance  to  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  U;.lU;J  States  of  America,  which  is  without  date, 
but  was  prepared  about  thfc  same  time  as  the  first  paper. 

December  13, 1793. 

Fellow-citizena :— >The  Democratic  Society  of  Kentaoky  having  had 
under  considetation  the  measures  necessary  to  obtain  the  exercise  of 
your  rights  to  the  free  navigation  of  *he  Mississippi,  have  determined  to 
address  you  upon  that  important  topic.  In  so  doing  they  think  thst 
they  only  use  the  undoubted  right  of  citizens  to  consult  for  their  com- 
mon welfare.  This  measure  is  not  dictated  by  party  or  faction ;  ft  is 
the  consequeGce  of  unavoidable  necessity.  It  has  become  so  from  the 
ne^eet  shown  by  the  General  Government,  to  obtain  for  those  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  interested  therein  the  navigation 
of  that  river.  •  •  •  •  •  •  .^ 

Experience,  fellow-citizens,  has  shown  us  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment is  unwilling  that  we  should  obtain  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Mississippi.  A  local  policy  appeus  to  have  an  undue  wugbt  in  the 
councils  of  the  Union.  It  seems  to  be  the  object  of  that  policy  to 
prevent  the  population  of  this  country,  which  would  draw  from  the 
eastern  states  their  industrious  citizens.  This  conclusion  inevitably  fol- 
lows from  a  consideration  of  the  measures  taken  to  preveat  the  purchase 
and  settlement  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Mississippi.  Among  those 
measures,  the  unconstitutional  interference  which  rescinded  sales,  by 
one  of  the  States,  to  private  individuals,  makes  a  striking  object.  And 
perhaps  the  fear  of  a  suecessful  rivalship,  in  every  article  of  their 
exports,  may  have  its  weight.  But,  if  they  are  not  unwilling  to  do  us 
justice,  they  are  at  least  regardless  of  our  rights  and  welfa'  e.  We  have 
found  prayers  and  supplications  of  no  avail,  and  should  we  eontinue  uy 
load  the  td)le  of  Congress  with  memorials,  from  a  part  only  of  the 
western  country,  it  is  too  probable  that  'they  would  meet  with  a  fate 
limiiar  to  those  which  have  been  formerly  presented.  Let  us,  then,  all 
unite  our  endeavors  in  the  common  cause.  Let  all  join  in  a  firm  and 
manly  remonstrance  to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 
stating  our  just  and  undoubted  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
remonstrating  against  the  conduct  of  goyemmont  with  regard  to  that 
right,  whieh  must  have  been  occasioned  by  local  policy  or  neglect,  and 
demanding  of  them  speedy  and  effectual  exertions  for  its  attainment. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  cordially  and  Uk>animously  join  in  this 
measure.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  yoc  that  considerable 
qnantities  of  beef^  pork,  flour,  hemp,  tobacco,  &c.,  the  produce  of  this 
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country,  remain  on  hand  for  want  of  purchasers,  or  are  sold  at  inade- 
quate prices.  Much  greater  quantities  might  be  raised  if  the  inhabi- 
tants were  encouraged  by  the  certain  sale  which  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  would  afford.  An  additional  increase  of  those  article^, 
and  a  greater  variety  of  produce  and  manufactures,  would  be  supplied, 
by  means  of  the  encouragement,  which  the  attainment  of  that  great 
objoet  wonld  give  to  emigration.  But  it  is  not  only  your  own  rights 
which  you  are  to  regard :  remember  that  your  posterity  have  a  claim  to 
your  exertions  to  obtain  and  '  o-nre  that  right.  Let  not  your  memory 
be  stigmatised  with  a  neglect  of  duty.  Let  not  history  record  that  the 
inhabitants  of  diis  beautiful  country  lost  a  most  invaluable  right,  and 
half  the  benefits  bestowdd  upon  it  by  a  bountiful  Providence,  through 
your  neglect  and  supineness.  The  present  crisis  is  favorable.  Spain 
is  engaged  in  a  war  which  reqnires  all  her  forces.  If  the  present 
golden  opportunity  be  suffered  to  psss  without  advantage,  and  she  shall 
have  eoneluded  a  peace  with  France,  we  must  then  contend  against  her 
undivided  strength. 

Bat  what  may  be  the  event  et  the  proposed  application  is  still  uneer- 
iain«  We  ought,  therefore  to  be  still  upon  our  guard,  end  watchful  to 
seize  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  gain  our  object.  In  order  to  this, 
our  union  should  be  as  perfect  and  lasting  as  possible.  We  propose  that 
societies  should  be  formed,  in  convenient  districts,  in  every  part  of  the 
Western  country,  who  shall  preserve  a  correspondence  upon  this  and 
every  other  subject  of  a  general  oonsern.  By  means  of  these  societies 
we  shall  be  enabled  speedilj  to  know  what  may  be  the  result  of  our 
andeavors,  to  consnlt  upon  such  Airther  meuaures  as  may  be  necesatoy 
to  preserve  union,  and,  finally,  by  these  means,  tu  sseure  success. 

Remember  that  it  is  a  eomnon  eause  which  ought  to  unite  us,  that 
cause  is  indv'bitably  just,  that  ourselves  and  posterity  are  interested, 
that  the  crisis  is  favorable,  and  that  it  is  only  by  union  that  the  object  can 
be  achieved.  The  obstades  aro  great,  and  so  ought  to  be  our  efforts. 
Advene  fortane  may  attend  js,  but  it  shdl  never  dispirit  ns.  We  may 
for  a  while  exhaust  our  werith  and  strength,  but  until  the  rii  important 
object  is  procured,  we  pledge  ourselves;  to  you,  and  let  us  all  pledge 
ourselves  to  each  other,  that  our  perseverpdce  and  our  fViendship  will 
be  inexhaustible.  JOHN  BRECKENRIDGE,  Chairman.  =^ 

Test  i-^Thohas  To»d,     ?  r«i    i, 
Thomas  BoDMT,  5^^""- 

To  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America.    The 
remonstrance  of  the  subscribers,  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  showeth  : — 
~  I'hat  your  remonstrants,  and  the   other  inhabitants  of   the  United 

States,  west  of  the  Allegany  and  Apalachian  mountains,  are  entitled,  by 
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nature  end  Blipulalion,  to  the  free  and  undisturbed  navigation  of  the 
river  Missiaaippi ;  and  that,  from  the  year  1768  to  this  day,  they  have 
bean  prevented  uniformly,  by  the  Spanish  king,  from  exercising  that 
right.  Your  remonatrants  have  observed,  with  concern,  that  the  General 
Government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  preserved  that  right,  have  used 
no  effectual  measure*  for  its  attainment ;  that  even  their  tardy  and  inef- 
fectual negotiations  have  been  veiled  with  the  nriost  mysterious  secrecy ; 
that  that  secrecy  is  »  violation  of  the  political  rights  of  the  citizen,  as  it 
declares  that  the  people  are  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  important  facts 
relative  to  their  rights,  9ad  that  their  servants  may  retain  from  them  the 
knowled^  of  tho"**  aets.  Eight  years  are  surrly  sufficient  for  the  dis- 
CDBsioni;    :   9j  ioob)Tul  and  disputable  claim.     The  right  to  the 

navigatioi  r>i  ih.?  ^Mississippi  admits  neither  of  doubt  nor  dispute. 
Your  remoi'i'':'".-  V< .  ""efore,  eonceive  that  the  negotiations  on  that  sub- 
ject have  beti'  4Bn6c<  'ily  lengthy,  and  they  expect  that  it  be  de- 
manded categorioally  of  tut  Spanish  king  whether  he  will  acknowledge 
the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  and  uninter- 
rupted navigation  of  the  River  Mississippi^  and  cause  all  obstructions, 
interruption,  and  hindrance  to  the  exercise  of  that  right,  in  future,  to  be 
withdrawn  and  avoided ;  that  immediate  answer  thereto  be  required,  and 
that  such  answer  be  the  final  period  of  all  negotiations  upon  this  subject. 

Your  remonstrants  further  represent,  that  the  encroachment  of  the 
Spaniards  upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  is  a  striking  and 
melancholy  proof  of  the  situation  to  which  our  country  will  be  reduced, 
if  a  tame  policy  should  still  continue  to  direct  oar  eouneils. 

Your  remonstrants  join  their  voiee  tp  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  calling  for  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  and  insults 
offered  to  America ;  and,  they  expect  such  satisfaction  shall  extend  to 
every  injury  and  insult  done  or  offered  to  any  part  of  America,  by  Great 
Britain  and  Spain ;  and  a*  the  detention  of  the  posts,  and  the  interrup- 
tion to  the  navigation  of  the^  Mississippi,  are  injuries  and  insults  of  the 
greatest  atroei^,  and  of  the  longest  duration,  they  require  the  most  par- 
^ular  attevUon  to  those  subjects.* 

j:  But  the  goyemment  had  taken  measures  to  prevent  the  proposed 
movements  from  borag  carried  into  effect.  The  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, Isaac  Shelby ;  Governor  St.  Clair ;  and  GeHt..>l  Wayne, 
were  all  written  to :  and,  by  the  preparation  of  troops,  tbe  renewal 
of  Fort  MassaCjf  the  dissemination  of  just  views  smong  the 
people,  and  the  request  made  of  the  French  government  that 
Oenet  should  be  recsdled,  the  plans  of  that  mischief-maker  and  his 


t  *  Am«ric»A  State  P&pera,  n.  9S9, 030. 
'   t  S«e  AneiHWi  Pioneer,  M*  3^.— See  oatbe  whole  rabject,  ManhaU  ii.  96  to  1^ 
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agents  wpto  eflectually  defeated :  the  rulers  of  France  disowned 
his  acts — he  was  ordered  back  to  Europe — and  in  May  1794  his 
western  emissary  was  forced  to  write  to  the  Democratic  Society  of 
Lexington  in  these  words : — 

V  To  !he  Democratic  Society  of  Lexington. 

Citizens  : — Events,  unforeseen,  the  effects  of  causes  which  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  develope,  have  stopped  the  march  of  two  thousand 
brave  Kentuckians,  who,  strong  in  their  courage,  in  the  justice  of  their 
rights,  their  cause,  the  general  assent  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  brotherly  dispositions  of  the  Louisianians,  waited  only  for 
their  orders  to  go,  by  the  strength  of  their  arms,  take  from  the  Spaniards 
the  despotic  usurpers  of  the  empirn  of  the  Mississippi,  ensure  to  their 
country  the  navigation  of  it,  break  the  chains  of  the  Americans,  and 
their  brethren  the  French,  hoist  up  the  flag  of  liberty  in  the  name  of  the 
French  republic,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  two  nations  situated  so,  and  destined  by  nature  to  be  but  one,  the  most 
happy  in  the  universe.  •••••••• 

Accept,  citizens,  the  farewell,  not  the  last,  of  a  brother  who  is  deter* 
mined  to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  generous  inhabitants  of  Kentucky. 

Salat  en  la  patrie,  AUGUSTS  LACHAISE.* 

A  third  topic  relative  to  Kentucky,  which  we  have  now  to 
notice  as  connected  with  the  period  we  are  treating  of,  is  the 
Spanish]  intrigue  with  Wilkinson,  Sebastian,  Innis,  and  Nicholas. 

*  American  State  Ptpen,  xx.  931  /— Tbii  letter  waa  fbUowed  by  a  meeting  in  Lexington, 
which  denounced  Waahiogtou  and  all  who  aupported  him,  eipecially  Jay.  It  alio  pro- 
poaed  A  convention  for  the  indefinite  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  itepa  expedient  to 
aecure  ihe  jutt  right!  of  the  people ;  the  proposition  produced  no  reault. — See  Butler'* 
Kentucliy,  234. — Up  to  April,  1794,  there  were  preparation!  itill  going  on ;  John  8.  6ano 
of  CinciAoati,  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  that  month,  passed  through  Lexington  ;  he  found  the 
Genet  plan  generally  liked,  cannon  casting,  ammunition  subscribed,  and  heard  of  boats 
building  at  the  Falls.  It  had  been  proTiondy  dropped  for  a  time  flom  want  of  fiuda. 
— See  American  State  Papera,  i.  459, 460. 

Notwithstanding  Genet's  defeat,  M.  Adet,  the  minister  of  France  in  1796,  appeara  to 
have  sent  emi!!arie!  into  the  West  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  to  renew  the  proceaa  of 
exciting  disaffeotion  to  the  Union.  They  were  General  Collot  and  M.  Warin.  Informa- 
tion of  the  plan  baring  been  communicated  to  the  executive,  an  agent  waa  sent  after  the 
Frenchmen  to  watch  them,  and  counteract  their  purposes.  This  person  saw  Collot  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  learned  hin  plann{  he  vas  to  visit  Kentucky,  Fort  Washington,  the 
Southwest,  Vincennes,  Kaskaakia  and  St.  Louis ;  he  carried  strong  letters  to  Wilkinson, 
and  relied  especially  on  Sebastinri.  The  government  appeara  to  have  brought  the  whole 
plot  to  nought  in  silence. — (See  ihe  memoranda  of  Oliver  Woloott,  Secretary  ofTreaaofy ; 
the  letter  of  the  agent  employee  )  tc,  dr:.  in  George  Gibbs'  "Memoirs  of  the  Administra- 
tions of  Washington  and  John  Asians.    New  York,  1846."   Vol.  i.  3fiO  to  3M.} 
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In    1787,  General  Wilkinson    had  made  his  first  trip   to    New 
Orleans;  in  February,  1788,  he  returned  ;    Kentuclqr,  and  the 
following  year  again  visited  the  south,  with  which  he  continued  to 
hold  continued  intercourse  until  1791,  when  he  begsr.  to  take  part 
in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  northwest.     During  this  period,  his 
operations  were,  to  appearance,  merely  commercial,  and  the  utmost 
reach  of  his  plans,  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  mercantile  treaty 
with  the  Spanish  provinces,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
nssippi  might  be  secured  as  a  privilege,  if  not  a  right.     We 
cannot  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  mass  of  evidence  brought 
forward  in  later  times,  (from  1807  to  1811,)  to  sustain  the  charge 
brought  against  Wilkinson  of  having  received  a  pension  fron^  the 
Spanish  government,  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  play  the  traitor 
to  his  country  and  effect  a  disunion  of  the  States.    In  1808,  he  was 
brought  before  a  court  of  enquiry,  and  entirely  acquitted  of  the 
charge;  and  again,  in  1811,  he  was  tried  before  a  court  martial, 
and  eveiy  particle  of  evidence  that  could  be  found  by  his  most 
inveterate  enemies,  without  regard  to  legal  formalities,  which  the 
accused  dispensed  with,  was  gathered  to  overwhelm  him ;  but  he 
was  declared  innocent  by  the  court  of  every  charge  preferred 
against  him.    Nor  does  our  own  examination  of  the  evidence  lead 
us  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  decision  in  his  favor  ;  the  chief 
witnesses  who  criminated  him  were  of  the  worst  character,  and 
most  vindicilve  tempers,*  and  not  a  circumstance  was  fairly, 
clearly  proved  that  could  not  be  explained  by  the  avowed  mercan- 
tile relations  which  he  succeeded  in  establishing  with^the  Spanish 
governors  at  New  Orleans.    Those  governors  may,  very  probably, 
have  hoped  to  see  his  business  connections  turn  into  political  ones, 
but  there  is  no  cause  to  think  they  ever  did  so.  f 


*  DqxMitidni  ofOeoiga  Mather  and  Wm.  Wiekoff,  jr.  io  WUkinwii't  Monoin,  U.  109, 
104.— Deporition  of  A.Ellicott,  American  Sute  Pap^n,  xxi.  89.  (ISth  interrogatioa.) 

■  t  The  evidence  in  rriation  to  Wilkinete  ii  in  AiMrioan  State  Papen,  u.  704  to  713, 
tW  to  039  {  ni.  79  to  1S7|  in  rep  >rt  of  the  committee  of  the  Heuie  of  RepreaentatiTee, 
Waihington,  1811 ;  fai  '<  PreoA  ef  the.Cormption  of  General  Jamea  WilUnaon,  by  Daniel 
Clark.^  Bee  abo  avpendix  to  Wfft^aaOB'a  Memoira,  ii.— alio  Ua  aignmevt  to  the  Conrt 
Manid,  Memoin,  U.  41  to  268. 

A  letter  in  DiHon'a  Indiana,  i.  419,  firom  Wilkinion  to  Captain  Btintfai,  it  worthy  of 
notice,  ai  a  proof  In  fkvor  of  WUUnion'i  iatentiom  in  1797. 
For  ohargea  agaiaat  him,  aee  Henoira,  ii.  85  to  40.  "', 

Vor  aaatenoe  of Coart  of loqoiry,   do.   pp.  19. 13.  ' 

Ver       do         Court  Martial,        do.    pp.  666  to  676.  ' 

The  chargea  before  the  Court  Martial  and  ila  sentence,  ant  alio  in  Mea'  Register,  i. 
469  to  474. 
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Among  the  plans  of  the  Spanish  officials  in  Louisiana  was  one 
of  encouraging  emigration  thither  from  the  United  States,  and  this 
had  been  fully  disclosed  to  Wilkinson,*  who  furnished  a  list  of 
probable  emigrants,  and  interested  himself  generally  in  the  matter. 
Among  the  persons  recommended  by  him  to  Governor  Miro,  was 
Benjamin  Sebastian,  a  lawyer  of  Kentucky,  and  in  September, 
1789,  the  Governor  wrote  to  Sebastian  relative  to  the  proposed 
measure. t  In  that  letter,  the  wish  of  Spain  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  the  Ohio  settlers  was  named,  and  an  oflfer  of  certain 
commercial  privileges  held  out.  The  communication  thus  opened 
vrith  Sebastian  was  probably  continued ;  and  when  the  Baron  de 
Carondelet  succeeded  General  Miro,  he  wrote  to  him  in  July, 
1796,  the  following  letter: 

New  Orleans,  July  16, 1706. 

Sir :— The  confidence  reposed  in  you  by  my  predeoeiaor,  Brigadier 
General  Miro,  and  your  former  correspondence  with  him,  have  induced 
me  to  make  a  communication  to  you  highly  interesting  to  the  country  in 
which  you  live  and  to  Louisiana. 

His  Majesty,  being  willing  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Missiisippi 
to  the  people  of  the  western  country,  and  being  also  desirous  to  establiah 
certain  regulations,  reciprocally  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  both 
countries,  has  ordered  me  to  proceed  on  the  buainess,  and  to  effect,  in  a 
way  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  western  country,  his 
benevolent  design. 

I  have,  therefore,  made  this  communication  to  you,  in  expectation 
that  you  will  procure  agents  to  be  chosen  and  fully  empowered  by  the 
people  of  your  country  to  negotiate  with  Colonel  Gayoso  on  the  subject, 
at  New  Madrid,  whom  I  shall  send  there  in  October  neit,  properly 
authorised  for  that  purpose,  with  directions  to  continue  in  that  phce,  or 
its  vicinity,  until  the  arrival  of  your  agents. 

1  am,  by  information,  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  some  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  particnlary  of  Innis, 
Nicholas,  and  Murray,  to  whom  I  wish  you  to  communicate  the  pur- 
port of  this  address ;  and,  should  you  and  those  gentlemen  think  the 
object  of  it  as  important  as  I  do,  you  will  doubtless  accede,  without 
hesitation,  to  the  proposition  I  have  made  of  sending  a  delegation  of 
your  countrymen,  sufficiently  authorised  to  treat  on  a  subject  which  so 
deeply  involves  the  interest  of  both  our  countries. 

I  remain,  with  every  esteem  and  regard,  sir,  *    ■     -v^ 

Your  most  obedient,  bumble  servant,  h 

THE  BARON  OF  CARONDELET.t 


*  Meinnin,  ii.  1 12.  f  See  hto  letter,  Ameriout  State  Paperi,  i 

t  Amehcaa  State  Papers,  u.  036. 
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^  Innis,  Nicholas  and  Murray  were  consulted,  and  the  result  was 
a  Tioit  by  Sebastian,  first  to  New  Madrid,  where  he  conferred  with 
Oayoso,  and  then  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  met  the  Baron  him- 
self. Before,  however,  terms  were  agreed  on,  news  came  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain,  covering 
the  whole  subject,  and  the  messenger,  in  1796,  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky.* During  the  summer  of  the  next  year,  1797,  Thomas 
Power  came  to  Kentucky  from  Louisiana,  and  sent  Sebastian  the 
following  communicatiijn,  which  he  in  turn  communicated  to  Innis 
and  Nicholas,  who  sent  through  Sebastian  a  reply  which  ^7e  also 
giva.    0  <%.$;»  m*^  bm  ■ 

His  excellency,  the  Baron  of  Carondelet,  commander-in-chief  and 
governor  of  his  Catholic  Mhjstty's  provinces  of  West  Florida,  and 
Louisiana,  having  communications  of  importance,  embracing  the  inte- 
rests of  said  provinces,  and  at  tha  same  time  deeply  affecting  those  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  western  country  in  genera],  to  make  to  its  inhabi- 
tants through  the  medium  of  the  influential  characters  in  this  country, 
and  judging  it,  in  the  present  uncertain  and  critical  attitude  of  politics, 
highly  imprudent  and  dangerous  to  lay  them  on  paper,  has  expressly 
commissioned  and  authorized  me  to  submit  the  following  proposals  to 
the  consideration  of  Messrs.  S.,  N.,  I.,  and  M.,t  ^ad  also  of  such  othev 
gentlemen,  as  may  be  pointed  out  by  them,  nnd  to  receive  from  them 
their  sentiments  and  determination  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  above  mentioned  gentlemen  are  immediately  to  exert  all  their 
fnflaence  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  western 
country,  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  their  withdrawing  and  separa- 
ting themselves  from  the  Federal  Union,  and  forming  an  independent 
government,  wholly  unconnected  with  that  of  the  AUantie  States.  To 
prepare  and  dispose  the  people  for  such  an  event,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  most  popular  and  eloquent  writers  in  this  State  should,  in  well- 
timed  publications,  expose,  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view,  the  incon- 
veniences and  disadvantages,  that  a  longer  connexion  with,  and  depen- 
dence on  the  Atlantic  Stitest  must  inevitably  draw  upon  them,  and  the 
great  and  innnmerabla  dificulties  in  which  they  will  probably  be  en- 
tangled if  they  do  not  speedily  recede  from  the  Union :  the  benefits  they 
will  certainly  reap  from  a  secession,  ought  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  most 
forcible  and  powerful  manner ;  and  the  danger  of  permitting  the  federal 
troops  to  take  possession  of  the  posts  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  thus 
forming  v  cordon  of  fortified  places  around  them,  must  be  particularly 
expatiated  upon.    In  consideration  of  gendemen's  devoting  their  time 

*  DepoMtion  of  Innis.    ( Amerie«n  Stite  P^Mn,  n.  926  to  937.) 
^  t  Sebutiu,  Nioholw,  Innia,  utd  Momy.  '■a  .,^  j^, 
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and  Uilenta  to  this  object,  bis  excellency  the  Baron  of  Carondelet,  will 
appropriate  (he  sum  of  one  hundred  ihouinnd  dollars  to  (heir  use,  which 
shall  be  paid  in  drafts  on  the  royal  treasury  at  New  Orleans  ;  or  if  more 
convenient,  shall  be  conveyed  at  the  expense  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
into  this  country,  and  held  at  their  disposal.  Moreover,  should  such 
persons  as  shall  bo  instrumental  in  promoting  the  views  of  his  Catholio 
Majesty,  hold  any  public  employment,  and  in  consequence  of  taking  an 
active  part  in  endeavoring  to  effect  a  secession,  shall  lose  their  employ* 
men^— a  compensation  equal  at  least  to  the  emoluments  of  their  office, 
■hall  be  made  to  them,  by  his  Catholio  Majesty,  let  their  efforts  ht 
crowned  with  success,  or  terminate  in  disappoinment. 

3.  Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  independence.  Fort  Massac 
should  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the  new  government* 
which  shall  be  furnished  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  without  loss  of  time, 
together  with  twenty  iieldpieces,  with  their  carriages,  and  every  necee* 
sary  appendage,  including  powder,  ball,  &c,,  together  with  a  number  of 
small  arms  and  ammunition,  sufficient  to  equip  the  troops  that  it  shall 
be  judged  expedient  to  raise.  The  whole  to  be  transported  at  his  ez« 
pense,  to  the  already  named  fort  Massac.  His  Catholic  Majesty  will 
further  supply  the  xum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  raising 
and  maintaining  the  said  troops,  which  sum  shall  also  be  conveyed  to 
and  delivered  at  Fort  Massac. 

8.  The  northern  boundary  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  provinces  of 
East  and  West  Florida  shall  be  designated  by  a  line  commencing  on  the 
Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yazoo,  extending  due  east  to  the 
River  Confederation,  or  Tombigbee :  provided  that  all  his  Catholio  Ma* 
jesty's  forts,  posts,  and  settlements  on  the  Cnnfederation  or  Tombigbee 
are  included  in  the  south  side  of  such  a  line,  but  should  any  of  his 
Majesty's  forts,  posts,  or  settlements  fall  to  the  north  of  said  line,  then 
the  northern  boundary  of  his  Majesty's  provinces  of  East  and  Went 
Florida,  shall  be  designated  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  same  point  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  drawn  in  such  a  direction  as  to  meet  the  River  Con* 
federation,  or  Tombigbee,  six  miles  to  the  north  of  the  most  northern 
Spsnish  post,  fort,  or  settlement  on  the  said  river.  All  the  lands  north 
of  that  line  shall  be  considered  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  new  government,  saving  that  small  tract  of  land  at  the  Chickasaw 
Bluffs,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  ceded  to  his  Majesty  by 
the  Chickasaw  nation  in  a  formal  treaty  concluded  on  the  spot  in  the 
year  1795,  between  his  excellency  Senor  Don  Manuel  Oayoao  de  Le> 
mos,  governor  of  Natcti'  z,  and  Augleakabee  and  some  other  Chickasaw^: 
chiefs ;  which  traet  of  i»tfld  his  Majesty  reserves  for  himself.  The 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Ploridas  shall  be  hereafter  regulated. 

4.  His  CathoHc  Majesty  v  ill,  in  case  the  Indian  nations  south  of  the 
Ohio,  should  declare  war  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  new  govern**' 
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ment,  not  only  join  and  assist  it  in  repelling  its  enemies,  but  if  said 
government  shall  at  any  future  time  esteem  it  useful  to  reduce  said  In« 
dian  nations,  extend  its  dominion  oyer  them,  and  compel  them  to  submit 
themselves  to  its  constitution  and  laws,  his  Majesty  will  h«aftity  concur 
and  co-operate  with  the  new  government  in  the  most  effectual  manner  in 
attaining  this  desirable  end. 

5.  His  Catholic  Majesty  will  not  either  directly  or  indirectly  inter* 
fere  in  the  framing  of  the  constitution  or  laws  which  the  new  govern- 
ment  shall  think  fit  to  adopt ;  nor  will  he  at  any  time,  by  any  means 
whatever,  attempt  to  lessen  the  independence  of  the  said  government, 
or  endeavor  to  acquire  an  undue  influence  in  it,  but  will,  in  the  manner 
that  shall  liereafter  be  stipulated  by  treaty, ,  defend  and  support  it  in 
preserving  its  independence. 

The  preceding  proposals,  are  the  outlines  of  a  provisional  treaty, 
which  his  excellency  the  Baron  of  Carondelet  is  desirous  of  entering 
into  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country,  the  moment  they  shall 
be  in  a  situation  to  treat  for  themselves.  Should  they  not  meet  entirely 
with  your  approbation,  and  should  you  wish  to  make  any  alterations  in, 
or  additions  to  them,  I  shall  on  my  return,  if  you  think  proper  to  com- 
municate them  to  me,  lay  them  before  his  excellency,  who  xs  animated 
with  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to  foster  this  promising  and  rising  infant 
country,  and  at  the  same  time,  promote  and  fortify  the  interests  of  his 
bene^cent  and  royal  master,  in  securing  by  a  generous  and  disinterest- 
ed  conduct,  the  gratitude  of  a  just,  sensible,  and  enlightened  people. 

The  important  and  unexpected  events  thet  have  taken  placo  in  Europe 
since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  conchided  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1795,  between  his  Catholic  Mtyesty  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
having  convulsed  the  general  system  of  politics  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  wherever  its  influence  is  extended,  causing  a  collision  of 
interests  between  nations  formerly  living  in  the  most  perfect  union  and 
harmony,  and  directing  the  political  views  of  some  States  towards  ob- 
jects the  most  remote  from  their  former  pursuits,  but  none  being  so  com* 
pletely  unhinged  and  disjointed  as  the  cabinet  of  Spain,  it  may  be  con- 
fidenUy  asserted,  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  presumption,  that 
his  Catholic  Majesty  will  not  carry  the  riKive-mentioned  treaty  into 
execution ;  nevertheless  the  thorough  knowledge  1  have  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Government  justifies  me  in  saying  that,  ao  far  from 
its  being  his  Majesty's  wish  to  exclude  the  inhabitants  of  this  western 
coutitry  from  the  free  navigation  of  the  Miiisissippi,  or  withhold  from 
them  any  of  the  benefits  stipulated  for  them  by  the  treaty,  it  is  positively 
hid  intention,  so  soon  as  they  shall  put  it  in  his  power  to  treat  with 
them,  by  declaring  themselves  independent  of  the  Federal  Goverment, 
and  establishing  one  of  their  own,  to  grant  them  privileges  for"  more 
extensive,  give  tliem  a  decided  preference  over  the  Atlantic  States  in  his 
commercial  eonnexions  with  them,  and  place  thrm  in  s  sitution  in* 
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finitely  more  advantageous,  in  every  point  of  view,  th?n  that  in  which 
they  would  find  themselves  were  the  treaty  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
,^;  ,4  ,i  V  THOMAS  POWER. 

urfS,.,)i-"  EWP1.T.  •<! 

Sir :— We  have  seen  the  commonieation  made  by  yon  to  Mr.  Sebas- 
tian. In  answer  thereto,  we  declare  unequivocally,  that  we  will  not 
be  concerned  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  attempt  that  may  be 
made  to  separate  the  western  country  from  the  United  States.  That 
whatever  part  we  may  at  any  time  be  induced  to  take  in  the  politics  of 
our  country,  that  her  welfare  will  be  our  only  inducement,  and  that  we 
wUl  never  receive  any  pecuniary,  or  any  other  reward,  for  any  personal 
exertions  made  by  us,  to  promote  that  welfare. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  must  always  be  the  favorite 
object  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country ;  they  cannot  be  con- 
tented without  it;  and  will  not  be  deprived  of  it  longer  than  necessity 
shall  compel  them  to  submit  to  its  being  withheld  from  them. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  every  thing  will  be  set  right,  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  two  nations ;  but  if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  it  appean 
to  na  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  Spain  to  encourage  by  every  possible 
means,  the  free  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country, 
as  this  will  be  the  most  efficient  means  to  conciliate  their  good  will,  and 
to  obtain  without  hazard,  and  at  reduced  prices,  those  supplies  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  Spanish  Government  and  its  subjects.* 

Whether  Sebastian  signed  this  reply,  is  not  known ;  but  upon 
proof  that  he  had  for  years  afterwai  ds  received  two  thousand  dol- 
lars annualfy  as  a  pension  from  Spain  for  services  rendered,f  it 
was  iinaniniOusly  adjudged  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Kentucky,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1806,  that  he  had  been  guilty, 
while  holding  the  place  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  car^ 
r^dng  on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  the  agents  of  the  Sptuiish 
Government,  and  disgracing  his  country  for  pay.j:  Before  this 
decision,  however,  Sebastian  had  resigned  his  place,  and  thence- 
forward was  lost  to  the  councils  of  the  State.  || 

*  Amenoaa  State  PipM*,  n.  938,  839/— In  Angntt,  1786,  gptin  •Ui«d  htiMlf  vitb 
Fnmce.  In  December,  Franc*  quarrelled  with  the  United  State*,  to  that  Spain  at  the 
time  of  Power'*  Tint  in  ITBt,  wa*  still  holding  the  po*t*  «a*t  of  the  Mivaisaippi,  which, 
by  the  treaty  of  ITM,  were  to  be  given  op,  and  wa«  in  •  half  hoettle  attitude  towaid*  the 
United  StatM. 

t  Teitimony  of  Thoma*  Bullitt,  Charles  Wilkina,  &c.    (American  State  Paper*,  xx.  934.) 

^  See  entire  documents,  Anterioan  State  Paper*,  xx.  MS  to  934^— Vote  of  die  House. 
Do.  933.    Also,  the  account  in  Marshall,  ii.  377  to  384. 

I  See  Hall'a  Sketehes,  ii.  38'  to  36.  The  writer  appear*  to  refer  entirdy  to  the  tranaac- 
tions  of  1796-6,  and  to  be  unaware  of  the  propositions  made  in  1797.  The  best  argument 
in  Sebastian's  &vor  is  that  put  so  well  by  Wilkinson  in  his  own  defence;  (Memoirs,  ii.  6&. 
66.)  Tii: — no  evidence  was  offered  to  show  that  he  ever  did  any:  tfusg  to  fevor  disunion  j 
he  never  eanad  hii  pay. 
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We  have  so  far  said  nothing  of  those  political  parties  which 
divided  the  United  States  during  the  administration  of  Washing- 
ton ;  for  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  contests  of  those 
parties  gave  Genet  cause  to  trust  in  his  plans  of  conquest,  and 
supported  the  hopes  of  Sebastian  and  his  Spanish  employers,  yet 
their  operations  were  not  directly  dependent  upon  tJie  factions 
which  rent  the  country.  We  have  now,  however,  to  speak  of  an 
event  that  derived  its  importance  from  its  real  or  supposed  con- 
nection with  those  factions,  and  which  it  seems  proper  to  introduce 
by  a  brief  sketch  of  their  origin  and  character;  we  refer  to  the 
popular  movement  in  western  Pennsylvania,  growing  out  of  the 
excise  on  domestic  spirits ;  commonly  known  as  the  whiskey  in- 
surrection. When  the  imited  colonies  of  Great  Britain  had  won 
their  independence,  and  the  rule  of  George  the  3d  over  them 
ended,  the  question,  of  course,  arose  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  was  to  succeed.  Two  fears  prevailed  among  the 
people  of  the  freed  Provinces.  On  the  one  hand  a  tendency  to 
monarchy  and  ultimate  tyranny,  was  dreaded:  it  was  thought  that 
a  foreign  despot  had  been  warred  with  in  vain,  if  \,y  the  erection 
of  a  strong  central  or  Federal  power  the  foundations  of  domestic 
despotism  were  laid  instead ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  Statr  i, 
balancing  one  another,  and  each  easily  controlled  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  was,  with  this  party  of  thinkers,  to  be  the  security  of 
the  freedom  that  ha^  l?een  achieved.  In  Europe,  republicanism 
had  been  overtlirown  by  the  centralizing  process  which  had  sub- 
stituted the  gi-eat  monarchies  for  the  Feudal  system,  and  the  Ital- 
ism  and  Fleuiish  commonwealths ;  and  in  America  the  danger,  it 
was  thought,  would  be  of  too  great  a  concentration  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  central  Federal  sovereignty.*  While  these  views 
prevailed  among  one  portion  of  the  American  people,  another  por- 
tion dreaded  the  excess  of  popular  demociatic  passions,  tending 
constantly  to  anarchy.  To  this  party  a  strong  central  power  seem- 
ed essential,  not  only  for  financial  and  commercial  purposes,  but 
also  to  restrain  tlie  inevitable  disposition  of  popular  governments 
to  the  abandonment  of  all  law,  all  reverence,  and  ali  social  unity. 
History  and  reflection,  in  short,  showed  m3n  on  the  .one  side,  that 

*  GoTernor  Karriann,  of  Virginia,  said  even  of  the  Conititution,  as  adopted,  that  it 
"  muit  sooner  or  later  establish  a  tyranny  not  inferior  to  uie  trium^  ate  or  centumviri  of 
Rome."  See  his  letter,  Sparks'  Washington,  ix.  267,  note.  George  Mason  also  said  of 
it,  that  it  would  cause  the  GoTomment  to  "commence  ia  a  moderate  aristocracy,'*  and 
would  finally  "  produce  a  monarchy,  or  a  corrupt  oppressive  aristocracy."  See  his  paper. 
Sparks'  Washington,  ii.  M7.    See  also  Elliott's  Delntes,  ii.  63, 313.    Washington's  own 
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human  rulers  are  readily  converted  into  despots ;  on  the  other, 
that  human  subjects  were  impatient  of  even  wholesome  control, 
and  readily  converted  into  licentious,  selfish  anarchists.*   When  at 
length  the  business  suiTerings  of  the  country,  and  the  worthlessness 
of  the  old  confederacy,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion, the  two  bodies  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  were  forced  to 
compromise,t  and  while  the  strong  Executive,  and  complete  cen- 
tralization of  Hamilton,  Jay  and  Adams  had  to  be  abandoned  by 
them  and  their  friends,  the  complete  independence  of  the  States,  * 
and  the  corresponding  nullity  of  Congress,  which  Patrick  Henry, 
Mason,  and  Harrison  preferred,  had  also  to  begiven  up,  or  greater 
evils  follow.    In  this  same  spirit  of  compromise  upon  which  our 
constitution  rested,  Washington  framed  his  cabinet,  and  directed  'f\ 
his  administration,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  in  time  the  bitter^  i 
ness  of  feeling  which  had  shown  itself  before  and  during  the  dis->f 
cussion  of  the  greet  Bond  of  Union,  would  die  away.    But  the ! 
difficulties  of  the  first  administration  were  enormous,  such  as  no.r 
man  but  Washington  could  have  met  with  success,  and  even  he  ; 
could  not  secure  the  unanimity  he  wished  for.  J    Among  those  >i^ 
difficulties  none  were  greater  than  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  | 
and  the  arrangement  of  a  proper  system  of  finance.    The  party « 
which  dreaded  anarchy,  which  favored  a  strong  central  rule,  an  ; 
efficient  Federal  Government, — ^the  Federalists,  feeling  that  the  ? 
whole  country,  as  such,  had  contracted  debts,  felt  bound  in  honor  .t 
and  honesty  to  do  every  thing  to  procure  their  payment;  it  also  > 
felt  that  the  future  stability  and  power  pf  the  Federal  Qoverument  t 


vie ws  on  the  point  referred  to  in  the  text,  may  be  tound  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  1 1 . 1 67 .  187. 
303.  211.  268 ;  in  a  letter  to  Doctor  Gordon,  in  the  North  American  Review,  vol.  szv.  p. 
254.  (October,  1827.) 

Fortheriewkof 

Hamilttm,  see  North  American  Review,  uv.  266.   Journal  of  Cenvention  at  I%fl- 

adelpbia,  May  14, 1787,  p.  130. 
Jay,  "  Sparks'  Washington,  ix.  610.    North  American  Review,  xxv.  263. 

Henrr,        "  Sparks' Washington,  iz.  S66,  note    Elliott's  Debates,  ii.  64.  71.  139. 

147,  *c. 
Madison,     "  Sparks'  Washington,  ix.  616.    North  American  Review,  xxv.  264. 
'^'*  Jefferson,     "  Sparks' Washington,  z.  618  to  626.    North  American  Review,  xxv. 
267  to  269.    Jefferson's  Writings,  ii.  449. 
Knox,  "  North  American  Review,  xxv.  264. 

Sparks' 


i 


*  See  Washington's  opinions  relative  to  the  wickedness  of  the  popular  leaders. 
Washington,  iz.  166.  167. 210. 

t  Jefferson  rightly  called  the  constitation  "  an  accommodation  of  interests."  Jefferson'* 

Works,  ii.  449. 

%  See  Spariis'  Washington,  z.  616  to  626. 
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depended  greatly  upon  the  establishment  of  its  credit  at  the  ov.tset 
of  its  career.  The  dreaders  of  centralization,  the  'nti-F-ideralists, 
on  the  other  hand,  favoring  State  sovereignty,  and  wishing  but  a 
slight  national  union,  neither  desired  the  creation  of  a  national 
credit,  nor  felt  the  obligation  of  a  national  debt  in  the  same  degree 
as  their  opponents,  and  feared  the  creation  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy 
by  speculations  in  the  public  stocks.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, upon  whom  it  devolved,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
off  jr  a  plan  for  liquidating  the  debts  of  the  confederation,  attempt- 
ed the  solution  of  the  financial  problem,  he  w?.s  certain  to  dis- 
please one  party  or  the  other.  In  generalities  compromises  had 
been  found  possible,  but  in  details  they  were  not  readily  admitted. 
Hamilton,  moreover,  was  one  of  the  most  extreme  friends  of  cen- 
tralization, and  any  measure  emanating  from  him  was  sure  to  be 
resisted.  When  he  brought  forward  his  celebrated  series  <.  i 
financial  measures,  accordingly,  the  whole  strength  of  the  two 
divisions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  appeared  for  and 
against  his  plans.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  question  \v9& 
not  a  mere  question  of  Finance;  it  involved  the  vital  principlr- • 
for  and  against  which  the  Fed  ftai  and  Anti-federal  parti «'?  n,ev« 
stru^ling.  The  former  actually  hoped  by  means  of  the  Tund  r.', 
and  Bank  systems,  to  found  a  class  whose  interests  vpoaki  so  bind 
them  to  the  Government  as  to  give  it  peimanency,*  v/b'Ic  '^cir 
opponents  actually  anticipated  the  formation  o<"  n.  moncy<:.<i  a  '4o- 
cracy,  which  would  overthrow  the  power  and  iibert?e,«  ■...*'  th^  ■^.zO'^ 
pie;  they  felt  they  were  "sold  to  stock-hoMers, '  nd  lik.,  t.ie 
Roman  debtors  condert  r.ed  to  slavery.f- 
In  the  West  the  oppont  jy  of  ^'u^  Central  Government  were  nu- 


merous.   Its  formation  had  bf 


.i;:'i 


i,ed,  and  Jcs  measures  were 


almost  all  unpopular  The  InJiaji  W;:.  was  ^.  cause  of  comjlaint, 
because  Harmar  and  St.  Clair  ba«i  been  defeated ',%  ^^  army  vras 
a  cause  of  complaint,  because  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  of 
standing  armies.  The  funding  system  was  hated  because  of  its 
injustice,  inasmuch  as  it  aided  speculation,  and  because  it  would 
lead  to  the  growth  of  a  favored  class ;  the  western  posts  were  held 

*  See  letter  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  dated  March  27, 1790,  in  6ibb«  i.  43. 

T  Addt«H  of  Democratic  Club  of  Wythe  county,  Virginia,  dated  July  4, 1794 ;  it  ia  in  the 
Boaton  Independent  Chronicle  of  August,  11th,  1794.  Jefferson's  letter  to  Wadungton. 
(Sparks'  Waahingtou,  x.  619-521.) 

^In  ;he  Democratic  newspapers  of  the  time,  tlie  Ponding  system,  the  Excise,  the  Bank, 
und  the  Indian  war  are  all  equally  condemned.  See,  for  example,  a  Mries  of  letters  on 
Hamilton's  financial  measures  in  the  Independent  Chnmicle  of  B(Mtpi>i  Jtal/i  AugWrt  and 
September,  1794.  ir-v-vit-^-^^fi'-- 
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by  England,  the  Mississippi  closed  by  Spain,  and  the  frontier 
ravaged  by  the  savages,  and  against  all  the  Federal  Government 
<lid  what?  Nothing.*  So  said  the  leaders  of  popular  feeling.  It 
was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
especially  those  of  foreign  birth  and  descent,  should  object  to  the 
paym  jnt  of  the  most  unpopular  kind  of  tax  for  the  support  of  a 
government  which  they  disliked  and  had  no  faith  in.  Unable 
readily  to  reach  a  market  with  their  produce,  they  concentrated  it 
into  whiskey,!  and  upon  this,  while  all  other  agricultural  wealth 
was  untouched,  the  hated  tax  gatherer  was  sent  to  lay  his  excise. 
Nor  was  it  the  producer  only  who  complained ;  the  consumers  also 
felt  aggiieved  by  the  duty  laid  upon  domestic  spirits,  for  they  were 
the  common  drink  of  the  nation  ;j;  the  star  of  temperance  had  not 
then  arisen.  It  was  in  December,  1790,  that  General  Hamiltoo 
advised  the  excise  on  spirits  ;||  upon  the  3d  of  the  ensuing  Mai-ch 
the  law  was  passed  ;§  and  instantly  the  spirit  of  opposition  showed 
itselfl  At  first  this  opposition  was  confined  to  efforts  to  discourage 
persons  from  holding  offices  connected  with  the  excise ;  next  asso- 
ciations were  formed  of  those  who  were  ready  to  "forbear"  com- 
pliance with  the  law ;  f  but  as  men  talked  with  one  another,  and 
the  excise  became  more  and  more  identified  with  the  tyranny  of 
Federalism,  stronger  demonstrations  were  inevitable,  and  upon  the 
27th  of  July,  1791,  a  meeting  was  called  at  Brownsville,  (Red- 
stone,) to  consider  the  growing  troubles  of  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania.**  .  This  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  influential 
and  able  men,  agreed  to  a  gathering  of  representatives  from  the 
five  counties  included  in  the  fourth  survey  under  the  law  in  ques- 
tion,tt  to  be  held  at  Washington,  upon  the  23d  of  August.  The 
gathering  took  place,  and  we  extract  from  Hamilton's  report,  of 
August,  1794,  the  following  sentence  in  relation  to  it : 

*  The  abandonment  ofthe  works  at  Preaquile  (see  ante)  excited  the  weatem  PeunayK 
Taniana  especially. 

t  American  Pioneei,  ii.  216.  A  horse  could  carry  only  four  bushela  of  rye,  but  the 
whiskey  made  flrom  twenty-fbar. 

f  Saeh  was  the  language  of  the  Pittsburg  meeting  of  August,  1792.  - 

I  American  State  Papers,  vii.  64. 

§  American  State  Papers,  vii.  1 10. 

f  American  State  Papers,  zx.  107. 

••  American  State  Papers,  XX.  107. 

+t  These  counties  were  Washington,  Alleghany,  Westmoreland,  Fayette  and  Bedford, 
(Letter  of  George  Clymer,  supervisor  of  the  District  in  Gibbs,  i.  148.  See  American 
^tatePapen,  rii.  110.) 
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This  meeting  passed  some  interaediale  resolutions,  which  were  af- 
terwards  printed  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  containing  a  strong  censure 
oa  the  law,  declaring  that  any  person  who  had  accepted  or  might  accept 
an  office  under  Congress,  in  order  to  carry  it  into  effect,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  inimical  to  tTe  interests  of  the  country ;  and  recommending 
to  the  citizens  of  Washington  countjr  to  treat  every  person  who  had 
accepted,  or  might  thcreafier  actept,  any  such  office,  with  contempt,  and 
absolutely  to  refuse  ail  kind  of  communication  or  intercourse  with  the 
officers,  and  to  withhold  from  them  all  aid,  support,  or  comfort. 

Not  content  with  this  vindictive  proscription  of  those  who  might 
esteem  it  their  duty,  in  the  capacity  of  officers,  to  aid  in  the  execution 
of  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  land,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  aeeumu* 
late  topics  of  crimination  of  the  Governnont,  thoBgh  foreign  to  each 
other ;  authorizing  by  this  zeal  for  censure  a  suspicion  that  they  were 
actuated  not  merely  by  the  dislike  of  a  particular  law,  but  by  •  disposi- 
tion to  render  the  Government  itself  unpopular  and  odious. 

This  meeting,  in  further  prosecution  of  their  plan,  deputed  three  of 
their  mpmbers  to  meet  delegates  from  the  counties  of  Westmoreland, 
Fayette,  and  Alleghany,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September  following,  for 
the  purpose  uf  expressing  the  sense  of  the  people  of  those  counties  in 
address  to  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  the 

excise  law  and  other  grievances.* 

4' 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  connection  of  the  antagonism  to  the 
Excise,  with  other  topics,  was  bix'>ught  forward,  and  a  political 
chara^^er  given  to  the  movement,  _,  n  general  assault  upon  the 
measures  of  the  Federal  Government,  f  Tliis  ass^^lt  assumed  a  yet 
more  distinctix  e  character  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  delegatea 
held  ai  Pittsburg,  upon  the  7th  of  September ;  at  which  the  sala- 
ries of  the  Federal  oificers;  the  interest  paid  upon  the  nr-cional 
debt;  the  'vant  oi' 'listinction  betv/een  the  orig^al  holders  oj  that 
debt  and  tliose  who  had  bought  it  at  a  discpunt;  and  the  creation 
of  a  United  States  Bt  nk  were  all  denouncM  in  common  with  the 
tax  on  whiskey,  j:  At  these  meetings  all  was  conducted  with  pro- 
priety ;  and  the  resolutions  adopted  gave  no  direct  countenance  to 
violence ;  but  when  did  the  leaders  of  a  community,  its  legislators, 
judges  and  clergy, — ever  express,  in  any  manner,  however  quiet, 
their  utter  disregard  of  law,||  without  a  corresponding  expression 
by  the  masses,  if  uneducated,  in  acts  of  violence?    It  was  not 

*  American  State  Papon,  xx.  107.  f  American  State  Paper*,  zz.  107. 

I  American  State  Papers,  xz.  107. 

I  The  resolution  to  give  no  aid  of  any  kind  to  the  excise  officer*,  involved  treachery  to 
that  law  «>bic)i  require*  a*  to  mtuM  in  defeadiag  life  and  property  opimt  iU^J  fotcs. 
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Violence  Begins. 


strange,  therefore,  that  upon  the  day  previous  to  the  me^fiaf  lasf 
named,  the  collector  for  the  counties  of  Alleghany  and  Washington 
was  attacked: 

A  party  of  men,  armed  and  disguised,  waylaid  him  at  a  place  on 
Pigeon  Creek,  in  Washington  county,  seized,  tarred  and  feathered  him, 
cut  off  his  hair,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse,  obliging  him  to  travel  on 
foot  a  considerable  distance  in  that  mortifying  and  painful  situation. 

The  case  was  brought  before  the  district  court  of  Pennsylvania,  out 
of  which  processes  issued  against  John  Robertson,  John  Hamilton,  and 
Thomas  McGomb,  three  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  outrage. 

The  serving  of  these  processes  was  confided  by  the  then  marshal, 
Clement  Biddle,  to  his  deputy,  Joseph  Fox,  who,  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, went  into  Alleghany  county  for  the  purpose  of  serving  them. 

The  appearances  and  circumstances  which  Mr.  Fox  observed  himself 
in  the  course  of  his  journey,  and  learned  afterwards  upon  his  arrival  at 
Pittsburgh,  had  the  effect  of  deterring  him  from  the  service  of  the  pro- 
cesses, »nd  unfortunately  led  to  adopt  the  injudicious  and  fruidesi 
expedient  of  sending  them  to  the  parties  by  a  private  messenger,  under 
cover. 

The  deputy's  report  to  the  marshal  states  a  number  of  particulars, 
Evincing  a  considerable  fermentation  in  the  part  of  the  country  to  which 
he  was  sent,  and  inducing  a  belief,  on  his  part,  that  he  could  not  with 
safety  have  executed  the  processes.  The  marshal,  transmitting  this  report 
to  the  district  attorney,  makes  the  following  observations  upon  it :  "I 
am  sorry  to  add  that  he  (the  deputy)  found  the  people,  in  general,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  particularly  beyond  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  in  such  a  ferment  on  account  of  the  act  of  Congress  for 
laying  a  duty  on  distilled  spirits,  and  so  much  opposed  to  the  execution 
of  the  said  act,  and  from  a  variety  of  threats  to  himself  personally,  (al- 
though he  took  the  utmost  precaution  to  conceal  his  errand,)  that  he  was 
not  only  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  serving  the  process,  but  that 
any  attempt  to  effect  it  w^ld  have  occasioned  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion from  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  he  declares  that,  if  he 
had  attempted  it,  he  believes  he  should  not  have  returned  alive. 

I  spared  no  expense  nor  pains  to  have  the  process  of  the  court  execu- 
ted, and  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  my  deputy  would  have  accomplish- 
ed it,  if  it  could  have  been  done." 

The  reality  of  the  danger  to  the  deputy  was  countenanced  by  the 
opinion  of  General  Neville,  the  inspector  of  the  revenue,  a  man  who 
before  had  given,  and  since  has  given,  numerous  proofs  of  a  steady  and 
firm  temper ;  and  what  followed  is  a  further  confirmation  of  it. 

The  person  who  had  been  sent  with  the  processes  was  seized,  whip- 
ped, tarred,  and  feathered  ;  and,  after  having  his  money  and  horse  taken 
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from  him,  was  blindfolded  and  (ied  in  the  woods  ;  in  which  condition  he 
remained  for  five  hour8.<> 


*   ^ 


if.  I 


These  intemperate  e?:pressions  of  their  feelings  by  word  and 
deed,  startled  the  government,  and  puzzled  its  executive  officers : 
it  was  determined,  however,  to  await  the  influence  of  time,  thought, 
information,  and  leniency,  and  to  attempt  by  a  reconsideration  of 
the  law  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  do  away  any  real  cause 
of  complaint  which  might  exist,  f  But  popular  fury  once  aroused 
is  not  soon  allayed ;  the  worst  passions  of  the  same  people  who 
sent  out  the  murderers  of  the  Moravian  Indians  in  1782,,  had  beea 
excited,  and  excess  followed  excess. 

Some  time  in  October,  1791,  an  unhappy  man,  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
son, a  stranger  in  the  county,  and  manifestly  disordered  in  his  intellects, 
imagining  himself  to  be  a  collector  of  the  revenue,  or  invested  with 
some  trust  in  relation  to  it,  was  so  unlueky  as  to  make  inquiries  con- 
cerning distillers  who  had  entered  their  stills,  giving  out  that  he  was  to 
travel  through  the  United  States,  to  ascertain  and  report  to  Congress  the 
number  of  stills,  &c.  This  man  was  pursued  by  a  party  in  disguise  ; 
taken  out  of  his  bed ;  carried  about  five  miles  back,  to  a  smith's  shop ; 
•tripped  of  his  clothes,  which  were  afterwards  burnt;  and,  having  been 
himself  inhumanly  burnt  in  several  places  with  a  heated  iron,  was 
tat:<^d  and  feathered,  and  about  day-light  dismissed,  naked,  wounded, 
and  othei  ':vise  in  a  very  suffering  condition.  These  particulars  are  com- 
municated in  a  letter  from  the  inspector  of  the  revenue,  of  the  17th  of 
November,  who  declares  that  he  had  then  himself  seen  the  unfortunate 
maniac,  the  abuse  of  whom,  as  he  expressed  it,  exceeded  description, 
and  was  sufficient  to  make  human  nature  shudder.  The  affair  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  persons  of  weight  and  consideration  in  that 
county  are  understood  to  have  been  actors  in  it,  and  as  the  symptoms  of 
insanity  were,  during  the  whole  time  of  inflicting  the  punishment,  ap- 
parei  t ;  the  unhappy  sufferer  displaying  tha  heroic  fortitude  of  a  man 
who  conceived  himself  to  be  a  martyr  to  the  discharge  of  some  impor- 
tant d  Jty. 

Not  long  aAer,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Roseberry  underwent  the 
humiliating  punishment  of  tarring  and  feathering  with  some  aegravfl- 
tions,  for  having  in  conversation  hazarded  the  very  natural  and  just,  but 
unpalatable  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  could  not  reason- 
ably expect  protection  from  a  Government  whose  laws  they  so  strenu- 
ously opposed. 

The  audacity  of  the  perpetrators  of  these  excesses  was  so  great,  that 
an  armed  banditti  ventured  to  seize  and  carry  off  two  persons  who  were 
,.    *  Americani  State  Papert,  u.  101.  ,  t  Ameriowi  State  Paper*,  n.  108. 
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witnesses  against  the  rioters  in  the  case  of  Wilson,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  giving  testimony  of  the  riot  in  a  court  then  sitting,  or  about  to  sit.* 

Notwithstanding  the  course  of  the  western  people,  the  Federal 
Government,  during  the  session  of  1791  and  '92  proceeded  in  the 
discussion  of  the  obnoxious  statute ;  and  upon  the  8th  of  May, 
1792t  passed  an  amendatory  act,  making  such  changes  as  were 
calculated  to  allay  the  angry  feelings  that  had  been  excited,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  were  connected  with  political  animosities, 
and  which  in  most  districts  produced  the  intended  result.  But  in 
western  Pennsylvania  opposition  continued  unabated,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  inspectors  who,  by  the  new  law  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  all  the  counties,  should  not  be  allowed  to  open  their 
offices :  nor  was  this  a  mere  threat ;  no  buildings  could  be  obtained 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States;  and  when,  at  length,  in  Washing- 
ton, one  Captain  Faulkner  dared  to  agree  that  a  building  of  his 
should  be  occupied  by  the  inspector,  be  was  waylaid  by  a  mob,  a 
knife  drawn  upon  him,  and  was  threatened  with  scalping,  I  ss  of 
property  by  fire,  and  other  injuries,  if  he  did  not  revoke  his  agree- 
ment ;  so  that  upon  the  20th  of  August,  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
he  did  actually  break  his  contract,  and  upon  the  next  day  adver- 
tised what  he  had  done  in  the  Pittsburg  paper. J  ''' 

On  the  day  of  this  advertisement,  in  the  same  town  in  which  it 
appeared,  a  meeting  was  held,  headed  by  members  of  the  State 
Legislature,  II  judges,  clergymen,  and  other  leading  characters. 

This  meeting  entered  into  resolutions  not  less  exceptionable  than 
those  of  its  predecessors.  The  preamble  suggests  that  a  tax  on  spiritu- 
ous liquors  is  unjust  in  itself  and  oppressive  upon  the  poor ;  that  inter- 
nal taxes  upon  consumption  must,  in  the  end,  destroy  the  liberties  of 
every  country  in  which  they  are  introduced ;  that  the  law  in  question,  from 
certain  local  circumstances,  which  are  specified,  would  bring  immediate 
distress  and  ruin  upon  the  western  country ;  and  concludes  with  the  senti- 
Mmt,  that  they  think  it  their  duty  to  persist  in  remonstrances  to  Congress, 
Md  in  every  other  legal  measure  that  may  obstruct  ti.  '>  operation  of  the  law. 

The  resohitions  then  proceed,  first,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare 
and  canse  to  be  presented  to  Congress,  an  address,  stating  objections  to 

•  American  State  Paper*,  xx.  108. 

t  See  Hamilton'i  repoit  upon  the  objectiona  to  the  Excise ;  made  March  5th,  1792. 
American  State  Papera,  vii.  160. 

^  American  State  Papers,  u.  108. 
•   I  Albert  Gallatin  was  secretary  of  this  meeting.    The  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
David  Bradford,  who  was  the  leader  in  the  more  violent  scenes  throughout.    For  his  views, 
see  a  letter  from  him  in  the  United  States  Gazette,  of  September  9, 1794 ;  also  in  Bracken- 
riige,  i.  88.    See  also,  Clymer's  letter  in  Gibbs  i.  248.        '^'-   "*  ■■^—^--■-      •  -   —   - 
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(he  laWt  and  praying  for  ita  repeal :  secondly,  to  appoint  committeea  of 
correspondence  for  Wauhington,  Payette,  nnd  Alleghany,  charged  to 
correspond  together,  and  with  such  committees  as  should  be  appointed 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  or  with  any  com- 
mittees of  a  similar  nature  that  might  be  appointed  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Slates;  and,  also,  if  found  necessary,  to  call  together  either 
general  meetings  of  the  people  in  their  respective  counties,  or  confe- 
rences of  the  several  committees  ;  and  lastly,  to  declare  that  they  will 
in  future  consider  those  who  hold  offices  for  the  collection  of  the  duty 
as  unworthy  of  their  friendship ;  that  they  will  have  no  intercourse  nor 
dealings  with  them,  will  withdraw  from  them  every  assistance,  withhold 
all  the  comforts  of  life  which  depend  upon  those  duties  that  as  men  and 
fellow-citizens  we  owe  to  each  other,  and  will  upon  all  occasions  treat 
them  with  contempt ;  earnestly  recommending  it  to  the  people  at  large 
to  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct  towards  them.* 

When  notice  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  means  used  to  intimi- 
date Faulkner,  was  given  to  the  govemment,t  Washington  issued 
a  proclamation,  dated  September  15th  ;  the  supervisor  of  the  lis- 
trict  was  sent  to  the  seat  of  trouble  to  learn  the  true  state  of  facts, 
and  to  collect  evidence  ;f  while  the  Attorney-general  was  instruc- 
ted to  enquire  into  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting,  with  a  view  to  the  indictment  of  the  leaders.  ||  Mr. 
Randolph,  however,  felt  so  much  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the 
meeting  of  August  21,  that  no  prosecutions  on  that  score  were 
instituted ;  and  in  serving  process  upon  two  persons  said  to  have 
been  among  the  assailants  of  Faulkner,  either  an  error  was  made, 
or  the  accusation  proved  to  be  false,  which  caused  that  matter  also 
to  be  dropped  by  the  government.  §  It  was  then  proposed  to 
attempt  a  gradual  suppression  of  the  resistance  to  the  law,  by 
adopting  these  measures:  1st,  the  prosecution  of  all  distillers  who 
were  not  licensed,  when  it  could  be  done  with  certainty  of  success, 
and  without  exciting  violence ;  2nd,  the  seizure  of  all  illegal  spirits 
on  their  way  to  market,  when  it  could  be  done  without  leading  to 
outbreaks ;  3rd,  by  care  that  only  spirits  which  had  paid  duty  were 
bought  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The  influence  of  these  measures 
was  in  part  lost  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  whiskey 

*  Amerieaii  State  Papen,  ».  108. 
t  See  Sparka>  Waihington,  x.  291.  626  to  633. 

^  See  hia  letter  on  the  lubject,  Gibbi,  i.  148.    He  found  Waahiogton  the  worat  county. 
I  Sparka'  Waahington,  x.  306. 

§  Ai:ierican  State  Papera,  ».  109 — ^Marahall'B  Washington,  v.  366.— Findley,  in  hishia- 
Utrj  01  liie  Inaurrection,  p.  71,  aaya  the  accuaation  waa  falae^  and  the  fTMllaiiCQ  pwjttrfd* 
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that  paid  no  tax  into  the  Northwestern  Territor}',  over  which  some 
of  the  laws  relative  to  the  matter  did  not  extend ;  but  still  their 
effect  was  decided :  in  November,  171  I,  Wolcott  wrote  that  the 
opposition  was  confined  to  a  small  part  -  f  Pennsylvania,  and  would 
soon  cease;*  and  through  the  whole  of  1793,  —  although  the  Col- 
lector for  Fayette  county  was  obliged  by  force  to  give  up  his 
books  and  papers,  and  to  promise  a  resignation ;  while  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Alleghany  was  burnt  in  effigy  before  the  magistrates,  and  no 
notice  of  the  act  taken  by  them  ;  and  although  when  warrants  were 
issued  for  the  rioters  in  the  former  case,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county 
refused  to  execute  them,  —  yet  obedience  to  the  excise  became 
more  and  more  general,  and  many  of  the  leading  distillers,  yielding 
to  the  suggestions  of  pecuniary  interest,  for  the  first  time  entered 
their  stills,  and  abandoned  the  party  of  Bradford  and  his  coadju- 
tors, f  This  abandonment,  the  political  antagonists  of  the  law  by 
no  means  relished ;  still  even  they  might  have  been  subdued  but 
for  the  introduction,  at  that  very  juncture,  of  Mr.  Genet's  famous 
system  of  Democratic  Societies,  which,  like  the  Jacobin  Club  of 
Paris,  were  to  be  a  power  above  the  government.  Genet  reached 
the  United  States,  April  8th ;  on  the  18th  of  May,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  President ;  and  by  the  30th  of  that  month  the 
Democratic  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  organized. |  By  means 
of  this,  its  affiliated  bodies,  and  other  societies  based  upon  it,  or 
suggested  by  it,  the  French  minister,  his  friends  and  imitators, 
waged  their  war  upon  the  adminisiration,  and  gave  new  energy  to 
every  man  who,  on  any  ground,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  laws  of 
his  country.  Amoiiig  those  dissatisfied,  the  enemies  of  the  excise 
were  of  course  to  be  numbered ;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  to  the  agency  of  societies  formed  in  the  disaffected  districts, 
after  the  plan  of  those  founded  by  Genet,  the  renewed  and  exces- 
sive hostility  of  the  western  people  to  the  tax  upon  spirits  is  to  be 
ascribed.  II  The  proper  Democratic  Societies,  when  the  crisis 
came,  disapproved  of  the  violence  committed, §  and  so  did  GJallatin 

*  Gibbe,  i.  83.  f  American  State  Papen,  ix.  40. 

i  Manhall'i  Wathington,  v.  43(,  note. 

I  See  Sparki*  Washington,  z.  4S9.  437,  kc.  The  ditpotition  to  aacribe  the  infurrec- 
tion  directly  to  Genet'i  So^netiei,  wai  natural  enough  in  Wathington  and  hit  firiendt; 
but  we  thick  the  eridem  e  reierred  to  on  page  444,  and  in  the  note  below,  diiprovet  the 
suapicion  ef  any  design,  on  the  part  of  the  proper  Democratic  Societies,  to  produce 
anarchy  or  separation  of  the  Union. 

§  U.  S.  Gaiette,  August  26,  September  1,  September  6,'fcc.,  1794.— Boston  Independent 
Chronicle,  August  18,  1794,  October  6, 1794. 
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and  many  others ;  but,  however  much  tliey  may  have  diiiUkcd  an 
appeal  to  iurce,  even  from  the  outact,  their  measures,  their  extra- 
▼aganciea,  and  pohtical  fanaticism,  were  calculated  to  result  in 
violence  and  nothing  else.  Through  1793,  as  we  have  said,  the 
law  seemed  gaining,  but  with  the  next  January  the  demon  was 
loosed  agaio. 

William  Richmond,  who  bad  given  information  ugsinit  some  of  the 
rioters,  in  the  affair  of  Wilson,  had  his  barn  burnt,  with  all  the  grain 
and  hay  which  i(  contained ;  and  the  same  thing  happened  to  Robert 
Bhawhan,  a  distiller,  who  had  been  among  the  first  to  comply  with  the 
lar  and  who  had  always  spoken  favorably  of  it ;  but  in  neither  of  these 
instances,  (which  happened  in  the  county  of  Alleghany)  though  the  pre- 
eumptions  were  violent,  wac  any  positive  proof  obtained. 

The  inspector  of  the  revenue,  in  a  letter  of  the  87th  of  February, 
writes  thai  he  had  received  information  that  persons,  living  near  the 
dividing  line  of  Alleghany  and  Washington,  had  thrown  out  threats  of 
tarring  and  feathering  one  William  Cochran,  a  complying  distiller,  and 
of  burning  his  distillery  \  and  that  it  had  also  been  given  out  that  la 
thiti^  weeks  there  would  not  be  a  house  standing  in  Alleghany  county  of 
any  person  who  had  complisd  with  the  laws ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  had  been  induced  to  pay  a  visit  to  several  leading  individuals  in  that 
quarter,  as  well  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  information  as  to  endeavor 
to  avert  the  attempt  to  execute  such  threats. 

It  appeared  afterwards,  that,  on  his  return  home,  he  had  been  pursued 
1)y  a  collection  of  disorderly  persons,  threatening,  as  they  went  along, 
vengeance  against  him.  On  their  way,  these  men  called  at  the  house 
of  James  Kiddoe,  who  had  recently  complied  with  the  laws,  broke  into 
his  stilUhouse,  fired  several  balls  under  his  still,  and  scattered  fire  over 
and  about  the  house. 

In  May  and  June  new  violences  were  committed.  James  Kiddoe,  the 
person  above  mentioned,  and  William  Cochran,  another  complying  dis- 
tiller, met  with  repeated  injury  to  their  property.  Kiddoe  had  parts  of 
his  grist-mill  at  different  times  carried  away ;  and  Cochran  suffered  more 
material  injuries.  His  still  was  destroyed ;  hie  saw-mill  was  rendered 
useless,  by  the  taking  away  of  the  saw ;  and  his  grist-mill  so  injured  as 
to  require  to  be  repaired,  at  considerable  expense. 

At  the  last  visit  a  note  in  writinir  was  leA,  requiring  him  to  publish 
what  he  had  suffered  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  on  pain  of  another  vis'  '■, 
in  which  he  is  threatened,  in  figurative  but  intelligible  terms,  with  the 
destruction  of  his  properly  by  fire.  Thus  adding  to  the  pro^igacy  of 
doing  wanton  injuries  to  a  fellow-citizen  the  tyranny  of  compelling  him 
be  the  publisher  of  his  wrongs. 

June  being  the  month  for  receiving  annual  entries  of  stills,  endeavors 
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were  used  to  open  offices  in  Westmoreland  and  Washington,  where  it 
it  Iiad  been  hitherto  found  impracticable-  With  much  pains  and  diffi- 
culty, places  were  procured  for  the  purpose.  That  in  Westmoreland 
was  repeatedly  attacked  in  the  night  by  armed  men,  who  frequently 
fired  upon  it ;  but,  according  to  a  report  which  has  been  made  to  this 
Department,  it  was  defended  with  so  much  courage  and  perseverance  by 
John  Wells,  an  auxiliary  officer,  and  Philip  Ragan,  the  owner  of  the 
house,  as  to  have  been  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  the  month. 

That  in  Washington,  after  repeated  attempts,  was  suppressed.  The 
first  s'lempt  was  confined  to  pulling  down  the  sign  of  the  office,  and 
threats  of  future  destruction  ;  the  seeond  effected  the  object  in  the  fol- 
lowing mode  :  About  twelve  persons,  armed  and  painted  black,  in  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  June,  broke  into  the  house  of  John  Lynn,  where 
the  office  was  kept,  and,  aAer  having  treacherously  seduced  him  to  come 
down  stairs,  and  put  himself  in  their  power,  by  a  promise  of  safety  to 
himself  and  his  house,  they  seized  and  tied  him ;  threatened  to  hang 
him ;  took  him  to  a  retired  spot  in  a  neighboring  wood,  and,  there,  after 
cutting  off  his  hair,  tarring  and  feathering  him,  swore  him  never  again 
to  allow  the  use  of  his  house  for  an  office,  never  to  disclose  their  names, 
and  never  again  to  have  any  sort  of  agency  in  aid  of  the  excise :  having 
done  which,  they  bound  him  naked  to  a  tree,  and  left  him  in  that  situa- 
tion till  morning,  when  he  succeeded  in  extricating  himself.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  the  malcontents,  some  days  after,  made  him  another  visit, 
pulled  down  part  of  his  house,  and  put  him  in  a  situation  to  be  obiged 
to  become  an  exile  from  his  own  home,  and  to  find  an  asylum  else.- 
where.* 

Even  these  acts,  however,  were  followed  by  nothing  on  the  part 
of  the  government  more  stringent  than  the  institution,  in  the  June 
following,  of  several  suits  against  the  rioters,  and  also  against  the 
non-complying  distillers ;  to  serve  process  in  which  the  Marshal  of 
the  United  States  himself  visited  the  west.  This  led  to  the 
catastrophe.  These  suits  were  in  the  United  States  Court,  which 
sat  east  of  the  mountains,  vrhere  the  accused  must  of  course  be 
tried.  But  the  seizure  of  offenders  to  be  tried  out  of  their  own 
neighborhood,  was  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  Americans,  and 
to  the  prmciples  of  Uiat  English  law  upon  which  they  had  relied 
through  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  Revolution.  The 
federal  government,  it  was  said,  in  taking  men  to  Philadelphia,! 

*  Americaii  State  Papen,  is.  110. 

t Th«  wriUi  weM  there  returiMble,in  the  UMnat  Court  oftbe  United  States.  (Findler^ 
74.)  There  wu  needle**  excitement  cauced  by  thir.,  a*  the  United  State*  Courta  had 
been  authoriaed  to  ait  near  the  troubled  diathct,  and  the  State  Courta  to  Xxj  reienue 
ca*ei.    (Findley,  73.)  > 
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to  be  tried  for  alledged  misdemeanors,  was  doing  whac  the  British 
did  in  carrying  Americans  beyond  the  sea.  Then  vrma  shown,  as 
we  conceive,  the  power  of  those  societies  to  which  we  have 
referred.  "  In  February,  1794,  a  society  had  been  formed  at  Mingo 
creek,  consisting  of  the  militia  of  that  neighborhood,  the  same  per- 
sons who  led  in  all  future  excesses.*  In  April  a  second  associa- 
tion of  the  same  character,  and  a  regular  Democratic  Club,  were 
formed  in  the  troublesome  district.  In  the  latter,  nothing  was 
done  in  relation  to  the  excise,  so  far  as  is  known,!  but  in  the  two 
first-named  bodies,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  worst  spirit 
of  the  French  clubs  was  naturalized  ;  the  Excise  and  the  Govern- 
ment thoroughly  canvassed ;  and  rebellion,  disunion  and  blood- 
shed, sooner  or  later  made  familiar  to  the  minds  of  all.| 

It  may  be  readily  understood  that  under  such  circumstances, 
great  excitement  was  likely  to  prevail  upon  slight  provocation. 
Notwithstanding,  the  Marshal  was  suffered  to  serve  his  writs 
unresisted,  until,  when  he  went  with  the  last^  process  in  his 
hands,  he  unwisely  took  with  him  the  Inspector  of  the  county, 
General  John  Neville,  a  man  once  very  popular,  but  who  had 
been,  as  men  considered,  bought  up  by  the  Government,  and  had 
hence  become  exceedingly  hateful  to  the  populace.  ||  Alter  serving 
this  process,  the  Marshsd  and  Inspector  were  followed  by  a  crowd, 
and  a  gun  was  fired,  though  without  doing  any  injury.  §  The 
Marshal  returned  to  Pittsburgh  and  the  Inspector  to  his  own 
house,  but  it  being  noised  abroad  that  both  were  at  General 
Neville's,  a  number  of  militia-men  who  were  gathered  under 
the  United  States  law,  ^eed  the  next  morning  to  pay  the  Inspec- 
tor a  visit.  For  some  time,  Neville  had  been  looking  for  an 
attack,  knowing  his  unpopularity,  and  had  armed  his  negroes  and 
barricaded  his  windows.f  An  attack  upon  his  house,  with  a  view 
to  a  destruction  of  his  papers,  had  probably  been  in  contempla- 
tion, and  those  who  gathered  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  July, 
were  determined,  we  presume,  to  carry  the  proposed  destruction 

*  Bnckenridge>i  Incident!,  pp.  36. 148.         f  Findley,  166.— Bnckenridge,  iii.  26. 

i  See  the  account!  given  by  Bnckenridge  of  the  murderoui  ipirit  which  filled  the 
ignormnt  and  excited  country  people. 

I  Neville  had  been  en  oppoier  of  a  State  Excise,  which  had  previously  exiited :  (see 
Brackenridge  iii,  p.  1,  ice. :)  be  had  taken  the  place  of  Inspector,  with  the  statement  that 
he  did  not  care  what  people  thought  ;^he  should  have  an  independent  salary  of  six 
hundred ;  he  was  understood  to  mean  pounds,  but  really  meant  dollars,    (Findley,  70.) 

!§  Brackenridge,  L  6. 

5  American  State  Paper*|  xx.  110, 1 11.— Findley  and  Btaokenridge. 
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into  effect.  When  General  Neville  discovered  the  party  on  that 
morning  around  his  door,  he  asked  their  business,  and  upon 
receiving  evasive  replies,  proceeded  at  once  to  treat  them  as  ene- 
mies ;  shut  his  door  again,  and  opened  a  fire,  by  which  six  of  his 
supposed  assailants  were  wounded,  one  of  them  mortally.*  This, 
of  course,  added  greatly  to  the  anger  and  excitement  previously 
existing ;  news  of  the  bloodshed  were  diffused  through  the  Mingo 
creek  neighborhood,  and  before  nightfall,  steps  were  taken  to 
avenge  the  sufferers.  What  followed,  we  will  give  in  the  words 
of  General  Hamilton,  adding  afterwards  some  particulars  gathered 
from  Findley  and  Brackenridge.         , 

Apprehending  that  the  business  would  not  terminate  here,  he  [Neville] 
made  application  by  letter  to  the  judges,  generals  of  militia,  and  sheriff 
of  the  county,  for  protection.  A  reply  to  his  application,  from  John 
Wilkins,  jun.,  and  John  Gibson,  magistrates  and  militia  officers,  inform* 
ed  him  that  the  laws  could  not  be  executed,  so  as  to  afford  him  the  pro- 
tection to  which  he  was  entitled,  owing  to  the  too  general  combination 
of  the  people  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  oppose  the  revenue  law ; 
adding,  that  they  would  take  every  step  in  their  power  to  bring  the 
rioters  to  justice,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  information  of  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  in  the  attack  upon  his  house,  that  prosecutions  might 
be  commenced  against  them ;  and  expressing  their  sorrow  that  should 
\h.e  posse  comitaius  of  the  county  be  ordered  out  in  support  of  the  civil 
authority,  very  few  could  be  gotten  that  were  not  of  the  party  of  the 
rioters. 

The  day  following  the  insurgents  reassembled  with  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  numbets,  amounting,  as  has  been  computed,  to  at  least 
five  hundred ;  and  on  the  17th  of  July  renewed  their  attack  upon  the 
house  of  the  inspector,  who,  in  the  interval,  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
calling  to  his  aid  a  small  detachment  from  the  garfison,  of  Fort  Pitt, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  consisted  of  eleven  men,  who  had 
been  joined  by  Major  Abraham  Kirkpatrick,  a  friend  and  connexion  of 
the  inspector. 

There  being  scarcely  a  prospect  of  effectual  defence  against  so  large 
a  body  as  ihen  appeared,  and  as  the  inspector  had  every  thing  to  appre- 
hend for  his  person,  if  taken,  it  was  judged  advisable  that  he  should 
withdraw  from  the  house  to  a  place  of  concealment ;  Major  Kirkpatrick 
generously  agreeing  to  remain  with  the  eleven  men,  in  the  intention,  if 

*  Findley,  84.— BracVenridge,  i.  6.— The  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners, 
(United  States  Gaaette,  August  30th,)  in  relation  to  the  attack  on  Neville's  house,  agreed 
with  the  accounts  of  Brackenridge  and  Findley,  in  the  main.  Both  differ  from  Hamil- 
ton's, which  is  doubtless  imperftct. 
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McFarlane  Killed. 


practicable,  to  make  a  capsulation  in  favor  of  the  property  j  if  not,  to 
defend  it  a«  long  aa  possible.  i*- j  •.    .   ^^.di  w 

A  parley  took  place  under  cover  of  a  flag,  which  was  sent  by  the  in- 
surgents to  the  house  Jo  deaiand  that  the  inspector  should  come  forth, 
renounce  his  office,  and  stipulate  never  again  to  accept  an  office  under  the 
same  laws.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  the  inspector  had  left  the  house 
upon  their  first  approach,  and  that  the  place  to  which  he  had  retired  was 
unknown.  They  then  declared  that  they  must  have  whatever  related  to 
his  office.  They  were  answered  that  they  might  send  persons,  not  ex- 
ceeding six,  to  search  the  house,  and  take  away  whatever  papers  they 
could  find  appertaining  to  the  office.  But  not  satisfied  with  this,  they 
insisted,  unconditionally,  that  the  armed  men  who  were  in  the  house 
for  its  defence  should  march  out  and  ground  their  arms,  which  Major 
Kirkpatrick  peremptorily  refused ;  coasidering  it  and  representing  it  to 
them  as  a  proof  of  a  design  to  destroy  the  property.  This  refusal  put 
an  end  to  the  parley. 

A  brisk  firing  then  ensued  between  the  insurgents  and  those  in  the 
house,  which,  it  is  said,  lasted  for  near  an  hour,  till  the  assailants,  ha- 
ving set  fire  to  the  neighboring  and  adjacent  buildings,  eight  in  number, 
ihe  intenseness  of  the  heat,  and  the  danger  of  an  immediate  communica- 
tion of  the  fire  to  the  house,  obliged  Major  Kirkpatrick  and  his  small 
party  to  come  out  and  surrender  themselves.  In  the  course  of  the 
firing  one  of  the  insurgents  was  killed  and  several  wounded,  and  three 
of  the  persons  in  the  house  were  also  wounded.  The  person  killed,  is 
understood  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  party,  of  the  name  of  James 
McFarlane,  then  a  major  in  the  militia,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  The  dwelling-house,  after  the  surrender,  shared  the 
fato  of  the  other  buildings,  the  whole  cf  which  were  consumed  to  the 
ground.  The  loss  of  property  to  the  inspector,  upon  this  occasion,  is 
estimated,  and  as  it  is  believed  with  great  moderation,  at  not  less  than 
three  thousand  pounds. 

The  marshal,  Colonel  Presly  Neville,  and  several  others,  were  taken 
by  the  insurgents  going  to  the  inspector's  house.  All,  except  the  mar*- 
•  shal  and  Colonel  Neville,  soon  made  their  escape ;  but  these  were  car- 
ried off  some  distance  from  the  place  where  the  affray  had  happened^ 
and  detained  till  one  or  two  o*clock  the  next  morning.  In  the  course  of 
their  detention,  the  marshal  in  particular  suffered  very  severe  and  hu- 
miliating treatment,  and  was  frequently  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life. 
Several  of  the  party  frequently  presented  their  pieces  at  him  with  every 
appearance  of  a  design  to  assassinate,  from  which  they  were  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  more  humane  and  more  prudent. 
Nor  could  he  obtain  safety  nor  liberty,  but  upon  the  condition  of  a 
promise,  guarantied  by  Colonel  Neville,  that  he  would  serve  no  other 
process  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany  MoontaiB.    The  alternate 
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being  immediate  death,  extorted  from  the  marshal  a  compliance  with 
this  condition,  notwithstanding  the  just  sense  of  official  dignity,  and  the 
firmness  of  character  which  were  witnessed  by  his  conduct  throughout 
the  trying  scenes  he  had  experienced. 

The  insurgents,  on  the  18th«  sent  a  deputation  of  two  of  their  num- 
ber (one  a  justice  of  the  peace)  to  Pittsburgh,  to  require  of  the  marshal 
a  surrender  of  the  process  in  his  possession,  intimating  that  his  compli- 
ance would  satisfy  the  people,  and  add  to  his  safety  ;  and  also  to  demand 
of  General  Neville,  in  peremptory  terms,  the  resignation  of  his  office  ; 
threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  attack  the  place  and  take  him  by 
force ;  demands  which  both  these  officers  did  not  hesitate  to  reject,  as 
alike  incompatible  with  their  honor  and  their  duty. 

As  it  was  well  ascertained  that  no  protection  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  magistrates  or  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh,  h  became  necessary  to  the 
safety,  both  of  the  inspector  and  the  marshal,  to  quit  that  place ;  and,  as 
it  was  known  that  all  the  usual  routes  to  Philadelphia  were  beset  by  the 
insurgents,  they  concluded  to  descend  the  Ohio,  and  proceed,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  to  the  seat  of  Government ;  which  they  began  to  put  in 
execution  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  July.* 

The  following  points,  which  are  of  great  importance,  do  not 
appear  in  the  above  narrative.  First,  it  seems  the  attack  was  so 
deliberate  that  a  committee  of  three  was  chosen  to  superintend  it, 
who  sat  upon  an  elevation,  and  directed  the  various  movements.! 
Second,  it  seems  that  the  object  aimed  at  was  the  destruction  of 
official  papers,  and  not  property  or  life.J  Third,  McFarlane,  the 
commander  of  the  rebels,  was  shot  dead,  when  he  exposed  him* 
self  in  consequence  of  a  call  from  the  house  to  cease  firing ;  this 
was  regarded  as  intentional  murder  on  the  part  of  the  defenders.  j| 
Fourth,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  burning  having  been  authorised 
by  the  committee  of  attack.  § 

The  attack  upon  Neville's  house  was  an  outrage  of  so  violent  a 
character,  and  the  feeling  that  caused  it  was  of  so  mixed  a  nature 
that  further  movements  were  of  necessity,  to  be  expected.  Those 
who  thought  themselves  justified,  as  the  early  actors  in  the 
Revolution  had  been,  would  of  course  go  forward;  those  who 
anticipated  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  thought  it  safer  to  press  on 
and  make  the  rebellion  formidable,  than  to  stop  and  so  be  unable 

*  Amerieu  State  Piptit,  jx.  IIS. 

t  Findlajr,  86, 87."Bnckenri(lg«  i.  18.  ^  Sams  aothoritlM. 

I  Findlay,  87.— Brmckenridge,  i.  19.  ' '  '■  -^"  "^^" 

§  Findlajr.  p.  88,  (ays  it  was  unanthorised.— See  in  American  Pioneer,  ii.  iCT,  in 
account  of  Neville  and  the  attack  on  hia  houae. 
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to  hope  for  terms  from  the  government  :•  ihe  depraved  looked  for 
pUmder,  the  depressed  for  a  chance  to  rise,  the  ambitious  had  the 
great  men  of  France  in  view  before  them,  and  the  cowardly  fol- 
lowed what  they  dared  not  try  to  withstand. 

These  various  feelings  showed  themselves  at  a  meeting  held 
July  23d  at  Mingo  creek,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  by 
Brackenridge,t  who  attended,  in  a  vivid  and  clear  narrative.  The 
masses  were  half-mad,  filled  with  true  Parisian  fury,  and  drove 
their  apparent  leaders  powerless  before  them.  At  this  gathering  a 
general  convention  to  meet  on  the  14th  of  August,  at  Parlanson's 
ferry,  now  Williamsport,  upon  the  Monongahela,t  was  agreed  on ; 
but  the  more  violent  meanwhile  determined  upon  steps  that  would 
entirely  close  the  way  to  reconciliation  with  the  Government:  || 
these  were  1st,  the  robbery  of  the  mail,  by  which  they  expected 
to  learn  who  were  their  chief  opponents ;  next,  the  expulsion  from 
the  country  of  the  persons  thus  made  known ;  and  lastly,  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  United  States  arms  and  ammunition  at  Pitt8burgh.§ 
The  leading  man  in  these  desperate  acts  was  David  Bradford,  an 
attorney  and  politician  of  some  eminence.  The  first  step  was  suc- 
cessfully taken  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  General  John  Gibson, 
Colonel  Presly  Neville  son  of  General  John  Neville,  and  three 
others  were  found  to  have  written  letters  in  relation  to  the  late 
proceedings.f  This  being  known,  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  were 
requested  by  the  Jacobins  of  the  country  to  expel  these  persons 
forthwith,  and  such  was  the  fear  of  the  citizens  that  the  order  was 
obeyed,  though  unwillingly.**  But  the  third  project  succeeded 
less  perfectly.  In  order  to  effect  it  a  meeting  of  the  masses  had 
been  called  for  August  1st  at  Braddock's  field;  this  call  was  made 
in  the  form  usual  for  militia  musters,  and  all  were  notified  to  come 

*  Braekeiiridge  tells  ui  thii  was  the  case  with  Bradford  himself. 

t  Brackenridge's  IncidenU  of  the  Insurrection  of  1794.— vol.  i.  30.— Findley,  91. 

I  American  Pioneer,  ii.  60.  .  .*.  .:?ff 

I  Findley,  93  to  96.— Brackenridge,  i.  62,  &c. 

%  Findley,  102.— Brackenridge,  i.  66.— iii.  148. 

5  Brackenridge,  i.  39. 

••  Findley,  93,  ««.- Brackenridge,  i.  46,  62.— United  States  Gaiette,  August  8th,  and 
August  21st,  1194.  In  the  Boston  Independent  Chronicle  of  August  18th,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  PitUburgh  meeting  are  given  at  length.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  terror  of 
the  times  thai  Genera',  Gibson,  one  of  the  accused,  presided  at  the  meeting  which  on  the 
31st  of  July,  sent  away  tlie  three  letter-writers  who  were  least  known.— (Edward  Day, 
James  Brison,  and  Abraham  Kirkpatrick :)  a  few  days  itier,  August  4,  his  own  and  Col. 
Neville's  expulsion  was  agreed  on.  The  meeting  of  July  31  was  in  session  when  a  com- 
mittee from  Washington  county  brought  in  the  neirajof  tha  intercepted  l^tttn.     . 
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armed  and  equipped,  firackenridge  was  again  present,  though  in 
fear  and  trembling.  Terror,  indeed,  appears  to  have  ruled  as  per- 
fectly as  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  Pittsburgh  representatives  had 
gone  to  the  conference  from  fear  of  being  thought  lukewarm  in 
the  rebel  cause,  and  finding  themselves  suspected  passed  the  day 
in  fear.  The  object  of  the  gathering,  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States  arsenal,  had  been  divulged  to  few,  and  upon  farther  consul- 
tation was  abandoned.  But  it  was  determine  1  to  march  to  Pitts- 
burgh at  any  rate,  for  the  pu.pose  of  intimidating  the  disaffected, 
robbing  a  few  houses,  and  burning  a  few  stores.  The  women  of 
the  country  had  gathered  to  see  the  sack  of  the  city  at  the  Fork — 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  conflagration  and  robbery  were 
prevented ;  the  leaders  in  general  opposed  the  excesses  of  their 
followers ;  the  brother  of  the  murdered  McFarlane  protected  the 
property  of  Major  Kirkpatrick,  and  as  others  who  were  most  inter- 
ested in  the  insurrection,  showed  equal  vigor  in  the  prevention  of 
violence,  the  march  to  Pittsburgh  resulted  in  nothing  worse  than 
the  burning  of  a  few  bams  and  sheds.*  When  a  knowledge  of 
the  attack  on  Neville's  house  and  the  subsequent  proceedings 
reached  the  Federal  Government,  it  was  thought  to  be  time  to 
take  decided  steps.  On  the  5th  of  August,  Hamilton  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  the  President ;  Judge  Wilson  of  the  supreme 
court  having  on  the  4th  certified  the  western  counties  to  be  in  a 
state  of  insurrection ;  f  and  upon  the  7th,  Washington  issued  his 
Proclamation  giving  notice  that  every  means  in  his  power  would 
be  used  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  As  it  was  his  wish,  however, 
and  also  that  of  Governor  MifHin  of  Pennsylvania,!  that  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  prevent  a  recourse  to  arms,  Commissioners 
were  appointed,  three  by  the  United  States  and  two  by  the  State, || 
to  visit  the  West,  and  try  to  procure  an  abandonment  of  the  insur- 
rection without  bloodshed.  §    When  these  messengers  reached 

*  Braekenridge,  i.  66,  fcc. 

t  American  SUte  Papen,  u.  85, 106,  ke. 

\  See  the  corretpondence  of  GoTemor  Mifflin  and  Randolph. — American  State  Paperi, 
zx.  97  to  106. 

I  The  United  States  Commiuinnen  were^—  , 

(James  Rom,  a  Senator  in  CoDgresg,  very  popular  in  western  Pennaylrania.        ^_. 
^  Jasper  Veates.  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  ' 

{  William  Bradford,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  .,.,;,<.. 

Those  of  Pennsylvania  were,—  *■<•*■  '.M:**®';.-.-;'-"  u».wjjit , 

(Thomas  MeKean,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Stata.  rif'-<''w  *?.*>; 'J*  w^^ 
(William  Irvine,  Representative  in  Congress.  ./fX-  *.v.,;-S't.^<,«„, 

§  See  their  instructions.    American  Sute  Papers,  u.  86.  •  ,v,-.j?  c»'r  s^^ft  ^^^-j..,^^  ^ 
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the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh  the  meeting  at  Parkinson's  ferry 
was  in  session,*  and  Gallatin  and  others  were  trying  to  prevent 
matters  from  becoming  worse  than  they  already  were.f  This 
meeting,  upon  receiving  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, agreed  to  send  a  committee  of  conference:^  to  treat  with 
them ;  and  at  the  same  time  named  a  standing  committee,  one 
from  each  township,  making  sixty  in  number,  to  whom  the  former 
were  to  report,  and  who  were  authorized  to  call  a  new  meeting  of 
deputies  or  recall  the  old  ones,  in  order  to  accept  or  reject  the 
terms  offered  on  the  part  of  Govemmt-nt.  On  the  21st  of  August 
the  Commissioners  and  Committee  of  conference  met,  and  after 
some  discussion  agreed  upon  terms,  which  the  repicsentatives  of 
the  insurgents  thought  their  constituents  would  do  well  to  accept. 
They  were  then  submitted  to  the  standing  committee,  but  in  that 
body  so  much  fear  and  mutual  distrust  prevailed,  as  to  lead  to  a 
mere  recommendation  to  the  people  to  accept  the  terms  offered, 
by  a  vote  of  34  to  23,  while  the  committee  themselves  failed  to 
give  the  pledges  which  had  been  required  of  them.  This  state  of 
things  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  even  the  recommenda- 
tion was  obtained  only  by  shielding  the  voters  through  a  vote  by 
ballot,  proved  to  the  agents  for  Government  tl.at  little  was  yet 
done  towards  tranquilizing  the  country.  ||  Ail  the  committee-men 
and  leaders  were  in  dread  of  popular  violence,  and  after  various 
letters  had  passed,  and  a  second  committee  of  conference  had 
agreed  that  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Government,  §  the  question  was  referred  to  the  people  themselves 
who  were  to  sign  their  names  to  pledges  prepared  for  the  purpose ; 
by  which  pledges  they  bound  themselves  to  obey  the  law  and  help 


*  The  full  proceeding*  of  the  meeting  at  Parkinson's  ferry  may  be  found  in  the  Boston 
Independent  Chronicle,  of  September  1st.  .        ,,    .,^  ,,,.,.  „ , 

t  See  United  States  Gazette  of  September  9th. 

i  The  Conterees  were  from  Westmoreland,  Alleghany,  Fayette,  and  Washington,  and 
Ohio  county,  Virginia ;  three  fVoni  each.  The  correspondence  of  the  Virginia  Delegates 
may  serve  to  show  how  illiterate  they  were,  although  with  them  were  Gallatin,  Bracken- 
ridge  and  others  of  equal  lAlucation.  (American  State  Papers,  volume  u.  93.)  For 
anotlier  specimen  of  the  literary  ignorance  prevalent  among  the  common  people,  nee 
Brackenridge,  i.  77 — Note.  See  in  reference  to  the  Conferees,  Su;.,  United  States  Gazette, 
August  22d. 

I  See  American  State  Papers,  n.  87  to  97.— United  State*  Gasette,  September  6, 
where  the  reasons  which  governed  the  conferees  are  given.— Brackenridge  i.  117.  A  fbll 
report  by  the  Pennsylvania  Commisuonen  ia  in  the  Boston  Independent  Chronicle,  for 
September  32. 

§  American  State  Papers,  IS.  96.    i    -     <   ^  --■ -.,        jt  laiw^^.  s  ,.r    v»_; 
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its  operation,  or  if  unwilling  to  do  this  they  were  to  refuse  dis- 
tinctly to  sign  any  such  promise.  This  trial  of  popular  sentiment 
was  to  take  place  on  the  11th  of  September,  in  the  presence  of 
persons  who  had  been  at  the  Parkinson  ferry  mcetin;^,  or  of  magis- 
trates ;  and  the  result  of  the  vote  was  to  be  by  them  certified  to 
the  Commissioners.  It  would  have  been  well  to  have  given  a 
longer  time  that  the  good  disposition  of  the  leaders  might  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  spreading  among  the  people,  but  as  the 
President  in  his  proclamation  had  required  n  dispersion  by  the  1st 
of  September,  it  was  thought  impossible  to  wait.  On  the  11th  a 
vote  '^as  taken,  but  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.*  In  some 
portions  of  the  country  men  openly  refused  obedience  to  the  law; 
in  some  they  were  silent ;  in  some  they  merely  voted  by  ballot  for 
and  against  submission ;  and  upon  the  whole  gave  so  little  proof 
of  a  disposition  to  support  the  leivi^l  officers  that  the  judges  of  the 
vote  did  not  feel  willing  to  give  certificates  that  offices  of  inspecr 
tion  could  be  safely  established  in  the  several  counties,  and  the 
Commissioners  were  forced  to  return  to  Philadelphia  without  hav- 
ing accomplished  their  objects.f  On  the  24th  of  September  they 
reported  their  proceedings  and  failure  to  the  President ;  who,  upon 
the  25th,  called  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania, f  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  into  the  field  under  the  command  of  Hcnrj 
Lee,  Governor  of  the  State  last  named.  ||  Washington  himself 
visited  the  troops  and  met  some  deputations  from  the  western 
counties,§  but  was  unable  to  accompany  the  army  to  Pittsburgh, 
whither,  however,  General  Hamilton  went  to  represent  the  Execu- 
tive.1I  No  resistance  was  offered  to  the  army,  although  the  soldiers 
in  many  cases  showed  a  spirit  as  bad  as  that  of  the  rebels,  and 
most  needless  cruelty  was  in  some  cases  practiced.**  Bradford, 
and  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  friends  of  violence  fled  to  the 
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*  American  State  Papera,  u>  96-89. — United  States  Gazette,  September  SS  and  X.-^ 
Fi-..dley,  130. — Boaton  Independent  Chronicle,  October  2. 

t  Americaii  State  Papera,  u.  90.^ — United  Statea  Gaxette.  September  6th  and  filb. 

^  Joiiah  Harmar  waa  Adjutant  General  to  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,    (United  States 
Gatette,  September  ISth,  fee,  ko.)  - " 

•«l  felt.    b^ji*t£jn^WI^' 

n  American  State  Papera,  zz.  97.— Sparka'  Waahington,  z,  439. 

§  Sparka*  Waahington,  s.  441,  notftr— Findley  the  historian  of  the  inaurreotien  was  tha 
deputy  referred  to  {  see  in  his  history  an  account  of  his  mission,  ftc  .^-.f^'  ,u^<ti>*w 

5  See  parU  of  his  jonmal  in  Sparks'  Washington,  x.  460,  note.  -  i'is»i*o<«*  f 

••  Aiwpcan  Pioneer,  i.  813.— Brackenridge,  ii.  79,  be.  '  ^^ 
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Spanish  provinces  of  the  southwest.*  To  prevent  a  renewal  of 
the  insurrection  and  secure  obedience  to  the  law  an  armed  force 
under  General  Morgan  remained  through  the  winter  west  of  the 
mountains.!  Thus,  at  a  cost  of  669,992.  34  dollars,|  the  whiskey 
riota  were  ended.  ||    • 

But  there  is  reason  to  think  the  money  was  well  spent ;  and  that 
the  insurrection  was  a  wholesome  eruption.  It  served  sereral  good 
purpobes ;  it  alarmed  the  wiser  portion  of  the  Democratic  party, 
xrho  saw  how  much  of  Jacobin  fuiy  !ay  hidden  in  the  American 
people ;  it  proved  to  the  wiser  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Administra- 
tion  that  the  societies  they  so  much  hated,  even  if  they  originated 
the  evil  feelings  prevalent  in  the  west,  would  not  countenance 
the  notous  acts  that  followed ;  the  unruly  portion  of  the  western 
people  was  awed  by  the  energy  of  the  Executive,  and  to  those 
who  loved  order  the  readiness  of  the  militia  to  march  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government  was  evidence  of  at  much  better  disposition 
than  most  had  hoped  to  Bnd,§  In  addition  to  these  advantages, 
we  may  name  the  activity  of  business  caused  by  the  expenditure 
of  80  large  a  sum  in  the  west,  and  the  increase  of  frontier  popula- 
tion from  the  ranks  of  the  army.f 

Turning  to  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio,  we  have  to  notice,  Ist^ 
the  settlement  of  Galliopolis,  commonly  called  Gallipolis. 

In  May  or  June,  17^,  Joel  Barlow  left  this  country  for  Europe, 
"  authorized  to  dispose  of  a  very  large  body  of  land"  in  the  west.** 
In  1790,  this  gentleman  distributed  proposals  in  Paris,  for  the  sale 
of  lands,  at  five  shillings  per  acre,  which  promised,  says  Volney, 
"  a  climate  healthy  and  delightful ;  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  frost  in 
winter;  a  river  called  by  way  of  eminence,  'The  Beautiful,' 
abounding  in  fish  of  an  enormous  size ;  magnificent  forests  of  a 
tree  from  which  sugar  flows,  and  a  shrub  which  yields  candles-; 


*  Briokenridge  and  Findlejr.— Hanhall'i  Wtahington,  t.  689.  In  1S06  Bradibrd  wii 
■t  Baton  Aoag«{  aw  teatliMwjr  of  John  Moigaa,  American  6i«t«  Papun,  n.  OOK 

t  American  State  Papen,  xz.  US.  %  Americas  State  Papen,  vii.  691. 

I  See  Waahington'a  apeech  of  November  19th,  in  Sparki,  xii.  44  to  69. 

f  Sperka*  Waahington,  i.  446.  464.  lii.  60.  Amoag  thoae  who  deterre  to  be  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  wbiakey  riota,  ia  Judge  Addiaon,  whoae  aupport  of  the  law 
wu  marked  and  tempera^ :  aee  hia  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Alleghany  county,  on  the 
let  of  September  t  it  ia  in  the  United  Statea  Gasette  of  September  13th.  The  Jury  did  not, 
probably  dared  not,  reapoad  to  iu  Tiewa.  See  a  latter  by  Brackenridge  in  United  State* 
Qaiette,  September  S9th. 

1  American  Pioneer,  ii.  S14.  ^  ft^niC- 

**  Spark*' Waahington,  Tol.  ix.  p.  380>  ^li^t    c,  ^ 
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reniiton  in  abundance ;  without  foxcn,  woi  ^'  na  o.-  tigers ;  no 
taxes  to  pay  ;  no  military  on' olments ;  no  quai  ?rs  to  find  for  sol- 
diers. Purchasers  became  numerous,  individunln  and  whole  fam- 
ilies disposed  of  their  property;  and,  in  the  course  of  1791,  some 
embarked  at  Havre,  others  at  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  or  Rochelle,'* 
each  with  his  title-deed  in  his  pocket.**  Five  hundred  settlers, 
among  whom  were  not  a  few  carvers  and  gilders  to  his  Majesty, 
coBchmakers,  friseurs,  and  peruke-makers,!  and  other  artizans  and 
artitUt  equally  well  fitted  for  a  backwoods  life,  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  1791-92;  and,  acting  without  conceit,  travelling 
without  knowledge  of  the  language,  customs  or  roads,  they  at  last 
managed  to  reach  the  spot  designated  for  their  residence,  after  ex- 
pending nearly  or  quite,  the  whole  proceedi  of  their  siUei  in 
France.  y  ■:..  .:.Au  .^^.l..-J  ji.i^^ -i.,.j 

They  reached  th<>!  spot  designated,  but  it  was  only  to  learn,  that 
the  persons  whose  title-deeds  they  held  did  not  own  one  foot  of 
land,  and  that  they  had  parted  with  all  their  worldly  goods  merely 
to  reach  a  wilderness,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  cultivate,  in 
the  midst  of  a  people,  of  whose  speech  and  ways  tliey  knew 
nothing,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Indians  were  carrying 
destruction  to  every  white  man's  hearth.  Without  food,  wi  hout 
land,  with  little  money,  no  experience,  and  with  want  and  dai.^er 
closing  around  them,  they  were  in  a  position  that  none  but  French- 
men could  be  in  without  despair.  i->in  &%ii  i'%ai  <  >>><^ 

Who  brought  them  to  this  pass  ?  Volney  says,  the  Scioto  Com- 
pany which  had  bought  of  the  Ohio  Company ;  Mr.  Hall  says  in  his 
Letters  from  the  West  (p.  137,)  a  company  who  had  obtained  a 
grant  from  the  United  States;  and,  in  his  Statistics  of  the  West 
(p.  164,)  the  Scioto  Company,  which  was  formed  from  or  by  the 
Ohio  Company,  as  a  subordinate.  Barlow,  he  says,  was  sent  to 
Europe  by  the  Ohio  Company ;  and  by  them  the  lands  in  question 
were  conveyed  to  the  Scioto  Company.  Kilboum  says,  "  the  Sci- 
oto Land  Company,  which  intended  to  buy  of  Congress  all  the 
tract  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  Ohio  Company's  pur- 
chase and  the  Scioto,  directed  the  French  settlers  to  Gallipolis, 
supposing  it  to  be  west  of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase,  though 
it  proved  not  to  be."    llie  Company,  he  tells  us,  failed  to  make 


"View  ofthe  climate  and  aoil  of  the  United  Statei,  Sec.    The  lugar-tree  wai  the  mij)le. 
and  the  wax-bearing  myrtle  the  shrub  that  yielded  candles.  "     '™'"  '  '  "  ' ' '  ^-J^ 

t  Brackenndge's  Recollections,  p.  43.  ,  ,   ,,  ., .-   .  „.^  . 
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thei;  pa3nQents,  and  the  whole  proposed  purchase  remained  will 
government.* 

The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  those  for  whom  Barlow  acted 
were  the  persons  referred  to  by  Doctor  Cutler,t  who  joined  wit) 
the  Ohio  Company  in  their  purchase  to  the  extent  of  three  and  one 
half  inillions  of  acres ;  among  whom,  he  says,  were  many  of  th: 
principal  characters  of  America.  These  characters,  however,  neve 
paid  for  their  lands,  and  could  give  no  title,  to  the  emigrants  they  ba( 
allured  across  the  ocean.  Their  excuse  was  that  their  agents  had  de 
ceived  them,!  ^^^  ^^  '^^^  ^  P^^^  go^^  neither  in  morals  or  law.  Whi 
tho.se  agents  i-Tere,  and  how  far  they  were  guilty,  and  how^  far  th 
company  was  so,  are  points  which  seem  to  be  still  involved  in  doubt 
'  But,  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  causes  of  the  suffer 
ing,  there  can  be  none  ai»  to  the  sufferers.  The  poor  gilders,  ant 
Carvers,  and  peruke-makers,  who  had  followed'  a  jack-a-lanten 
into  the  literally  howUng  wildemesis,  found  that  their  lives  de 
pended  upon  their  labor.  They  must  clear  the  ground  build  thei 
kouses,  and  till  their  fields.  Now  the  spot  upon  which  they  ha< 
been  located  by  the  Scioto  Company  was  covered  in  part  wit! 
those  immense  button-wood  or  Sycamore  trees,  which  are  so  fre 
quent  along  the  rivers  of  the  west,  and  to  remove  which  is  n 
small  undertaking  even  for  the  American  woodman.  The  coach 
makers  were  wholly  at  a  loss ;  but  at  last,  hoping  to  conquer  by 
coup-de'Tnain,  they  tied  ropes  to  the  branches,  and  while  one  doze 
pulled  at  them  with  might  and  main,  another  dozen  went  at  th 
tnink  with  axes,  hatchets,  and  every  variety  of  edged  tool,  and 
dint  of  perseverance  and  cheerfulness  at  lei^i  overcome 
monster ;  though  not  without  some  hair-breadth  escapes ;  for  whe 
a  mighty  tree,  that  had  been  hacked  on  all  sides,  fell,  it  require 
Frenchman's  heels  to  avoid  the  sweep  of  the  wide-spread  branche 
Bat,  when  they  had  felled  the  vast  vegetable,  they  were  little  be 
ter  off  than  before  ;•  for  they  could  not  move  or  bum  it.  At  last 
good  idea  came  to  their  aid ;  and  while  some  chopped  off  t 
limbs,  others  dug,  by  the  side  of  the  trunk,  a  greai.  giave, 
which,  with  many  a  heave,  they  rolled  their  fallen  enemy, 
i  Their  houses  they  did  not  build  in  the  usual  straggling  Americj 

*  Kilbourn's  Gazeteer,  I83I . 

t  See  ante,  p.  3B9.  This  appears  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  ftet  that  Colone?  Duer,  ^ 
applied  to  Dr.  Cutler  "  to  take  in  another  company,"  did,  as  the  agent  of  the  Scioto  Co 
pany,  receive  the  French  and  send  them  to  GalHopolis.    (American  Statu  Papers,  xvi. 

4  M.  Meulette,  one  of  the  settlers,  in  American  Pioneur,  ii.  185. 
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style,  but  made  two  rows  or  blocks  of  log  cabins,  each  cabin  being 
abour  sixteen  feet  square ;  while  at  one  end  was  a  larger  room, 
which  was  used  as  a  council-chamber  and  ball-rcora. 

In  the  way  of  cultivation  they  did  little.  The  land  was  not 
theirs,  and  they  had  no  motive  to  improve  it;  and,  moreover,  their 
coming  w^'s  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  war.  Here  and  there  a 
little  vegetabl..  garden  was  formed;  but  their  main  supply  of  food 
they  were  forced  to  buy  from  boats  on  tha  river,  by  which  means 
their  remaining  funds  were  sadly  broken  in  upon.  Five  of  their 
number  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians ;  food  became  scarce ; 
in  the  fall,  a  marsh  behind  the  town  sent  up  miasmata  Ihat  pro- 
duced fevers ;  then  winter  came,  and,  despite  Mr.  Barlow's  promise, 
brought  frost  in  plenty ;  and,  by  and  by,  they  heard  from  beyond 
seas  of  the  carnage  that  was  desolating  the  fire-sides  they  had  left. 
Never  were  men  in  a  more  mournful  situation ;  but  still,  twice  in  the 
week,  the  whole  colony  came  together,  and  to  the  sound  of  the 
violin  dancea  off  hunger  and  care.  The  savage  scout  that  had 
been  lurking  all  day  in  the  thicket,  listened  to  the  strange  music, 
and,  hastening  n  his  fellows,  told  them,  that  the  whites  would  be 
upon  tuem,  for  he  had  seen  them  at  their  war  dance ;  and  the 
cnreful  Connecticuv  man,  is  he  [niided  his  broad-horn  in  the  shadow 
cf  the  Virginia  shor?,  wondered  what  mischief  "  the  red  varmint" 
were  at  next ;  or,  if  he  knew  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  shook  his  head, 
as  he  thought  of  the  whiskey  that  must  have  been  used  to  produce 
all  that  merriment. 

But  French  vivacity,  though  it  could  work  wonders,  could  not 
pay  for  land.  Some  of  the  Gallipolis  settlers  went  to  Detroit, 
others  to  Kaskaskia ;  a  few  bought  their  lands  of  the  Ohio  Compa- 
ny, who  treated  them  c-ith  great  liberality ;  and,  in  1795,  Con- 
gress, being  informed  of  the  circumstances,  granted  to  the  sufferers 
twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  land  opposite  Little  Sandy  River,  to 
which,  in  1798,  twelve  hundred  acres  more  were  added ;  which 
tract  has  been  since  known  as  French  Grant. 

The  influence  of  this  settlement  upon  the  State  was  unimportant ; 
but  it  forms  a  curious  little  episode  in  Ohio  history,  and  affords  a 
strange  example  of  national  character.*     '-  ""'  "  g""^"  ■*"    "*  "  "'' 

During  this  period,  however,  other  settlements  had  been  taking 
place  in  Ohio,  which,  in  their  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
State  were  deeply  felt ;  we  mean  that  of  the  Virginia  Reserve  be- 

*  See  the  communication  of  Mr.  Meulette  referred  to  above.  We  hare  something  from 
oral  commi:mcationB.    Also  American  Pioneer,  i.  94,  96.   American  State  Papers,  xvi.  29. 
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tween  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  that  of  the  Connecticut 
Reserve,  and  that  of  Dayton. 

In  1787,  the  reserved  lands  of  th?  Old  Dominion,  north  of  the 
Ohio,  were  examined,  and  in  August  of  that  year,  entries  were 
commenced.*  Against  the  validity  of  these  entries.  Congress,  in 
1788,  entered  their  protest.f  This  protest,  which  was  practically 
a  prohibition  of  settlement,  was  withdrawn  in  1790.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done,  it  became  an  object  to  have  surveys  made  in  the 
reserved  region,  but  as  this  was  an  undertaking  of  great  danger  in 
consequence  of  the  Indian  wars,  high  prices  in  land  or  money  had 
to  be  paid  the  surveyors.^  The  person  who  took  the  lead  in  this 
gainful  but  unsafe  erterprise,  was  Nathaniel  Massie,  then  twenty- 
seven  years  old.  He  had  been  for  six  years  or  more  in  the  west, 
and  had  prepared  himself  in  Colonel  Anderson's  office  for  the  tla- 
tails  of  his  business.  Thus  prepared,  in  December,  1790,  he  en- 
tered into  the  following  contract  with  certain  persons  therein  named. 

Articles  of  agreement  between  Nathan'.el  Massie,  of  one  part,  and  ihi. 
several  persons  that  have  hereunto  subscribed  of  the  other  part,  mt- 
nesseth  that  the  subscribers  hereof  doth  oblige  themselves  to  setl^in 
the  town  laid  off,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Ohio,  opposite*^  the 
lower  part  of  the  Two  Islands ;  and  make  said  town,  or  the  neighborhood, 
on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Ohio,  their  permanent  seat  of  residence  for 
two  years  from  the  date  hereof;  no  subscriber  shall  absent  himself  more 
than  two  months  at  a  time,  and  during  such  absence  furnish  a  strong 
ab'e-bodied  man  sufficient  to  bear  arms  at  least  equal  to  himself;  no  sub* 
scriber  shall  absent  himself  the  time  above  mentioned  in  case  of  actual 
danger,  nor  shall  such  absence  be  but  once  a  year ;  no  subscriber  shall 
absent  himself  in  case  of  actual  danger,  or  if  absent  shall  return  imme- 
diately. Each  of  the  subscribers  doth  oblige  themselves  to  comply  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  shall  be  agreed  on  by  a  majority  thereof 
for  the  support  of  the  settlement. 

In  consideration  whereof,  Nathaniel  Massie  doth  bind  and  oblige 
himself,  his  heirs,  &c.,  to  make  over  and  convey  to  such  of  the 
subscribers  that  comply  with  the  above  mentioned  conditions,  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  a  good  and  sufficient  title  unto  one  in-lot  in 
s^id  town,  containing  five  poles  in  front  and  eleven  back,  one  out-lot  of 
fo'^r  ecres  convenient  io  said  town,  in  the  bottom,  which  the  said  Massit 
is  ti>  ;)ut  them  in  immediate  possession  of,  also  one  hundied  acres  of 

•McDo..\ld>8  Sketches,  26.    American  Pioneer,  i.  438.  * 

t  Old  Jonm -Ii,  iv.  836.    Paiied  July  17th. 

t  From  one-d  Jrth  to  one-half  the  landa  surveyed,  or  ten  poundi,  Virginia  corrency,  per 
thousand  acres,  beside  chain-men'e  expenses.    (T  ;cDonald,  28.) 
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land,  which  the  said  Massie  has  shown  to  a  part  of  the  subscribers ; 
the  conveyance  to  be  made  to  each  of  the  subscribers,  their  heirs  or 
assigns. 

In  witness  whereof,  each  of  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals,  this  1st  day  of  December,  1790.* 

The  town  thus  laid  off  was  sifciated  some  twelve  miles  above  Mays- 
ville,  and  was  called  Manchester ;  it  is  still  known  to  the  voyager 
on  the  Ohio.  From  this  point  Massie  and  his  companions  made  sur- 
veying expeditions  through  the  perilous  years  from  1791  to  1796, 
but,  though  often  distressed  and  in  danger,  they  were  never  weari- 
ed nor  afraid;  and  at  length,  with  Wayne's  treaty  all  danger  of 
importance  was  at  an  end.f 

Connecti'jut,  as  we  have  stated,  had,t  in  1786  resigned  her 
claims  to  western  lands,  with  the  exception  of  a  reserved  tract  ex- 
tending on»;  hundred  and  twenty  miles  beyond  Pennsylvania.  Of 
this  tract,  do  far  as  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished,  a  survey  was 
ordered  ii  October,  1786,  and  an  office  opened  for  its  disposal ; 
part  was  sold,  and  in  1792,  half  a  milion  of  acres  were  given  to 
those  citizens  of  Connecticut,  who  had  lost  property  by  the  f\cts  of 
the  British  troops,  dmiag  the  Revolutionary  War,  at  New  London, 
New  Haven  and  elsewhere ;  these  lands  are  known  as  the  Fire- 
lands  and  the  "Sufferers'  lands," ||  and  lie  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Reserve.  In  May,  1795,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  au- 
thorised a  committee  to  ta'i:e  steps  for  the  disposal  of  the  remainder 
of  their  western  domain ;  this  committee  made  advertisement  ac- 
cordingly, and  before  autumn  had  disposed  of  it  to  fifty-six  persons, 
forming  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  for  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  upon  the  5th  or  the  9th  of  September, 
quit-claimed  to  the  purchasers  the  whole  title  of  the  State,  territo- 
rial and  juridical.§  These  purchasers,  on  the  same  day  conveyed 
the  three  millions  of  acres  transferred  to  them  by  the  State,  to  John 
Morgan,  John  Caldwell,  and  Jonathan  Bruce,  in  trust;  and  upon 
the  quit-claim  deeds  of  those  trustees,  the  titles  to  all  real  estate  in 
the  Western  Reserve,  of  necessity  rest.  Surveys  were  commenced 
in  1796,  and  by  the  close  of  1797,  all  the  lands  east  of  the  Cuya- 

•  American  Pioneer  i.  •»«.  o  '  'r(,a,  c  ;.;■>,,•• '/ij^-^  ';r-iit  ^;'*:'':.--  ^^'t^M 
t  McDonald^B  Sketch  of  General  Meraie.  '  "  rNi-'ll 

♦  P-284. 

]  American  State  P'w"-,  ».  696. 

4  Foi  the  title  of  Connecticut  and  the  above  facU,  aee  A  lerican  Sttte  Papers,  xvi.  94 
to  98,  and  American  Pioneer,  ii.24. 
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hoga  were  divided  into  townships  five  miles  square.  The  agent 
of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  was  General  Moses  Cleveland, 
and  in  honor  of  him  the  leading  city  of  the  Reserve,  in  1796, 
received  its  name.  That  township  and  five  others  were  retained 
for  private  sale,  and  the  remainder  were  disposed  of  by  a  lottery, 
the  first  drawing  in  which  took  place  in  February,  1798.* 

Wayne's  treaty  also  led  at  once  to  the  foundation  of  Dayton,  and 
the  peopling  of  that  fertile  region.     The  original  proposition  by 
Symmes  had  been  for  the  purchase  of  two  millions  of  acres  between 
the  Miamies  ;  this  was  changed  very  shortly  to  a  contract  for  one 
million, — extending  from  the  great  Miami  eastwardly  twenty  miles  ; 
but  the  contractor  being  unable  to  pay  for  all  he  wished,  in  1792, 
a  patent  was  issued  for  24S,540  acres.     But  although  his  tract 
was  by  contract  limited  toward  the  east,  and  greatly  curtailed  in 
its  extent  toward  the  north  by  his  failure  to  pay  the  whole  amount 
due.  Judge  Symmes  had  not  hesitated  to  sell  lands  lying  between 
the  eastern  boundary  of  his  purchase  and  the  Little  Miami,  and 
even  after  his  patent  issued  continued  to  dis^   se  of  an  imaginary 
right  in  those  north  of  the  quantity  patented.     The  first  irregularity, 
the  sale  of  lands  along  the  Little  Miami,  was  cured  by  the  act  of 
Congress  in  1792,  which  authorized  the  extension  of  his  purchase 
from  one  river  to  the  other ;  but  the  sales  of  territory  north  of  the 
tract  transferred  to  him  by  Congress,  were  so  entirely  unauthor- 
ized in  the  view  of  the  Government,  that  in  17P6  it  refused  to 
recognize  them  as  valid,  and  tliose  who  had  become  purchasers 
beyond  the  patent  line,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  rulers, 
until  an  act  was  procured  in  their  favor  in  1799,  by  which  pre- 
emption rights  were  secured  to  them.f    Among  those  who  were 
thus  left  in  suspense  during  three  years,  were  the  settlers  through- 
out the  region  of  which  Dayton  forms  the  centre. 

Seventeen  days  after  Wayne's  treaty,  St.  Clair,  Wilkinson,  Jon- 
athan Dayton  and  Israel  Ludlow  contracted  with  Symmes  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  ranges  between  Mad  river  and  the  Little  Miami. 
Three  settlements  were  to  be  made,  one  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  river, 
one  on  the  Little  Miami,  in  the  seventh  range,  and  another  on  the 
Mad  river.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1795,  Daniel  C.  Cooper 
started  to  survey  and  mark  out  a  road  in  the  purchase,  and  John 
Dunlap  to  run  its  boundaries,  which  was  done  before  the  4th  of 

•See  American  Pioneer,  ii.  23,  &c.  ,, 

+  See  for  the  full  particulars  of  Symmes'  contract,  American  State  Papers,  xvi.  75.  104. 
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October.     Upon  the  4th  of  November,  Mr.  Ludlow  laid  off  the 
town  of  Dayton,  which  was  disposed  of  by  lottery.* 

From  1790  to  1795,  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  North- 
West  Territory  published  sixty  four  statutes.  Thirty-four  of  these 
were  adopted  at  Cincinnati,  during  June,  July  and  August  of  the 
last  named  year,  and  were  intended  to  form  a  pretiy  complete  body 
of  statutory  provisions:  they  are  known  as  the  Maxwell  Code, 
from  the  name  of  the  publisher,  but  were  passed  by  Governor  St. 
Clair  and  Judges  Symmes  and  Turner.  Among  them  was  that 
which  provided  that  the  common  law  of  England  and  all  statutes 
in  aid  thereof  made  previous  to  the  fourth  year  of  James  the  1st, 
should  be  in  full  force  within  the  territory.  Of  the  system,  as  a 
whole,  Mr  Chase  says,  that  with  many  imperfections,  "it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  colony,  at  so  early  a  period  after  its  first 
establishment,  ever  had  one  so  good."t     .v;  ,:  •  i?    ..    )u   'wi.ii  v 

Just  after  the  conclusion  of  Wayne's  treaty,  a  speculation  in 
Michigan  of  the  most  gigantic  .kind  was  undertaken  by  certain 
astute  Yankees,  named  Robert  Randall,  Charles  Whitney,  Israel 
Jones,  Ebenezer  Allen,  &c.,  who,  in  connection  with  varions  per- 
sons in  and  about  Detroit  proposed  to  buy  of  the  Indians  eighteen 
or  twenty  million  acres,  lying  on  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan, 
the  pre-emption  right  of  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  from  the 
United  States,  by  giving  members  of  Congress  an  interest  in  the 
investment.  Some  of  the  members  who  were  approached,  how- 
ever, revealed  the  plan,  and  Randall,  the  principal  conspirator 
having  been  reprimanded,  the  whole  speculation  disappeaved.J 

Another  enterprise,  equally  gigantic,  but  far  less  objectionable, 
dates  from  the  20th  of  February,  1795 ;  we  refer  to  the  North 
American  Land  Company,  which  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  un- 
der the  management  of  Robert  Morris,  John  Nicholson  and  James 
Greenleaf.  This  Company  owned  vast  tracts  in  various  States, 
which)  under  an  agreement  bearing  date  as  above,  were  offered  to 
the  public.il  '^  n-tu'd  ii«it«-«^i»f  «»«?  Ka»>jt  -jjimt^fy-  .i><  .iw  iis:i«?i»^  * 

But  we  have  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  the  provisions  of  Jay*s 
treaty,§  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  west;  nor  have  we  mentioned 

*,8ee  B.  Van  Cleves'  Memoranda,  American  Pioneer,  ii.  394.  296. 

t  Sketch  of  History  of  Ohio,  p.  27.  For  the  lawa  flrom  1790  to  1796,  see  Chase'* 
Statutes,  i.  103  to  204.  ..'»'i>»>t   *V'  *  >  ■-» 

%  See  paper*  and  evidence,  Amerioan  State  Papers,  xz.  126  to  133. 

I  Obserrations  on  the  North  American  Land  Company,  London,  1796.  Iinlay  (£d. 
1797)  p.  672.  ■>  <-  ■'"     '  •  -  —• -' 

§  For  the  dates  in  respect  to  Jay's  treaty,  see  note,  p.  416.       .  '•  «?  0*>  t  rffrnrt^l  ««»* 
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the  negotiations  with  Spain  which  secured  the  use  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. To  these  we  may  now  turn.  The  portion  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  is  the  second  article,  and  that  is  as 
follows:      .•-^f*-'f*  •   •:.■  wrn  Y?Ai'  ^-Ki.u,v;     •,..,-,■..   ■■• 

Art.  2.  His  RTajesty  will  withdraw  all  his  troops  and  garrisons  from 
all  posts  and  places  within  the  boundary  lines  assigned  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  to  the  United  States.  This  evacuation  shall  take  place  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety> 
six,  and  all  the  proper  measures  shall  be  taken  in  the  interval  by  concert 
between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  His  Majesty's  Gover> 
nor  general  in  An«erica,  for  settling  the  previous  arrangements  which 
may  be  necessary  respecting  the  delivery  of  the  said  posts :  the  United 
States,  in  the  mean  time,  at  their  discretion,  extending  their  settlements 
to  any  part  within  the  said  boundary  line,  except  within  the  precincts 
or  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  said  posts.  All  settlers  and  traders  within 
the  precinrts  or  jurisdiction  of  the  said  posts*  shall  continue  to  enjoy, 
vnmolestcd,  all  their  property,  of  every  kind,  and  shall  be  protected 
therein.  They  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  remain  there,  or  to  remove 
with  all  or  any  part  of  their  effects ;  and  it  shall  also  be  free  to  them  to 
sell  their  lands,  houses  or  effects,  or  retain  the  property  thereof,  at  their 
discretion ;  such  of  them  as  shall  continue  to  reside  within  the  said 
boundary  lines  shall  not  be  compelled  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales,  or  to  take  any  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  thereof;  but 
they  shall  be  at  full  liberty  so  to  do  if  they  think  proper,  and  they  shall 
make  ami  declare  their  election  within  one  year  after  the  evacuation 
aforesaid.  And  all  persons  who  shall  continue  there  after  the  expiration 
of  the  said  year,  without  having  declared  their  intention  of  remaining 
subjecto  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  be  considered  as  having 
elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.*  , 

Turning  to  the  negotiation  with  Spain,  we  find,  that  in  Novem- 
ber, 1794,  Thomas  Pmckney  was  despatched  to  treat  with  the 
court  of  Madrid,  in  reLtion  to  boundaries,  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  general  trade.  Many  reams  of  paper  had  been  spoiled  by  prc- 
vious^messengers.  Jay,  Carmichael  and  Short,  to  little  purpose, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  three  months'  farther  correspondence,  to 
mature  the  treaty  of  October  27th,  1795.  This  treaty,  signed  by 
plain  Thomas  Pinckney,  "  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
envoy  extraordinary  to  His  Catholic  Majesty,"  on  the  one  part, 
and   on  the  other  by  "the  most  Excellent  Lord  Don  Manuel  de 

>  American  State  Papen,  i.  630.— For  the  treaty  and  correspondence  entus,  see  Am. 
State  Paperi  i.  470  to  62§.    ."hp  .n; . ^jtvi-.  ^itj  ,y:  -        '.t^  -'■■  Mt»f~-«'  =.  «.««»*»•»<»»)»>*  ^^ 
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Treaty  with  Spain. 


461 


Godoy  and  Alvarez  de  Faria,  Rios,  Sanchez,  Zarzosa,  Prince  de 
la  Paz,  Duke  de  la  Alcudia,  Lord  of  the  Soto  de  Roma  and  of  the 
State  of  Albala,  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  class,  Perpetual  Regi- 
dor  of  the  city  of  Santiago,  Knight  of  the  illustrious  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  and  Great  Cross  of  the  royal  and  distinguished 
Spanish  order  of  Charles  III.,  Comnander  of  Valencia  del  Ventoso 
Rivera,  and  Aceuchal  in  that  of  Santiago,  Knight  and  Great  Cross 
of  the  religious  order  of  St.  John,  Counsellor  of  State,  First  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Despatcho,  Secretary  to  the  Queen,  Superintend- ' 
ent  General  of  the  Ports  and  highways,  Pr  »tector  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  the  noble  Arts  and  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Natural 
History,  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy,  Gentleman  of  the 
King's  chamber  in  employment.  Captain  General  of  his  armies, 
Inspector  and  Major  of  the  Royal  Corps  of  Body  Guards,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.,"*  contains,  among  other  provisions,  the  following,  once 
deeply  interesting  to  the  West. 

Art  4.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  which  separates  them  from  the  Spanish  colony  of  Louisiana,  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel  or  bed  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  said  States  to  the  completion  of  the  thirty-first 
degree  of  latitude  north  of  the  equator.  And  his  Catholic  Majesty  has 
likewise  agreed  that  the  navigation  of  the  said  river,  in  its  whole 
breadth,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  be  free  only  to  his  subjects 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  unless  he  should  extend  this  privi- 
lege to  the  subjects  of  other  powers  by  special  convention. 

And  in  consequence  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  fourth  article. 
His  Catholic  Majesty  will  permit  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  space  of  three  years  from  this  time,  to  deposit  their  merchandiie 
and  effects  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  export  them  from  thence 
without  paying  any  other  duty  than  a  fair  price  for  the  hire  of  the 
stores ;  and  his  Majesty  promises  either  to  continue  this  permission,  if 
he  finds,  during  that  time,  that  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  iuterests  of 
Spain,  or,  if  he  should  not  agree  to  continue  it  there,  he  will  assign  to 
them,  on  another  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  an  equivalent 
eatablishment.t 

This,  being  approved,  closed  the  Mississippi  sore,  and  defeated 
the  plans  of  Sebastian. f 

*  The  after  history  of  thii  man  of  many  titles  is  a  leuon  worth  the  study  of  ail  those  in 
power:  see  his  memoirs  translated,  London,  1836;  also  an  article  in  Westminster  Re- 
view, for  April,  1836. 

t  American  State  Papers,  i.  647.  649.  For  treaty,  see  American  State  Papers,  i.  646  to 
049.^— For  Pinckney's  Correspondence,  do.  633  to  646. — For  thai  of  Jay,  Cannichael  and 
8hort,do.  131.  248  to  378.  338.43310  440.   <f>»  «.^^-  i 

t Ante, p. 438.  wc!    'i 
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The  great  event  of  this  yar  was  the  final  transfer  of  the  north- 
em  posts  from  Britain  to  the  United  States,  under  Jay's  treaty. 
This  was  to  have  taken  place  on  or  before  the  1st  of  June,*  but 
owing  to  the  late  period  at  which  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  their  memorable  debate  upon  the  treaty,  passed  the  necessary 
appropriations,  it  was  July  before  the  American  Government  felt 
itself  justified  in  addressing  the  authorities  in  Canada  in  regard  to 
Detroit  and  the  other  frontier  forts. t    When  at  last  called  upon  to 
give  them  up  the  British  at  once  did  so,  and  Wayne  transferred 
his  head-quarters  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lakes, — where  a 
county  named  from  him  was  established,  including  the  northwest  of 
Ohio,  the  hortheast  of  Indiana,  and  the  whole  of  Michigan.|— 
Meanwhile  the  treaty  with  Spain  was  likely  to  become  ineffectual 
in  consequence  of  the  alliance  of  Spain  and  France  upon  the  19th 
of  August,  and  the  difficulties  which  at  the  same  time  arose  be- 
tween the  latter  power  and  the  United  States.  1|     Spain  took  ad- 
vo  lage  of  the  new  position  of  affairs  to  refuse  the  delivery  of  the 
posts  on  the  Mississippi  as  had  been  stipulated,§  and  proceeded, 
as  we  have  already  related,  to  tempt  the  honesty  of  leading  west- 
em  politicians.1I 

During  this  year  settlements  went  on  rapidly  in  the  West. 
Early  in  the  year  Nathaniel  Massie,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  took  steps  to  found  a  town  upon  the  Scioto  on  a  portion 
of  the  lands  which  he  had  entered.  This  town  he  named,  when 
surveyed,  Chillicothe.**  \^  m 

...t««,See  Ueaty,  Ante,  p.  460,    k sftdt  ■|#f6,ikarf-':0*'.  %■  -mi^  1»»*%*-  m:,mvi^f 
t  Washington's  speech,  American  State  Paper*,  i.  30.  f*?!;  Wt* 

_^4  Chafe's  Sketch,  27. 

I  Pitkins'  History  United  States,  ii.  484 —American  State  Papers,  i.  659  to  760.        M 
§  Adams'  speech,  American  State  Papers,  i.  44.    Documents,  do.  ii.  20  &c.,  66  Ac. 
78  kc. 

1  Ante,  p.  428. 
-^  •  McDonald's  Sketches,  66, 60  to  64.    McDonald,  [p.  62,]  says  this  meant  «« town," 
and  that  there  was  a  New  and  an  Old  Chillicothe,  the   former  on  the  LSttie  Minti,  Ae 
latter  on  Paint  Creek.— Boone,  Filson,  and  various  others,  however,  speak  of  the  town 
on  the  Miami  «s  Old  ChUlicothe.    There  was  alto  a  Chillicothe  on  the  Mauaiee.   Drake 
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Death  of  General  Wayne. 

•'  One  hundred  in  and  out-lots  in  the  town,  were  chosen  by  lot, 
by  the  first  one  hundred  settlors,  as  a  donation,  acconling  to  the 
original  proposition  of  the  proprietor.  A  number  of  in  and  out- 
lots  were  also  sold  to  other  persons,  desiring  to  settle  in  the  town. 
The  first  choice  of  in-lots  were  disposed  of  for  the  moderate  sum 
of  ten  dollars  each.  The  town  increased  rapidly,  and  before  the 
winter  of  1796,  it  had  in  it  several  stores,  taverns,  and  shops  for 
mechanics.  The  arts  of  civilized  life  soon  began  to  unfold  their 
power  and  influence  in  a  more  systematic  manner,  than  had  ever 
l)een  witnessed  by  many  of  its  inhabitants,  especially  those  who 
were  born  and  raised  in  the  frontier  settlements,  where  neither  law 
nor  gospel  were  understood  or  attended  to."* 

In  September  the  town  of  Cleveland  was  surveyed ;  f  during 
the  spring  and  summer  various  families  settled  along  the  Great 
Miami  from  Middleton  to  Piqua :  |  the  Iroquois  resigned  to  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company,  all  their  claims  to  the  Western  Re- 
serve east  of  the  Cuyahoga ;  ||  while  in  the  more  distant  West, 
settlers  and  speculators  began  to  appear  in  larger  numbers.  From 
Kaskaskia,  in  January  of  this  year,  a  petition  came  signed  by  four 
persons,  asking  that  slaves  might  there  be  tolerated,  which  was 
refused  by  Congress.§'  St.  Louis  at  this  time  contained  seventy 
houses. — Five  or  six  rich  families  were  intermingled  with  five 
hundred  poorer  people ;  and  there,  as  well  as  at  Kaskaskia  and 
other  French  settlements,  the  tendency  was  to  concentrate  property 
in  a  few  hands:  nearly  all  of  the  oldest  of  western  towns  belonged 
to  one  family .11  Toward  the  close  of  the  year.  General  Wayne 
on  his  return  from  Detroit  to  the  eastern  States  fell  sick  and  died, 
at  or  near  Erie,  (Presqu'ile.)** 

During  1796  Samuel  Jackson,  and  Jonathan  Sharpless,  erected 
the  "  Redstone  Papermill,"  four  miles  east  of  Brownsville ;  the 
first  manufactory  of  the  kind  west  of  the  mountains,  ff 

in  his  introduction  to  the  Life  of  Tocumseh,  p.  17,  tells  ue  that  one  tribe  or  sub-tribe 
of  the  Shawanese  was  named  "  Chillicothe ; "°  were  not  the  towns  named  from  that 
tribe  ?    Another  tribe  was  named  "  Piqua." 

*  McDonald,  62.  t  American  Pioneer,  ii.  S4. 

I  American  Pioneer,  ii.  396.  |  American  Pioneer,  ii.  33. 

§  American  State  Papers,  xvi.  68 ;— -see  post. 

1  Volney's  View,  381,  376. 

**  Burnet's  Letters,  49,  Allen's  American  Biography. 

++  Americu  Pioneer,  ii.  64.     j*55»j?t.'f  Jf 
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1797. 

In  1797,  Power,  as  has  been  already  related,  visited,  on  behalf 
of  Spain  Sebastian  in  Kentucky,  and  afterwards  Wilkinson  at 
Detroit,  where  that  commander  had  his  head-quarters  for  the 
time.*  Nor  was  His  Catholic  Majesty  contented  with  underhand 
operations,  but  proceeded  to  reinforce  and  strengthen  his  upper 
posts  on  the  Mississippi,  and  took  measures  to  enlist  the  Indians 
in  his  favor  ;t— all  professedly  against  England,  however.J 

Daniel  Boone  during  this  year  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
into  the  dominions  of  Spain:— he  with  his  pack-horses,  in  the 
month  of  October,  left  the  pleasant  valleys  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. 1|  He  had  been  for  some  years  a  resident  of  the  valley  of 
the  Kenhawa,  Kentucky  being  too  attractive  to  settlers,  and  his 
lands  so  badly  entered  as  to  give  him  no  title.  In  Louisiana  he 
received  on  the  28th  of  January,  1798,  a  grant  of  land  from  the 
Spanish  Government:  this,  however,  was  informally  made;  but 
a  petition  was  offered  the  Government,  and  an  act  of  Congress  at 
length  obtained,  February  10,  1814,  confirming  the  grant,  and 
saving  from  entire  poverty  the  most  remarkable  of  the  frontier 
men,  the  heavrideal  of  his  class.  § 

The  "occupying  claimant"  law  of  Kentucky,— which  was 
intended  to  relieve  those  who  were  ejected  from  lands,  from  the 
hardship  of  paying  rent  for  the  time  they  had  held  them,  while 
their  improvements  were  not  paid  for  or  regarded, —  was  also 
passed  in  this  year.  It  was  afterwards  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  the  justice 
of  that  decision  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  best  men  of  Ken- 
tucky,^ and  the  Appellate  Court  of  that  State  never  recognized  it 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court.**  ' 

Detroit,  during  1797,  contained,  as  we  learn  from  Weld,tt  three 
hundred  houses. 

•  See  Powers'  Namttive  in  Wilkinion'g  Memoirs,  il.  Appendix,  No.  xlr,  and  Wilkin- 
Bon'a  own  remarki  same  Tolume,  p.  214,  «tc.:  aee  also  Manhall,  ii.  886,  ftc. 
t  See  Letter  of  Winthrop  Sargent.— American  State  Papers,  ii.  88. 
%  American  Stete  Papers,  ii.  78  to  103. 
I  American  Pioneer,  i.  327.  ^  Land  Laws,  642. 

1  Marshall,  ii.  208,  Jw.— BaUer,  266  to  879. 
••  Butler,  279,  ft  Volume  ii.  183. 
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1798. 

On  the  7th  of  April  in  this  year,  an  act  was  passed  organizing 
the  Territory  of  Mississippi,*  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  who  had  thus 
far  been  Secretary  of  the  north-western,  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  south-western  realm  belonging  to  the  United  States. f  Wil- 
kinson,  during  this  spring,  had  been  ordered  to  the  country  still 
held  by  the  Spaniards,^  who,  however,  abandoned  the  region  in 
dispute  without  serious  opposition.  By  the  10th  of  October,  the 
line  dividing  the  possessions  of  Spain  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  in  a  great  measure  run,||  and  the  head  q  arters  of  the 
American  commander  were  fixed  at  Loftus  Heights,§  six  miles 
north  of  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  appointment  of  Sargent  to  the  charge  of  the  South-west 
Territory,  led  to  the  choice  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  had 
been  aid-de-camp  to  General  Wayne  in  1794,  and  whose  character 
stood  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew  him,  to  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  North- West  ;1F  which  place  he  held  until  ap- 
pointed to  represent  that  Territory  in  Congress.  ' 

.._,„„  hi#.  *  •?  \v 

•  American  Sute  Pap«n,  ix.  203.  'u-^ 

.g  [  ''51 '»» la  -w/fwn 

T  Sargent  leenu  to  have  been  an  unpopular  man,  even  more  lo  than  8t  Clut-  aac 
Buniet'iletteri,p.79.  In  1801,  he  waa  accused  of miKlomga  in  MiwiMippi.  (American'sute 
P^per.,  IX.  M3  to  441.)  The  following  adTertiiement  in  fVom  Preeman'i  Journal,  (Cin- 
clnnnti.)ofNofemberS6,  n96.-r<,<»e(?..i«nmtP»Wu;.-  In  the  month  of  J.Iy,  1794  1 
hadaomebuaineaetoJoatGrowivillewith  the  army.  In  my  abMnee,  the  Great  awl 
Honorable  Winthrop  Sargent,  Etq.  arrived  at  thii  place— he  got  the  content  of  Mra.  Mun- 
sell  to  tarry  in  my  houae  until  my  return,  which  waa  within  a  few  daya.  1  informed  him 
on  my  arriTal,  I  could  not  tpare  that  part  of  my  houae  wMeh  he  occupied,  therefore  re- 
queated  him  to  remoTe,  but  aa  he  had  got  poaaeaaion,  he  choae  to  keep  it;  after  he  bad 
lired  in  it  for  aeventeen  ^-leka,  I  waa  obliged  to  hire  my  houae  to  get  rid  of  him.  On  the 
2d  day  of  thia  month  I  made  out  my  bUl,  and  aigned  my  receipt  in  fbil— aent  it  by  my  boy 
with  a  reqneit  for  him  to  aend  me  the  money  by  the  boy ;  he  would  not.  On  the  19th  I 
wrote  him  a  few  linea,  and  demanded  the  money,  or  my  receipt,  and  in  particular  an  an- 
•wer,  but  he  would  not  do  either:  aa  he  had  got  the  advantage,  he  choee  to  kami  it. 

I  write  tiieae  few  linea  to  let  the  world  know  what  an  exalted  character  we  have  got 
for  a  Deputy  Governor  in  &ii  country.  LEVI  MUNSiXl. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  County,  North-Weat  of  the  River  Ohio,  3Sth  November,  I79«. 
The  editor  of  the  Kentucky  Herald  will  particularly  ohUge  tke  anbeeriber  by  inaertiagtiw 

\  Wilkuaon'a  Memoira,  i.  434. 

I  American  State  Papert,  ix.  710.  -  ■'^•^1    'f.v;Mt-Mm»it*  "' 

%  Wilkinson*  Memoira,  ii.  133.  !»„*rfr    J^-f.  r*-',1.5  t  ' 

1  Burnet,  in  Ohio  UUtoticil  TnuMliona,  part  2,  vol.  i.  p  69.         T*t  at  '.S  Waa  ' 
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The  ndrth-wcstern  Territory,  as  mny  be  scon  by  n  reference  to 
the  ordinance  of  1787,*  was  to  have  a  rej)rfSf ntative  aHseinbly  an 
aeon  &h  its  inhabitants  numbered  fivu  thousand.  Upon  the  29th 
of  October,  Oovmor  St.  Clair  gave  notice  by  proclamation  that 
the  required  population  existed,  and  directed  an  election  of  repre- 
sentatives to  be  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  December,  f 

During  the  summer  of  1798,  the  famous  alien  and  sedition  laws 
were  passed  by  Congpresa.  They  were,  by  the  Democratic  party 
every  where  regarded  with  horror,  and  hated,  and  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  especially,  called  forth  in  opposition  the  most  able  men, 
and  produced  the  most  violent  measures.  The  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  them,  and  upon  the 
8th  of  November  resolutions  prepared  by  Mr.  Jeflerson  were  intro- 
duced into  the  House,  declaring  that  the  United  States  are  "  united 
by  a  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  constitution  for  the 
United  iStates,  that  to  this  compact,  each  State  acceded,  as  a  State, 
and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States  forming  to  itself  the  other 
party ;  that  the  government  created  by  this  compact,  was  not  made 
the  exclusive  or  JhuU  j  idge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  itself;  but,  that  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  par- 
ties having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to 
judge  for  himself,  as  well  as  of  infractions  as  to  mode  and  manner 
of  redress."  And  this  doctrine  was  further  developed  by  the 
mover  of  the  resolutions,  Mr  John  Breckenridge :  said  he,  "  I  con- 
sider the  co-States  to  be  alone  parties  to  the  federal  compact,  and 
solely  authorized  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  power  exercised 
under  the  compact — Congress  being  not  a  party,  but  merely  the 
creature  of  the  compact,  and  subject  as  to  its  assumption  of  power, 
to  the  final  judgment  of  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  use,  itself 
and  its  powers  were  all  created."  In  another  passage  he  says, 
"if  upon  the  representation  of  the  States  from  whom  they  derive 
their  powers,  they  should  nevertheless  attempt  to  enforce  them,  I 
hesitate  not  to  declare  it  as  my  opinion,  that  it  is  then  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  several  States,  to  nullify  those  ad$f  (md  protect  their 
ci<kzffw  firom  tiieir  operation."!  "  * ./ 

To  this  doctrine,  since  disclaimed  by  Kentucky,  in  ft  chtA  ftfid 
formal  declaration, ||  William  Murray,  of  Franklin,  alone  offered  a 
steady  opposition,  and  took  the  ground  since  occupied  by  Mr. 

•Antep.296.  -•"       .  ^  , 

t  Dillon  i.  421.    Burnet  in  Ohio  Hiitorical  TranwctioBi,  part  t,  vol.  i.  p.  19,  <vaiii^Vf  } 
tBuU«»86to887.  ...    |IalM8.    Sw  Bufler,  ttt."**"*  * 
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Webster  with  so  great  power;  but  he  argued  in  vain,  the  Senate 
unanimously  passed  tlie  resolutions,  the  House  acted  with  almost 
cquii!  unanimity,  and  the  Oovernor  gave  them  his  approbation.* 
A  change  in  the  Penal  Code  of  Kentucky  took  place  during 
1798,  by  which  the  punishment  oi'  death  was  confined  to  the  crime 
of  murder;  and  for  all  otiicrs  the  penitentiary  system  wa.<i  substi- 
tuted.t 


See  Butler,  189. 


rw« 


17! 


The  election  of  representatives  for  the  Northwest  Territory 
having  taken  place,  they  met  at  Cincinnati  upon  the  4th  of  the 
ensuing  February,  to  nominate  persons  from  whom  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  were,  according  to  the  Ordinance,  to 
be  selected.  This  nomination  being  made,  the  assembly  ad- 
jnu.ned  until  the  16th  of  the  following  September.  From  those 
named,  the  President  selected  as  the  members  of  the  Council, 
Henry  Vandenburg  of  Vincennes,  Robert  Oliver  of  Marietta, 
James  Findlay  and  Jacob  Burnet  of  Cincinnati,  and  David  Vanoe 
of  Vanceville.  From  the  letters  of  Jacob  Bumet,  the  first  law- 
maker and  true  ruler  of  this  Northwest  Territory,  we  extract  the 
following  account  of  the  earliest  popular  proceedings  in  the  region 
wherein  Freedom  first  fairly  tried  her  powers. 

On  the  16(h  of  September,  1799,  both  branches  of  the  legiaUture 
assembled  at  Cincinuati,  and  organized  for  business.l  The  Govornor 
met  the  two  houses  in  the  representatives'  chamber,  and  in  a  very  ele- 
gant address,  recommended  such  measures  as  he  thought  were  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  would  advance  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people.  The  legislative  body  continued  in  session  till  the 
19th  of  December,  when  having  finished  their  business,  the  governor 

*  Butler,  SS5,  flee.    Soe  the  Virginia  reiolationi,  the  alien  and  Mdition  lawi,  the  debate 
in  Virginia,  the  retolutioni  of  other  Statei,  and  Modiion'a  "Vindication,"  in  a  volume 
published  at  Richmond,  by  Robert  I.  Smith,  in  1832.    See  alio  North  American  Review, 
vol.  31,  (Oct  1830.)    Thia  if  a  very  flill  and  able  paper.— Marahall,  u.  364,  Itc.  317. 
tBuUer.SSl.    MardiaU,  U.  338.  ,!..'„ 

%  They  did  not  organiie  vntil  the  34th  |  Mr.  Burnet  alone  appewring  on  behalf  of  the 
council  on  the  \Wb,  and  bat  four  rapreiVBtttivef,  Mwm.  (MiNtb,  MeMiUaa,  taith  ml 
Itodlaw.   (Chue*s ttetob, 38.)  v^r,  '■>  .i  U';.,     ■'.     :■  -i:.,,.-    ■:^   .:'-aL.  :v  >\,:.>-iVj  *> 
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prorogued  them,  at  their  request,  till  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
This  being  the  first  session,  it  was  necessarily  a  very  laborious  one. 
The  transition  from  a  colonial  to  a  semi-independent  gove>'.iment, 
called  for  a  general  revision,  as  well  as  a  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  statute-book.  Some  of  the  adopted  laws  were  repealed,  many  oth- 
ers altered  atid  amended,  and  a  long  list  of  new  ones  added  t(*  ihu  code. 
Now  offices  were  to  be  created  and  filled — the  duties  attachod  to  them 
proscribed,  and  a  plan  of  ways  and  means  devised,  to  neet  the 
increased  expenditures,  occasioned  by  the  change  which  ha^;  just  taken 
place.  As  the  number  of  members  in  each  branch  was  small,  and  • 
large  portion  of  them  either  unprepared  or  indisposed  to  partake 
largely  of  the  labors  of  the  session,  the  pressure  fell  on  the  shoul- 
ders  of  a  few.  Although  the  branch  to  which  I  belonged,  was  com- 
posed of  sensible,  strong-minded  men,  yet  they  were  unaccustomed 
to  the  duties  of  their  new  station,  and  not  conversant  with  the  science  of 
law.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  relied  chiefly  and  almost  entirely 
on  me,  to  draft  and  prepare  the  bills  and  other  documents,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  council,  as  will  appear  by  referring  to  the  journal  of  the 
session.  One  of  the  important  duties  which  devolved  on  the  legislature 
was  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  represent  the  territory  in  Congress. 
As  soon  as  the  governor's  proclamation  made  its  appear&nce,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  person  to  fill  that  station  excited  general  attention.  Before  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  public  opinion  had  settled  down  on  William 
Henry  Harrison,  and  Arthur  St.  Clair,  jun  .  who  were  eventually  the 
only  candidates.  On  the  8d  of  October,  the  two  houses  met  in  the  rep- 
resentatives' chamber,  according  to  a  joint  resolution,  anct  proceeded|to 
the  election.  The  ballots  being  taken  and  counted,  it  appeared  that 
William  Henry  Harrison  hi\d  eleven  votes,  and  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jan., 
ten  votes ;  —  the  former  waa  therefore  declared  to  be  duly  elected.  The 
legislature,  by  joini  resolution,  prescribed  the  form  of  a  certificate  of  his 
electron ;  having  received  that  certificate,  he  lesigned  the  office  of  Sec- 
rectary  of  the  territory  —  proceeded  forth^^'*  'i  to  Philadelphia,  and  took 
his  seat,  Congress  being  then  in  session.  Though  he  represented  the 
territory  but  one  year,  he  obtained  some  important  advantages  for  his 
constituents.  He  introduced  a  resolution  to  subdivide  the  surveys  of 
the  public  lands,  and  to  offer  them  for  sale  in  small  tracts— he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  that  measure  through  both  hcises,  hi  opposition  to  the 
interest  of  speculators  who  were,  and  who  wished  to  be,  the  retailers  of 
land  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.*    His  proposition  became 


*  From  b  circular  by  Harriion  to  the  people  of  the  territory,  dated  May  14, 7800.  we 
qaote  in  relation  to  thia  matter  the  following  paaaage  : 

«  Amongit  the  Tariety  of  objecta  which  engaged  my  attention,  aa  paealiarly  intereating 
to  our  territory,  none  appeared  to  me  of  ao  much  importance  aa  the  adoption  of  a  ayatem 
for  the  aale  of  the  public  landa,  which  would  give  more  ftvorable  terma  to  that  oiaaa  of 
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a  law,  and  was  hailed  as  the  most  beneficent  act  that  Congress  had  ever 
done  for  the  territory.  It  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  industrious  man, 
however  poor,  to  become  a  freeholder,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
future  support,  and  comfort  of  his  family.  At  the  same  session,  he 
obtained  a  liberal  extension  of  time  for  the  pre-emptioners  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Miami  purchase,  which  enabled  them  to  secure  their 
farms,  and  eventually  to  become  independent,  and  even  wealthy .t 

To  these  paragraphs  by  our  first  law-maker,  may  be  properly 
added  the  following  from  Mr,  Chase,  the  first  coUer  tor  cf  our 
Northwestern  statutes. 

The  whole  number  of  acts  passed  and  approved  by  the  governor  was 
thirty-seven.  Of  these,  the  most  important  related  to  the  militia,  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  taxation.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
efficient  organization  and  discipline  of  the  military  force  of  the  territory ; 
justices  of  the  peace  were  authorised  to  hear  and  determine  all  actions 
upon  the  case,  except  trover,  and  all  actions  of  debt,  except  upon  bonds 
for  the  performance  of  covenants,  without  limitation  as  to  the  amount  in 
controversy ;  and  a  regular  system  of  taxation  was  established.  The 
tax  for  territorial  purposes,  was  levied  upon  lands :  that  for  county  pur- 
poses, upon  perspns,  personal  property,  and  houses  and  lots. 

p><.rcha«er8  who  are  liknly  to  become  actual  aettlers,  than  waa  offered  by  the  eiiating  lawa 
upon  that  aubject ;  conformably  to  thia  idea,  I  procured  tlie  paisage  of  a  ireiolution  at  an 
early  period  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  the  matter  into  coniideration. 
And  shortly  after  I  reported  a  bill  containing  terma  for  the  purchiiser,  as  iVvorable  aa 
could  have  been  expected.  This  bill  was  adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives  vnthont 
any  material  alteration ;  but,  in  the  senate  amendments  were  introduced,  obliging  the 
purchaser  to  pay  interest  on  that  part  of  the  money  for  which  a  credit  was  given  firom  the 
date  of  the  purchase,  and  directing  that  one  half  the  land  (instead  of  the  whole,  as  waa 
provided  by  the  bill  fh>m  the  house  of  representatives,)  should  be  sold  in  half  sections  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acrea,  and  the  other  half  in  whole  sections  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres.  All  my  exertions,  aided  by  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  lower  house, 
at  a  conference  ^<br  that  purpose,  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  senate  to  recede  from 
their  amendmenta;  bat,  upon  the  whole,  their  is  canse  of  congratulation  to  my  fellow 
citiaena  that  terma  as  &vorable  aa  the  bill  still  contains,  have  been  pror;ured.  This  law 
promises  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  great  increase  of  population  and  wealth  to  our  conn- 
try  ;  for  although  the  minimum  price  of  the  land  is  still  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  the 
time  for  making  payments  has  been  ao  extended  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  industri- 
ous man  to  comply  with  them,  it  being  only  necessary  to  pay  one-fourth  part  of  the  money 
in  hand,  and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  and  four  years ;  besides  *his,  the  odious 
circumstance  of  forfeiture,  which  was  made  the  penalty  of  failing  in  the  payments  vnder 
thtf  old  law,  ia  entirely  abolished,  and  the  purchaser  is  allowed  one  year  after  the  last 
payment  is  due  to  collect  the  money ;  if  the  land  is  act  then  paid  for,  it  i'.  sold,  and,  after 
the  public  have  been  reimbursed,  the  balance  of  the  money  is  returned  to  the  purchaser. 
Four  land-offices  are  directed  to  be  opened— one  at  Cincinnati,  one  at  Chillicothe,  one  at 
Marietta,  and  one  at  Steubenville,  for  the  sale  of  tho  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  those 
places."  (Life  of  Harrison,  by  Todd  and  Drake,  p.  30.) 
t  Historical  Transactions  of  Ohio,  i.  71.  J'  -^  tw-j^.  >  ^ 
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Kentucky  amends  her  ConstihUion. 


During  this  session,  a  bill,  authorising  a  lottery  for  a  public  purpose, 
passed  by  the  council,  was  rejected  by  the  representatives.  Thus  early 
was  the  policy  adopted  of  interdicting  this  demoralizing  and  ruinous 
modtf  of  gambliDg  ^nd  taxation ;  a  policy  which,  with  but  a  temporary 
deviation,  has  ever  since  honorably  charactsrized  the  legislation  of  Ohio. 

Before  adjournment,  the  legislature  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in 
which  they  congratulated  their  constituents  upon  the  change  in  the  form 
of  government ;  rendered  an  acconnt  of  their  public  conduct  as  legislators  ; 
adverted  to  the  future  greatness  an4  importance  of  this  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican empire ;  and  the  provision  made  by  the  national  government  for 
secular  and  religious  instruction  in  the  west ;  and  upon  these  considera- 
tions, urged  upon  the  people  the  practice  of  industry,  frugality,  tem- 
]ieranee  and  every  moral  virtue.  "  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,** 
fiaid  they,  "  are  necessary  to  all  good  governments.  Let  us,  therefore, 
inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity,  benevolenee,  honesty  and  puncto*^ 
ality  in  dealing,  siBoerity,  and  charity,  and  all  the  social  affections." 

About  the  same  time,  an  address  was  voted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  expressing  the  entire  confidence  of  the  legislature  in  the 
wisdom  and  purity  of  bis  adul  '"tration,  and  their  warm  attachment  to 
the  Amoriean  eoDstilotioD  and  government.  The  vote  upon  this  address 
proved  that  the  differences  of  political  sentimem,  which  then  agitated 
all  the  sutes,  had  er4tei;ded  ic  the  territory.  The  address  was  carried 
by  eleven  ayes  against  five  noos. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  December,  this  protraeted  session  of  the  first 
legislature  was  terminated  by  the  governor.  In  his  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion he  enumerated  eleven  acts,  to  which,  in  the  course  of  session,  he 
had  thought  ht  to  apply  his  absolute  veto.  These  acts  he  had  not 
returned  to  the  legislature,  because  the  two  houses  were  under  no  obli- 
gation to  consider  the  reasons  on  which  hi*  veto  was  fouuHed ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  as  his  negative  was  unqualified,  the  only  effect  of  such  a  return 
would  be  to  bring  on  a  vexatious,  and  probably  fruitless,  altercation 
between  the  legislative  body  auit  the  executive.  Of  the  eleven  acta 
thus  negatived,  six  related  to  the  erection  of  new  counties.  These  were 
diiMtpproved  for  varies  reasons,  but  mainly  because  the  governor 
elaimed  that  the  power  exercised  in  enacting  them,  was  vested  by  the 
ordiaanee,  not  in  the  legislature,  but  in  himself.  This  free  exercise  of 
the  veto  power  excited  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and  the 
eontroversy  which  ensued  between  the  governor  and  the  legislature,  ut  ui 
the  extent  of  their  respecUve  powers,  tended  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
line  popular  disaffection.* 

During  this  year  Kentucky  proceeded  to  amend  her  Constitu- 
tion^ now  aeven  years  old.    It  is  not  our  ptupose  to  enter  into  the 
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details  of  the  several  State  charters,  and  we  shall  only  mention  the 
fact  that  the  earliest  bom  of  our  western  commonwealths,  when  a 
change  was  made  in  her  fundamental  law,  gave  it  a  more  demo- 
cratic and  popular  character.  This  was  done  by  making  the 
choice  of  the  senate  ard  governor  direct,  instead  of  being  as 
formerly  through  a  college  of  electors ;  and  by  limiting  the  veto 
power.* 

In  1799,  Kentucky  began,  or  rather  threatened  to  begin,  a  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements,  by  a  survey  of  the  riv^r  upon  which 
her  capital  stands ;  the  work  recommended  by  the  engineer,  how- 
ever, and  which  might  have  been  done  very  cheaply,  was  not 
undertaken.! 


1800. 


The  great  extent  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  made 
the  ordinary  operations  of  Government  extremely  uncertain,  aud 
the  efficient  action  of  Courts  almost  impossible.  The  Committee 
of  Congress  who,  upon  the  3J  jf  March,  reported  upon  the 
subject,  said,-^ 

■ '.'tM\   t\^?t    -S*/?   f'cfelii'Trj'V*--? 

Ip  the  three  westerp  countries  there  has  been  but  one  ooart  having 
cognizance  of  crimes  in  five  years ;  and  the  immunity  which  offenders 
experience  attracts,  w  to  au  asylum,  the  mof t  vile  and  abandoned  crimi- 
nals, apd  at  the  same  time  deters  useful  and  virtuous  persons  from  m** 
king  settlements  in  such  society.  The  extreme  necessity  of  judiciary 
attention  and  assistance  is  experienced  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases. 
The  supplying  to  nctiut  placet  s«ch  neceMary  officers  a«  may  be  want* 
edt  nueb  ae  clerke>  recordersi  aqd  othem  of  like  kind,  is,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  corrapt  (lotipe  and  information,  utterly  neglected.  Tbi* 
Territory  is  exposed,  i^s  a  frontier,  te  foreign  nations,  whose  agents  can 
find  sufficient  interest  in  exciting  or  fomenting  insurrection  and  discon- 
tent, 88  thereby  they  can  piore  easily  divert  a  valuable  tv'ade  in  furs  from 
the  United  States,  and  also  h«ve  a  part  thereof  on  wLich  they  border, 
which  feels  so  little  the  cherishing  hand  of  their  proper  Government,  or 
80  little  dread  of  its  energy,  a?  to  render  their  attacbment  perfectly  UQ- 

•  Mtnlwll,  ii.  233.  246,  252.  292.  293,  fcc— Butler,  290.  *^  "^ '  *''**'^'^^ 

t  Butler,  293.-M««hall,  u.  317.  .m^^-^ff^^^^m.  ***J«i>#A  ^ 
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certain  and  ambiguous.  The  committee  would  further  suggest,  that  the 
law  of  the  3d  of  March,  1791,  granting  land  to  certain  persona  in  the 
western  part  of  naid  Territory,  and  directing  the  laying  out  of  the  same, 
remains  inexecuted  ;  that  great  discontent,  in  consequence  of  such  neg- 
lect, is  excited  in  those  who  were  interested  in  the  provision  of  said 
law,  and  which  require  the  immediate  attention  of  this  legislature.  To 
minister  a  remedy  to  these  evils,  it  occurs  to  this  committee  that  it  is 
expedient  that  a  division  of  said  Territory  into  two  distinct  and  separate 
Governments  should  be  made ;  and  that  such  division  be  made,  by  a  line 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  River,  running  directly 
north,  until  it  intersects  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.*  "f     *tw^-/' 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  resolution  an  act  was 
passed,  and  approved  upon  the  ^th  of  May,  from  which  we 
extract  these  provisions. 

That  from  and  after  the  4th  day  of  July  next,  all  that  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  nordiwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  lies 
to  the  westward  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  Ohio,  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  Kentucky  River,  and  running  thence  to  Fort  Recovery,  and  thence 
north,  until  it  shall  intersect  the  territorial  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  government, 
constitute  a  sepamle  territory,  and  be  called  the  Indiana  Territory. 
^  «3ee.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  there  shall  be  established 
within  the  said  territory  a  government,  in  all  respiscts  sirtiilar  to  that 
provided  by  th^  ordinance  of  Congress,  passed  on  tlie  thirteenth  day  of 
Jnly,  one  thousand  seven  hnn«^red  and  eighty-seven,  for  the  government 
cf  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwes*  of  the  River  Ohio ;  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  enjoy,  all  and  singular 
the  rights,  privileges  and  advantages,  {r;fanted  and  securer!  to  the  peo- 
pie  by  the  said  ordinance. 

J  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  tiie  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  River,  as  relates  to  the  organization  of  a  General  Assembly 
therein,  and  prescribes  the  powers  thereof,  shall  be  in  force  and  operate 
in  the  Indiana  Territory,  whenever  satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  given 
to  the  Governor  thereof,  that  such  is  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  free- 
holders, notwithstanding  there  may  not  be  therein  five  thousand  free 
oiale  inhabitants  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards :  Provided, 
that  until  tb^re  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants,  of  twenty- 
one  years  md  upwards,  in  said  territory,  the  whole  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  General  Assembly  shall  not  be  less  than  seven,  nor 
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more  than  nine,  to  be  apportioned  by  the  Governor  to  the  several  coun> 
ties  in  said  territory  agreeably  to  the  number  of  free  males  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  which  they  may  respectively  contain. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  construed  so  as  in  any  manner  to  affect  the  government  now  in 
force  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River, 
further  than  to  prohibit  the  exercise  thereof  within  the  Indiana  Terri- 
tory, from  and  after  the  aforesaid  fourth  day  of  July  next :  Provided, 
That,  whenever  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  which 
lies  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
River,  and  running  thence,  due  north,  to  the  territorial  line  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Canada,  shall  be  erected  into  an  independent  StatOt 
and  admitted  into  the  union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Slates, 
thenceforth  said  line  shall  become  and  remain  permanently  the  boun- 
dary line  between  such  State  and  the  Indiana  TTerritory,  any  thing  in 
this  act  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  until  it  shall  be  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  said  Territories,  respectively.  Chilli- 
cothe,  on  the  Scioto  River,  shall  be  the  seat  of  tlie  government  of  the 
Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River ;  and  that 
St.  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash  River,  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  Indiana  Territory."* 

The  person  appointed  to  govern  the  new-made  Territory,  was 
William  H.  Harrison,!  whose  commission  was  dated  in   1801. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Connecticut  in  her  Reserve  had 
retained  the  jurisdiction  thereof  as  well  as  the  soil.  When  she 
disposed  of  the  soil,  however,  troubles  at  once  arose,  for  the  set- 
tlers found  themselves  without  a  government  upon  which  to  lean. 
Upon  their  representation,  the  mother  State,  in  October  1797, 
authorized  her  Senators  to  release  her  jurisdiction  over  the  Re- 
serve, to  the  Union ;  upon  the  21st  of  March,  1800,  a  Committee 
of  Congress  reported  in  favor  of  accepting  this  cession,  and  upon 
the  30th  of  May,  the  release  was  made  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  accordance  witu  a  law  passed  during  that  month :  the 
Uuited  States  issuing  letters  patent  to  Connecticut  for  the  soil,  and 
Conn<;cticut  transferring  all  her  claims  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Fede- 
ral Government.  I    At  that  time  settlements  had  been  commenced 

•  Land  Law*,  451. 

i  Mr.  Harrison  had  in  r  great  meaaure  procured  the  fbrmation  of  the  teparate  Territory. 
(Life  of  Harriaon  by  Todd  and  Drake,  p.  23.) 
i  American  State  Papers,  zvi.  94  to  08.--Chaie*B  Statutes,  i.  64  to  66. 
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in  thirty^five  *  of  the  townships,  and  one  thousand  persons  had 
become  settlers ;  mills  had  been  built,  and  seven  hundred  miles 
of  road  cut  in  various  directions,  f 

Congress  having  made  Chillicothe  the  Capital  of  the  north- 
western Territory,  on  the  3d  of  November  1800,  the  General 
Assembly  met  at  that  place.  At  this  meeting  Governor  St.  Clair 
in  strong  terms  expressed  his  sense  of  the  want  of  popularity 
under  which  he  labored ;  he  said,— 

"My  term  of  office,  and  you<nB,  gentlemer  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  soon  expire — It  is  indeed,  very  uncertain, 
whether  I  shall  ever  meet  another  Assembly,  in  the  character  I 
now  hold,  for  I  well  know,  that  the  vilest  calumnies  and  the  great* 
est  falsehoods,  are  insidiously  circulated  among  the  people,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  it.  While  I  regret  the  baseness  and  malevolence 
of  the  authors ;  and  well  know  that  the  laws  have  put  the  means 
of  correction  fully  in  my  power,  they  have  nothing  to  dread  from 
me  but  the  contempt  they  justly  merit.  ITie  remorse  of  their  own 
consciences  will  one  day  be  punishment  sufficient: — Their  arts 
may  however  succeed: — Be  that  as  it  may,  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that,  be  my  successor  whom  he  may,  he  can  never  have  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  this  Territory  more  truly  at  heart  than  I  have 
had,  nor  labor  more  assiduously  for  their  good  than  I  have  done ; 
and  I  am  not  conscious  that  any  one  act  of  my  administration  has 
been  influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  a  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare  and  happiness."! 

Notwithstanding  the  general  dislike  felt  toward  him,  however, 
St.  Clair  was  re-appointed  in  1801  to  the  place  he  had  so  long 
occupied. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  year  the  first  Missionaiy  to  the  Con- 
necticut  Reserve,  came  thither  under  the  patronage  of  the  Con- 
necticut Missionary  Society,  He  found  no  township  containing 
more  than  eleven  families.]) 

Upon  the  1st  of  October  in  this  year  the  secret  treuly  of  St. 
Jldefonso  was  m&de  between  Napoleon  as  first  Consul,  and  the 

*  Bfr.  Badger,  (in  American  Pioneer,  ii,  976,)  Mya  bat  thirty-one  townahip*  were 
inhabited :  there  were  in  the  Reaerve  eaat  of  the  Cuyahoga  one  hundred  and  three  town- 
■hipe.— ^Anierican  Pioneer,  ii.  S6.) 

t  American  State  Papen,  xri.  97. 

t  Burnet'a  Lettats,  p.  78.         ,, .  ^•.        |  American  Pioneer,  ii.  176,       n  ^./..  , 
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King  of  Spain,  whereby  the  latter  agreed  to  ced     .o  France  the 
Province  of  Louisiana.* 

By  this  year's  census  Kentucky  contained  179,875  whites ;  and 
40,343  slaves;  an  mcrease  in  ten  years  of  118,742  whites,  and 
28,913  8lave8.t 


1801. 


V  «^^M  t'W^^^^/^^^WX'S^VXf^^^^^* 


The  Governor  and  several  of  the  Legislators  of  the  northwestern 
Territory  having  been  insulted  during  the  autumn  of  this  year  at 
Chillicothe,  while  the  Assembly  was  in  session ;  —  and  no  mea- 
sures being  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  Capital  to  protect  the 
Executive, — a  law  was  passed  removing  the  seat  of  Government 
to  Cincinnati  again.^  But  it  was  not  destined  that  the  Territo- 
rial Assembly  should  meet  again  anywhere.  The  unpopularity  of 
St.  Clair  already  referred  to,  was  causing  many  to  long  for  a  State 
Government  and  self-rule.  This  unpopularity  arose  in  part  from 
the  feelings  connect^id  with  his  defeat ;  in  part  from  his  being  iden- 
tified with  the  Federal  party  then  fast  falling  into  disrepute ;  and 
in  part  from  his  assuming  powers  which  most  thought  he  had  no 
right  to  exercise,  especially  the  power  of  sub-dividing  the  coun- 
ties of  the  Territory. 

But  the  opposition,  though  very  powerful  out  of  the  Assembly, 
was  in  the  minority,  even  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
during  December  1801  was  forced  to  protest  against  a  measure 
brou^t  forward  in  the  Council  for  changing  the  Ordinance  of 

•  Amerioan  Sute  Fapen,  U.  607.  t  Manhall,  U.  SM.  -A'^fSK,, 

t  Bumet'i  letten,  70.  We  lUte  the  Act  aa  giTen  by  Judge  Burnet,  but  cannet  recen. 
cile  it  with  the  Jounialf.  On  the  16th  of  December  the  removal  of  the  Seat  of  GoTeiii> 
ment  waa  broached  in  the  House.  (Journal  of  House,  62 ;)  on  the  19th  it  waa  fiilly 
debated,  (Journal  of  Houae,  71  to  73 ;)  on  the  Slat  waa  paaaed  by  the  Home,  (Joi,  a! 
of  Houae,  77  {)  on  the  aame  day  it  waa  paaaed  by  the  Council,  (Journal  of  Council,  3S, 
33;)  on  ;he  34th  was  aigced  by  the  Speaker  and  Preaident,  (Joum>.l  of  Conneil,  36,—) 
and  given  the  Governor  for  hia  approbation,  (Journal  of  House,  89.)  On  the  night  of  the 
!6th  and  26th,  the  only  riota  mentioned  in  tiie  Journals  took  place.  (Journal  of  Council, 
39.— Journal  of  Houae,  98.)  On  the  2lst  of  December  Mr.  Burnet  asked  leave  of  absence 
for  ten  daya  which  waa  granted  ;  (Journal  of  Council,  33.)  The  Governor's  approbation 
to  the  biU  was  given  January  lati  (Journal  of  Houae,  108.)  FoMhl}  bit  oonarat  waa 
determined  by  the  riots.  .  'i'-S'f  ?    '  ^i  ^?i  t, 
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1787  in  su'-h  a  manner  as  to  make  the  Scioto  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  intersection  of  that  river  and  the  Indian  boundary  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  the  limit  of  the 
most  eastern  State  to  be  formed  from  the  Territory.  This  change, 
if  made,  would  long  have  postponed  the  formation  of  a  State 
Government  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  against  it  Tiffin,  Worthington, 
Langham,  Danlinton,  Massie,  Dunlavy,  and  Morrow,  recorded 
solemnly  their  objections.*  Not  content  with  this  it  was  deter- 
mined that  some  one  should  at  once  visit  Washington  on  behalf  of 
the  objectors,  and  upon  the  20th  of  December,  Thomas  Worthing- 
ton obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  t 
His  acts  and  those  of  his  co-laborers  belong  to  the  next  year. 
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By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  New  Orleans,  or  "an  equivalent 
establishment"  was  to  be  allowed  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
as  a  place  of  deposite  for  property  sent  down  the  Mississippi. 
Until  the  16th  of  October,  1802,  no  change  in  relation  to  this 
place  of  deposit  took  place,  but  on  that  day  Morales,  the  intendant 
of  Louisiana,  issued  an  order  putting  an  end  to  the  cherished  and 
all-important  privilege  granted  to  the  Americans.    This  led  to  in- 
stant excitement  and  remonstrance,  and  upon  the  7th  of  January 
following,  to  a  resolution  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  affirm- 
ing "their  unalterable  determination  to  maintain  the  boundaries, 
and  the  rights  of  navigation  and  commerce  through  the  River 
Mississippi,  as  established  by  existing  treaties.''^    The  exit  of  the 
Intendant  had  not,  it  appeared,  been  authorized  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  Governor  of  Lou- 
isiana: II  but  the  suspension  continued  notvrithstanding,  until  the 
26th  of  February,  1803,  when  the  port  was  opened  to  provisions, 

•  Jou.a«l  of  Hoiwe,  81  to  83.    See  alio  Journal  of  Counca,  1«  end  it.    Journal  of 
HouM,  68. 

t  Journal  of  Houie,  93. 

*  See  Document*,  American  Stote  Paper.,  ii.  469  to  471.  627.  628.  631.  636.  644.  648. 
I  American  State  Papers,  ii.  628. 
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1802.         Worthington  obtaitis  the  right  to  form  a  State.  All 

upon  paying  a  duty;*  and,  in  April,  orders  from  the  King  of  Spain 
reached  the  United  States,  restoring  the  right  of  deposit,  f 

In  January,  1802,  a  bill  was  passed  the  Assembly  of  the  North- 
Western  Territory,  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  establishing 
a  university  in  the  town  of  Athens.  { 

We  have  already  noticed  the  dissatisfaction  with  Governor  St. 
Clair,  which  prevailed  in  the  North- Western  Territory,  and  the 
wish  of  a  party  therein  to  obtain  a  State  Government,  although  not 
yet  entitled  to  ask  it  under  the  ordinance.  Mr.  Worthington  left 
late  in  1801,  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  evils  of  the  proposition  to 
change  the  bounds  of  the  north-western  States  and  if  advisa'  le,  to 
procure  permission  to  call  a  convention  for  the  formation  of  a  State, 
having  the  boundaries  mentioned  in  the  ordinance,  namely,  the  west 
line  of  Pennsylvania,  the  north  and  south  lines  of  the  territory,  aud 
a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami. 

While  Worthington  was  journeying,  upon  the  4th  of  January, 
Massie  presented  a  resolution  for  choosing  a  committee  to  address 
Congress  in  respect  to  the  proposed  State  Government  ;||  this, 
upon  the  following  day,  the  House  refused  to  pass,  however,  by  a 
vote  of  twelve  to  five.§  An  attempt  was  next  made  to  procure  a 
census  of  the  Territory,  and  an  act  for  that  purpose,  passed  the 
House,f  but  the  council  postponed  the  consideration  of  it  until  the 
next  session,**  which  was  to  commence  at  Cincinnati  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  the  following  November. 

Worthington,  meantime,  at  Philadelphia,  pursued  the  ends  of  his 
mission,  and  used  his  influenceff  to  efTect  that  organization, 
"  which  terminating  the  influence  of  tyranny,"  was  to  "  meliorate 
the  circumstances  of  thousands  by  freeing  them  from  the  domina- 
tion of  a  despotic  chief."|{  His  eflbrts  proved  successful,  and  upon 
the  4th  of  March  a  report  was  made  to  the  House  in  favor  of  au- 
thorizing a  State  Convention.  This  report  went  upon  the  basis 
that  the  Territory,  by  the  United  States'  census  made  in  1800, 
contained  more  than  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  as  the 


*  American  State  Papera,  ii.  666. 
X  Journal  of  Council,  63. 
^  Journal  of  ths  Houie,  116. 
**  Journal  of  Council,  78. 


t  American  State  Papen,  ii.  666.  661.    - 
I  Journal  of  Houae,  HI. 
5  Journal  of  Houae,  166. 


tt  8«e  hia  letter  to  Mr.  Giles,  chairman  of  the  co.omittee  of  CongreM,  February  I3th, 
1803.    (American  State  Papera,  u.  338.) 

\\  See  letter  to  him  by  James  Finley,  chairman,  February  ISth,  1803.  (American  State 
Papen,  n.  329.)  ^-j,,  »».  ?■ 
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Provisions  as  to  Lands  in  Ohio. 


1802. 


Government  since  that  time  had  sold  half  a  million  of  acres,  that  the 
territory  cast  of  the  Miami,  supposing  the  past  rate  of  increase  to 
continue,  would,  by  the  time  a  State  government  could  be  formed, 
contain  the  sixty  thousand  persons  contemplated  by  the  ordinance ; 
and  upon  this  basis  proposed  that  a  convention  should  be  held, 
to  determine,  Ist,  whether  it  were  expedient  to  form  a  State  Gov- 
ernment, and  2d,  to  prepare  a  Constitution,  if  such  an  organization 
were  deemed  best.f  In  the  formation  of  this  State,  however,  a 
change  of  boundaries  was  proposed,  by  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  Fifth  article  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  all  of  the  territory  north  of 
line  drawn  due  etnA  from  the  head  of  lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie, 
was  to  be  excluded  from  the  new  government  about  to  be  cailed 
into  existence.    The  report  closed  as  follows : 

The  committee  obterve,  in  the  ordinanca  for  ueertaining  the  node  of 
disposing  of  lands  in  the  Western  Territory  of  the  *iOth  of  May,  1785, 
the  following  teclion,  which,  so  far  as  respects  the  sabjeet  of  schools, 
remains  unaltered : 

There  shall  be  reserved  for  the  United  States  out  of  every  township, 
the  four  lou,  being  numbered  8,  II,  20,  29 ;  and  out  of  every  fraction- 
al  part  of  a  township  so  many  lots  of  the  same  numbers  as  shall  be 
found  thereon  for  future  sale.  There  shall  be  reserve!  the  lot  No.  16, 
of  every  township,  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the 
said  township ;  also,  one-third  part  of  all  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper 
mines,  to  be  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  Congress  shall  hereafter 
direct. 

The  committee  also  obser\-e,  in  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the 
the  ordiiiance  of  the  13(h  July,  1787,  the  following  stipulations,  to  wit: 

Art.  8.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  qjchools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  eneoaraged,  Ae. 

Art.  4.  The  Legisiatnrea  of  those  districts  or  new  Sutes  shall  never 
interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  Sutes  in 
Congress  assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  neces- 
sary for  securing  the  tide  in  such  soil  to  the  bona  fidt  purchasers.  No 
tax  shall  be  imposed  od  land*  the  property  of  the  United  States ;  and  in 
no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  residents. 

The  committee,  taking  into  consideration  these  stipulations,  viewing 
the  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  said  territory  as  an  important 
source  of  revenne ;  deeming  it  also  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
stability  and  permanence  of  the  union  of  the  eastern  and  western  parts 

t  AsMricaa  State  Fapan,  XX.  Sib. 
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of  the  United  Slates,  that  the  intemourse  should,  as  fsr  as  possible,  be 
facilitated,  and  their  intereals  bo  liberally  and  mutually  consulted  and 
promoted,  are  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  articles 
may  be  varied  for  the  reciprocal  ndvanlage  of  the  United  States  and  the 

State  of when  formed,  and  the  people  thereof;  they  have  there* 

fore  deemod  it  proper,  in  lieu  of  the  said  provisions,  to  offer  the  follow* 
ing  propositions  to  the  convention  of  the  eastern  State  of  the  said  terri* 
tory,  when  formed,  for  their  free  acceptance  or  rejection,  without  any 
condition  or  restraint  whatever,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  convention, 
sbsU  be  obligatory  upon  the  United  States : 

ist.  That  the  section  No.  16,  in  every  township,  sold,  or  directed  to 
be  sold  by  the  United  States,  shall  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such 
township  for  the  use  of  schools. 

8d.  That  the  six  miles  reservation,  including  the  salt  springs,  com* 
monly  called  the  Scioto  sslt  springs,  chall  be  granted  to  the  State  of 

when  formed,  for  the  use  of  the  people  thereof;  the  same  to  be 

used  under  such  terms,  conditions,  and  regulations,  as  the  Legislature  of 
the  said  State  shall  direct:  provided  the  said  Legislature  shall  never  sell 
nor  lease  the  same  for  a  longer  term  than  — — ^  years. 

8d.  That  one-tenth  part  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  lands  lying  in 
the  said  State,  hereafter  aold  by  Congress,  aAer  deducting  all  expenses 
incident  to  the  same,  shall  be  applied  to  the  laying  out  and  making  turn- 
pike  or  other  roads,  leading  from  the  navigable  waters  emptying  into 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  and  continued  afterwards  through  the  State 

of  ;  such  roads  to  be  laid  out  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 

with  the  consent  of  the  several  States  through  which  the  roads  shall 
pass :  provided  'hat  the  convention  of  the  State  of  — —  shall,  on  its 
psrt,  assent  that  every  and  each  tract  of  land  sold  by  Congress  shsU  be 
and  remain  exempt  from  any  lax  laid  by  order  or  under  authority  of  the 
Slate,  whether  for  State,  county,  township,  or  any  other  purpose  what- 
ever, for  the  term  of  ten  years^  fVom  and  i^r  the  completion  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money  on  sueh  tract  to  the  Unitec'  States." 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  their  committee, 
Congress,  upon  the  30th  of  April,  passed  a  law,  carrying,  with 
slight  modifications,  the  views  above  given,  into  effect,  f  The 
provisions  of  this  law  were  thought  by  many  in  the  Territory  un- 
authorized,} but  no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  appointment  of 
persons  to  attend  the  Convention,  and  the  Legislature  even  gave 
way  to  the  embryo  Grovemment,  and  failed  to  assemble  according 
to  adjournment.  ||  The  Convention  met  upon  the  1st  of  November ; 
its  members  were  generally  Jeffersonian  in  their  national  politics, 


*  Amoricui  State  Papers,  ix.  326. 
tBuaet's  Letters,  106. 
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and  had  been  opposed  to  the  change  of  boundarica  proposed  the 
previous  year.  Before  proceeding  to  business,  Governor  St.  Clair 
proposed  to  address  them,  in  his  ofHcial  character,  as  the  chief 
executive  magistrate  of  the  territory.  This  proposition  was  resist- 
ed, by  several  of  the  members;  but  after  discussion,  a  motion  was 
made  and  adopted,  by  a  majority  of  five,  that  ••  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
sen.,  Enquire,  be  permitted  to  address  the  convention,  on  those 
points,  which  he  deems  of  importance." 

He  advised  the  postponement  of  a  State  organization  until  the 
people  of  the  original  eastern  division  were  plainly  entitled  to  de- 
mand it,  and  were  not  subject  to  be  bound  by  conditions.*  This 
advice,  given  as  it  was,  caused  Jeflferson  instantly  to  remove  St. 
Clair,  but  when  the  vote  was  taken  upon  doing  that  which  he  ad- 
vised them  not  to  do,  but  one  of  thirty-three,  Ephraim  Cutler  of 
Washington,  voted  with  the  Govemor.f  -f  *w.**.^ 

On  one  point,  the  proposed  boundaries  of  the  new  State  were 
altered. 


To  every  person  who  has  attended  to  this  subject,  tnd  who  has  con- 
sulled  the  maps  of  the  western  country,  extant  at  the  lime  the  ordinanee 
of  1787  was  passed ;  thai  lake  Michigan  was  believed  to  be,  and  was 
represented  by  all  the  maps  of  that  day,  as  being  very  far  north  of  the 
position  which  it  has  since  been  ascertained  to  occupy.  I  have  seen 
the  map  in  the  department  of  state,  which  was  before  the  committee  of 
Congress,  who  framed  and  reported  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  territory.  On  that  map,  the  southern  boundary  of  Michigan,  was 
represented  as  being  above  the  forty>second  degree  of  north  latitude. 
And  there  was  a  pencil  line,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  committee, 
passing  through  the  southern  bend  of  the  lake,  to  the  Canada  line, 
which  struck  the  strait,  Lot  far  below  the  the'town  of  Detroi>'  That 
line  was  manifestly  intended  by  the  committee  and  by  Congret  *f^  be 
the  northern  boundary  of  our  state ;  and  on  the  principles  by  which 
coatts  of  chancery  construe  contracts,  accompanied  by  plats,  it  would 
seem  that  the  map,  and  the  line  referred  to,  should  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  our  boundary,  without  reference  to  the  real  position  of  the 
lake.  When  the  convention  sat,  in  1802,  the  prevailing  understanding 
was,  that  the  old  maps  were  nearly  correct,  and  that  the  line,  as  defined 
in  the  ordinance,  would  terminate  at  some  point,  on  the  strait,  above  the 
Manmee  bay.  While  the  convention  was  in  session,  a  man  who  had 
hunted,  many  years,  on  lake  Michigan,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 

•ClwM^  Sketch,  3.. 
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its  potidon,  happensd  to  he  in  Chillicothe ;  and  in  rnnversation  with 
one  of  lis  membnrs,  told  him,  thit  the  Iske  exiendtd  much  farther  soaih, 
thsn  was  generally  supposed,  and  that  a  map  of  the  ecu  itry,  which  he 
had  acisn,  pinced  its  au'ithorn  bend  many  miles  north  of  iia  true  position. 
This  information  excited  some  uneasiness,  snd  induced  the  convention 
to  modify  the  clause,  dekcribing  the  north  boundary,  so  as  to  guard  its 
being  depressed,  below  the  most  northern  cape  of  the  Maumoo  bay.* 

With  this  change,  and  some  extensicm  of  the  sc'tool  and  road 
donations,  the  Convention  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  Congrcia, 
and  upon  the  29th  of  November,  their  agreement  was  ratified  and 
signed  ;  f  as  was  also  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Of 
this  Constitution  we  shall  say  nothing  farther  th'«n  that  it  bore  in 
every  provision  the  marks  of  democratic  feeling;  of  full  faith  in 
the  people.  By  the  people  themselves,  however,  it  was  never  ex- 
amined ;  but  no  opposition  was  offered  to  it,  and  a  General  Assem- 
bly was  required  to  meet  at  Chillicothe  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of 
March,  1803. 

After  the  agreement  by  Congress  to  the  Constitution  of  Ohio, 
and  her  admission  into  the  Union,  the  Peninsula  of  Michi^^  was 
wholly  within  the  territory  of  Indiana. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1802,  Governor  Harrison,  of  Indiana 
Territory,  at  Vincennes,  entered  into  an  agreement  J  with  various 
chiefs  ol  the  Potawatomie,  Eel  river,  Piankeshaw,  Wea,  Kaskas- 
kia  and  Kickapoo  tribes,  by  which  were  settled  the  bounds  of  a 
tract  of  land  near  that  place,  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Indi- 
ans to  its  founder ;  and  certain  chiefs  were  named  who  were  to 
conclude  the  matter  at  Fort  Wayne.  This  was  the  first  step 
taken  by  Harrison  in  those  negotiations  which  continued  through 
so  many  years,  and  added  so  much  to  the  dominions  of  the  Con- 
federation. He  found  the  natives  jealous  and  out  of  temper,  ow- 
ing partly  to  American  injustice,  but  also  in  a  great  degree,  it  was 
thought,  to  the  acts  of  the  British  traders  and  agents.  || 

In  January  of  this  year,  Governor  Harrison  also  communicated 
to  the  President  the  following  letter,  detailing  some  of  the  most 
curious  land  specvJations  of  which  we  have  any  account  , 

The  court  established  at  this  place,  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  in  the  year  1780,  (as  I  have  before  done  myself  the  honor  to 

*  Hiitorical  Tranuctioni  of  Ohio,  p.  IIS. 

tCiui;«'i8ututei,  i.  74ii  tbeRet«IitlionofNov«niberS9th.  -f 

%  0«WMn>t  Harriaw,  37.  |  Dawton'i  Huriion,  7  to  68. 
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inform  you)  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  granting;  lands  to  every 
applicant.  Having  exercised  this  power  for  some  time  without  opposi- 
tion, they  began  to  conclude  that  their  right  over  the  land  was  supreme, 
and  that  they  could  with  as  much  propriety  grant  to  themselves  as  to 
others.  Accordingly,  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  whole 
country  to  which  the  Indian  title  was  supposed  to  be  extinguished,  was 
divided  between  the  members  of  the  court ;  and  orders  to  that  elSTect 
entered  on  their  Journal,  each  member  absenting  himself  from  the  court 
on  the  day  that  the  order  was  to  be  made  in  his  favor,  so  that  it  might 
appear  to  be  the  act  of  his  fellows  only.  The  tract  thus  disposed  of 
extends  ori  the  Wabash  twenty-four  leagues  from  La  Pointe  Coupee  to 
the  mouth  of  White  River,  and  fjiiy  leagues  into  the  country  west,  and 
thirty  east  from  the  Wabash,  excluding  only  the  land  immediately  sur- 
rounding this  town,  which  had  before  been  granted  tu  the  amount  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  acres. 

The  authors  of  this  ridiculous  transaction  soon  found  that  no  advan- 
tage could  be  derived  from  it,  as  they  could  find  no  purchasers,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Jdea  of  holding  any  part  of  the  land  was  by  the  greater 
part  of  them  abandoned  a  few  years  ago ;  however,  the  claiui  was  dis- 
covered, and  a  part  of  it  purchased  by  some  of  those  speculators  who 
infest  our  country,  and  through  these  people,  a  number  of  others  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States  have  become  concerned,  soma  of  whom 
are  actually  preparing  to  make  settlements  on  tho  land  the  ensuing 
spring.  Indeed,  I  should  not  be  sui'prised  to  see  five  hundred  families 
settling  under  these  titles  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  price  at  which 
the  land  is  sold  enables  any  body  to  become  a  purchaser ;  one  thousand 
acres  being  frequently  given  for  an  indifferent  horse  or  a  rifle  gun.  And 
as  a  formal  deed  is  made  reciting  the  grant  of  the  court,  (made  as  it  is 
pretended  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Virginia)  many  ignorant 
persons  have  been  induced  to  part  with  their  little  all  to  obtain  this  ideal 
property,  and  they  will  no  doubt  endeavor  to  strengthen  their  claim,  as 
soon  as  they  have  discovered  the  deception,  by  an  actual  settlement. 
The  extent  of  these  speculations  was  unknown  to  me  until  lately.  I 
am  now  informed  that  a  number  of  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  repair- 
ing to  this  place,  where  they  purchase  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  this  claim,  for  which  they  get  a  deed  properly  authenticated  and 
recorded,  and  then  disperse  themselves  over  the  United  Stales,  to  cheat 
the  ignorant  and  credulous.  In  some  measure,  to  check  this  practice,  I 
have  forbidden  the  recorder  and  prothonotary  of  this  county  from  re- 
cording or  authenticating  any  of  these  papets  ;  being  determined  that 
\\\(!  >iticial  seals  of  the  TerriOry  should  not  be  piostituted  to  a  purpose 
■0  itn'ii  as  that  of  assisting  an  infamous  fraud.* 
To  iwe*  Madioon,  See'y.  of  State.  WM.  H.  HARRISON. 
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During  the  session  of  1802,  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  char- 
tered an  "Insurance  Company,"  whose  notes  payable  to  bearer 
were  to  be  transferred  or  assigned  by  delivery ;  this  feature  made 
the  institution  a  Bank  of  circulation,  and  such  it  becume.* 


-u';:?'- 
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Upon  the  11th  of  January,  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  a  message  to  the 
Senate  nominating  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  James  Munroe  min- 
isters at  the  Court  of  France,  and  Charles  Pinckney  and  James 
Munroe  at  that  of  Spain,  with  full  power  to  form  treaties  for  "  en- 
larging and  more  effectually  securing  our  rights  and  interests  in 
the  river  Mississippi,  and  in  the  territories  eastward  thereof."t 
This  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  order  by  Morales  taking  from 
the  Americans  the  use  of  New  Orleans  as  a  place  of  deposit ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  in 
some  form  a  treaty  had  been  made  by  which  Spain  had  transferred 
her  interest  in  Louisiana  to  France. 

The  secret  J  treaty  of  St.  Ild^efonso  had  been  formed  on  the  1st 
of  October,  1800;  on  the  29tu  of  the  next  March,  Rufus  King, 
then  Minister  in  London,  wrote  home  in  relation  to  a  reported 
cession  of  Louisiana,  and  its  influence  on  the  United  States  :||  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1801,  Mr.  Pinckney,  at  Madrid,  was  instructed 
in  relation  to  the  alledged  transfer,  and  upon  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, Mr.  Livingston,  at  Paris,  was  written  to  upon  the  same  topic. ' 
On  the  20th  of  November,  Mr.  King  sent  from  London  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  signed  at  Madrid,  March  21,  1801,  by  which  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  (son-in-law  of  the  King  of  Spain,)  was  established  in 
Tuscany ;  this  had  been  the  consideration  for  the  grant  of  Louis- 
iana to  France  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  that  grant  was  now 
confirmed.  From  that  time  till  July  1802,  a  constant  correspond- 
ence went  on  between  the  American  Secretary  of  State  and  the 

*  Marshall,  ii.  348. 
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Ministers  at  Paris^  London,  and  Madrid,  relative  to  the  important 
question,  What  caii  be  done  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  Union 
in  relation  to  the  Mississippi!  ?  Mr.  Livingston,  in  France,  was 
of  opinion  that  a  cession  of  New  Orleans  might  possibly  be  ob- 
tained  from  that  power;  and  to  obtain  it  he  advised  the  payment 
of  "  a  large  price"  if  required.  Mr.  Livingston  at  the  same  time 
wrote  and  laid  before  the  French  leaders  an  elaborate  memoir 
intended  to  show  that  true  policy  required  France  not  to  retain 
Louisiana,*  but  when,  on  the  last  of  August,  he  again  made  pro- 
positions, Talleyrand  told  him  that  the  First  Consul  was  not  ready 
to  receive  them.  Still  the  sagacious  Ambassador  felt  <' persuaded 
that  the  whole  would  ei>d  in  a  relinquishment  of  the  country,  and 
transfer  of  the  Capital  to  the  United  States;  "f  wd  pursued  his 
labors  in  hope; — asking  from  his  Government  only  explicit  in- 
structions as  to  how  much  he  might  offer  France  for  the  Floridasy 
whieh  it  was  supposed  she  would  soon  get  from  Spain,  and  also 
for  New  Orleans,  t  His  views  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Munroe  went  out  in  March,  1803,  bearing  in- 
structions, the  object  of  which  was  "to  procure  a  cession  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States."||  All  idea 
of  purchasing  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  thus  far  dis- 
claimed by  Mr.  Livingston,  in  October  1802,  and  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  January  1803.  §  Upon  the  10th  of  the  latter  month,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Livingston  proposed  to  the  Minister  of  Napoleon  to 
cede  to  the  United  States  not  only  New  Orleans  and  Florida,  but 
also  all  of  Louisiana  above  the  river  Arkansas.^  But  such  were 
not  the  views  entertained  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States,  and 
upon  the  2d  of  March  the  instructions  sent  to  Messrs.  Livingston 
and  Monroe,  gave  a  plan  which  expressly  left  to  France  "  all  her 
territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.**"  In  conformity 
with  these  orders  when  Talleyrand,  on  the  11th  of  the  next  month, 
asked  Livingston  if  he  wished  all  of  Louisiana,  he  answered  that 
his  Government  desired  only  New  Orleans  and  Florida,  though  in 
his  opinion,  good  policy  would  lead  France  to  cede  all  west  of 
the  Mississippi  above  die  Arkansas,  so  as  to  place  a  barrier  be- 
tween her  own  Colony  and  Canada.  Talleyrand  still  suggested 
the  cession  of  the  whole  French  domain  in  North  America,  and 

*  It  ia  in  American  State  Papers,  it.  620  to  524. 
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asked  how  much  would  be  given  for  it ;  Mr.  Livingston  intimated 
that  twenty  millions  (of  francs,)  might  be  a  fair  price ;  *  this  the 
Minister  of  Bonaparte  said  was  too  low,  but  asked  the  American 
to  think  of  the  matter,  f  He  did  think  of  it,  and  his  though*  was 
that  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  entire  was  too  large  an  object  for 
the  United  States,  and  that  if  acquired  it  ought  to  be  exchanged 
with  Spain  for  the  Floridas,  reserving  only  New  Orleans.  On  the 
12th  of  April  Mr.  Munroe  reached  Paris,  and  upon  the  13th  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Marbois,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Livingston  had  with  him  a  long  conversation  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  Napoleon,  then  about  to  renew  his  wars  with  England, 
wished  to  seU  Louisiana  entire,  and  that  the  only  question  was  as 
to  price.  Bonaparte  had  named  what  equalled  126  millions  of 
francs,  but  to  this  the  Republicans  turned  '\  deaf  ear;  offering 
only  40  or  60  millions.  In  a  short  time,  however,  a  compromise 
took  place,  and  the  American  negotiators,  going  entirely  beyond 
the  letter  of  their  instructions,  agreed  to  pay  80  millions  of  firancs  ^ 
for  the  vast  territory  upon  and  beyond  the  river  first  navigated  by 
Marquette :  p — the  treaty  was  arranged  upon  the  30th  of  the  month 
in  which  the  purchase  had  first  been  suggested.  ||  This  act  of  the 
Ministers,  though  unauthorized  and  unexpected,  was  at  once 
agreed  to  by  the  President  ;§  Congress  was  summoned  to  meet 
upon  the  17th  of  October,  and  on  that  day  the  treaty  was  laid 
before  the  Senate :  by  the  21st  the  transfer  was  ratified,  and  upon 
the  20th  of  the  following  December,  the  Province  of  Louisiana 
was  officially  delivered  over  to  Governor  Clairbome  of  Mississippi, 
and  General  Wilkinson,  who  were  empowered  to  assume  the 
Government.^ 

To  this  transfer  of  Louisiana  Spain  at  first  objected,  as  she 
alledged  « on  solid  grounds,"  but  early  in  1804  renounced  her 
opposition.  •• 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
no  agency  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  beyond  the  approval  of 
the  unlooked-lbr  act  of  his  Ministers  in  France.     If  any  person 

*  American  State  Papen,  ii.  66S.  t  American  State  Papen,  ii.  652. 
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desen'es  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  that  great  bargain 
it  was  Mr.  Livingston  whose  efforts  were  constant  and  effectual. 
An  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  his  letters,  read  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  1st,  that  of  May  12,  1803,  (American  State  Papers, 
ii.  557;)  2d,  that  of  December  30,  1801,  (do.  512;)  and  after 
that  in  the  order  of  dates  and  arrangement.  The  person  through 
whom  Mr.  Livingston  obtained  the  ear  of  Napoleon  was  Joseph 
Bonaparte.* 

Duiing  June  the  Chiefs,  agreed  upon  at  Vincennes  the  previous 
year,  transferred  to  Governor  Harrison,  at  Fort  Wayne,  the  lands 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  about  the  "Post;"  and  their  act 
was  farther  confirmed  at  the  Capital  of  the  Territory  in  August, 
by  various  chiefs  and  warriors,  f 

On  the  13th  of  August  the  Kaskaskias  transferred  to  the  whites 
through  Harrison,  their  lands  in  Illinois.^ 

Upon  the  15th  of  April  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
hew  State  of  Ohio,  signed  a  bill  respecting  a  College  Township 
in  the  District  of  Cincinnati.  ||  The  history  of  this  township  is 
somewhat  curious,  and  we  give  it  in  the  words  of  Judge  Burnet. 


Ths  ordinance  adoptecT'by  Congress,  for  the  disposal  of  the  public 
domain,  did  not  authorise  a  giant  of  college  land,  to  the  purchasers,  of 
less  than  two  millions  of  acres.  The  original  proposition  of  Mr. 
Symmes  being  for  that  quantity,  entitled  him  to  the  benefit  of  such  a 
grant.  It  was  his  intention,  no  doubt,  to  close  his  contract,  in  confor- 
mity with  his  proposal.  He  therefore  stated,  in  his  printed  publication, 
before  referred  to,  that  a  college  township  had  been  giren ;  and  he  des- 
cribed his  situation  to  be,  as  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking  river, 
ad  an  entire  township  could  be  found,  eligible  in  point  of  soil  and  situ- 
ation. He  also  oelected,  in  good  faith,  one  of  the  best  townships  in  the 
purchase,  answering  the  deBcrii>.Ion,  and  marked  it  on  his  map,  as  the 
college  township.  The  township,  thus  selected,  was  the  third  nf  the 
first  entire  range,  on  which  the  town  of  Springdale  now  ntands.  Tiie 
tract  was  reserved  from  sale,  and  retained  for  the  intended  purpose ; 
until  Mr.  Symmes  ascertained,  that  his  agents  had  relinquished  one  half 
of  his  proposed  purchase,  by  closing  a  contract  for  one  million  of  acres, 
by  which  his  right  to  college  lands  was  abandoned,  and  of  course  not 
provided  for  in  the  contract.  He  then,  very  properly,  erased  the  en- 
dorsement from  the  map,  and  offered  the  township  for  sale,  and  as  it 
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was  one  of  the  best,  and  most  desirable  portions  of  his  purchase,  it  was 
rapidly  located.  The  matter  remained  in  this  situation,  till  the  applica- 
tion in  1792,  to  change  the  boundaries  of  the  purchase,  and  to  grant  a 
patent,  for  as  much  land,  as  his  means  would  enable  him  to  pay  for. 
When  the  bill  for  that  purpose  was  under  consideration,  General  Dayton, 
the  agent,  and  one  of  the  ussociates  of  Mr.  Symmes,  being  then  an 
inflaential  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  proposed  a  section, 
authorising  the  President  to  convey  to  Mr.  Symmes  and  his  associates, 
one  entire  township  in  trust,  for  t'le  puipose  of  establishing  an  academy, 
and  other  schools  of  learning,  conformably  to  an  order  of  Congress,  of 
the  2nd  of  October,  1787.  The  fact  was,  that  the  right,  under  the  order 
referred  to,  had  been  lost,  by  the  relinquishment  of  half  the  proposed 
purchase,  in  consequence  of  which  the  contract  contained  no  stipulation 
for  such  a  grant.  Notwithstanding,  from  some  cause,  either  want  of 
correct  information,  or  a  willingness  then,  to  make  the  gratu^  y,— 'most 
probably  the  latter,  the  section  was  adopted  and  became  a  part  of  the 
law.  At  that  time,  there  was  not  an  entire  township  in  the  purchMe, 
undisposed  of.  Large  quantities  of  all  of  then,  had  been  sold  by  if  r. 
Symmes,  after  his  right  to  college  lands  had  been  lost,  by  the  conduct 
of  his  agents,  Dayton  and  Marsh.  It  was  not,  therefore,  in  his  power 
to  make  the  appropriation  required  by  the  act  of  Congress,  though  in 
arranging  his  payment  at  the  treasury,  he  w^s  credited  with  the  price 
of  the  township.  The  matter  remained  in  that  situation,  till  about  the 
time  the  legislature  was  elected,  under  the  second  grade  of  the  territorial 
government,  in  1799.  Mr.  Symmes  then  feeling  i^  embarrassment  of 
his  situation,  and  aware  that  the  subject  would  be  taken  up  by  the  legis- 
lature, made  a  written  proposition  to  the  governor,  offering  the  second 
township  of  the  second  fractional  range,  for  the  purposes  of  a  col- 
lege. On  examination,  the  governor  found,  that  he  had  sold  an  undi- 
vided moiety  of  that  township,  for  a  valuable  consideration,*  in  1788  — 
that  the  purchaser  had  obtained  a  decree  in  the  circuit  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  a  specific  execution  of  the  contract ;  and  that  he  had  also 
sold  several  cmaller  portions  of  the  same  township  to  others,  who  then 
held  contracts  for  same.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  township  was 
refused.  He  then  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  governor,  to  the 
territorial  legislature.  They  also  refused  to  receive  it,  for  the  same 
reasons,  which  been  assigned  by  the  governor.  A  similar  refusal  was 
afterward  made,  for  the  same  reason,  by  the  state  legislature ;  to  whom  it 
was  again  offered.  I  had  the  charity  to  believe,  that  when  Mr.  Symmes 
first  proposed  the  township,  to  the  governor,  it  was  his  intention  to  buy 
up  the  claims  against  it,  which  he  probably  might  have  done  at  that 
time,  on  fair,  and  moderate  terms ;  but  he  omitted  to  do  so,  till  that 
arrangement  beeame  impracticable,  and  until  his  embrtrassments  pro- 
duced by  the  refusal  of  Congress,  to  confirm  his  contract,  for  the  land 
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he  had  sold  ont  of  his  patent,  rendered  it  impoMible  for  him,  to  make 
■ny  ramuneratioo  to  government,  or  the  intended  beneficiariee  of  the 
grant.  Th;)  delegatea  representing  the  territory  in  Congress,,  were 
instroeled,  from  time  to  time,  to  exert  their  influence  t«  induce  the  gov* 
ernraent  in  some  form,  to  secure  the  grant,  to  the  people  of  the  Miami 
purchase.  But  nothing  effectual  was  accomplished,  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  state  govemmeiit  in  1803 ;  when  a  law  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress* vesting  in  the  legiriature  of  Ohio,  a  quantity  oi  land  equal  to  one 
entire  township,  to  be  located  under  their  direction,  for  the  purnnse  of 
establishing  an  academy,  in  lien  of  the  township  already  granted,  for  the 
same  purpose;  by  virtue  of  the  act,  entitled  "an  act  authorising  the 
grant  and  conveyance  of  certain  lands,  to  John  C.  Symmes  and  hi» 
associates."  Under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  Ohio  legislature^ 
passed  in  April,  1803,t  Jacob  White,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  and  William 
Ludlow  made  a  location  of  these  lands,  amounting  to  thirty-siz  sections, 
as  they  are  now  held  by  the  Miami  University.  In  consequence  of  the 
earif  sales,  by  Judge  Symmes,  these  lands  were  necessarily  located 
;KMlt  vif  the  Great  Miami  river ;  and  consequently  without  the  limit  of 
m^ismea'  purchase.| 
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Governor  Harrison,  on  the  18th  of  August,  purchased  from  the 
Delawares  their  claims  to  a  large  tract  between  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio :  II  from  the  Piankeshaws  their  claims  to  the  same,  and  also 
to  the  landb  granted  by  the  Kaskaskias  in  1803  ;§  from  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  their  title  to  most  of  the  immense  district  between  the 
Mississippi,  Elinois,  Fox  river  emptying  into  the  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin  rivers; — If  comprehending,  it  is  said,  more  than  fifty- 
«ne  million  of  acres.**    This  latter  treaty  was  made  at  St.  Louis. 

During  1804  measures  were  taken  to  learn  the  facts  as  to  the 
jettlements  about  Detroit,  and  an  elaborate  report  upon  the»xi  was 
made  by  C.   Jouett,  the  Indian  Agent  in  Michigan :  ft  from  that 

•  S«e  Chue'i  Statntet.  i.  73.  i  8«e  AmsriMii  HouMr,  i.  S69. 

^  HiMoriMl  TruMkctioM  of  Ohio,  1. 16a-6.  hf 

I  Amwiews  State  Papon,  t.  tiSd.  4  Anorican  State  Papon,  t.  OM. 

<  Amerioan  State  Papon,  693.  ••  Daw*oii>a  Harriaoa,  66. 

a  Amorioan  State  Papon,  xvi.  190  to  193.    See  on  titlea  ia  Blkhigan,,  Amonoaa  State 
Papon,  xvi.  263  to  284. 
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report  we  take  some  sentences  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the 
capital. 

The  town  of  Detroit. — The  charter,  which  is  for  fiAeen  acres  square, 
was  granted  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  is  now,  from  the 
best  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  at  Quebec.  Of  those  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  only  four  are  occupied  by  the  town  and 
Fort  Lenault.  The  remainder  is  a  common,  except  twenty-four,  which 
were  added  twenty  years  ago  to  a  farm  belonging  to  William  Macomb. 
As  to  the  titlec  to  the  lots  in  town,  I  should  conceive  that  the  citizens 
might  legally  claim,  from  a  length  of  undisturbed  and  peaceable  posses- 
sion, even  in  the  absence  of  a  more  valid  and  substantial  tenure.  Several 
of  those  lots  are  held  by  the  commanding  officer  as  appendages  of  the 
garrison.  A  stockade  encloses  the  town,  fort,  and  citadel.  The  pickets,  ' 
as  well  as  the  public  houses,  are  in  a  state  of  gradual  decay,  and,  in  a 
few  days,  without  repairs,  they  must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  straight,  regular,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  low  and  inelegant ;  and  although  minf  df 
them  are  convenient  and  suited  to  the  occupations  of  the  people,  thiM 
are  perhaps  a  majority  of  them  which  require  very  considerable  repara- 
tion.* 

Congress,  during  1804,  granted  a  township  of  land  in  Michigan 
for  the  support  of  a  CoUege.f 

During  this  year,  or  early  in  1805,  the  Shawanese  Prophet, 
brother  to  Tecumthe,  began,  as  it  is  commonly  thought,  to  excite 
the  Indians  to  entertain  hostile  feelings  against  the  Americans.^ 
This  may,  however,  be  doubted  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

On  the  26th  of  March  a  law  was  passed  organizing  the  country 
purchased  of  France  into  two  portions;  all  below  the  33d  degree 
of  latitude,  being  formed  into  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  the 
remainder  into  tlie  District  of  Louisiana.  ||  The  former  was  placed 
under  a  proper  territorial  government; — the  latter  was  annexed  to 
the  domain  of  Governor  Harrison  of  Indiana. 

*  American  State  Papers,  zri.  191. 

t  Lanman,  330.  \  McAfee.  l)rake't  Life  of  Teeuinaeh,  8(b 

I  Law*  of  Miaaottri,  i.  6.    Land  Lawt. 
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•oa,  66. 
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'  On  the  11th  of  January,  Congress  made  Michigan  a  separate 
territoty,  with  Wm.  Hull  for  its  Governor :  the  change  of  govern- 
ment was  to  take  place  on  June  30th.  On  the  11th  of  that  month 
a  fire  at  Detroit  destroyed  all  the  buildings  at  that  place,  public 
and  private,  together  with  much  of  the  personal  property  of  the 
inhabitants.  On  the  29th  of  June,  the  Presiding  Jidge  reached 
the  Strait,  and  upon  the  1st  of  July,  the  Governor  arrived  there ; 
They  found  the  people,  in  part  encamped  on  and  near  the  site  of 
the  destroyed  town,  and  in  part  scattered  through  the  country.* 
From  their  report  to  Congress,  made  in  October,  we  extract  the 
following  passages :  _^. 

The  place  which  bore  the  appellation  of  the  town  of  Detroit,  was  a 
spot  of  about  two  acres  of  ({round,  completely  covered  with  buildings 
and  combustible  materials,  the  narrow  intervals  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet,  used  as  streets  or  lanes,  only  excepted ;  and  the  whole  was  en- 
vironed with  a  very  strong  and  secure  defence  of  tall  and  solid  pickets. 
The  cir'iumjacent  ground,  the  bank  of  the  river  alone  excepted,  was  a 
wide  commons ;  and  though  assertions  are  made  respecting  the  exis- 
tence, among  the  records  of  Quebec,  of  a  charter  from  the  King  of 
France,  confirming  this  commons  as  an  appurtenance  to  the  town,  it 
was  either  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  at  least  such  as  indi- 
vidual claims  did  not  pretend  to  cover.  The  folly  of  attempting  to 
rebuild  the  town,  in  the  original  mode,  was  obvious  to  every  mind :  yet 
there  existed  no  authority,  either  in  the  country,  or  in  the  officers  of  the 
new  Government,  to  dispose  of  the  adjacent  ground.  Hence  had  already 
arisen  a  state  of  dissension  which  urgently  required  the  interposition  of 
some  authority  to  quiet.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  destitute  of  shelter, 
and  hopeless  of  any  prompt  arrangements  of  Government,  had  re-occu- 
pied their  former  ground,  and  a  few  buildings  had  already  bet..-;  erected 
in  the  midst  of  the  old  ruins.  Another  portion  of  the  inabitants  had 
determined  to  take  possession  of  the  adjacent  public  ground,  and  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  liberality  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  either  to  make  them  a  donation  of  the  ground,  as  a  compensation 
for  their  sufferings,  or  to  accept  of  a  very  moderate  price  {ot  it   If  they 

*  Luman,  169..— American  State  Papen,  xvi.  247.— Land  Lawa,  614. 
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could  have  made  any  arrangement  of  the  various  pretentions  of  indi- 
viduals, or  could  have  agreed  on  any  plan  of  a  town,  they  would  soon 
have  begun  to  build.  But  the  want  of  a  civil  authority  to  decide  inter- 
fering claims,  or  to  compel  (he  refractory  to  submit  to  the  wishis  of  a 
majority,  had  yet  prevented  them  from  carrying  any  particular  measure 
into  execution.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  1st  day  of  July,  the 
inhabitants  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  on  some  defini- 
tive mode  of  procedure.  The  Judges  prevailed  on  them  to  defer  their 
intentions  for  a  short  time,  giving  them  assurances  that  the  Governor  of 
the  territory  would  shordy  arrive,  and  that  every  anangement  in  the 
power  of  their  domestic  Oovemraent  would  be  made  for  their  relief.  On 
these  representations  they  consented  to  defer  their  measures  for  one 
fortnight.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Governor  arrived ;  it 
was  his  first  measure  to  prevent  any  encroachments  from  being  made  on 
the  public  land.  T  situation  of  the  distressed  inhabitaats  then  occu- 
pied the  attention  •  the  members  of  the  Government  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  result  of  these  discussions  was,  to  proceed  to  lay  out  a  new 
town,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  old  town  and  the  public  lands  adja- 
cent ;  to  state  to  tl  9  people  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  title  could  be 
given  under  any  authorities  then  possessed  by  the  Government ;  and 
that  they  could  not  be  justified  in  holding  out  any  charitable  donation* 
whatever,  as  a  compensation  for  their  sufierings,  but  that  every  per- 
sona] exertion  would  be  made  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  arrange- 
ments about  to  be  made,  and  to  obtain  the  liberal  attention  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  their  distresses. 

A  town  was  accordingly  surveyed  and  laid  out,  and  the  want  of 
authority  to  impart  any  regular  title,  without  the  subsequent  sanction  of 
Congress,  being  first  impressed  and  clearly  understood,  the  lots  were 
exposed  to  sale  under  that  reservation.  Where  the  purchaser  of  a  lot 
was  a  proprietor  in  the  old  town,  he  was  at  liberty  to  extinguish  his 
former  property  in  his  now  acquisition,  foot  for  foot,  and  was  expected 
to  pay  only  for  the  surplus,  at  the  rate  expressed  in  his  bid.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  inhabitants  were  only  tenants  in  the  old  town,  there 
being  no  means  of  acquiring  any  new  tides.  The  sale  of  course  could 
not  be  confined  merely  to  former  proprietors,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  was 
confined  to  former  inhabitants.  After  the  sale  of  a  considerable  part, 
by  auction,  the  remainder  was  disposed  of  by  private  contract,  deduct- 
ing from  the  previous  sales  the  basis  of  the  terms.  As  soon  as  the 
necessities  of  the  immediate  inhabitants  were  accommov^ated,  the  sales 
were  entirely  stopped,  until  the  pleasure  of  Government  '.ould  be  con- 
sulted. As  no  title  could  be  made,  or  was  pretended  to  be  made,  no 
payments  were  required,  or  any  moneys  permitted  to  be  received,  until 
the  expiration  of  one  year,  to  afibrd  time  for  Congress  to  interpose. 
The  remaining  part  was  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  four  successive  annual 
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inatalmentt.  The  highest  sum  reialting  from  the  bids  waa  leTen  cents 
for  a  square  foot,  and  the  whole  averaged  at  least  four  cents.  In  this 
way  the  inhabitants  were  fully  satisfied  to  commence  their  buildings, 
and  the  interfering  pretensions  of  all  individuals  were  eventually 
reconciled.* 

,-'■'.'■    I  *• 

In  this  same  report  attention  was  called  to  the  unsettled  southern 
boundary  of  Michigan,  to  the  state  of  the  land  titles  generally,! 
and  other  important  points. 

While  in  Michigan  the  territorial  government  was  taking  shape, 
Indiana^  passed  to  the  secoi  d  grade  of  the  same,  as  provided  by 
the  ordinance,  and  obtained  her  General  Assembly;  while  various 
treaties  with  the  northern  tribes  were  transferring  to  the  United 
States  the  Indian  title  to  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  country.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  the  Wyandots  and  others,  at  Fort  Industry,  on 
the  Maumee,  ceded  all  their  lands  as  far  west  as  the  western 
1;ioundary  of  the  Connecticut- Reserve  ;||  upon  the  21st  of  August, 
Governor  Harrison,  at  Vincennes,  received  from  the  Miamies  a 
region  containing  two  million  acres§  within  what  is  now  Indiana  ;f 
and  upon  the  30th  of  December,  at  the  same  place  purchased  of 
the  Piankeshaws  a  tract  eighty  or  ninety  miles  wide,  extending 
from  the  Wabash  west  to  the  cession  by  the  Kaskaskias  in  1803.** 
At  this  time,  although  some  murders  by  the  red  men  had  taken 
place  in  the  far  west,  the  body  of  natives  seemed  bent  on  peace.ft 
But  mischief  was  gathering.  Tecumthe,  his  brother  the  prophet 
and  other  leading  men,  had  formed  at  Greenville  the  germ  of  that 
union  of  tribes  by  which  the  whites  were  to  be  restrained  in  their 
invasions.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  Great  Indian  of 
later  days  usod  any  loncealment,  or  meditated  any  treachery 
toward  the  United  States,  for  many  years  after  this  time.  The 
efforts  of  himself  and  his  brother  were  directed  to  two  points : 
first,  the  reformation  of  the  savages,  whose  habits  unfitted  them  for 
continuous  and  heroic  effort ;  and  second,  such  a  union  as  would 
make  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  United  States  impossible,  and 

*4f*  American  State  Papen,  iri.  847. 

t  Only  $u  regular  titles  ware  found  in  Michigan ;  (American  Bute  Papera ,  xvi.  306 1) 
in  tame  volume,  p.  263,  they  are  erroneously  laid  to  be  eight ;  see  American  State  Papen, 
XTt.  2C3  to  284, 305  to  6S1, 692. 

i  Dawion'i  Harriion,  71  to  78.  |  American  State  Pap«M,  v.  696.  702. 

§  Harriion'i  Letter,  American  State  Papera,  v.  701.  f  Ibid,  t.  696 

••  American  State  Papen,  v.  704. 


H  See  Harriion't  Letter,  American  State  Papen,  V.  705. 
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give  to  the  aborigines  a  strength  that  might  be  dreaded.  Both 
these  objects  were  avowed,  and  both  were  pursued  with  wonder- 
ful energy,  perseverance  and  success ;  in  the  whole  countiy  bor- 
dering  upon  the  lakes,  the  power  of  the  Prophet  was  felt,  and  the 
work  of  reformation  went  on  rapidly.* 

It  was  during  this  year  that  Burr  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  Wc'it. 
On  the  11th  of  July,  1804,  he  had  shot  General  Hamilton,  an 
event  which  he  felt  would  "  ostracise"  him  ;t  would  force  him  to 
seek  elsewhere  for  power,  money,  and  fame.  On  the  2nd  of 
March,  1806,  the  Vice  President  took  his  celebrated  leave  of  the 
Senate,  and  upon  the  29th  of  April  was  at  Pittsburgh.  His  pur> 
pose  in  going  westward  was  not  the  gratification  of  curiosity 
merely  ;J  and  from  Wilkinson, ||  we  learn  that  he  was  concerned 
with  Dayton  and  others  in  the  projected  canal  round  the  Falls,  at 
Louisville  ;  a  proposal  which  had  been  before  the  United  States 
Senate  in  January.  §  From  Pittsburgh  he  proceeded  down  the 
Ohio  to  Louisville,  thence  went  to  L<exington  and  Nashville  by 
land,  and  from  the  latter  place  passed  down  the  Cumberland,  and 
upon  the  6th  of  June  reached  Fort  Massac.lF  During  his  visit  to 
Tennessee  he  was  treated  with  great  attention,  and  both  then  and 
previously  had  some  conversation  relative  to  a  residence  in  that 
state,  with  a  view  to  political  advancement.***  His  intentions, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  entirely  vagiie :  among  other  plans, 
he  had  some  thought  of  trying  to  displace  Governor  Claiborne  of 
the  Orleans  territory,  and  took  from  WiIkinson,f  f  whom  he  met  at 
Fort  Massac,  a  letter  to  Daniel  Clark,  the  Governor's  most  violent 
ioe.  On  the  25th  of  June,  Burr  reached  the  capital  of  the  south- 
west, where  he  remained  until  the  lOth  of  July,  when  he  crossed 
by  land  to  Nashville,  and  spent  a  week  with  General  Jackson — a 
man,  he  says,  in  many  points  after  his  own  heart  ;j;^  and  upon  the 
20th  of  August,  was  at  Lexington  again :  from  Lexington,  he  went 
by  the  Falls,  Vincennes,  and  Kaskaskia  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  met 
General  Wilkinson  about  the  middle  of  September.    By  this  time, 

*  Drake's  Tecumieh,  88. 93. 103.  i  Davis'  Memoirs  ofBurr,  ii.  3S7.  307.  '  "  f 

\  Burr's  Lef  er  in  Dairis,  ii.  3S9.  |  Wilkinson's  Memoin,  ii.  S74  to  378. 

^  American  State  Papers,  xx.  419  and  479.  H  His  Journal  in  Davis  ii.  368  to  370. 
**[Wilkinwn's  Memoirs,  ii.  appendix,  Ixviii.    Colonel  Lyon's  Deposition. 
tt  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  ii.  881.— Claiborne  was  made  Governor  ofMiaaissippi.'JaBmry 
6, 1802 ;  and  transferred  to  Orleans  Territory,  December  10, 1804.    (^cuttva  .'outnys, 

^t  His  Journal  in  Dtris,  ii.  379.  .  _^,  ,    .^fin^re  ,  ^^  v.j.^f 
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all  hU  plans  appear  to  have  unilorgone  a  change  again.  At  New 
Orleans  he  hail  been  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  associa- 
tion formed  to  invade  Mexico  and  wrest  it  from  Spain  ;*  he  was 
asked  to  join  it,  hut  rcfusci!  He  saw,  however,  at  that  time,  if 
not  before,  that,  should  the  disputes  relative  to  boundariesf  then 
existing  between  the  United  States  result  in  war,t  an  opportunity 
TTould  be  given  to  men  of  spirit  to  conquer  and  rule  Mexico,  and 
this  idea  thenceforth  became  his  leading  one.||  Dut  in  connection 
with  this  plan  of  invasion,  in  case  of  war,  there  arose  whispers  in 
relation  to  effecting  a  separation  of  the  western  from  tho  Atlantic 
states ;  of  this  we  have  knowledge  by  a  letter  from  Daniel  Clark 
to  General  Wilkinson,  written  September  7th. §  What  Burr's  con- 
versations with  the  commander  at  St.  Louis  were,  we  are  not 
particularly  told,  but  we  learn  that  he  suggested  the  Mexican  plan, 
and  also  intimated  that  the  Union  was  rotten  and  the  western 
people  dissatisfied. f  Such  was  the  eflfect  of  his  talk  that  soon  after 
he  left,  Wilkinson  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  advising  the 
government  to  have  an  eye  on  Burr,  as  he  was  "  about  something, 
but  whether  internal  or  external,"  he  could  not  learn. ••  Thus, 
during  1805,  the  idea  of  a  separation  of  the  western  states  from 
the  Union  by  Burr  and  Wilkinson,  had  become  familiar  to  many 
minds,  even  though  the  principals  themselves  may  have  had  no 
more  thought  of  such  a  thing  than  of  taking  possession  of  the 
moon,  and  dividing  her  among  their  friends.ff 

Upon  the  23d  of  September,  Lieutenant  Pike,  on  his  way  up  the 
Mississippi,  bought  of  the  Sioux  two  tracts,  one  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Croix  river,  the  other  at  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters,  including 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.JI 

In  the  bill  authorising  Ohio  to  become  a  State,  was  the  follow- 
ing provision : 

*  Spence'i  depoiition  in  Wilkinion,  ii.  283,  note .  ' 

t  American  State  Paperi,  ii.  660  to  669. 

\  Wilkinson  thought  thoy  would,  and  be  in  a  great  roeaiure  controlled  the  matter.— See 
hit  memoir*,  ii.  300;  Genera)  Adair  in  Davii,  ii.  380. 

I  See  Oenerol  Adair'i  teitimony  in  Dtvii,  ii.  379. 

%  Wilkinion'a  Memoin,  ii.  Appendix,  nxiii. — ^Th«  poMibility  of  •  renewed  attempt  to 
diimember  the  Union  by  Wilkinaon,  aided  by  Burr,  bad  been  auggeatad  in  •  weotem 
paper,  early  in  the  apring  of  180S.    (American  State  Paper*,  zt.  671.) 

Y  American  State  Paper*,  ix.  679.— Wilkinion'a  Teitimony  at  Burr'*  Trial. 

**  Depoiition  of  Captain  Hughe*,  in  Wilkinion,  ii.  Appendix,  Ixx. 

ft  See  Burr**  word*  in  Davi*,  ii.'  378,  note. 

ft  American  Sute  Paper*,  v.  753. 764.  766.  See  Mcouiit  of  Pike'i  Ezpvditiou  in  1806, 
>6  and  '7  i  publithed  at  Philadelphia,  1810. 
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Pike'i  Expvditiona  in  1806, 


Third,  that  one  twentieth  pari  of  the  nett  proceedi  of  the  Itnd*  lying 
within  Iho  laid  Slate,  •old  tiy  Congreii,  from  and  aftflr  the  thirtieth  dny 
of  June  next,  after  deducting  all  expenaea  incident  to  the  aame,  ahall  be 
applied  to  the  laying  out  and  making  public  roada,  leading  from  the  navi- 
gable watera  emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Olao,  to  the  aaid  State, 
and  through  the  aame  ;  lucii  roada  to  be  laid  out  under  the  authority  of 
Coiigreaa,  with  the  conaent  of  the  aeveral  Sutea  through  which  the  road 
•hall  pMa.*  .  . 

In  conformity  with  this  clause,  steps  wen-  taken  during  IROB, 
which  resulted  in  the  making  of  the  Cumberland,  or  National  road. 
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During  this  year  the  conviction  became  more  and  more  .strong 
that  the  north-western  tribes  were  meditating  hostilities  against  the 
United  States,  but  nothing  of  consequence  took  place  ;t  although 
Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  constantly  extended  and  confirm  l  their 
influence.]; 

In  September,  1806,  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  returned  from 
their  exploration  of  the  Missouri  and  Oregon  rivers.  This  expedi- 
tion had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  January,  1803, 1|  His 
views  being  sanctioned  by  Congress,  Captain  Lewis  and  Lieuten- 
ant Clarke  entered  the  Missouri,  May  14,  1804.  The  ensuing 
winter  they  spent  among  the  Mandans,  and  in  April,  1805,  again 
set  forward.  With  great  difficulty  the  mountains  were  passed  in  the 
September  following,  and  the  Pacific  reached  upon  the  17th  of 
November.  Here  the  winter  of  1805-6  was  passed.  On  the  27th 
of  March,  1806,  the  return  journey  was  begun,  and  the  mountains 
were  crossed  late  in  June.§ 

•  Land  Uwa,  476. 

+  Marahall  (ii.  479)  aaya  that  in  thia  year  or  the  nMt,  the  firat  attocka  upon  the  Indiana 
were  made  by  the  whitea,  and  aome  of  the  former  killed ;  the  red  men  being  innocent  of 
allcriaw.  -  ,, ,,    -  iv  ; 

t  Dawaon'aHarriaon,  83to90.    Drake*i  Tecamaeb,  88  to  91.  .    ,  . 

I  American  State  Papera,  V.  684.  >'  ' '. 

f  See  American  State  Papmrt,  ▼.  706,  Ito.    Lewia  and  Clarke'a  Jonrul. 
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The  (liiHculties  with  Spain  began  early  in  the  year  to  assume  a 
serious  appearance ;  in  February,  acts  of  a  semi-hostile  character 
took  place,*  and  in  August,  Spanish  troops  crossed  the  Sabine  and 
took  possession  of  the  territory  east  of  that  river.  This  led  first  to 
a  correspondence  between  Governor  Claiborne  and  the  Spaniard 
in  command ;  and  next  to  a  movement  by  General  Wilkinson  and 
his  army  to  the  contested  border,  f  While  his  troops  were  at 
Natchitoches,  in  immediate  expectation  of  an  engagement,  Samuel 
Swartwout  reached  Wilkinson's  camp,  with  letters  from  Burr  and 
Dayton,  of  such  a  character  as  to  bring  matters  in  relation  to  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  almost  instantly  to  a  crisis.  ,  .  .      * 

Burr,  from  January  to  August,  Mr.  Davis  tells  us,  was  most  of 
the  time  in  Washington  aad  Philadelphia;:^  but  not  idle,  for  in  a 
letter  to  Wilkinson,  dated  April  16th,  the  conspirator  says,  "Burr 
will  be  throughout  the  United  ?isites  this  summer;"  and  refers  to 
''•the  association,"  as  enlarged,  und  to  the  "project"  as  postponed 
till  December,  |(  In  July,  Commodore  Truxton  learned  from  Burr 
that  he  was  interested  largely  in  lands  upon  the  Washita,  which 
he  proposed  to  settle  if  his  Mexican  project  failed  ;§  and  in 
August  we  find  that  he  left  for  the  west.  On  the  21st  of  that 
mon^Ji  he  was  in  PittsLdvg,  and  there  suggested  to  Colonel  George 
Morgan  and  his -son  the  probable  disunion  of  the  States,  growing 
out  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  Federal  Government;  f  a 
suggestion  similar  to  that  said  to  have  been  made,  though  in  a 
much  more  distinct  and  strong  form,  to  General  Eaton,  in  the 
March  preceding.**  His  plans,  indeed,  whatever  their  extent, 
were  before  this  time  fixed  and  perfected,  for  it  was  upon  the  29tli 
of  July  that  he  wrote  from  Philadelphia  to  General  Wilkinson  the 
letter  conGded  to  Svtirtwout,  which  led  to  the  developt.r>?!:t  of  the 
whole  business ;  this  letter  we  extract,  together  with  Wilkinson's 
deposition  of  December  26th,  explanatory  of  Burros  plans. 

[Yours,  post-marked  13th  of  May,  is  received.^*  Ii  Aaron  Burr, 
have  obtained  funds,  and  have  actually  comr.enced  the  enterprise.    De- 

*  AmericMi  State  Papera,  ii.  798. 

t  American  State  Papera,  ii.  801  to  804.  See  for  docamenta  WilXimon'a  Memoin,  ii. 
eppendix.  Ix.  Ixzxvii,  to  zciii.    Also,  American  State  Papers,  zx.  661  to  663.  565. 

i  Memoirs,  ii.  376.  He  had  not  entirely  given  up  Eastern  p<rfitica  |  see  .A;dtir'i  letter 
in  Wilkinson,  ii.  appendii  Isrrii. 

I  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  ii.  appendix  Ixxxiii,         §  American  State  Papers,  xx.  497. 

1  American  State  Papers,  xx.  601  to  604.       ••  American  State  Papers,  493  to  696. 637. 

*  The  parts  in  brackets  were  omitted  in  the  copy  which  Wilkinson  used,  in  ewuimg  At 
arrest  or  Bollman  and  others.  (See  American  StUe  Papers,  n.  471, 472.)  Thiii  oauncn 
was  the  groi  nd  of  the  accusatioa  hereafter  referred  to. 
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tachments  fiotn  difTerent  points,  and  under  difierent  pretences,  will  ren- 
dezvous on  Ohio,  Ist  November — every  thing  internal  and  external 

favors  views  :  proteclion  of  England  is  secured .  T is  going  to 

Jamaica,  to  arrange  widi  the  Admiral  on  that  station ;  il  will  meet  on  the 
Mississippi. — England. — Navy  of  the  United  States  are  ready  to  join, 
and  final  orders  are  given  to  my  fr'ends  and  followers :  it  will  be  a  host 
of  choice  spirits.  Wilkinson  shall  be  second  to  Burr  only :  Wilkinson 
shall  dictate  the  rank  and  promotion  of  his  officers.  Burr  will  proceed 
westward  1st.  August,  never  to  return :  with  him  go  his  daughter;  the 
the  husband  will  follow  in  October,  with  a  corps  of  worthies. 

Send  forth  an  intelligent  and  confidential  friend  with  whom  Burr  may 
confer ;  he  shall  return  immediately  with  further  interesting  details:  this 
is  essential  to  concert  and  harmony  of  movement :  send  a  list  of  all  per- 
sons known  to  Wilkinson,  west  of  the  mountains,  who  may  be  useful, 
with  a  note  delineating  their  characters.  By  your  messenger  send  me 
four  or  five  commissions  of  your  officers,  which  you  can  borrow  under 
any  pretence  you  please ;  they  shall  be  returned  faithfully.  Already 
are  orders  to  the  contractor  given,  to  forward  six  months  provisions  to 
points  Wilkinson  may  name ;  this  shall  not  be  used  until  the  last  mo- 
ment,  an»  then  under  proper  injunctions :  the  project  is  brought  to  the 
point  BO  long  desired.  Burr  guarantees  the  result  with  his  life  and 
honor,  with  the  lives,  the  honor  and  fortune  of  hundreds,  the  best  blood 
of  our  country.  Burr's  plan  of  operations  is,  to  move  down  rapidly 
from  the  Falls  on  the  15th  November,  with  the  first  500,  or  1000  men 
in  light  boats  now  constructing  for  that  purpose,  to  be  at  Natchez  be- 
tween the  5th  and  15th  of  December;  there  to  meet  Wilkinson  :  there 
to  determine  whether  it  will  be  expedient  in  <he  first  instance  to  seize 
on  or  pass  by  Baton  Rouge :  on  receipt  of  this  send  an  answer ;  draw 
on  Burr  for  all  expenses,  &c.  The  people  of  the  country  to  which  we 
are  going,  are  prepared  to  receive  us :  their  agents  now  with  Burr  say, 
that  if  we  will  protect  their  religion  and  will  not  subject  them  to  a 
foreign  power,  that  in  three  weeks  all  will  be  settled.  The  gods  invite 
to  glory  and  fortune :  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  deserve  the 
boon :  the  bearer  of  this  goes  express  to  you ;  he  will  hand  a  formal 
letter  of  introduction  to  you  from  Burr :  he  is  a  man  of  inviolable  honor 
and  perfect  disnretion  ;  formed  to  execute  rather  than  to  project ;  capable 
of  relating  facts  with  fidelity,  and  incapable  of  relating  them  otherwise ; 
he  is  thoroughly  informed  of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  [Burr,]  and 
will  disclose  to  you  as  far  as  you  inquire,  and  no  further :  he  has  im- 
bibed a  reverence  for  your  character,  and  may  b"  embarrassed  in  your 
presence  :  put  him  at  ease  and  he  will  satisfy  you.* 

July'i9.  .; 'K-i*^-  ,?vr-^JV:  .::>.•:■  rr 

•  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  ii.  316.  '"    '    "  ' 
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I  instantly  resolved — says  Wilkinson  in  his  affidavit — to  avail  myself 
of  the  reference  made  to  the  bearer,  and,  in  the  course  of  some  days, 
drew  from  him  (the  said  Swartwout)  the  following  disclosure :  "  That 
he  had  been  despatched  by  Colonel  Burr  from  Philadelphia ;  had  passed 
through  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  proceeded  from  Louis- 
ville for  St.  Lo'jis,  where  he  expected  to  find  me ;  but  discovering  at 
Kaskaskias  that  I  had  desended  the  river,  he  procured  a  skifT,  hired 
hands,  and  followed  me  down  the  Mississippi  to  Fort  Adams ;  and  from 
thence  set  out  fur  Natchitoches,  in  company  with  Captains  Sparks  and 
Hooke,  under  the  pretence  of  a  disposition  to  take  part  in  the  campaign 
against  tlie  Spaniards,  then  depending.  That  Colonel  Burr,  with  the 
support  of  a  powerful  association  extending  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  was  levying  an  armed  body  of  seven  thousand  men  from  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  western  States  and  territories,  with  a  view 
to  carry  an  expedition  against  the  Mexican  provinces ;  and  that  five 
hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Swartwout  and  a  Colonel  or  Major  Tyler, 
were  to  descend  the  Alleghany,  for  whose  accommodation  light  boats 
had  been  built  and  were  ready."  I  ihquired  what  would  be  their 
course ;  he  said,  "  this  territory  would  be  revolutionized,  where  the 
people  were  ready  to  join  them  ;  and  that  there  would  be  some  seizing, 
he  supposed,  at  New  Orleans  ;  that  they  expected  to  be  ready  to  embark 
about  the  1st  of  February  ;  and  intended  to  land  at  Vera  Cruz,  aud  to 
march  from  thence  to  Mexico."  I  observed  that  there  were  several 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  bank  of  this  place  ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  we 
know  it  full  well ;"  and,  on  my  remarking  that  they  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  violate  private  property,  he  said,  *'  they  meant  to  borrow,  and 
would  return  it;  that  they  must  equip  themselves  in  New  Orleans  ;  that 
they  expected  naval  protection  from  Great  Britain;  that  the  captains  and 
the  officers  of  our  navy  were  so  disgusted  with  the  Goverment  that  they 
were  ready  to  join ;  that  similar  disgusts  prevailed  throughout  the  wes- 
tern country,  where  the  people  were  zenlous  in  favor  of  the  enterprise ; 
and  that  pilot-boat  built  schooners  were  contracted  for  along  our 
southern  coast  for  their  service ;  that  he  had  been  accompanied  from 
the  falls  of  Ohio  to  Kaskaskias,  and  from  thence  to  Fort  Adams  by  a 
Mr.  Ogden,  who  had  proceeded  on  to  New  Orleans  with  letters  from 
Colonel  Burr  to  hia  friends  there."  Swartwout  asked  me  whether  I 
had  heard  from  Dr.  Bollman  ;  and,  on  my  ans':7ering  in  the  negative, 
he  expressed  great  surprise,  and  observed,  "  that  the  Doctor  and  a  Mr. 
Alexander  had  left  Philadelphia  before  him  with  despatches  for  me ; 
and  that  they  were  to  proceed  by  bea  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  said 
they  must  have  arrived. 

Though  determined  to  deceive  him,  if  possible,  I  could  not  refrain 
telling  Mr.  Swartwout  it  was  impossible  that  I  could  ever  dishonor  my 
commission ;  and  I  believe  I  duped  him  by  my  admiration  of  the  plan 
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and  by  observing,  that  although  I  could  not  join  in  the  expedition,  the 
engagements  which  the  Spaniards  had  prepared  for  me  in  my  front 
might  prevent  my  opposing  it.  Yet  I  did,  the  moment  I  had  deciphered 
the  letter,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Cushing,  my  adjutant  and 
inspector ;  making  the  declaration  that  I  should  oppose  the  law]e$s  enter- 
prise with  my  utmost  force.  Mr.  Swartwout  informed  me  that  he  was 
under  engagements  to  meet  Colouel  Burr  at  Nashville  on  the  20th  of 
November,  and  requested  of  me  to  write  to  him,  which  I  declined ;  and 
on  his  leaving  Natchitoches  about  the  18th  of  October,  I  immediately 
employed  Lieutenant  T.  A.  Smith  to  convey  the  information  in  sub- 
stance  to  the  President  without  the  commitment  of  names ;  for  from  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  project  and  the  more  extraordinary  appeal  to 
me,  I  could  but  doubt  its  reality,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  before 
me  ;  and  I  did  not  attach  solid  belief  to  Mr.  Swariwoui's  reports  respect- 
ing their  interltions  on  this  Territory  and  city,  until  I  received  confirma- 
tory advice  from  St.  Louis.* 

After  leaving  Pittsburg,  Burr  went  probably  direct  to  Blenner- 
hassett's  Island,  where  he  had  stopped  the  previous  summer, 
while  passing  down  the  Ohio,t  and  which  he  thenceforth  made 
his  head-quarters.  This  he  was  probably  led  to  do  by  the  fact 
i\i!\i  Blennerhassett,  in  December,  1805,  had  written  him,  that  he 
should  like  to  take  part  in  any  western  speculations,  or  in  attack- 
ing Mexico,  should  a  Spanish  war  actually  occur.|  This  ofier, 
together  with  the  supposed  wealth  of  Blennerhassett,  and  the  ad- 
mirable position  of  his  island  for  Burr's  purposes,  made  that  place 
the  very  one  most  desirable  for  him  to  select  as  his  centre  of 
operations.  From  this  point  the  Chief  made  excursions  into  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  obtaining  money,   men,  boats  and  provisions.  || 

Among  those  from  whom  he  received  the  most  aid  was  Davis 
Floyd,  of  Jeffersonville,  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Assembly  ;§ 
this  gentleman,  Blennerhassett,  Comfort  Tyler  and  Israel  Smith, 
were  Burr's  chiefs  of  division,  and  led  the  few  followers  that  at 
last  went  down  the  river  in  his  company.  Meantime  the  rumor 
was  prevalent  "  in  every  man's  mouth,"f  that  the  settlement  of 
the  Washita  lands,**  for  which  the  men  were  nominally  enlisted, 

*  American  SUte  Pap«n,  n.  472.  ,■/?,  v^ci;  f /an^c  ^ 

+  Colonel  Lyon,  in  Wilkinion,  ii.  appendix  IxTiil.  , , ..       • 

^  Davif,  ii.  39S. 

I  Davit  ii.  393.    Butler>i  Kentucky,  312.    American  State  Papert,  xx.  499,  fee. 

^  American  State  Paperi,  xx.  624.    Butler'i  Kentucky,  313.  a    " 

5  David  C.  Wallace.  Anericii  State  Papen,  xx.  636. 

**  See  aa  to  theie  lands  Lynch'*  eviuence.    American  State  Paperi,  xx.  599. 
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was  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  an  attack  on  Mexico,  if  not  some- 
thing  worse,  was  in  contemplation.*  That  something  was  looked 
for  beyond  a  conquest  of  the  Spanish  provinces  seemed  probable 
from  the  views  expressed  in  a  series  of  essays  called  the  "  Que- 
rist ; "  these  were  published  ii>  September  in  the  Ohio  Gazette, 
(Marietta)  were  written  by  Blennerhassett,  immediately  after  Burr's 
visit  to  his  island,  and  strongly  i:  imated  thait  wisdom  sailed  on 
the  western  people  to  lesfve  the  Union,  f  At  this  time  Colonel 
Joseph  Daviess  was  attorney  for  the  United  States  in  Kentucky, 
and  he,  together  with  others,}  felt  that  the  General  Government 
ought  to  be  informed  of  what  was  doing,  and  of  what  was  rumored ; 
Mr.  Jefferson,  accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  September  received 
intimations  of  what  wiis  going  forward,  but  as  nothing  definite 
could  be  charged  there  was  no  point  of  attark,  and  the  Execu' 
tive  and  his  friends  could  do  nothing  farther  than  wntch  and  wait.|| 
At  length,  late  in  October,  notice  of  the  builiing  of  boats  and  col- 
lection of  provisions  having  reached  him,  th«-'  President  ?ent  a  con- 
fidential ageni;§  into  the  wtst,  and  also  gave  orders  tc  the  Gov- 
ftrnors,  and  commamler!?  to  be  upon  their  guard.  Daviess,  mean- 
time, had  gathered  'a  C!^ass  of  testimony  implicating  Burr,  which  led 
him  to  take  the  step  of  bringing  the  subject,  in  November,  before 
the  United  States  District  Court,  mtddng  oath,  **  that  he  was  in- 
formed, and  did  verily  believe,  that  Aaron  Burr  for  several  months 
past  had  been,  and  now  is  engaged,  in  preparing  and  setting  on 
foot,  and  in  providing  and  preparing  the  means  for  a  military  ex- 
pedition and  enterprize  within  this  district,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
scending the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  therewith;  and  maiking  war 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain.''*  After  having  read  this 
affidavit,  the  attorney  added,  "I  have  mformation,  on  which 
I  can  rely,  that  all  the  western  territories  are  the  next  object  of  the 
scheme — and  finally,  all  the  region  of  the  Ohio,  is  calculated,  as 
falling  into  the  vortex  of  the  newly  proposed  revolution." 

Upon  this  affidavit  Daviess  asked  for  Burr's  arrest,  but  the  mo- 
tion was  overruled.  The  accused,  however,  who  saw  at  once  the 
most  politic  course,  came  into  court  and  demanded  an  investigation ^ 

*  Burnet'i  letters,  103.    Numerous  witnesses  at  Burr's  trial,  Richmond. 

t  American  State  Papers,  xx.  627.  638.  635.    625  and  036.    See  also  631,  633,  tic. 

^  See  the  statements  and  papers  in  Marshal),  ii.  386  to  413—434  to  433. 

I  American  State  Papers,  xx.  468. 

^  Mr.  j'ohn  Graham,  secretary  of  the  Orle«M  Territcrjr.    His  «videnM  ia  in  Amerieaii> 
9tate  Papers,  xx.  638,  be. 
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Governor  Tiffin  seizes  Burros  Boats. 
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which  could  not  be  had,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  Davis  Floyd  as  a  witness.  Thus  far  the  public 
generally  sympathized  Avith  Burr,  whose  manners  secured  all 
suffrages,  and  who  on  the  1st  of  December  was  able  to  write  to 
Henry  Clay,  his  attorney,  in  these  terms :  "  I  have  no  design,  nor 
have  I  taken  any  measure  to  promote  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
or  a  separation  of  any  one  or  more  States  from  the  residue.  I  have 
neither  published  a  line  on  this  subject,  nor  has  any  one  through 
my  agency  or  with  my  knowledge.  I  have  no  design  to  intermed- 
dle with  the  government,  or  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  United 
States,  nor  of  its  territories,  or  of  any  part  of  them.  I  h-'.ve  neither 
issued  nor  signed,  nor  promised  a  commission  to  any  person,  for 
any  purpose.  I  do  not  own  a  musket  nor  bayonet,  nor  any  single 
article  of  military  stores,  nor  does  any  person  for  me,  by  my  au- 
thority, or  my  knowledge.  My  views  have  been  explained  to, 
and  approved  by,  several  of  the  principal  officers  of  government, 
and,  I  believe,  are  well  understood  by  the  administration,  and  seen 
by  it  with  complacency ;  tJiey  are  such  as  every  man  of  honor  and 
every  good  dHzen  must  approve.  Considering  the  high  station  you 
now  fill  in  our  national  councils,  I  have  thought  these  explanations 
proper,  as  well  to  counteract  the  chimerical  tales,  which  malevo- 
lent persons  have  industriously  circulated,  as  to  satisfy  you  that 
jou  have  not  espoused  the  cause  of  a  man  in  any  way  unfriendly 
to  the  laws,  the  government  or  the  interests  of  his  country."* 

The  agent  from  government,  who  was  all  along  actively  engaged 
in  procuring  evidence  relative  to  Burr's  plans,  finding  abundant 
proof  of  his  Mexican  project,  and  learning  also  that  he  thought  the 
West  ought  to  separate  from  the  East,t  determined  in  December, 
to  take  measures  to  arrest  his  boats  and  provisions.  This  he 
effected  by  an  application  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  through  Gov- 
ernor Tiflfin.J  The  Legislature  authorized  the  Governor  to  take 
the  necessary  steps,  ||  and  before  the  14th  of  December,  ten  boats 
wiih  stores  were  arrested  on  the  Muskingum,  and  soon  after,  four 
jnort  were  seized  by  the  troops  at  Marietta.§  Blennerhassett, 
Tyler,  and  thirty  or  forty  men,  on  the  night  of  December  10th, 

*  Butler*!  KeniuvKjr,  313. 3!  •.    Psmi  JhfTen on>i  Meif  age,  American  State  Papen,  zi.  469. 
t  So  BlennerhaiMtt  told  him.    Amenciin  State  Papen,  xx.  631. 
t  American  State  Papers,  XX.  629. 

i  Journal  or  the  Senate,  p.  36.  i/^  ■'"•' 

§  See  Governor  Tiffin's  Letters.    Cist'r  Cincinnati  Miacellany,  i.  259.  260.    His  message 
-of  December  16th.  Journal  of  Sena'c^  36. 
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left  the  Island,  and  proceeded  down  the  river,* — barely  escaping 
an  arrest  by  General  Tupper,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Ohio.f 
On  the  16th,  this  party  united  with  that  of  Floyd  at  the  Falls  ;j 
and  on  the  26th,  the  whole,  together,  met  Burr  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland.  II  On  the  29th,  the  company  passed  Fort  Massac. § 
But  while  Daviess  and  Graham  were  laboring  to  put  a  stop  to 
Burr's  progress,  the  General  Government  had  received  information 
which  enabled  the  President  to  act  with  decision ;  this  was  the 
message  of  Wilkinson,1I  bearing  an  account  of  Burr's  letter  already 
quoted.  This  Message  was  sent  from  Natchitoches  upon  the  22d  of 
October,**  and  reached  the  seat  of  Government,  November  25th ; 
on  the  27th,  a  proclamation  was  issued,f  |  and  word  sent  westward 
to  arrest  all  concerned. {{  About  the  same  time,  (November  24th 
or  25th,}||||  Wilkinson,  who  had  done>  unauthorized,  upon  the  1st 
of  November,  §§  the  very  thing  he  bad  been  ordered  on  the  8th  to 
do, — namely,  to  make  an  accommodation  with  the  Spanish  com- 
mander on  the  Sabine,  HIT  and  fall  back  to  the  Mississippi,***  reach- 
ed New  Orleans,  and  prepared  to  resist  any  attack  thereon :  at  this 
city  he  arrested  Swartwout,  Peter  V.  Ogden»  who  was  discharged, 
however,  on  Habeas  Corpus,  and  Dr.  Erick  Bollman,^  who  had  also 
borne  messages  from  Burr  and  Dayton.tff 

>'    *  American  State  Papon,  xx.  600.  1396.    At  former  reftrence  date  ii  miHtated,  ihould 
be  "  Sunday,  7th."    See  other  depoiitioni,  pp.  609.  596,  fcc.,  (cc. 

f  American  State  Papen,  xx.  604.  606.  609.  623.  634. 

I  American  State  Papen,  xx.  624. 

I  American  State  Papen,  XX.  623.614.  Burr  went  down  the  Camberland,  December  23> 
American  State  Papen,  xx.  469. 

^  American  State  Papen,  XX.  473.  616. 

5  Given  in  Wilkinion,  ii.,  appandix  xcv.  '  ^  - 

**  Colonel  Smith,  in  Wilkinson  ii.,  appendix  xciv. 
,    ft  Given  in  Wilkinion,  ii.,  appendix  xcvi. 

^t  JeSerton,  in  American  State  Papen,  XX.  468. 
'     II  American  State  Papen,  xx.  469.  600. 

%%  Colonel  BnrliBg,.in  Wilkinion,  ii.,  appendix  xevii. 

n  Wilkinion  reached  Natchitochei,  September  24  j  he  at  once  requeited  the  Spaniib 
commander  to  re-croii  the  Sabine  and  lave  bloodihed ;  the  Spaniard  did  ai  re<}ueitad,. 
about  the  30th  of  September.  (American  State  Papen,  xx.  644.)  In  a  week  after,  Swart- 
wout arrived.  (American  State  Papera,  xx.  667.) 

***  Jeffenon,  in  American  State  Papen,  xx.  466. 

ftt  Wilkinion,  ii.  318.    American  State  Papen,  xx.  470. 
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What  Burr  may  have  lelt  or  intended  after  he  met  his  fugitive 
followers  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  river,  late  in  December, 
1806,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  went  on 
openly  and  boldly,  protesting  against  the  acts  of  Ohio,  and  avow- 
ing his  innocence.  If  he  had  relied  on  Wilkinson,  he  was  as  yet 
undeceived  with  regard  to  him.  On  the  4th  of  January  he  was  at 
Fort  Pickering,  Chickasaw  Bluffs;*  and  soon  after  at  Bayou 
Pierre.  From  this  point  he  wrote  to  the  authorities  below,  refer- 
ring to  the  rumors  respecting  him,  alledging  his  innocence,  and 
begging  them  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  civil  war.f  Word  had  just 
been  received  from  Jefferson,  however,  of  the  supposed  cci  ^vi- 
racy ;  the  militia  were  under  arms ;  and  the  acting  Governor  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  Cowles  Mead,  on  the  16th  of  January,  sent 
two  aids  to  meet  Colonel  Burr ;  one  of  these  was  George  Poindex- 
ter.  At  this  meeting,  an  interview  between  the  acting  Governor 
was  arranged,  which  took  place  on  the  17th :  at  which  time  Burr 
yielded  himself  to  the  civil  authority.  He  was  then  taken  to 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  legal  proceedings 
commenced.  Mr.  Poindexter  was  himself  Attorney-general,  and 
as  such  advised  that  Burr  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime  within  Mis- 
sissippi, and  wished  to  have  him  sent  to  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States :  the  presiding  Judge,  however,  summoned  a 
Grand  Jury,  which,  upon  the  evidence  before  them,  presented — 
not  Burr  for  treason — but  the  acting  Governor  for  calling  out  the 
militia !  That  evening.  Colonel  Burr,  fearing  an  arrest  by  officers 
sent  by  Wilkinson,  forfeited  his  bonds  and  disappeared. j;  A  pro- 
clamation being  issued  by  the  Governor  for  his  apprehension,  ||  he 
was  seized  on  the  Tombigbee  river  §  on  his  way  to  Florida,1f  and 
was  sent  at  once  to  Richmond,  where  he  arrived  March  26th. 
On  the  22d  of  May,  Burr's  examination  began  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  at  Richmond,  before.  Judge  Marshall ;  two 
bills  were  found  against  him,  one  for  treason  against  the  United 

•  American  SUte  Papers,  xx.  667,  610.       t  Ibid,  477,  478. 

i  Poindexter  in  American  State  Papers,  xx.  56S  to  570. — Wilkinson   in  do.  546.— 
Graham  in  do.  630  to  631. — IVIead  in  do.  478. 
1  American  Sute  Papers,  xx.  602.  %  Datis,  ii.  333.  1  Butler,  318. 
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States,  the  other  for  a  raisdcmpanor  in  organizing  an  enterprise 
against  Mexico,  while  at  .oe  with  the  United  States :  but  on 
both  these  charges  the  Ju.y  found  him  "  not  guilty,*"  "  upon  the 
principle  that  the  offence,  if  committed  anywhere,  was  committed 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  "f  The  Chief  Justice,  however, 
upon  the  latter  charge,  subsequently  ordered  his  commitment  for 
trial  within  the  proper  jurisdiction.^  This  commitmeni,  however, 
being  impliedly  upon  the  supposition  that  the  United  States 
wished,  under  the  circumstances,  to  proseoiitc  the  accused,  and 
the  Attorney  for  the  government  declining  to  do  so,||  no  further 
steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  supposf'd  culprit  to  justice,  and  the 
details  of  his  doings  and  plans  have  never  yet  been  made  known. 

Although  a  mystery  still  hangs  about  Burr's  plans,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discontinuance  of  the  suit  by  the  United  States,  we 
think  it  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  trial  at  Richmond  and 
Other  evidences— 1st,  that  Burr  went  into  the  West  in  1805  with 
the  feeling  that  his  day  at  the  East  was  over ;  in  New  York  he 
feared  even  a  prosecution  if  he  remained  there  :§ 

2nd,  that  his  plans,  until  late  in  that  year,  were  undefined ; 
speculations  of  various  kinds,  a  residence  in  Tennessee,  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Southwest,  were  under  consideration,  but  nothing 
was  determined : 

3d,  that  he  at  length  settled  upon  three  objects,  to  one  or 
the  other  of  which,  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  he  mea.  .  to 
devote  his  energies:  these  were — 

A  separation  of  the  West  from  the  East  under  himself  and  Wil- 
kinson : 

Should  this  be,  upon  further  examination,  deemed  impossible, 
then  an  invasion  of  Mexico  by  himself  and  Wilkinson,  with  or 
without  tlie  sanction  of  the  federal  government :  'ivjir  »»• 

And  in  case  of  disappointment  in  reference  to  Mexico,  then  the 
foundation  of  a  new  state  upon  the  Washita,  over  which  he  might 
preside  as  founder  and  patriarch.^ 

*  Davia,  ii.  386.    t  Judge  Manhmll*i  language,  American  State  Papen,  xz.  641. 

i  American  State  Papen,  xx.  646.    The  verdict!  were  of  September  lat  and  16th ;  the 

commitment  of  October  20th.  'In  the  opinion  given  on  this  lait  occaiion,  the  whole  aub- 

ject  and  evidence  is  reviewed  by  the  Chier  Justice.    (American  State  Papers,  n.  641  to 

646.) 
I  Burr's  Journal  in  Davis,  ii.  412.  '.  .i- ".•.>•.o-:■ 

^  Adairs' letter  in  Wilkinson,  ii.  Apdendii,  Ixxvii.         '■'  r,  V    ■ 

1  See  American  State  Pap«rs,  xx.  630,  where  Burr  speaks  to  Graham  or  the  Washita 

lands  and  "  a  separate  government." 
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That  the  Washita  scheme  was  not  a  mere  pretence,  we  think 
evident  from  the  fart  that  Burr  actually  paid  toward  the  purchase 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars  :*  that  it  was  not  the  only  object,  and 
tha*  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  if  it  could  be  effected,  was  among  his 
setlled  determinations,  bis  friends  all  acknowledged,!  but  said  this 
conquest  was  to  take  place  upon  the  supposition  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  and  in  no  other  case :  that  Burr  may  have  thought  the 
government  would  wink  at  his  proceedings,  is  very  possible  ;  and 
that  Wilkinson  either  meant  to  aid  him,  or  pretended  he  would,  in 
orde/  to  learn  his  plans,  is  certain  ;t  but  the  secrecy  of  his  move- 
ments, the  language  of  his  letter  to  Wilkinson  in  July,  1806,  and 
his  whole  character,  convince  us  that  he  would,  if  he  could,  have 
invaded  Mexico,  whether  the  United  States  were  at  war  or  peace 
with  Spain. § 

But  we  cannot  doubt  that,  going  beyond  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  he  was  disposed  to  seek  a  separation  of  that  Union 
itself.  During  his  visit  of  1805,  he  was  undoubtedly  made  fully 
acquainted  with  the  old  schemes  for  independence  entertained  in 
Kentucky,  and  was  led  to  question  the  real  attachment  of  the 
western  people  to  the  federal  government.  So  long  as  he  thought 
there  was  a  probability  of  disunion,  it  would  naturally  be  his  first 
object  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  republic  beyond  the 
mountains,  and  should  he  find  himself  deceived  as  to  the  extent  of 
disaffection  in  the  Great  Valley,  all  his  means  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  Mexico.  His  conversations  with  the  Morgans  at  Pitts- 
burgh ;§  the  views  of  the  "  Querist"  prepared  by  Blennerhasset 
under  Burr's  eye  ;11  and  the  declarations  of  Blennerhasset  to  Hen- 
derson and  Graham  ,*•  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubting  the  fact 
that  a  dissohition  of  the  United  States  had  been  contemplated  by 
the  ex  Vice-President,  although  we  think  there  is  as  littl"  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  had  been  abandoned  as  hopeless,  long  before  his 
arrest. 

With  regard  to  Wilkinson,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  decided 

*  Lynch'!  teitimony,  American  State  Papen ,  xz.  699. 

t  See  Davii,  ii.  chap.  zz.  ^.i;  -,  XV  •  ' 

^  Wilkinion'B  Memoin,  ii.  311. 312.  ^  ., 

I  See  Burr's  convenation  with  Graham,  American  State  Papers,  zz.  630. 

§  American  States  Papers,  zz.601.  603. 

5  American  State  Papers,  zx.  526.  627.  628.— Judge  Marshall  mji,  (American  State 
Papers,  xx.  644,)  "  that  the  object  of  these  writings  was  to  prepare  the  western  states  fbr 
a  dismemberment,  is  apparent  on  the  fkce  of  them." 

**  American  State  Papers,  zx.  626.  636.  631. 
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opinion  ;  Ihc  strongest  fact  in  itis  favor  u  that  hu  intormeil  the  gov- 
ernment of  Burr's  projects,  in  the  fall  of  180  >;•  the  strongest  fact 
against  hin>  is,  that  if  innocent,  he  was  able  to  outwit  and  entrap 
so  subtle  a  man  as  the  conspirator.  It  has  been  chiirgcd  against 
Wilkinson  that  he  altered  the  letter  sent  him  by  Burr,  and  then 
swore  that  the  copy  was  a  true  ropy  ;t  this  however  is  fully 
explained  by  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Duncan,  Wilkinson's  legal 
adviser  at  New  Oi  .eans,  b^  whom  indeed  the  omiasion  was  suf- 
fered designedly  to  remain,  in  opposition  to  the  General's  repeated 
and  strong  expression  of  his  wish  that  it  should  be  supplied.^ 
Another  charge  has  been  brought  against  Wilkinson  since  his 
death,  that  he  claimed  of  Mexico  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
stopping  Burr.  II  This  charge  sp'^ms  improbable,  and  it  seems 
equally  itjprobable  that  during  the  persecution  of  the  General  in 
1810,  no  knowledge  of  so  strange  an  act,  and  one  of  so  public  a 
nature,  sho'dd  have  been  reached  by  his  enemies.  As  it  was  not 
brought  forward  till  1836,  eleven  years  after  his  death,  no  oppor- 
tunity has  occurred  for  explaining  or  disproving  it,  but  it  ought 
not  tu  weigh  against  his  memory  until  further  evidence  is  offered 
in  its  support. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1807,  Governor  Hull,  of  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory, had  been  authorized  by  the  federal  government,  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  northwestern  Indians,  for  the  lands  upon  the 
eastern  side  c.  the  Peninsula,  and  for  those  west  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Reserve,  as  far  as  the  Auglaise.§  The  directions  then  given 
having  been  repeated  in  September,  a  council  was  held  at  Detroit, 
and  a  treaty  made  November  17th,1F  with  the  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
ways,  Wyandots  and  Pottawatamies,  by  which  the  country  from 
the  Maumee  to  Saginaw  bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Michigan,  was 
transferred,  with  certain  reservations,  to  the  United  States.** 

Congress  confirmed  the  old  French  claims  to  land  in  the  west, 
during  this  year.ft 

A  stockade  was  built  round  the  new  town  of  Detroit.JJ     '  ^ 

During  this  year  was  brought  to  a  close  the  movement  in  favor 

*  See  ante  p.  494.  f  Davis,  ii,  400.  '' 

i  See  hit  depoaition,  American  State  Papen ,  u.  060. — ^Wilkinion'i  Memoln,  ii.  332. 
I  Davii,  ii.  400  to  404.  ^  Amerirdn  SUte  Papen,  t.  748. 

f  The  treat/,  (American  State  Pa|ieri  v.  747)  reads  7th ;  Jeflenon'a  meiiage  (sane 
page)  and  the  treaty  of  Brownstowa^  (p.  757)  say  the  17th. 
**  American  State  Papers,  t.  7^7.  746. 
ft  Laumao,  16S.  f^  Ibid,  183. 
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1808.  Tfcumthe  at  Tij)pecano€.  tffl 

of  introducing  slavery  into  Indiana  territory.     It  began  with  the 
petition  of  four  men  in  the  Kaskaskia  region  in  1796.* 

In  1803,  it  was  again  brought  before  Congress,  iind  ri'p<)rt«'d 
against  by  Mr.  Randolph.!  I"  1804,  il  was  a  third  (im.  brought 
up,  and  the  following  resolution  offered  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives : 

Reiolved,  That  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinanea  of  1787.  which  pro- 
hibiled  slavery  within  the  said  Territory,  be  suapended,  In  a  quallAed 
manner,  for  ten  years,  so  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  slaves,  born 
within  the  United  Slates,  from  any  of  the  individual  States :  Provided, 
That  such  individual  State  does  not  permit  the  inportation  of  slaves 
from  foreign  couniries.  And  p.  ivided,  further.  That  the  descendants  of 
all  such  slaves  shall,  if  males,  be  free  at  (he  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
and,  if  females,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.^ 

In  1806,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  offering  this  resolution 
was  referred,  and  the  same  resolve  again  offered.  || 

In  1807,  the  subject  once  more  came  up  upon  a  representation 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Territory.  §  The  National  Representatives  were  again  asked  by 
their  committee  to  approve  the  8tep,f  but  in  the  Senate  a  different 
view  was  taken,  and  it  was  declared  inexpedient  to  suspend  the 
Ordinance.** 


-,,■■+1   '' 


1808. 


During  this  year  Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  still  continued  qui- 
etly to  extend  their  influence,  professing  no  other  end  than  a  re- 
formation of  the  Indians.  Before  the  month  of  Juneff  they  had 
removed  from  Greenville  to  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Upper  Wabash,  where  a  tract  of  land  had  been  granted 
them  by  the  Pottawatamies  and  Kickapoos.  In  July  the  Prophet 
sent  to  General  Harrison  a  messenger  begging  him  not  to  believe 
the  tales  told  by  his  enemies,  and   promising  a  visit :  in  August 

*  American  Bute  Paperi,  zri.  68— ante  p.  463.       f  Ibid,  160.        t  Ibid,  u.  387. 

|Ibid,ii.  4fi0.  §  Ibid,  zz.  467.  1 1bid,.  477.  ••  Ibid,  4Sd. 

ft  Dawaon,  106.  ' 
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accordingly,  he  spent  two  wi'ckfi  at  Vincenncs,  and  by  his  words 
and  prnniiscs  led  the  Governor  to  change  very  much  his  previous 
opinion,*  and  to  think  his  influence  might  bo  benefiv'iul  rather  thnn 
mischievous,  t 

On  the  25th  of  November,  Governor  Hull  met  at  Brownstown 
the  Chippeways,  Ottawas,  Pottawatamics,  Wyandots,  and  Shawa- 
ncse,  and  obtained  from  them  a  grant  of  a  strip  of  land  connect- 
ing the  Maumee  with  the  Western  Reserve,  and  another  strip  con- 
necting Lower  Sandusky  with  the  country  south  of  the  line  agreed 
upon  in  1795.     These  strips  were  to  be  used  for  roads. ^ 

A  hemp  mill  company  was  incorporated  for  Madison  county, 
Kentucky.  II 

1809. 


Through  this  year  again  we  find  Tecumthe  and  his  brother 
strengthening  themselves  both  openly  and  secretly.  Harrison, 
however,  had  been  once  more  led  to  suspect  their  ultimate  designs, 
and  was  preparing  to  meet  an  emergency  whenever  it  might  arise. 
The  probability  of  its  being  at  hand  was  very  greatly  increased  by 
the  news  received  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  of  hostile  move- 
ments there  among  the  savages.  In  reference  to  these  movements 
and  the  position  of  the  Shawanese  brothers,  Harrison  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  5th  of  July  as  follows : 

The  Shawaneie  prophet  and  about  40  roltowers  arrived  here  about  a 
week  ago.  He  deniea  moat  atrenuoualy  any  participation  in  the  late 
combination  to  attack  our  seltlementii,  which  he  saya  waa  entirely  con- 
fined  to  the  tribes  of  the  Miasinaippi  and  Illinois  rivers ;  and  he  claims 
the  merit  of  having  prevailed  upon  them  to  relinquish  their  intentions. 

I  must  confess  that  my  auspicionn  of  his  guilt  have  been  rather 
■trengthened  tiian  diminished  at  every  interview  I  have  had  with  hioi 
since  his  arrival.     Ho  acknowledges  that  he  rrcelved  An  invitation  to 

war  against  us,  from  the  British,  last  fall,  and  that  he  was  apprised  of 

■t 

*  Harrison  had  eallod  him  "  a  'ool,"  one  who  ipoke  "  the  woida  of  the  devil,"  and 
"  an  impoater." — (Dawson,  108.) 
f  Dawson,  107,  108.    Drake's  Tecumseh,  104  to  109.  .^   .,.,  ,.<*  <  , 

i  American  Slate  Papers,  t.  767.  |  Marshall,  ii.  4U.  .<-..:  ^fior'T-'M  > t 
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the  inteniioii  of  the  Sncs,  Foxes,  Sic.  early  in  llio  itpriitg,  und  warmly 
solicited  to  join  in  (heir  league.  Diil  he  rould  give  nu  latitractury 
explanation  of  his  neglecting  to  commiinieate  to  mo  circumatanees  an 
extremely  internating  to  u«,  and  towards  which,  I  haJ  a  few  months 
Hefore,  direeled  hia  atteniion,  and  received  a  aolenin  aaaurnnce  of  his 
cheerful  compliance  with  the  injunctiona  I  had  impreaaed  upon  him. 

The  reault  of  all  my  enquiriea  on  the  aubject,  '\»,  that  the  lute  combi- 
nation waa  produced  by  British  intrigue  and  influence,  in  anticipation  of 
war  between  them  and  the  United  Niatea.  It  was,  however,  premRlnre 
and  ill  judged  and  the  event  aufliciently  manifoats  u  great  decline  in 
their  influence,  or  in  the  talents  and  addieas,  with  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  manage  their  Indian  relations. 

The  warlike  and  well  armed  tribea  of  the  I'otawatamies,  Ottswas, 
Chippewas,  Delawares  and  Miamis,  I  believe  neither  had,  nor  would 
have  joined  in  the  combination ;  and  although  the  Kicknpoos,  whose 
warriora  are  bolter  than  those  of  any  other  tribe,  the  remnant  of  the 
Wyandot  excepted,  are  much  under  the  influi  iice  of  the  prophet.  I  am 
perauaJed  that  they  were  never  mado  acquainted  with  his  intentions,  if 
these  were  really  hostile  to  the  Uuited  States.* 

In  this  same  letter  the  Governor  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  Eustis,  gives  his  views  of  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  in 
which  portion  of  his  epistle  many  valuable  hints  are  given  in 
relation  to  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  in  case  of  a  war  with 
England. 

Ill  September,  October,  and  December,  the  Governor  of  Indiana 
succeede^l  in  e\cinguishing  the  claims  of  the  Delawares,  Potta- 
watamies,  Miamies,  Eel  river  Indians,  Weas,  and  Kickapoos,  to 
certain  lands  upon  the  Wabash  which  had  not  yet  been  purchased, 
and  which  were  believed  to  contain  copper  ore.f 

The  treaties  with  the  Delawares,  Pottawatamies,  Miamies,  and 
Kel  river  Indians,  were  made  at  Fort  Wayne ;  the  others  at  Vin-  ^ 
cennes;  they  weie  protested  against  by  Tecumthe  in  the  follow- 
ing year. , 

In  1809  the  western  part  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  long  known 
as  "the  Illinois,"  was  made  a  separate  Territory  with  the  name 
of  the  great  Indian  nation  which  had  once  lived  there.j: 

On  the  17th  of  February  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  the 
charter  of  the  Miami  University.     With  regard  to  this  institution 

*  Dowion,  130. 

t  American  State  Paper*,  t.  760,  to  763.    Dawaon,  130  to  137. 

I  BrowB'i  lUinoii,  373.^Land  Lawa,  693. 
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a  question  at  once  arose,  whether  it  should  be  within  Symmes' 
Purchase,  as  it  had  been  originally  intended  it  should  be,  and  as 
th°  charter  required ;  or  placed  upon  the  lands  with  which  it  was 
endowed,  —  which  lands  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  select  out 
of  the  Purchase,  as  has  been  already  related.*  The  Legislature 
decided  that  the  University  should  be  upon  the  lands  which  had 
been  f.ppropriated  to  its  support  in  the  township  of  Oxford,f  and 
tbero  accordingly  it  was  placed.  ,,, 
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'  During  this  year  the  hostile  intentions  of  Tecumthe  and  his  fol- 
lowers  toward  the  United  States,  were  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  exciting  causes  were — the  purchase  at  Fort  Wayne  in  1809, 
which  the  Shawanese  denounced  as  illegal  and  unjust ;  and  British 
influence.  And  here,  as  in  1790  to  1795,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  learn  what  really  was  the  amount  of  British  influence,  and 
whence  it  proceeded ;  whether  from  the  agents  merely,  or  from 
higher  authority.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  many  assertions  like 
the  following: — 

Fort  Wayne,  August  7, 1818. 
Since  writing  you  on  the  2Sth  ultimo,  about  one  hundred  men  of  the 
Saukies  have  returned  from  the  British  agent,  who  supplied  them  libe- 
rally with  every  thing  they  stood  in  want  of.  The  party  received  47 
rifles,  and  a  number  of  fusils,  with  plenty  of  powder  and  lead.  This  is 
sending  firebrands  into  the  Mississippi  country,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
draw  numbers  of  our  Indians  to  the  British  side,  in  the  hope  of  being 
f'-eated  with  the  same  liberality. 

JOHN  JOHNSON,  Indian  Agent. 

Vincennes,  ^fptember  17,  1811. 
states  that  almost  every  Indian  from  the  country  above  this 


had  been,  or  were  then  gone  to  Maiden,  on  a  visit  to  the  British  agent. 
We  shall  probably  gain  our  destined  point  at  the  moment  of  their  return. 
If  then  the  British  agents  are  really  endeavoring  to  instigate  tht  Indians 


•  Ante,  p.  488. 

t  Burnet'i  letters,  IM,  166.— American  Pioneer,  i.  369. 
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to  make  war  upon  us,  we  shall  be  in  their  neighborhood  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  impressions  which  have  been  made  against  us  are  most 
active  in  the  minds  of  the  savages. 

succeeded  in  getting  the  chiefs  together  at  Fort  Wayne, 

though  he  found  them  all  preparing  to  go  to  Maiden.  The  result  of  the 
council  discovered  that  the  whole  tribes  (including  the  Weas  and  Eel 
Rivers,  for  they  are  all  Miamies,)  were  about  equally  divided  in  favor  of 
the  Prophet,  and  the  United  States.  Lapousier  the  Wea  chief,  whom  I 
before  mentioned  to  you  as  being  seduced  by  the  Prophet,  was  repeated- 
ly asked  by what  land  it  was  that  he  was  determined  to  defend 

with  his  blood ;  whether  it  was  that  which  was  ceded  by  the  late  treaty 
or  not,  but  he  would  give  no  answer. 

reports  thai  all  the  Indians  of  the  Wabash  have  been,  or  now 

are,  an  a  visit  to  the  British  agents  at  Maiden.  He  had  never  known 
one-fourth  as  many  goods  given  to  the  Indians  as  they  are  now  distribu- 
ting. He  examined  the  share  of  one  man  (not  a  chief,)  and  found  that 
he  had  received  an  elegant  rifle,  26  pounds  of  powder,  60  pounds  of 
lead,  3  blankets,  3  trouds  of  cloth,  10  shirts  and  seveial  other  articles. 
He  says  every  Indian  in  furnished  with  a  gun  (either  rifle  or  fusil)  and 
an  abundance  of  ammunition.  A  trader  of  this  country  was  lately  in 
the  king's  stores  at  Maiden,  and  was  told  that  the  quantity  of  goods  for 
the  Indian  department,  which  had  been  sent  out  this  year,  exceeded  that 
of  common  years  by  20,000  pounds  sterling.  It  is  imposbibie  to  ascribe 
this  profusion  to  any  other  motive  than  that  of  instigating  the  Indians  to 
take  up  the  tomahawk.  It  cannot  be  to  secure  their  trade ;  for  all  the 
peltry  collected  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  in  one  year,  if  sold  in  the 
London  market,  would  not  pay  the  freight  of  the  goods  which  have 
been  given  to  the  Indians.* 

On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  Sir  James  Craig,  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  wrote  on  the  25th  of  November  1810  to  Mr.  Morier, 
the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  authorizing  him  to  inform  the 
United  States  Government  that  the  northern  savages  were  medi- 
tating hostilities ;  f  we  know  also  that  in  the  following  March  Sir 
James  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  in  relation  to  the  Indians,  and 
spoke  of  the  inforr  .ation  he  had  given  the  Americans,  and  that  his 
conduct  was  approved ;  I  we  have  farther  the  repeated  denial  by 
the  English  Minister  at  Washington  of  any  influence  having  been 
exerted  over  the  frontier  tribes  adverse  to  the  States,  by  the 
authority,  or  with  the  knowledge  of  the  English  Minisiiy  or  the 

*  Amcrictii  SUte  Papers,  t.  799.  801  to  SO^t.  <  "'  ' 
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Governor  of  Canada.*  These  things,  we  think,  must  lead  us  to 
acquit  the  ruleis  of  Great  Britain,  but  they  do  not  show  who,  nor 
how  high  in  authority  the  functionaries  were  who  tried,  as  Tecum- 
the told  Harrison,  to  set  the  red  men,  as  dogs,  upon  the  whites. f 
But  however  we  may  think  the  evil  influence  originated,  cer- 
tain it  is  thai  the  determination  was  taken  by  "  the  successor  of 
Pontiac,"  lO  unite  all  the  western  tribes  in  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  in  case  that  Power  would  not  give  up  the  lands  bought  at 
Fort  Wayne,  and  undertake  to  recognize  the  principle,  that  no 
purchases  should  be  thereafter  made  unless  from  a  Council  repre- 
senting all  the  tribes  united  as  one  nation.  By  various  acts  th^ 
feelings  of  Tecumthe  became  more  and  more  evident,  but  in 
August,  he  having  visited  Vincennes  to  see  the  Governor,  a  council 
was  held  at  which,  and  at  a  subsequent  interview,  the  real  position 
of  afiairs  was  clearly  ascertained — of  that  council  we  give  the 
account  contained  in  Mr.  Drake's  life  of  the  Great  Chieftain. 


Governor  Harrison  had  made  arrangements  for  holding  the  council  oii 
the  portico  of  his  own  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up  with  seats  for 
the  occasion.  Here,  on  the  morning  cf  the  fifteenth,  he  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  chief,  being  attended  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
J  some  officers  of  the  army,  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men,  from  Fort  Knox, 
and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  At  the  appointed  hour  Tecumseh,  sup- 
ported by  forty  of  his  principal  warriors,  made  hit  appearance,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  followers  being  encamped  in  the  village  and  its  environs. 
When  the  chief  had  approached  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the 
house,  he  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  awaiting  some  advances  from  the 
governor.  An  interpieter  was  sent  requesting  him  and  his  followers  to 
take  seats  on  the  poriico.  To  this  Tecumseh  objected — he  did  not 
tliink  the  place  a  suitable  one  for  holding  the  conference,  but  preferred 
that  it  should  take  place  in  a  grove  of  trees — to  which  he  pointed — 
standing  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  The  governor  said  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  grove,  except  that  there  were  no  seats  in  in  it  for 
their  accommodation.  Tecumseh  replied,  that  constituted  no  objection 
to  the  grove,  the  earth  being  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  Indians,  who 
loved  to  repose  upon  the  bosom  of  their  mother.  The  governor  yielded 
the  point,  and  the  benches  and  chairs  having  been  removed  to  the  spot, 
the  conference  was  begun,  the  Indians  being  seated  on  the  grass. 
;  Tecumseh  opened  the  meeting  by  stating,  at  length,  his  objections  to 
i  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  made  by  Governor  Harrison  in  the  previous 
year ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  boldly  avowed  the  principle  of 
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his  parly  in  be,  that  of  resistance  to  every  cession  of  land,  unless  made 
by  all  the  tribes,  who,  he  contended,  formed  but  one  nation.  He  ad- 
milled  that  he  had  threatened  to  kill  the  chiefs  who  signed  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Wayne ;  and  thi<t  it  was  his  fixed  determination  not  to  permit  the 
village  chiefs,  in  future,  to  manage  their  affairs,  but  to  place  the  power 
w:  :<  which  they  had  been  heretofore  invested,  in  the  hands  of  the  war 
chiefs.  The  Americans,  he  said,  had  driven  the  Indians  from  the  sea 
coast,  and  would  scon  push  them  into  the  lakes  ;  and,  while  he  disclaim- 
ed all  intention  of  making  war  upon  the  United  States,  he  declared  it  to 
be  bin  unalterable  resolution  to  tuke  a  stand,  and  resolutely  oppose  the 
further  intrusion  of  the  whites  upon  the  Indian  lands.  He  concluded, 
by  making  a  brief  but  impassioned  recital  of  ihe  various  wrongs  and 
aggressions  inflicted  by  the  white  men  upon  the  Indians,  frc-in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war  down  tn  the  period  of  that  council; 
all  of  which  was  calculated  to  arouse  and  inflame  the  minds  of  such  of 
his  followers  as  were  present. 

To  him  the  Governor  replied,  and  having  taken  his  seat,  the  interpre- 
ter commenced  explaining  the  speech  to  Tccumseh,  who,  after  listening 
to  a  portion  of  it,  sprung  to  his  feet  and  began  to  speak  with  great  ve^ 
hemence  of  manner. 

The  governor  was  surprised  at  his  violent  gestures,  but  as  he  did  not 
understand  him,  thought  he  was  making  some  explanation,  and  suffered 
his  attention  to  be  drawn  towards  Winnemac,  a  friendly  Indian  lying  on 
the  grass  before  him,  who  was  renewing  the  ,<riming  of  his  pistol,  which 
he  had  kept  concealed  from  the  other  Indians,  but  in  full  view  of  the 
governor.  His  attention,  however,  was  again  directed  towards  Tecum- 
seh,  by  hearing  General  Gibson,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Shawanoe  language,  say  to  Lieutenant  Jennings,  '•  those  fellows 
intend  mischief;  you  had  better  bring  up  the  guard."  Ai  that  moment, 
the  followers  of  Tecumseh  seized  their  tomahawks  and  war  clubs,  and 
sprung  upon  their  feet,  their  eyes  turned  upon  the  governor.  As  soon 
as  he  could  disengage  himself  from  the  arm  chair  in  which  he  sat,  he 
rose,  drew  a  small  sword  which  he  had  by  his  side,  and  stood  on  the 
defensive.  Captain  G.  R.  Floyd,  of  the  army,  who  stood  near  him, 
drew  a  dirk,  and  the  chief  Winnemac  cocked  his  pistol.  The  citizens 
present  were  more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but  were  unarmed;  some 
of  them  procured  clubs  and  brick-bats,  and  ulso  stood  on  the  defensive. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Winans,  of  the  Methodist  church,  ran  to  the  governor^'s 
house,  got  a  gun,  and  posted  himself  at  the  door  to  defend  the  family. 
During  this  singular  scene,  no  one  spoke,  until  the  guard  came  running 
up,  and  appearing  to  be  in  the  act  of  firing,  the  governor  ordered  them 
not  to  do  so.  He  then  demanded  of  the  interpreter,  an  explanation  of 
what  bad  happened,  who  replied  that  Tecumseh  had  interrupted  him. 
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declaring  that  all  the  governor  had  said  was  false ;  and  that  he  and  the 
Seventeen  Fires  had  cheated  and  imposed  on  the  Indians.* 
'  The  governor  then  told  Tecumseh  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  that  he 
would  hold  no  further  communication  with  him  ;  that  as  he  had  come  to 
Vincennes  under  the  protection  of  a  rouneil-fire,  he  might  return  in 
safety,  bnt  that  he  mutt  immediately  leave  the  village.  Here  the  coua- 
cil  terminated.t        J  »<"  a>m%>f  f 

The  now  undoubted  purposes  of  the  Brothers  being  of  a  char- 
acter necessarily  leading  to  war,  Governor  Harrison  proceeded  to 
strengthen  himself  for  the  contest  by  preparing  the  militia,  and 
posting  the  regular  troops  that  were  with  him,  under  Captains 
Posey  and  Cross  at  Vincennes.  | 
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-  During  the  first  half  of  this  year,  while  the  difficulties  with  Eng- 
land made  a  war  with  her  every  day  more  probable,  nothing  took 
place  to  render  a  contest  with  the  Indians  any  the  less  certain.  In 
June  Harrison  sent  to  the  Shawanese  leaders  a  message  bidding 
them  beware  of  hostilities.  ||  To  this  Tecumthe  gave  a  brief  re- 
ply, promising  the  Governor  a  visit.  This  visit  he  paid  in  July, 
accompanied  by  three  hundred  followers: — but  as  the  Americans 
were  prepared  and  determined,  nothing  resulted  firom  the  meeting; 
and  the  Chief  proceeded  to  the  South,  as  it  was  believed,  to  enlist 
the  Creeks  in  his  cause. § 

ji  Hanison,  mean  vhile,  had  taken  steps  to  increase  his  regular 
troops,f  and  had  received  the  promise  of  strong  reinforcements, 
with  orders,  however,  to  be  very  backward  in  employing  them** 
unless  in  case  of  absolute  need.  Under  these  circumstances  his 
plan  as  given  to  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  1st  of  August  was 
to  again  warn  the  Indians  to  obey  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  but  »t 


Dawion**  Hiatorical  Narrative. 
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the  same  time  to  prepare  to  break  up  the  Prophet's  establishment^ 
if  necessary.*  i 

Messages  were  sent  out  as  proposed,  and  deputations  from  the 
natives  followed, f  promising  peace  and  compliance,  but  the  Gov- 
ernor, having  received  his  reinforcements,  commenced  his  pro- 
posed progress.  On  the  5th  of  October  he  was  on  the  Wabash  y 
sixty  or  sixty-five  miles  above  Vincennes,  at  which  point  he  built  ^^ 
"Fort  Harrison.''^  Here  one  of  his  sentinels  was  fired  upon, 
and  news  were  received  from  the  friendly  Delawares  which  made 
the  hostile  purposes  of  the  Prophet  plain.  |j  The  Governor  then 
determined  to  move  directly  upon  Tippecanoe,  still  offering  peace, 
however.  Upon  the  31st  of  October  he  was  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Vermillion  river,  where  he  built  a  block  house  for  the  protec* 
tion  of  his  boats,  and  a  place  of  deposite  for  his  heavy  baggage ;  § 
from  that  point  he  advanced  without  interruption  into  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Prophet's  town,  where  he  was  met  by  ambas- 
sadors ;  he  told  them  he  had  no  hostile  intentions  in  case  the  In- 
dians were  true  to  existing  treaties,  and  made  preparations  to 
encamp. 

In  a  few  moments  the  man  who  had  been  with  me  before  made  fill 
appearance.  I  informed  him  that  my  object  for  the  present  was  to  pro- 
cure a  good  piece  of  ground  to  encamp  on,  where  we  could  get  wood 
and  water;  he  informed  me  that  there  was  a  creek  to  the  northwest 
which  he  thought  would  suit  our  purpose.  I  immediately  despatched 
two  officers  to  examine  it,  and  they  reported  that  the  situation  was  ex- 
cellent.. I  then  took  leave  of  the  chief,  and  a  mutual  promije  was  again 
made  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  until  we  could  have  an  interview  on 
the  following  day.  I  found  the  ground  destined  for  the  encampment 
not  altogether  such  as  I  oonid  wish  it — H  was  indeed  admirably  calcula- 
ted for  the  encampment  of  regular  troops,  that  were  opposed  to  regu- 
lars, but  it  aflbrded  great  facility  to  the  approach  of  savages.  It  was  a 
piece  of  dry  oak  land,  rising  aboAt  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  a  marshy 
prairie  in  front  (towards  the  Indian  town)  and  nearly  twice  that  height 
above  a  similar  prairie  in  the  rear,  through  which  and  near  to  this  bank 
ran  a  small  stream  clothed  with  willows,  and  brushwood.  Towards 
the  left  flank  this  bench  of  high  land  widened  considerably,  but  became 
gradtially  narrower  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  at  the  distance  of  one 

*  Dftwiion,  193.  f  Dawion,  196. 

i  Dawiion,  iS7.— Dawson  nyt  65  milei  iirom  Vioceonet  {  Peridu  in  hii  Hictoiy  of  the 
War  of  1812  (p.  94)  nyu  60  miles. 
I  Daw«»n,  197,  198, 199.  ...  r..ov» 

§  Dawson,  808.— Official  aocoant,  Anwrieaa  Slata  Papers,  t.  TW.  '''^  UfgW 
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hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  right  flank,  terminated  in  an  abrupt 
point.  The  two  columnc  of  infantry  occupied  the  front  and  rear  of  thia 
ground  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fiily  yardj  from  each 
other  on  the  left,  am*  something  more  thak  half  that  distance  on  the 
right  iiank — these  flanks  wete  filled  uo.  the  first  by  two  companies  of 
mounted  liflemen  amounting  to  about  one  Hundred  and  twenty  men, 
under  the  command  of  M8jo^General  Wells,  of  the  Kentucky  militia, 
whc  served  or  a  major ;  the  other  by  Spencer's  company  of  mounted 
riflemen,  v  *iich  amounted  to  eighty  men.  '''he  front  line  was  composed 
of  one  battalion  of  United  States*  infantry  under  the  command  of  Major 
Floyd,  flanked  on  the  right  by  two  companies  of  militia,  and  on  the  left 
by  one  company.  The  rear  line  was  composed  ot  a  battalion  of  United 
Stales'  troopd  under  the  command  of  Captam  Raen,  aeting  as  major,  and 
four  companies  of  militia  infantry  under  Lientenant-Colonel  Decker. 
The  regular  troops  of  this  line  joined  the  mounted  riflemen  under  Gene- 
ral Wells  on  the  left  flank,  and  Colonel  Decker's  battalion  formed  an 
angle  with  Spencer's  company  oj»-the  left.  if 

Two  troops  of  Dragoons,  amounting  to  in  the  aggregate  about  sixty 
men,  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  left  flank,  and  Captain  Parke's 
troop,  which  was  larger  than  the  other  two,  in  the  rear  of  the  front 
line.  Our  order  of  encampment  varied  little  from  that  above  described, 
excepting  when  some  peculiarity  of  the  ground  made  it  necessary.  For 
a  night  attack  the  order  of  encampment  was  the  order  of  battle,  and 
each  man  slept  immediately  opposite  to  his  post  in  the  line.  In  the  for- 
mation of  my  troops  I  used  a  single  rank,  or  what  is  called  Indian  file— 
because  in  Indian  warfare,  where  ijbere  is  no  shosk  to  resist,  one  rauk  is 
nearly  as  good  as  two,  and  in  that  kind  of  warfare  the  extension  of  line 
is  of  the  first  importance.  Raw  troops  also  manoeuvre  with  much  more 
facility  in  single  than  in  double  ranks.  !(  was  my  constant  custom  to 
assemble  all  the  field  oflicers  at  my  tent  every  evening  by  signal,  to  give 
them  the  watchword  and  their  instructions  for  the  night — those  given  for 
the  night  of  the  0th  were,  that  each  corps  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
fxierior  line  of  the  encampment,  should  hold  its  own  ground  until  le- 
lieved.  The  dragoons  were  directed  to  parade  dismounted  in  case  of  a 
night  attack,  with  thsir  pistols  in  their  bells,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  de 
reserve.  The  camp  was  defended  by  two  captains'  guards,  consisting 
each  of  four  non-commissioned  officers  and  forty-two  privates ;  and  two 
suballerns'  guards  of  twenty  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
The  whole  under  the  command  of  a  field  officer  of  the  day.  The  troops 
were  regularly  called  up  an  hour  before  day,  and  made  to  continue  under 
arms  until  it  was  quite  light.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  I  had  risen 
at  a  quarter  after  four  o'clock,  and  the  signal  for  calling  out  ^he  men 
would  have  been  given  in  two  minutes,  when  the  attack  commenced.  It 
begin  on  our  left  flank — but  a  single  gun  was  fired  by  the  sentinels  ov 
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by  the  guard  in  that  directien,  which  made  not  the  least  resistance,  bat 
abandoned  their  officer  and  fled  into  camp,  and  the  first  notice  which 
the  troops  of  that  flank  had  of  the  danger,  was  from  the  yells  of  the 
savages  within  a  short  distance  of  the  line — but  even  under  those  cir* 
cum:<laRces  the  men  were  not  wanting  to  themselves  or  to  the  occasion. 
Such  of  them  ae  were  awake,  or  were  earily  awakened,  seized  their 
arms  and  took  their  stations;  others  which  were  more  tardy,  had  to 
contend  with  the  enemy  in  the  doors  of  their  tents.  The  storm  first 
fell  upon  Captain  Baiton^s  company  of  the  4th  United  States'  regiment, 
and  Captain  Geiger's  company  of  mounted  riflr  icn,  which  formed  the 
left  angle  of  the  rear  line.  The  fire  upon  these  was  exceedingly  severe, 
and  they  sufliered  considerably  before  relief  could  be  brought  to  them. 
Some  few  Indians  passed  into  the  encampment  near  the  angle,  and  one 
or  two  penetrated  to  some  distance  before  they  were  killed.  I  believe 
all  the  other  companies  were  under  arms  and  tolerably  formed  before 
they  were  fired  on.  The  morning  was  dark  and  cloudy  ;  our  fires  af- 
forded a  partial  light,  which  if  it  gave  us  some  opportunity  of  taking 
our  positions,  was  still  more  advantageous  to  the  enemy,  affording  them 
tl.a  means  of  taking  a  surer  aim ;  they  were  therefore  extinguished  as 
soon  88  possible.  Under  all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the 
troops  (19-20thsof  whom  had  never  been  in  action  before)  behaved  in 
a  manner  that  can  never  be  too  much  applauded.  They  took  their  places 
without  noise  and  with  less  confusion  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  veterans  placed  in  a  similar  situation.  As  soon  as  I  could  mount 
my  horse,  I  rode  to  the  angle  that  was  attacked — I  found  that  Barton's 
company  had  sufi'ered  severely  and  the  left  of  Geiger's  entirely  broken. 
I  immediately  ordered  Cook's  company  and  the  late  Capt.  Wentworth's, 
under  Lieut.  Peiers,  to  be  brought  up  from  the  centre  of  the  rear  line, 
where  the  groand  was  much  more  defensible,  and  formed  across  the 
angle  tn  support  of  Barton's  and  Geiger's.  My  attention  was  then 
engaged  by  a  heavy  firing  upon  the  left  of  the  front  line,  where  were 
stationed  the  small  company  of  United  States'  riflemen  (then  however 
armed  with  muskets)  and  the  companies  of  Baen,  Snelling,  and  Pres- 
oott  of  the  4th  regiment.  I  found  Major  Daviess  forming  the  dragoons 
in  the  rear  of  those  companies,  and  understanding  that  the  iu-aviest  part 
«r  the  enemy's  fire  proceeded  from  some  trees  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
paces  in  front  of  those  companies,  I  directed  the  major  to  dislodge  then 
with  a  part  of  the  dragoons.  Unfortunately  the  major's  gallantry  deter^ 
mined  htm  to  execute  the  order  with  a  smaller  force  than  was  sufficient, 
which  enabled  the  enemy  to  avoid  him  in  front  and  attack  his  flanks. 
The  major  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  party  driven  back.  The 
Indians  were  however  immediately  and  gallantly  dislodged  from  their 
advantageous  position,  by  Captain  Snelling  at  the  head  of  his  company. 
In  Ute..  c^MfSj^  ((f,»  few  mjnutes  afijgr.tbe  coaupencemeyat  gj'  j^e  at^apk, 
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the  fire  extended  along  the  left  flank,  the  whole  of  the  front,  the  right 
flunk,  and  part  of  the  rear  line.  Upon  Spencer's  mounted  riflemen, 
■nd  the  right  of  Warwick's  company,  which  was  posted  on  the  right  of 
the  rear  line,  it  was  excessively  severe:  Captain  Spencer,  and  his  first 
and  second  lieutenants,  were  killed,  and  Captuin  Warwick  was  mortally 
wounded — those  ompanies  however  still  bravely  maintained  their  posts, 
but  Spencer  had  sufTered  so  jeverely,  nnd  having  originally  too  much 
groiiml  to  occupy,  I  reinforced  them  wi.h  Robh's  company  of  riflemen, 
whidih  had  been  driven,  or  by  mistake  ordered  from  iheir  position  on  th^ 
left  flank,  towards  the  centre  of  <he  camp,  and  filled  the  vacancy  that 
had  been  occupied  by  Kob^  with  Pre.  ott'c  company  of  the  4th  United 
States'  regiment.  My  gn  •  'yer  ^ ;  to  beep  the  lines  entire,  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  breakv  '.nVy  vfj  camp  until  daylight.  Which  should 
enable  me  to  make  a  gener»::  mv'  <  :ual  charge.  With  this  view,  1 
had  ireinforced  every  part  of  th,,  /.ue  U.**  'lad  sufiered  much;  and  as 
soon  as  the  approach  of  morning  discovei  ^  \self,  1  withdrew  from  the 
front  line,  Snelling's,  Posey's,  (under  Lieutenant  Albright,)  and  Scott's, 
and  from  the  rear  line,  Wilson's  companies,  and  drew  them  up  upon  the 
left  fliink,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  ordered  Cook'i,  and  Baen's  companies, 
the  former  from  the  rear,  and  the  latter  from  the  front  Hue,  to  reinforce 
the  ri|{ht  llank ;  fceseeing  that  at  these  points  the  enemy  would  make 
their  last  efforts.  Major  Wells,  who  commanded  on  the  left  flank,  not 
knowing  loy  intentions  precisely,  had  taken  the  command  of  these  com- 
panies, had  charged  the  enemy  before  I  had  formed  the  body  of  dragoons 
with  whiol?  I  meant  to  support  the  infantry ;  a  s!<nall  detachment  of  these 
were,  however,  ready,  and  proved  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
.The  Iitdims  were  driven  by  the  infantry,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  the  dngoons  pursued  and  forced  them  into  a  marsh,  where  they 
could  not  be  followed.  Captain  Cook,  and  Lieatenant  Larebee  had, 
agreeably  to  my  order,  marehed  their  companies  to  the  right  flank,  bad 
formed  them  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  being  then  joined  by  the 
riflemen  oil'  that  flank,  had  charged  the  Indians,  killed  a  number,  and 
put  the  reat  to  a  precipitate  flight.  A  favorable  opportunity  was  here 
oflTered..  to  pursue  the  enemy  with  dragoons,  but  being  engaged  at  thai 
time  on  the  other  flank,  I  did  not  observe  it,  until  it  was  too  late. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  given  you  the  particnlara  of  an  action,  which  was 
certainly  maintained  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  perseverance,  by 
both  parties.  The  Indians,  manifested  it  ferocity  uncommon,  even  ivith 
theni~-4o  their  savage  fury  our  troops  opposed  that  cool,  and  deliberate 
valor,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Christian  soldier.* 

I, ,  The  Americans  in  this  battle  had  not  more  than  700  efficient 
jnen, — non'-pommissioned  officers  and  privates ;  f  the  Indians  are 

*  '*  American  8tat«  Paper*,  t.  777.  t  Hairiaon  in  American  State  Papera,  t.  778. 
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believed  to  have  had  800  to  1000  warriors.*  The  loss  of  the 
American  army  was  37  kiH^u  on  the  field,  25  mortally  wounded, 
and  126  wounded,!  that  of  the  Indians  about  40  killed  on  the 
spot,  the  number  of  wounded  being  unknown.^ 

Governor  Karrison,  although  very  generally  popular,  had  ene- 
mies, and  after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  they  dencunceil  him,  1st 
for  suffering  the  Indians  to  point  out  hit  camping  ground  ;  2d,  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  surprised  by  his  enemy;  and  3d,  because 
he  sacrificed  either  Daviess  or  Owen,  (accounts  differed)  by  plac- 
ing one  or  the  other  on  a  favorite  white  horse  of  his  own,  which 
caused  the  savages  to  make  the  rider  an  especial  mark.  To  these 
charges  elaborate  replies  have  been  made;||  we  cannot  do  more 
than  say,  to  the  1st,  that  although  as  Harrison  relates,  the  Indians 
pointed  out  the  creek  upon  which  was  the  site  of  his  encampment, 
his  own  officers  found,  examined,  and  approved  that  particular 
site,  and  other  military  men  have  since  approved  their  selection :  § 
to  the  2d  the  only  reply  needed  is,  that  the  facts  were  just  as  sta- 
ted in  the  despatch  we  have  quoted  ;f  and  to  the  3d,  that  Daviess 
was  killed  on  foot,  and  Owen  on  a  horse  not  General  Harrison's: 
the  last  story  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  Taylor,  a  fellow  aid 
of  Owen,  was  mounted  on  a  horse  of  the  Governor's;  but  Taylor 
was  not  killed,  though  the  horse  he  rode  was.** 

The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought  upon  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  upon  the  4th  of  the  following  month  Harrison  writes  that 
the  frontiers  never  enjoyed  more  perfect  repose ;  ft  though  it  seems 
to  be  clear  that  the  disposition  to  do  mischief  was  by  no  means 
extinguished  among  the  savages.  :^| 

During  this  year  two  events  took  place,  beside  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  which  make  it  especially  noticeable  in  the  history  of 
the  West ;  the  one  was,  the  building  of  the  steamer  New  Orleans, 
the  first  boat  built  beyond  the  Alleghanies ;  the  other  was  the 
series  of  Earthquakes  which  destroyed  New  Madrid,  and  affected 


*  Dawson,  316. — Drake's  Tecumseh,  152.  Harrison  estimated  the  savages  at  600  at 
lea«t. — American  State  Papers,  t.  778. 

t  American  State  Papers,  v.  779.  i  Dawson,  216, 

H  See  especially  Dawson,  304  to  360.  §  Taylor  in  Dtwson,  208, 236.— McAfee. 

1  Todd  and  Dralie,  34  to  36.— Dawson,  212,  220,  &c  ,  2i6,  ttc. 

**  Harrison  in  Todd  and  Drake  37.  ft  Americin  State  Papers,  t.  779. 

^t  Dawson,  258  to  368.— Marshall,  ii.  480,  &c.— Jshn  Johnston  of  Piqua  thinks  the 
Indiana  might  have  been  attached  to  the  Americans.— (Cist's  Miscellany,  ii.  398.) 
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the  whole  valley. — Of  the  letter  event  we  give   the    following 
de'frrintinn  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hihlreth :  * 

The  centre  of  iu-  violence  was  thought  to  be  near  the  Little  Prairie, 
twenly-iive  or  ihiity  miles  below  New  Madrid:  the  vibrationa  from 
which  were  felt  all  over  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  at  high  up  a*  Pitta- 
burgh.  The  first  shock  ivaa  felt  in  the  night  of  the  Idth  of  December, 
1811,  and  was  repeated  at  intervals,  with  decreasing  violence,  into 
February  following.  New  Madrid,  having  suffered  more  than  any  other 
town  on  the  Mississippi  from  its  efTocts,  wtis  considered  ad  situated  near 
the  focus  from  whence  the  undulations  proceeded. 

From  an  eye-witness,  who  was  then  about  forty  miles  below  that 
town,  in  a  flat  boat,  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans  with  a  load  of  produce, 
and  who  narrated  the  scene  to  me,  the  agitation  which  convulsed  the 
earth  and  tne  waters  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  filled  every  living  crea- 
ture with  horror.  The  first  shock  look  place  in  the  night,  while  the  boat 
was  lying  at  the  shore  in  company  with  several  others.  At  this  period 
there  wac  danger  apprehended  from  the  southern  Indians,  it  being  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  for  safety  several  boats  kept  in  com- 
pany, for  mutual  defence  in  case  of  an  attack.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  there  was  a  terrible  shock  and  jarring  of  the  boats,  so  that  the 
crews  were  all  awakoned  and  hurried  on  deck  with  their  weapons  of 
defence  in  their  hands,  thinking  the  Indians  were  rushing  on  board, 
The  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  various  other  aquatic  birds,  whose  num- 
berless flocks  were  quietly  restirj  in  the  eddies  of  the  river,  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  tumul*  and  with  loud  screams  expressed  their 
alarm  in  accents  of  terror.  The  noise  and  commotion  soon  became 
hushed,  and  nothing  could  be  discovered  to  excite  apprehension,  so  that 
the  boatmen  concluded  that  the  shock  was  occasioned  by  the  falling  in 
of  a  large  mass  of  the  bank  of  the  river  near  them.  As  soon  as  it  was 
light  enough  to  dirtinguish  objects,  the  crews  were  all  up  making  ready 
to  depart.  Directly  a  loud  roaring  and  hissing  was  heard,  like  the  escape 
of  steam  from  a  boiler,  accompanied  by  the  most  violent  agitation  of  the 
shores  and  tremendous  boiling  np  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  in 
huge  swells,  rolling  the  waters  below  back  on  the  descending  stream, 
and  tossing  the  boats  about  so  violently  that  the  men  with  difhculty 
could  keep  on  their  feet.  The  sandbars  ar.d  points  of  the  islands  gave 
way,  swallowed  up  in  the  tumultuous  bosom  of  the  river:  carrying 
down  with  them  the  cottonwood  trees,  cracking  and  crashing,  tossing 
their  arms  to  and  fro,  as  if  sensible  of  their  danger,  while  they  disap- 
peared beneath  the  flood.     The  water  of  the  river,  which'the  day  before 

*  In  Carcy'8  Museum  Tor  April  17S9,  p.  .163,  in  an  account  of  the  Great  Earthquake 
of  1727. — On  thoae  of  1811,  iee  also  Senator  Linn'a  letter  in  Wetmore'i  Minouri  Gaiet- 
teer,  (St.  Louis,  1837,)  134  to  143. — Drake's  Picture  of  Cincinnati.— Flint's  Recollections. 
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was  tolerably  clear,  being  rather  low,  changed  to  a  reddish  hue,  and 
became  thick  with  mud  thrown  up  from  its  bottom ;  while  the  surface, 
lashed  violently  by  the  agitation  of  the  earth  beneath,  was  covered  with 
foam,  which,  gathering  into  masses  the  sice  of  a  barrel,  floated  along 
on  the  trembling  surface.  The  earth  on  the  shores  opened  in  wide 
fiiiures,  and  closing  again,  threw  the  water,  sand  and  mud,  in  huge  jets, 
higher  than  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  atmosphere  was  filled  with  a 
thick  vapor  or  gas,  to  which  the  light  imparted  a  purple  tinge,  altoge- 
ther different  in  appearance  from  the  autumnal  haze  of  Indian  summer, 
or  that  of  smnke.  From  the  temporary  check  to  the  current,  by  the 
heaving  up  of  the  bottom,  the  sinking  of  the  banks  and  sandbars  into 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  river  rose  in  a  few  minutes  five  or  six  feet ; 
and,  impatient  of  the  restraint,  again  rushed  forwp.rd  wiih  redoubled 
impf>tuosity,  hurrying  along  the  boats,  now  set  loose  by  the  horror- 
struck  boatmen,  as  in  less  danger  on  the  water  than  at  the  shore,  where 
the  banks  threatened  every  moment  to  destroy  them  by  the  falling  earth, 
or  carry  them  down  in  the  vortices  of  the  sinking  masses.  Many  boats 
were  overwhelmed  in  this  manner,  and  their  crews  perished  with  them. 
It  required  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  men  to  keep  the  boat,  of  which 
my  informant  was  the  owner,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  as  far  from  the 
shores,  sandbars  and  islands,  as  they  could.  Numerous  boats  were 
wrecked  on  the  snags  and  old  trees  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  they  had  quietly  rested  for  ages,  while  others  were 
sunk  or  stranded  on  the  sandbars  and  Islands.  At  New  Madrid  several 
boats  were  carried  by  the  reflux  of  the  current  into  a  small  stream  that 
puts  into  the  river  just  above  the  town,  and  left  on  the  ground  by  the 
returning  water  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Mississippi.  A  man 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  company  boats  was  left  for  several  hours  on 
the  upright  trunk  of  an  old  snag  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  against 
which  his  boat  was  wrecked  and  sunk.  It  stood  with  the  roots  a  few 
feet  above  the  water,  and  to  these  he  contrived  to  attach  himself,  while 
every  fresh  shock  threw  the  agitated  waves  against  him,  and  kept 
gradually  settling  the  tree  deeper  into  the  luud  at  the  bottom,  bringing 
him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  deep  muddy  waters,  which,  to  his  terrified 
imagination,  seemed  desirous  of  swallowing  him  up.  While  hanging 
here,  calling  with  piteous  shouts  for  aid,  several  boats  passed  by  without 
being  able  to  relieve  him,  until  finally  a  skiff  was  well  manned,  rowed 
a  short  diHtance  above  him,  and  dropped  down  stream  close  to  the  snag, 
from  which  he  tumbled  into  the  boat  as  she  floated  by.  The  scenes 
which  occurred  for  several  days,  during  the  repeated  shocks  were  hor- 
rible. The  most  destructive  took  place  in  the  beginning,  although  they 
were  repeated  for  many  weeks,  becoming  lighter  and  lighter  until  they 
died  away  in  slight  vibrations,  like  the  jarring  of  steam  in  an  immense 
boiler.     The  sulphurated  gases  that  were  discharged  during  the  shocks 
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Uinted  the  air  with  their  noxioui  elHuvia,  and  so  alronKly  impregnated 
the  wninr  ol'  the  river,  to  the  diatance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  inilea 
below,  that  it  could  hardly  be  uaed  for  any  purpooe  for  a  number  of  daya. 
New  Madrid,  which  atnud  on  a  bluff*  bank,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above 
the  aiimmer  flov  da,  aunk  ao  low  that  the  next  rim  covered  it  tu  the  depth 
of  five  feci.  The  botlomi  of  aeveral  fine  lakea  in  lite  vicinity  were 
elevated  ao  u  to  become  dty  luidi  itnd  tuva  ainoe  beeo  planted  with 
corn  !•         ■  Kiiit-iii  *  1  (fW^l  M  (Ji  «<!»  n-i^fV  w  .i»%  t-i  ■*  > .,/ ,;  /,,;j 

In  the  miilst  of  this  terrible  convulsion  the  first  of  western  steam- 
ers was  pursuing  her  way  toward  the  soutii.  But  before  we  give 
a  sketch  of  her  progress,  let  us  recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readers 
the  previous  steps  taken  in  regard  to  steam  navigation. 

In  1781  the  invention  of  Watt's  double-acting  engine  was  made 
public ;  and  in  1784  it  was  perfected ;  f  previous  to  this  time  many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  apply  steam  to  navigation,  but,  from 
want  of  a  proper  engine  all  had  been  failures ;  and  the  first  efforts 
to  apply  the  new  machine  to  boats  were  made  in  America  by  John 
Fitch  and  James  Rumsey.  The  conception  by  Fitch,  if  we  may 
trust  the  statement  made  by  Robert  WickliflTe,}  was  ended  as 
early  as  June  1780,  anterior  to  the  announcement  of  Watt's  dis- 
covery of  the  double-acting  engine,  though  many  years  after  his 
single  engine  had  been  patented.  ||  '*^ 

This  conception  Fitch  said  he  communicated  to  Rumsey.  1'he 
latter  gentleman,  however,  proposed  a  plan  so  entirely  different 
from  that  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  (a  plan  which  he  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  1782,§)  that  we  cannot  think  him  a  plagiarist. 
The  idea  of  steam  navigation  was  not  new;  it  was  the  question, — 
How  shall  we  use  the  steam  ?  which  was  to  be  so  answered  as  to 
immortalize  the  successful  respondent:  —  and  to  this  question 
Fitch  replied.  By  using  Watt's  engine  so  as  to  propel  a  system  of 
paddles  at  the  sides  of  the  boat;  while  Rumsey  said.  By  applying 

*  American  Pioneer,  i.  139.  f  Renwick  on  iteein  engine,  360. 

I  American  Pioneer,  i.  33. — Wickliffetayi  Fitch  acquired  a  pre-emption  right  in  Ken- 
tucky before  1778.  Whiuleiey,  in  hii  life  of  the  inventor,  (Sparki*  American  Biography, 
vol.  xtI.— or  New  Seriei,  vol.  vi.  p.  104,)  telli  ui  he  did  not  go  wett  till  1780.  Whittleiey 
fluthar  aaya  (pp.  93,  111)  that  the  firat  idea  of  uiing  iteam  occurred  to  Fitch  in  1785,  and 
yet  a  cuntrovemy  exiited  between  him  and  Rumiey  ai  to  priority  of  inTention.  (Ameri- 
can Biography,  New  Beriei,  vi,  116.— American  Pioneer,  36,)  although  Rumiey  had 
exhibited  hii  boat  in  1784.  (American  Biography,  New  Seriei,  vi.  90. — Sparki'  Waah' 
Ington,  iz.  68, 104.)    There  ii  an  error  here  lomewbere  but  we  cannot  lay  where. 

I  It  waa  patented  in  1769.— See  Renwick,  K9. 

4  Cincinnati  Directory,  for  1819,  p.  64.  Othera  lay  in  1783 )  lee  Whittleaey  in  Ameri- 
•an  Biography,  f!ew  Seriei,  vi.  90. 
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the  old  Atmospheric  engine  to  pump  up  water  at  the  bow  and  force 
it  out  at  tlie  stem  of  your  vessel,  and  no  tirive  her  by  water  iictinn 
upon  water. — Referring  our  readers  therefore  to  the  authorities 
quoted  below  relative  to  Fitch  and  others,*  we  must  be  content 
with  saying  thnt  all  failed  until  Fulton,  in  1H()7,  launched  his  ves- 
sel u|)on  the  Hudson. — Fitch's  failure,  ht)wever,  was  not  from  any 
fault  in  his  principle,  and  had  his  knowledge  of  mechanics  equalled 
Fulton's,  or  had  his  means  been  more  ample,  or  had  he  tried  his 
boat  on  the  Hudson  where  coaches  could  not  compete  with  him, 
as  they  did  on  the  level  banks  of  the  Delaware,!  we  cannot  doubt 
he  would  have  entirely  succeeded  twenty  y^ars  before  his  plain 
were  realized  by  tlie  genius  of  another.^  ,>.  •  ',,,i.... 

When  Fulton  had  at  length  attained,  by  slow  degrees,  success 
upon  the  Hudson,  he  began  to  look  elsewhere  for  other  fields  of 
action,  and  the  west  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  both  of  his 
American  predecessors  could  not  fail  to  catch  his  eye.  Mr. 
Latrobe,  who  spoke  as  will  be  seen  by  authority,  says,— 


■»<'fJi  J     T»U 


The  coioplete  succeis  attending  the  experimenU  in  ateam  navigation 
madeon  the  I'iudion  and  the  adjoining  watera  previoui  to  the  year  1809, 
turned  the  aliention  of  the  principal  projectors  to  the  idea  of  ita  appli- 
cation on  the  western  rivers  ;  and  in  the  month  of  April  of  that  year, 
Mr.  iunaevelt  if  New  York,  purauant  to  an  agreement  with  Chancellor 
Livingaton  and  Mr.  Pulton,  visited  thoae  rivers,  with  the  purpoae  of 
forming  an  opinion  whether  they  admitted  of  steam  navigation  or  not. 
At  thia  time  two  boati,  the  North  River  and  the  Clermont,  were  run- 
ning on  the  Hudson.  Mr.  R.  surveyed  the  rivera  from  Pittsburgh  to 
New  Orleans,  and  as  his  report  was  favorable,  it  was  decided  to  build  a 
boat  at  the  former  town.  This  was  done  under  his  direction,  and  in  the 
eoarso  of  1811  the  first  boat  was  launched  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 
It  was  called  the  *  New  Orleans,'  and  intended  to  ply  between  Nalchei 
in  the  State  of  Miasisaippi,  and  tlie  city  whose  name  it  bore.  In  Octo- 
ber it  left  PitUburgh  for  iU  experimental  voyage.  On  this  occasion  no 
freight  or  passengers  were  taken,  the  object  being  merely  to  bring  the 
boat  to  her  station.  Mr.  R.,  his  young  wife  and  family,  Mr.  Baker  the 
engineer,  Andrew  Jack  the  pilot,  and  aix  hands,  with  a  few  domestics, 
formed  her  whole  burden.    There  wore  no  wood-yards  at  that  lime,  and 

•  Renwick  on  :h«  Steam-engine,  2fi7  to  869.— Life  of  Fitch  by  Charlei  Whittleney. 
Bparkt*  American  Biography.    New  Seriea,  Ti.  85  tn  1»;6.    American  Pioneer,  i.  33  to  37. 

i  Thii  iuggeation  is  made  by  Whittlesey,  (Life  of  i  itch,  161,)  and  is  the  key  we  think 
to  the  problem  of  Fitch's  Aiilure. 

^  Mr.  Wickliffe,  (Americua  Pioneer,  i.  34  to  37,)  gives  some  curious  anecdotes  relative 
to  Fitch.  -       .-  — 
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constant  delays  were  unavoidable.  When,  as  related,  Mr.  R.  had  gone 
dovn  (he  river  to  reconnoitre,  he  had  discovered  two  beds  of  coal,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below  the  Rapids  at  Louisville,  and  now 
took  tools  lo  work  them,  intending  to  load  the  vessel  with  the  coal,  and 
to  employ  it  as  fuel,  instead  of  constantly  detaining  the  boat  while  wood 
was  procured  from  the  banks. 

Late  at  night  on  the  fourth  day  after  quitting  Pittsburgh,  they  arrived 
in  safety  at  Louisville,  having  been  but  seventy  hours  descending  up- 
wards of  seven  hundred  miles.  The  novel  appearance  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  fearful  rapidity  with  which  it  made  its  passage  over  the  broad 
reaches  of  the  river,  excited  a  mixture  of  terrbr  and  surprise  among 
many  of  the  settlers  on  the  banks,  whom  the  rumor  of  such  an  inven- 
tion had  never  reached  ;  and  it  is  related  that  on  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  the  boat  before  Louisville,  in  the  course  of  a  fine  still  moonlight 
night,  the  extraordinary  sound  which  filled  the  air  as  the  pent-up  steam 
was  suffered  to  escape  from  the  valves  on  rounding  to,  produced  a  gene- 
ral alarm,  and  multitudes  in  the  town  rose  from  their  btds  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  1  have  heard  that  the  general  impression  among  the  good 
Kentuckians  was,  that  the  comet  had  fallen  into  the  Ohio  ;  but  this  does 
not  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as  the  other  facts  which  I  lay  before 
you,  and  which,  I  may  at  once  say,  I  had  directly  from  the  lips  of  the 
parties  themselves.  The  small  depth  of  water  in  the  Rapids  prevented 
the  boat  from  pursuing  her  voyage  immediately ;  and  during  the  con- 
sequent detention  of  three  weeks  in  the  upper  (.art  of  the  Ohio,  several 
trips  were  successfully  made  between  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  In 
'fine,  the  waters  rose,  and  in  the  courae  of  the  last  week  in  November, 
the  voyage  was  resumed,  the  depth  of  water  barely  admitting  their 
passage.* 

This  steamer,  after  being  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  earth- 
quakes, reached  Natchez  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of  Jan- 
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'  Rambler  in  North  America,  vol.  i.  87. 
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We  have  already  referred  to  those  causes  of  complaint  on  the 
part 'of  the  United  States  against  England,  -"vhich  at  length  led  to 
the  war  of  1812 :  they  were,  the  interference  with  American  trade 
enforced  by  the  blockade  system;  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen  ;  the  encouragement  of  the  Indians  in  their  barbarities ;  and 
the  attempt  to  dismember  the  Union  by  the  mission  of  Henry.* 
Through  the  winter  of  1811-12,  these  causes  of  provocation  were 
discussed  in  Congress  and  the  public  prints,  and  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  openly  threatened  :  even  in  December,  1811,  the  proposal 
lo  invade  Canada  in  the  following  spring  before  the  ice  broke  up, 
was  debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ;t  and  in  particular 
was  urged  the  necessity  of  such  operations  at  the  outset  of  the 
anticipated  contest,  as  should  wrest  from  the  enemy  the  command 
of  the  upper  lakes,  and  secure  the  neutrality  or  favor  of  the  Indian 
tribes  by  the  conquest  of  Upper  Canada.|  While,  therefore, 
measures  were  taken  to  seize  the  Lower  province,  other  steps  were 
ananged  for  the  defence  of  the  northwest  fi"ontier  against  Indian 
hostility,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain, 
would  enable  the  United  ^States  to  obtain  the  command  of  Lake 
Erie.  II  These  steps,  however,  were  by  no  means  suitable  to  the 
attainment  of  the  object  last  named ;  in  place  of  a  naval  force  upon 
Jake  Erie,  the  necessity  of  which  had  been  pressed  upon  the  exec- 
utive by  Governor  Hull  of  Michigan  Territory,  in  three  memori- 
als,§  one  of  theia  as  early  as  the  year  1809,  a  second  dated  March 
6th,  and  a  third  on  or  about  April  ilth,  1812;  and  although  the 
same  policy  was  pointedly  urged  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  by 
General  Armstrong,  in  a  private  letter  of  January  2nd  ,11 —  yet  the 
government  proposed  to  use  no  other  than  military  means,  and 


*  See  the  Senate's  Manifesto  of  June  3d,  1812. 

t  Nilet'  Register,  i.  459,  kc. 

t  Niies>  Register,  i.  73.  311 ;  U.  6.  86.  239.  '       ' 

t  Madison's  Message,  November  4, 1812.    American  State  Papers,  i.  80. 

^  Hull's  Defence,  24.  26  to  32  &  33. 


American  State  Papers,  iii.  667. '>'''^ 


Y  See  this  letter,  which  is  a  lesson  on  war,  given  to  Eastia  by  bis  successor,  in  Arm- 
strong's Notices,  i.  appoodix,  No.  22,  p.  334.. 
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626  Hull  sends  Ms  papers,  fyc,  by  water  to  Detroit.        1812. 

hoped  by  the  presence  of  two  thuusand  soldiers,  to  effect  the  cap- 
ture or  destruction  of  the  British  fleet.*     Nay,  so  blind  was  the 
War  Department,  that  it  refused  to  increase  the  number  of  troops 
to  Ihree  thousand,  although  informed  by  General  Hull,  that  that  was 
the  least  number  from  which  success  could  be  hoped. t     When, 
therefore.  Governor,  now  General  Hull  (to  whom,  in  cpnsidera- 
tion  of  his  revolutionary  services,  and  his  supposed  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  the  natives,  the  command  of  the  army  destined  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Canadas  had  been  confided)  commenced  his 
march  from  Dayton  on  the  1st  of  June,  it  was  with  means  which 
he  himself  regarded  as  utterly  inadequate  to  the  object  aimed  at, 
a  fact  which  sufficienUy  explains  the  conduct  of  his  vacillating, 
nerveless  conduct.^    Through  that   whole   month,  he  and  his 
troops   toiled  on  toward  Uie  Maumee,  busy  with  their  roads, 
bridges  and  blockhouses.  ||     On  the  24th,  advices  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  dated  on  the  18th,  came  to  hand,  but  not  a  word 
contained  in  them  made  it  probable  that  the  long-expected  war 
would  be  immediately  declared,§  although  Col.  McArthur  at  the 
same  time  received  word  from  Cbillicothe  warning  him,  on  the 
authority  of  Thomas  Worthington,  then  Senator  from  Ohio,  that 
before  the  letter  reached  him,  the  declaration  would  have  been 
made  public.^    This  information  McArthur  laid  before  General 
Hull ;  and  when,  upon  reaching  th<^   Maumee,  that  Commander 
proposed  to  place  his  baggage,  stores,  and  sick  on  board  a  vessel^ 
and  send  them  by  water  to  Detroit,  the  backwoodsman  warned  him  of 
the  danger,  and  refused  to  trust  his  own  property  on  board.**  Hull, 
however,  treated  the  report  of  war  as  the  old  story  which  had  been 
current  through  all  the  spring,  and  refused  to  believe  it  possible 
that  the  government  would  not  give  him  information  at  the  earliest 
moment  that  the  measure  was  resolved  on.    He,  accordingly,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  «>mbarked  his  disabled  men  and  most  of  his  goods 
on  board  the  Cuyahoga  Packet,  suffering  his  aid-de  -camp  in  his 
carelessness  to  send  by  her  even  his  instructions  and  army-roll, 
and  then  proceeded  upon  his  way.  ft    The  next  day,  July  2nd,  a 


*  M*dwoii>a  Metsoge,  November  4, 1812. 

t  Hull'!  trial.    General  Porter'i  teitimony— quoted  Arm:  'Ottg*i  Notieei,  i,  60. 
%  In  relation  to  Hull's  appointment,  see  the  statement  by  John  Johnaron  of  Piqna. 
(Gilt's  Miscellany,  ii.  398.) 
g  McAfee's  History,  60  to  66.    McDonald's  Life  of  McArthur.  ^. 

%  Hull's  Defence, 7.  , , .: . :  -  ,,:  ■  -^  f' 

1  Hull's  Defence,  10.  ••  Ibid,  1 1.       .  ^ ,' J  .<  ^+  Ibid,  14.  .'  ,*»»-*«  ifjpwWNi 
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Blunders  of  the  Government. 


letter  of  the  same  date  with  tht»t  received  upon  the  24th  of  June, 
reached  hi  ;,  and  apprised  him  that  the  declaration  was  indeed  on 
that  day  made  ;•  and  before  his  astonishment  was  over,  word  was 
brought  of  the  capture  of  his  packet  off  Maiden,  u'ith  all  his  official 
papers.  The  conduct  of  the  executive  at  this  time  was  certainly 
most  remarkable  ;  having  sent  an  insufficient  force  to  effect  a  most 
important  object,  it  next  did  all  in  its  power  to  ensure  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  force.  On  the  1st  of  June,  Mr.  Madison  recommended 
war  to  the  Senate  ;t  on  the  3d  of  June,  Mr.  Calhoun  reported  in 
favor  of  it,  and  in  ai  able  manifesto  set  forth  the  reasons ;%  and  on 
the  19th  proclamation  of  the  contest  was  made.||  Upon  the  day 
preceding.  Congress  having  passed  the  needful  act,  the  Secretary 
of  War  wrote  to  General  Hull  one  letter  saying  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  sent  it  by  a  special  messenger, — and  a  second  contain- 
ing the  vital  news,  which  he  confided  to  a  half  organized  post  as 
far  as  Cleveland,  and  thence  literally  to  accident.§  Nor  is  this 
all :  while  the  General  of  the  northwestern  army  was  thus,  not 
uninformed  merely,  but  actually  misled,  letters  franked  by  the  Sec- 
ret?,rr  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  bore  the  notice  of  what 
b  id  been  done  to  the  British  post  of  St.  Joseph,  near  the  northr 
western  shore  of  lake  Huron ;  and  also  to  Maiden,  which  place  it 
reached  upon  the  28th  of  June.f  And  as  if  to  complete  the  circle 
of  folly,  the  misled  General,  through  neglect,* *  suffered  his  official 
papers,  which  he  owned  ought  never  to  have  been  out  of  his  pos- 
session, to  pass  into  that  of  the  foe,  and  thus  informed  them  of  his 
purposes  and  his  strength. 

That  strength,  however,  was  such,  coi'^pared  with  their  own, 
that  no  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  Americans  to 
Detroit,  nor  to  interfere  with  their  passage  across  the  river  to 
Sandwich,  where  they  established  themselves  on  the  12th  of  July, 
preparatory  to  attacking  Maiden  itself,  and  commencing  the  con- 
quest and  conversion  of  Upper  Canada.ff  And  here,  at  once,  the 
incapacity  of  Hull  showed  itself;  by  his  own  confession  he  took 
every  step  under  the  influence  of  two  sets  of  fears ;  he  dared  not, 

*  HuU'i  Defance,  11,  13.        ^x!:;et  t      t  American  State  Papen,  iii.  406. 
^  American  State  Papera,  iii.  667.  |Niles  Regiiter,  ii.  37J.  (>(>.%^{ 

§  Armitrong's  Notices,  i,  48.— HiiU'i  Defence,  11. 14, 16. 

5  Armstrong's  Notices,  i.  appendix,  No.  6,  p.  196.  i*''**  *>iwn'<»  «»i:  ■»«  » 

**  Hall's  Defence,  17.    There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Hull  knew  these  papen  wer« 
sent :  he  expressly  denies  it. 


tt  McAfee,  60. 
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on  the  one  hand,  act  boldly  for  fear  that  his  incompetent  force 
would  be  all  destroyed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  dared  not 
refuse  to  act,  for  fear  his  militia,  already  uneasy,  would  utterly 
desert  him.*  Thus  embarrassed,  he  proclaimed  freedom  and  the 
need  of  submission  to  the  Canadians  ;t  held  out  inducements  to 
the  British  militia  to  desert,  and  to  the  Indians  to  keep  quiet,  and 
sat  still  at  Sandwich,  striving  to  pacify  his  bloodthirsty  back- 
woodsmen, who  itched  to  be  at  Maiden.  To  amuse  his  own 
army,  and  keep  the'  a  from  trying  dangerous  experiments,  he  found 
cannon  needful  to  che  assault  of  the  British  posts,  and  spent  three 
weeks  making  carriages  for  five  guns.|  While  these  were  under 
way.  Colonel  Cass  and  Colonel  Miller,  by  an  attack  upon  the 
advanced  parties  of  the  enemy,  demonstrated  the  willingness  and 
power  of  their  men  to  push  their  conquests,  if  the  chance  were 
given,  but  Hull  refused  the  opportunity  :||  and.  when  at  length  the 
cannon  were  prepared,  the  ammunition  placed  in  wagons,  and  the 
moment  for  assault  agreed  on,  the  General,  upon  hearing  that  a 
proposed  attack  on  the  Niagara  frontier  had  not  been  made,  and 
that  troops  from  that  quarter  were  moving  westward,  suddenly 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  with  most  of  his  aray,  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  of  August,  returned  to  Detroit,§  having  effected  nothing 
except  the  destruction  of  all  confidence  in  himself  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  force  under  his  control,  officers  and  priyates. 
■^  Meantime,  upon  the  29th  cf  July,  Colonel  Proctor  had  reachp'l 
Maiden,  and  perceiving  instantly  the  power  which  the  positi  n  of 
that  post  gave  him  over  the  supplies  of  the  army  of  tlie  United 
States,  he  commenced  a  series  of  operations  the  object  of  wt  ^h 
was  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  Hel'  '  vi  h  Ohio,  and  thus  not 
merely  neutralize  all  active  operations  on  his  ~'*i'j  !n:t  starve  lam 
into  surrender  or  force  him  to  de'. '"  his  w]v  v*jf  arniv  a  ordrr  to 
keep  open  his  way  to  the  only  point  from  vlirl.  bupplies  could 
reach  him.^  A  proper  force  on  lake  Erie,  or  the  capture  of 
Maiden,  would  have  prevented  this  annoying  and  fatal  mode  of 
warfare,  but  the  imbecility  of  the  government  and  that  of  the 
General,  combined  to  favor  the  plans  of  Proctor.  Having  by  his 
measures  stopped  the  stores  on  their  way  to  Detroit,  at  the  river 
Raisin,  he  next  defeated  the  insufficient  band  of  two  hundred  men 

*  HuD'B  De<*ence,  43.  49,  60.  f  See  the  Proclamation,  McAfee,  61. 

y  f  Hv">«  Defeace.  69,  60.    See  McAree,  60,  &c. 

'.  Mc/X«e,  64,  &c.    See  Cais'  Letter  of  July  17, 1812,  in  Nile*'  Regiiter,  il.  38J.    :.'^ 
I  tJ!bi'>i  Otftiv:,}  10,  71.    McAfee,  76,  77.    1  Armatrong't  Noti^oa,  i.  S4, 96.  ^ 
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under  Van  Home,  sent  by  Hull  to  escort  them  ;*  and  so  far  with- 
stood that  of  five  hundred  under  Miller,t  as  to  cause  Hull  to  recall 
the  remnant  of  that  victorious  and  gallant  band,  though  it  had 
completely  routed  the  British  and  Indians.^  By  these  means 
Proctor  amused  the  Americans  until  General  Brock  reached 
Maiden,  which  he  did  upon  the  13th  of  August,  and  prepared  to 
attempt  the  conquest  oi  Detroit  itself.  ||  And  here  again  occurred  a 
most  singular  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  forces  in  Upper  Canada  from  being  combined 
against  Hull,  General  Dearborn  had  been  ordered  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  his  favor  at  Niagara  and  Kingston  ;§  but  in  place  of  doing 
this,  he  made  an  armistice  with  the  British  commander*?,  which 
enabled  them  to  turn  their  attention  entirely  to  the  more  distant 
west,  and  left  Hull  to  shift  for  himself. If  On  the  14th  of  August, 
tiie'i  ^ore,  while  a  third  party,  under  McArthur,  was  despatched 
by  iiuU,  to  open  his  communications  with  the  river  Raisin,  though 
by  a  new  and  impracticable  road.  General  Brock  appeared  at 
i^ndwich,  ar  d  began  to  erect  batteries  to  protect  his  farther  ope- 
rat'o>  n.**  These  batteries  Hull  would  not  suffer  any  to  molest, 
?.i}  V  t,  that  if  the  enemy  would  not  fire  on  him  he  would  not  on 
tl', .',-  •  Jt  and  though,  when  summoned  to  surrender  upon  the  15th, 
he  ub:  jlutely  refused,||  yet  upon  the  16th,  without  a  blow  struck, 
he  Governor  and  General  crowned  his  course  of  indecision  and 
uia.naniy  fear,  by  surrendering  the  town  of  Detroit  and  territory  of 

irjhigan,  together  with  fourteen  hundred  brave  men  longing  for 
'la  le,  to  three  hundred  English  soldiers,  four  hundred  Canadian 
militia  disguised  in  red  coats,  and  a  band  of  Indian  allies.  ||l{ 

For  this  conduct  he  was  accused  of  treason  and  cowardice,  and 
found  guiVly  of  the  latter. §§  Nor  can  we  doubt  the  justice  of  the 
sentence.  However  brave  he  may  have  been  personally,  he  was 
as  d  commander  a  coward ;  and  moreover,  he  was  influenced,  con- 

•  McAfee,  73  to  75.  t  McAfee,  77  to  82.  ?f4. * -.'i 

\  See  on  this  ezpudition,  Armstrong's  Notices,  i.  2G  to  30 ;  and  especially  Dalliba's 
Narrative.  Hull  sent  a  written  order  to  return,  while  Miller  and  his  men  thought  only 
of  advancing.    (Dalliba,  3S.) 

I  Armstrong's  Notices,  i.  31,  note.  §  Ibid,  i.  appendix,  No.  10,  p.  206. 

5  Ibid,  i.  97.  207.  ••  McAfee,  84,  85. 

tt  Dalliba's  testimony,  Hull's  Trial,  quoted  in  Armstrong's  Notices,  i,  33,  note. 

%\  See  his  answer,  McAfee.  86.  }\  See  terms  of  capitulation,  McAfee,  90. 

§§  See  charges  and  sentence  in  Hull's  Trial :  the  charges  are  in  Hull's  Defence  also. 
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fessedly,  by  his  fears  as  a  father,  lest  his  daughter  and  her  children 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.*  In  truth  his  faculties 
seem  to  have  been  paralyzed  by  fear  ;t  fear  that  he  should  fail, 
fear  that  his  troops  would  be  untrue  to  him,  fear  that  the  savages 
•would  spare  no  one  if  opposed  with  vigor,  fear  of  some  undefined 
and  horrid  evil  impending.  Mc'Afee  accuses  him  of  intempe- 
rance,t  but  no  effort  was  made  on  his  trial  to  prove  this,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  it  a  true  charge  ;  but  his  conduct  was  like 
that  of  a  drunken  man,  without  sense  or  spirit.  || 

But  the  fall  of  Detroit,  though  the  leading  misfortune  of  this 
unfortunate  summer,  was  not  the  only  one.  Word,  as  we  have 
stated,  had  been  sent  through  the  kindness  of  some  friend  under  a 
frank  from  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Treasuy,  informing  the 
British  commander  at  St.  Joseph,  a  port  about  forty  miles  from 
Mackinac,  of  the  declaration  of  war ;  while  Lt.  Hanks,  command- 
ing the  American  fortress  itself,  received  no  notice  from  any 
source.  The  consequence  was  an  attack  upon  the  key  of  the 
northern  lakes  on  the  17th  of  July  by  a  force  of  British,  Canadians 
aad  savages,  numbering  in  all  1021 ;  the  garrison  amounting  to  but 
fifty-seven  eflective  men,  fell  unable  to  withstand  so  formidable  a 
body,  and  to  avoid  the  constantly  threatened  Indian  massacre,  sur- 
rendered as  prisoners  of  war  and  were  dismissed  on  parole. § 

Less  fortunate  in  its  fate  was  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn  at 
Chicago.  General  Hull  sent  word  to  the  commander  •  t  that  fortress, 
(Capta'n  Heald,)  of  th'  bss  of  Mackinac,  and  directt:^  hi:n  to  distri- 
vhute  his  stores  among  the  Indians,  and  retire  to  Fort  Wayne.  Heald 
proceeded  to  do  this,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  neighboring 
savages  were  not  to  be  trusted,  nnd  he  in  consequence  determined 
not  to  give  them,  what  they  most  jf  all  wanted,  the  spirit  and  the 
powder  in  the  fortress.  T!iis  thv.j  learned,  and  this  it  was,  as 
Blackhawk  asserted,  which  led  to  the  catastrophe.  On  the  15th 
of  August,  all  being  ready,  the  troops  left  the  fort,  but  before  they 
had  proceeded  more  than  a  mile  and  and  a  half,  they  were  attack- 


•  HdU'i  Defence,  101. 

t  See  the  evidence  of  many  officers  quoted  in  his  evidence,  179  to  210. 

%  McAfee,  82. 

I  The  Bri  .sh  accouni  of  Hull's  surrender  may  be  found  in  Niles's  Register,  iii,  14, 33, 265 
to  267.  Oafs'  account  do.  37  to  39.  Hull's  do.  63  to  67.  Articles  of  Capitulation,  do. 
13.    Various  an-icdotes,  do.  44. 

§  See  report  of  Lieutenant  Hanks,  McAfee  71,  72.  Also,  British  account,  which  makes 
the  assailing  part)  less,  in  Niles'  Register,  ii.  413,  42fi. 
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cd  by  the  Indians,  and  two-thirds  of  them  (from  50  to  60)  mas- 
sacred at  once.* 

Thus,  by  the  middle  of  August  the  whole  northwest  with  the 
exception  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Fort  Harrison  w^as  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  and  their  red  allies.  Early  in  September 
these  two  posts  were  also  attacked,  and  the  latter,  had  it  not  been 
defended  with  the  greatest  vigor,  would  have  been  taken.  Its 
defender  was  Captain  Taylor,  now  General  Taylor,  the  comman- 
der of  the  army  in  Mexico,  and  at  present  the  most  eminent  of 
American  military  men ;  and  that  his  present  position  is  derived 
from  the  possession  of  true  merit  was  proved  by  his  conduct  at 
Fort  Harrison  no  less  than  by  his  behavior  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca 
de  Palma,  and  Monterey,  as  the  following  account  will  show. 

Letter  from  Captain  Z.Taylor,  commanding  Tort  Ilarricton,  Indiana  Territory,  to  General 
UarriiOD. 

'  ^       '  Fort  Harrison,  September  10th. 

Dear  Sir — On  Thursday  evening,  the  third  instant,  after  retreat  beat- 
ing, four  guns  were  heard  to  Are  iu  the  direction  where  two  young  men 
(citizens  who  resided  here)  were  making  hay,  about  four  hundred  yards 
distance  from  the  fort.  I  was  immediately  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  as  the  Prophet's  party  would  soon  be 
here  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  hostilities,  and  that  they  had  been 
directed  to  leave  this  place,  as  we  were  about  to  do.  I  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  send  out  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night  to  see  what  had  become 
of  them ;  and  their  not  coming  in  convinced  me  that  I  was  right  in  my 
conjecture.  I  waited  until  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  when  I  sent  out 
a  corporal  with  a  small  party  to  find  them  if  it  could  be  done  without 
running  too  much  risk  of  being  drawn  into  an  ambuscade.  He  soon 
e;nt  back  to  inform  me  that  he  had  found  them  both  killed,  and  wished 
'"^  kno'.v  my  further  orders  ;  I  sent  the  cart  and  oxen,  bad  them  brought 
in  and  buried ;  they  h?d  been  shot  with  two  balls,  scalped,  aad  cut  in 
the  most  shocking  manner.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  fourth  instant, 
old  Joseph  Lenar  and  between  30  and  40  Indians  arrived  from  the  Pro- 
phet's town,  with  a  white  flag ;  among  whom  were  about  ten  women, 
and  the  men  were  composed  of  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  that  com- 
pose the  Prophet's  party.  A  Shawanee  man,  that  spoke  good  English, 
informed  me  that  old  Lenar  intended  to  speak  to  me  next  morning,  and 
try  to  get  something  to  eat. 

At  retreat  beating  I  examined  the  men's  arms,  and  found  them  all  in 
good  order,  and  completed  their  cartridges  to  fifteen  rounds  per  man. 

*  Cnptain  Heald's  account  may  be  found  in  Niiea'  Register,  iii.  165— and  a  letter  from 
Walter  Jordan  who  was  present,  in  same  work,  vol.  iv,  160.  See  also,  Brown's  Illinoit, 
306  to  316. 
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As  I  had  not  boon  able  to  mount  a  guard  of  more  than  six  ptivates  and 
two  non-commissioned  ofTiccrs  for  some  time  past,  and  sometimes  pari 
of  them  every  other  day,  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  company ;  I 
had  not  conceived  my  force  adequate  to  the  defence  of  this  post  should 
it  be  vjgorounly  attacked,  for  some  time  past.  .  ^^  ; 

As  I  had  just  recovered  from  a  very  severe  attack  of  the  fever,  I  was 
not  able  to  be  up  much  through  the  night.  After  tatoo,  I  cautioned  the 
guard  to  be  vigilent,  and  ordered  one  of  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
88  the  sentinels  could  not  see  every  part  of  the  garrison,  to  walk  round 
on  the  inside  during  the  whole  night,  to  prevent  the  Indians  taking  any 
advantage  of  us,  provided  they  had  any  intention  of  attacking  us. 
About  1 1  o'clock  I  was  awakened  by  the  firing  of  one  of  the  sentinels ; 
I  '"'nng  up,  ran  out,  and  ordered  the  men  to  their  posts ;  when  my 
or(i..,iy  sergeant,  who  had  charge  of  the  upper  block-house,  called  out 
that  the  Indians  had  fired  the  lower  block-house,  (which  contained  the 
property  of  the  contractor,  which  was  deposited  in  the  lower  part,  the 
upper  having  been  assigned  to  a  corporal  and  ten  privates  as  an  alarm 
post.)  The  guns  had  began  to  fire  pretty  smartly  from  both  sides.  I 
directed  the  buckets  to  be  got  ready  and  water  brought  from  the  well, 
and  the  fire  extinguished  immediately,  as  it  was  perceivable  at  that 
that  time ;  but  from  debility  or  some  other  cause,  the  men  were  very 
slow  in  executing  my  orders — the  word  fire  appeared  to  throw  the 
whole  of  them  into  confusion  ;  and  by  the  time  they  had  got  the  water 
and  broken  open  the  door,  the  fire  had  unfortunately  communicated  to  a 
quantity  of  whiskey  (the  stock  having  licked  several  holes  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  building,  after  the  salt  that  was  stored  there,  through 
which  they  had  introduced  the  fire  without  being  discovered,  as  the 
night  was  very  dark)  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion  we  could  make  use 
of,  in  less  than  a  moment  it  ascended  to  the  roof  and  bafiled  every  effort 
we  could  mak '  to  extinguish  it.  As  that  block-house  adjoined  the  bar- 
racks that  make  part  of  the  fortifications  most  of  the  men  immediately 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
my  orders  executed — an  v,  sir,  what  frori  the  raging  of  the  fire — the 
yelling  and  howling  of  several  hundred  Indians — the  cries  of  nine 
women  and  children  (a  pr.rt  soldiers'  and  a  part  citizens'  wives,  wha 
had  taken  shelter  in  tho  fort)  and  the  desponding  of  so  many  of  the 
men,  which  was  worse  than  all — I  can  assure  that  my  feelings  were 
unpleasant— and  indeed  there  were  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  men 
able  to  do  a  great  deal,  the  others  being  sick  or  convalescent— and  to 
add  to  our  other  misfortunes,  two  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  fort,  and 
that  I  had  every  confidence  in  jumped  the  picket  and  left  us.  But  my 
presence  of  mind  did  not  for  a  moment  forsake  me.  I  saw,  by  throwing 
off  a  part  of  the  roof  that  joined  the  block-house  that  waa  on  fire,  and 
keeping  the  end  perfectly  wet,  the  whole  row  of  buildings  miglit  be 
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saved,  and  leave  only  an  entrance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Indians  after  the  house  was  consumed ;  and  that  a 
temporary  breast-work  might  be  executed  to  prevent  their  even  entering 
there — I  convinced  the  men  that  this  might  be  accompliahed  and  it  ap« 
peared  to  inspire  them  with  new  life,  and  never  did  men  act  with  more 
firmness  and  desperation.  Those  that  were  able  (while  the  others  kept 
up  a  constant  fire  from  the  other  block-house  and  the  two  bastions) 
mounted  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  with  Dr.  Clark  at  their  head,  who 
acted  with  the  greatest  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  the  whole  time 
the  attack  lasted,  which  was  seven  hours,  under  a  shower  of  bullets, 
and  in  less  than  a  moment  threw  off  as  much  of  the  roof  as  was  nece8« 
sary.  This  was  done  only  with  a  loss  of  one  man  and  two  wounded, 
and  I  am  in  hopes  neither  of  them  dangerously ;  the  man  that  wai 
killed  was  a  little  deranged,  and  did  not  get  off  the  house  as  soon  as 
directed,  or  he  would  not  have  been  hurt — and  although  the  barracks 
were  several  times  in  a  blaze,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  fire  against 
them,  the  men  used  such  exertions  that  they  kept  it  under  and  before 
day  raised  a  temporary  breast-work  as  high  as  a  man's  head,  although 
the  Indians  continued  to  pour  in  a  heavy  fire  of  ball  and  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  arrows  during  the  whole  time  the  attack  lasted,  in  every  part 
of  the  parade.  I  had  bat  one  other  man  killed,  nor  any  other  wounded 
inside  the  fort,  and  he  lest  his  life  by  being  too  anxious— he  got  into 
one  of  the  galliet  in  the  bastions,  and  fired  over  the  pickets,  and  called 
out  to  his  comrades  that  he  had  killed  an  Indian,  and  neglecting  to  stoop 
down  in  an  instant  he  was  shot  dead.  One  of  the  men  that  jumped  the 
pickets,  returned  an  hour  before  day,  and  running  up  towards  the  gate, 
begged  for  God's  sake  for  it  to  be  opened.  I  suspected  it  to  he  a  strata- 
gem of  the  Indians  to  get  in,  as  I  did  not  recollect  the  vice.  I  directed 
the  men  in  the  bastion,  where  I  happened  to  be,  to  shoot  him  let  him  be 
who  he  would,  and  one  of  them  fired  at  him,  but  fortunately  he  ran  up 
to  the  other  bastion,  where  they  knew  his  voice,  and  Dr.  Clarke  direct* 
ed  him  to  lie  down  close  to  the  pickets  behind  an  empty  barrel  that 
happened  to  be  there,  and  at  day-light  I  had  him  let  in.  His  arm  was 
broke  in  a  most  shocking  manner ;  which  he  says  was  done  by  the 
Indians — which  I  suppose,  was  the  cause  of  his  returning — I  think  it 
probable  that  he  will  not  recover.  The  other  they  caught  about  130 
yards  from  the  garrison,  and  cut  him  all  to  pieces.  After  keeping  up  a 
constant  fire  until  about  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  which  we  began 
to  return  with  some  efil'ect  after  day-light,  they  removed  out  of  the  reach 
of  our  guns.  A  party  of  them  drove  up  the  horses  that  belonged  to  the 
citizens  here,  and  as  they  could  not  catch  them  very  readily,  bhot  the 
whole  of  them  in  our  sight,  as  well  as  a  number  of  their  hogs.  They 
drove  off  tde  whole  of  the  cattle,  which  amounted  to  65  head,  as  well 
as  the  public  oxen.     I  had  the  vacancy  filled  up  before  night,  (which 
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was  made  by  the  burning  of  the  block-house)  with  a  strong  row  of 
pickets,  which  I  got  by  pulling  down  the  guard-house.  We  lost  the 
whole  of  our  previsions,  but  must  make  out  to  live  upon  green  corn 
until  we  can  get  a  supply,  which  I  am  in  hopes  will  not  be  long.  I 
believe  the  whole  of  the  Miamies  or  Weas,  were  among  the  Prophet's 
party,  u  one  chief  gave  his  orders  in  that  language,  which  resembled 
Stone  Eater's  voice,  and  I  believe  Negro  Legs  was  there  likewise.  A 
Frenchman  here  understands  their  ditferent  languages,  and  several  of  the 
Miamies  or  VVeas,  that  have  been  frequently  here,  were  recognized  by 
the  Frenchman  and  soldiers,  next  morning.  The  Indians  suffered  smart- 
ly, but  were  so  numerous  as  to  take  off  all  that  were  shot.  They  con- 
tinued with  us  until  the  next  morning,  but  made  no  further  attempt  upon 
the  fort,  nor  have  we  seen  any  thing  more  of  them  since.  I  have  de- 
layed informing  you  of  my  situation,  as  I  did  not  like  to  weaken  the 
garrison,  and  I  looked  for  some  person  from  Vincennes,  and  none  of  my 
men  were  acquainted  with  the  woods,  and  therefore  I  would  either  have 
to  take  (he  road  or  the  river,  which  I  was  fearful  was  guarded  by  small 
parties  of  Indians  that  would  not  dare  attack  a  company  of  rangers  that 
was  on  8  seout ;  but  being  disappointed,  I  have  at  length  determined  to 
send  a  couple  of  my  men  by  water,  and  am  in  hopes  they  will  arrive 
•afe.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  send  the  provisions  under  a  pretty 
strong  escort,  as  the  Indians  may  attempt  to  prevent  their  coming.  If 
you  carry  ob  an  expedition  against  the  Prophet  this  fall,  you  ought  to 
be  well  provided  with  every  thing,  as  you  may  calculate  on  having 
every  inch  of  ground  disputed  between  this  and  there  that  they  can 
defend  with  advantage.  Z.  TAYLOR. 

His  Excellency  Gov.  Harrison. 

Fort  Harrison,  September  13,  1812. 
Dear  Sir — I  wrote  you  on  the  lOlh  instant,  giving  you  an  account  of 
the  attack  on  this  place,  as  well  as  my  situation,  which  account  I  at- 
tempted to  send  by  water,  but  the  two  men  whom  I  dispatched  in  a 
oanoe  aHer  night,  found  the  river  so  well  guarded,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  return.  The  Indians  had  built  a  fire  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  short 
distance  below  the  garrison,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
sny  craft  that  might  attempt  to  pass,  and  were  waiting  with  a  canoe 
ready  to  intercept  it.  I  expect  the  fort,  as  well  as  the  road  to  Vincennes, 
is  as  well  or  better  watched  than  the  river.  But  my  situation  compels 
me  to  make  one  other  attempt  by  land,  and  my  orderly  sergeant,  with 
one  other  man,  sets  out  to  night  with  strict  orders  to  avoid  the  road  in 
the  day  time,  and  depend  entirely  on  the  woods,  although  neither  of 
them  have  ever  been  in  Vincennes  by  land,  nor  do  they  know  any 
thing  of  the  country,  but  I  am  in  hopes  they  will  reach  you  in  safety. 
I  send  them  with  gre. .  reluctance  from  their  ignorance  of  the  woods.    I 
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think  it  very  probable  there  is  a  luge  party  of  Iiidiiiiis  waylayin^i'  the 
road  between  this  and  Vinconuea,  likely  about  the  Narrows,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intercepting  any  party  that  mny  bo  coming  to  this  place,  as  the 
rntllu  they  got  here  will  supply  them  plentifully  with  provisions  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Z.  TAYLOR.* 
His  Excellency  Gov.  Harbison. 

But  before  the  surrender  of  Hull  took  place,  extensive  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  bring  into  service  a  large  and  efficient  army.f  Three 
points  needed  defence.  Fort  Wayne  und  the  Maumee,  the  Wabash, 
and  the  Illinois  River :  the  troops  destined  for  the  first  point  were 
to  be  under  the  command  of  General  Winchester,  a  revolutionary 
officer  resident  in  Tennessee  and  but  little  known  to  the  frontier 
men  ;t  those  for  the  Wabash  were  to  be  under  Harrison,  whose 
name  since  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  familiar  everywhere ; 
while  Governor  Edwards  of  the  Illinois  Territory,  was  to  com- 
mand the  expedition  upon  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Such  were 
the  intentions  of  the  Government,  but  the  wishe*  of  the  people 
frustrated  them,  and  led,  first,  to  the  appointment  of  Harrison  to 
the  command  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  destined  to  assist  Hull's 
army,  II  and  next  to  his  elevation  to  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief  over  all  the  forces  of  the  west  and  north-west :  this  last  ap- 
pointment was  made  September  17th,  and  was  notified  to  the 
General  upon  the  24th  of  that  month.  §  Meantime  Fort  Wayne 
had  been  relieved,  and  the  line  of  the  Maumoe  secured  ;f  so  that 
when  Harrison  found  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  military  afTairs 
in  the  west,  his  main  objects  were,  first,  to  drive  the  Indians  from 
the  western  side  of  the  Detroit  River ;  second,  to  take  Maiden ; 
and  third,  having  thus  secured  his  communications,  to  recapture 
the  Michigan  Territory  aud  its  dependencies.**  To  do  all  this 
before  winter,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  conquer  Upper  Canada, 
Harrison  proposed  to  take  possession  of  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee 

*  Nilei'  Regiater,  iii.  90.    McAfee,  163. 
t  McAfee,  102  to  110. 

^  Armttrong'a  Notices,  i.  62  to  66.    Appem  ix,  No.  8.  p.  203.    McAfee,  131,       ^   • 
I  The  propriety  of  thii  step  was  much  questioned ,  see  McAfee,  107,  8cc.   Armstrong's 
Notices,  i.  58. 
§  McAfee  140.— Also,  Letter  of  Secretary  of  War,  McAfee  118.  .  ,,  , ,  , 

f  See  the  details  in  McAfee,  120  to  139.  „  \~:'    -^   ..'.    ^- 

**  Armstrong's  Notices,!, 69,    McAfee,  142, 
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and  there  to  cuncentrate  his  forces  ami  hiii  Htorcs  ;  in  moving  upon 
tills  point  hu  (lividcil  his  troops  into  three  eoIumiiN,  the  rt<^hl  to 
nitrch  from  VVoostcr  through  Upper  Sandusky,  the  centre  from 
Urbnna  by  Fort  McArthur  on  the  heads  of  the  Scioto,  and  the  lell 
from  St.  Mary's  by  the  Au-Glnixe  and  Maumee, — all  meeting,  of 
course,  at  the  Rapids.'  This  plan,  however,  failed :  the  troops  of 
the  left  column  under  Winchester,  worn  out  and  starved,  were 
found  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  and  the  mounted  men  of  the  centre 
under  General  Tupper  were  unable  to  do  any  thing,  partly  from 
tlieir  own  want  of  subordination,  but  still  more  fiom  the  shiftless- 
ncss  of  their  commi"^der;t  this  condition  of  the  troops,  and  the 
prevalence  of  disease  among  them,  togethfr  with  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  transportation  after  the  autumnal  rains  set  in,  forced 
upon  the  commander  the  conviction  that  he  must  wait  until  the 
winter  Sad  bridged  the  streams  and  morasses  with  icc,|  and  cvea 
when  that  had  taken  place  he  was  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  an 
attempt  to  conquer  without  vessels  on  Lake  Erie.|| 
*'  Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  nothing  effectual  had  been 
done  towards  the  reconquest  of  Michigan :  Winchester,  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  army  was  on  his  way  to  the  Rapids,  his  men 
enfeebled  by  sickness,  want  of  clothes,  and  want  of  food ;  the 
right  wing  approaching  Sandusky ;  and  the  centre  resting  at  Fort 
McArthur.  § 

Several  smaller  operations,  however,  had  taken  place  since  the 
1st  of  October,  with  various  success.  Early  in  that  month  Gene- 
ral Hopkins  led  a  coi-ps  of  2000  mounted  volunteers  from  Vin- 
cennes  against  the  Kickapoo  villages  upon  the  Illinois ;  but  being 
misled  by  the  guides,  after  wandering  in  the  prairies  for  some  days 
to  no  purpose,  the  party  returned  to  the  capital  of  Indiana  not- 
withstanding the  wishes  and  commands  of  their  general  officers.H 
Chagrir^d  at  the  result  of  this  attempt,  tho  same  commander  in 
November  led  a  band  of  infantry  up  the  Wabash,  and  succeeded 
in  destroying  several  deserted  villages,  and  losing  several  men  in 
an  ambuscade.  His  enemy,  declining  a  combat,  and  the  cold 
proving  severe,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Vincennes  again.** 
Governor  Edwards,  meanwhile,  had  marched  against  the  natives 

*  McAfee,  142,  tec.  193,  Sec.  at  the  latter  reference  Ilarriion'i  letter  ii  given, 
t  McAfee,  146  to  161.    General  Tupper'i  account  ia  in  Niles'  Regiitnr,  iii.  167. 
^  McAfee,  164,  165.  |  McAfee,  187. 196  to  199.    Dawton,  833  to  341. 

4McAfee,201,199, 168. 

^  McAfee,  168.    General  Hopkins'  account  is  in  Niles*  Register,  iii.  204« 
**  McAibe,  160.— Hopkins*  account  is  in  Niles'  Register,  iii.  264. 
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at  the  head  qf  Peoria  Lake,  and  killed  twenty  of  them  without  loss 
to  himself.*  Still  later,  in  December,  General  Harrison  despatch- 
ed a  party  of  600  men  against  the  Miami  villages  upon  tlie  Mis- 
sissinneway,  a  branch  of  the  Wabash.  This  body,  under  the  com- 
mand oi  Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell,  destroyed  several  villbges, 
and  fought  a  seveie  battle  with  the  Indians,  who  were  defeated ; 
but  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  number  of  his  wounded  (forty- 
eight,)  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  fear  of  being  attacked 
by  Tecumthe,  at  the  head  of  600  fresh  savages,  led  Colonel 
Campbell  to  retreat  immediately  after  the  battle,  without  destroy- 
ing the  principal  town  of  the  enemy.  The  expedition,  however, 
was  not  without  results,  as  it  induced  some  of  the  tribes  to  come 
openly  and  wholly  under  the  protection  and  within  the  borders  of 
the  Republic. t 
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On  the  10th  of  January,  "Winchester  with  his  troops  reached 
the  Rapids,  General  Harrison  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army 
being  still  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  Tupper  with  the  centre  at  y 
Fort  McArthur.j:  From  the  13th  to  the  16th  messengers  arrived 
at  Winchester's  camp  from  the  inhabitants  of  Frenchtown  on  the 
river  Raisin,  representing  the  danger  to  which  that  place  was 
exposed  from  the  hostility  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  begging 
for  protection.  II  These  representations  and  petitions  excited  the 
feelings  of  the  Americans,  and  led  them,  forgetful  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  campsugn,  and  of  military  caution,  to  determine 
upon  the  step  of  sending  a  strong  party  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferers.  § 
On  the  17th,  accordingly.  Colonel  Lewis  was  despatched  with 
550  men  to  the  rivr  Raisin,  and  soon  after  Colonel  Allen  followed 
with  110  more.  Marching  along  the  frozen  borders  of  the  Bay 
and  Lake,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  the  Americans  reached 

•  MeAfe«,  163. 

t  McAfee,  176  to  183.— 4;uapbell's  and  HaniMm'i  M9coaiita  are  in  Nilei'  Register,  iiL 
816, 331. 
t  McAfee,  SOS,  203.  |  McAfee,  304. 

§  See  Colonel  Allen'e  ipeech  Ld  Amutrong'i  Noticea,  i.  67. 
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and  attacked  the  enemy  who  were  posted  in  the  village,  and  aftei 
a  severe  contest  defeated  them.    Having  gained  possession  of  the 
town,  Colonel  Lewis  wrote  for  reinforcements  and  prepared  himself 
to  defend  the  position  he  had  gained.*    And  it  was  evident  that  all 
his  means  of  defence  would  be  needed,  as  the  place  was  but  eighteen 
miles  from  Maiden  where  the  whole  British  force  was  collected 
under  Procter.    Winchester,  on  the  19th,  having  heard  of  the 
action  of  the  previous  day,  marched  with  250  men,  which  was 
the  most  he  dared  detach  from  the  Rapids,  to  the  aid  of  the  captor 
of  Frenchtown,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  nert  evening. 
But  instead  of  placing  his  men  in  a  secure  position,  and  taking 
measures  to  prevent  the  secret  approach  of  the  enemy,  Winchester 
suffered  the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  to  remain  in  the  open 
ground,  and  took  no  efficient  measures  to  protect  himself  from 
surprise,  although  informed  that  an  attack  might  be  expected  at 
any  moment,  t    The  consequence  was  that  during  the  night  of  the 
21st  the  whole  British  force  approached  undiscovered,  and  erected 
a  battery  within  300  yards  of  the  American  camp.    From  this, 
before  the  troops  were  fairly  under  arms  in  the  morning,  a  dis- 
charge of  bombs,  balls,  and  grape-shot,  informed  the  devoted 
soldiers  of  Winchester  of  the  folly  of  their  commander,  and  in  a 
moment  more  the  dreaded  Indian  yell  sounded  on  eveiy  side. 
The  troops  under  Lewis  were  protected  by  the  garden  pickets 
behind  which  their  commander,  who  alone  seems  to  have  been 
upon  his  guard,  had  stationed  them ;  those  last  arrived  were,  as 
we  have  said,  in  the  open  field,  and  against  them  the  main  effort 
of  the  enemy  was  directed.    Nor  was  it  long  so  directed  without 
terrible  results;  the  troops  yielded,  broke  and  fled,  but  fled  under 
a  fire  which  mowed  them  down  like  grass:  Winchester  and  Lewis, 
(who  had  left  his  pickets  to  aid  his  superior  officer,)  were  taken 
prisoners.    Upon  Ae  party  who  fought  from  behind  their  slight 
defences,  however,  no  impression  could  be  made,  and  it  was  not 
till  Winchester  was  induced  to  send  them  what  was  deemed  an 
order  to  surrender  $  that  they  dreamed  of  doing  so.    This  Procter 
persuaded  him  tc  do  by  the  old  story  of  an  Indian  massacre  in 
case  of  continued  resistance,  to  which  he  added  a  promise  of  help 
and  protection  for  the  wounded,  and  of  a  removal  at  the  earliest 

*  Lewis'  aoeoant  imy  bo  found  in  NilM>  Regiiter,  iv.  49. 

t  McAfee,  211.— Winchester  in  his  own  account  owns  that  he  entirely  disregarded  t'w 
warning  given  him. 
i  He  saya  he  did  not  mean  it  for  an  order,  but  merely  for  advice. 
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moment ;  without  which  last  promise  the  troops  of  Lewis  refused 
to  yield  even  when  required  by  their  General.*  But  the  promise, 
even  if  given  in  good  faith,  was  not  redeemed,  and  the  horrors  of 
the  succeeding  night  and  day  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  frontier.  Of  a  portion  of  those  horrors  we  give 
a  description  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness. 

.•?t  / 

NieholasTiile,  Kentucky,  April  24(h,  1813.     i/ 

Sir : — Yours  of  the  5th  instant,  requesting  me  to  give  you  a  statement 
respecting  the  late  disaster  at  Frenchtown,  was  duly  received.  Re^t  as- 
sured, sir,  that  it  is  with  sensations  the  most  unpleasant  that  I  undertake 
to  recount  the  infamous  and  barbarous  conduct  of  the  British  and  Indians 
after  the  battle  of  the  22d  January.  The  blood  runs  cold  in  my  veins 
when  I  think  of  it. 

f  On  the  morning  of  the  S3d,  shortly  after  light,  six  or  eight  Indians 
eaiae  to  the  house  of  Jean  Baptiste  Jereaume,  where  I  was,  in  company 
with  Major  Graves,  Captains  Hart  and  Hickman,  Doctor  Todd,  and  fif* 
teen  or  twenty  volunteers,  belonging  to  diflerent  corps.  They  did  not 
molest  any  person  or  thing  on  their  first  approach,  but  kept  sauntering 
about  until  there  was  a  large  number  collected,  (say  one  or  two  hundred) 
at  which  time  they  commenced  plundering  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  wounded  prisoners.  I  was  one  amongst  the  first 
that  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  taken  to  a  horse  about  twenty  paces 
firom  the  house,  after  being  diverted  of  part  of  my  clothing,  and  com- 
manded by  signs  there  to  remain  for  further  orders.  Shortly  after  being 
there,  I  saw  them  knock  down  Captain  Hickman  at  the  door,  together 
with  several  others  with  whom  I  was  not  acquainted.  Supposi.-4g  a 
general  massacre  had  commenced,  I  made  an  effort  to  get  to  a  house 
about  one  hundred  ya'ds  distant,  which  contained  a  number  of  wounded, 
but  on  my  reaching  the  house,  to  my  great  mortification,  found  it  sur- 
rounded by  Indians,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  my  giving  notice 
to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  savage  barbarity.  An  Indian  chief  of  the 
Tawa  tribe  of  the  name  of  M'Carty,  gave  me  possession  of  his  horse 
and  blanket,  telling  me  by  signs,  to  lead  the  horse  to  the  house  which  I 
had  just  before  left.  The  Indian  that  first  took  me,  by  this  time  came 
up  and  manifested  a  hostile  disposition  towards  me,  by  raising  his  tom- 
ahawk as  if  to  give  me  the  fatal  blow,  which  was  prevented  by  my  very 
good  friend  M'Carty.  On  my  reaching  the  house  which  I  had  first 
started  from,  I  saw  Uie  Indians  take  off  several  prisoners,  which  I  after- 
ward^ saw  in  the  road,  in  a  most  mangled  condition,  and  entirely  strip- 
ped of  their  clothing. 

Messrs.  Bradford,  Searls,  Turner  and  Blythe,  were  collected  round  a 
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carryall,  which  contained  articleu  taken  by  the  Indians  from  the  citizens. 
We  had  all  been  placed  there,  by  our  respective  captors,  except  Blythe, 
who  came  where  we  were  entreating  an  Indian  to  convey  him  to  Maiden, 
promising  to  give  him  forty  or  fifty  dollars,  and  whilst  in  the  act  of  plead- 
ing for  mercy,  an  Indian  more  savage  than  the  other,  stepped  up  behind, 
tomahawked,  stripped  and  scalped  him.    The  next  that  attracted  my  at- 
tenlion,  was  the  houses  on  fire  that  contained  several  wounded,  wiiom  I 
knew  were  not  able  to  get  out.     After  the  houses  were  nearly  consumed, 
we  received  marching  orders,  and  after  arriving  at  Sandy  Creek,  the  In- 
dians  called  a  halt  and  commenced  cooking ;  after  preparing  and  eating 
a  little  sweetened  gruel,  Messrs.  Bradford,  Searls,  Turner  and  myself, 
received  some,  and  were  eating,  when  an  Indian  came  up  and  proposed 
p-:changinghis  moccasins  for  Mr.  Searls'  shoes,  which  he  readily  com- 
plied with.,   They  then  exchanged  hats,  af\er  which  the  Indian  inquire4 
how  many  men   Harrison  had  with  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  calling 
Searls  a  Washington  or  Madiaon,  then  raised  his  tomahawk  and  struck 
him  on  the  shoulder,  which  cut  into  the  cavity  of  the  body.     Searls  then 
caught  hold  of  the  tomahawk  and  appeared  to  resist,  and  upon  my  tell- 
ing him  his  fate  was  inevitable,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  received  the 
savage  blow  rhich  terminated  his  existence.    I  was  near  enough  to 
him  to  receive  the  brains  and  blood,  after  the  fatal  blow,  on  my  blanket. 
A  short  time  after  the  death  of  Searls,  1  saw  three  others  share  a  similar 
(ate.    We  then  set  out  for  Brownstown,  which  place  we  reached  about 
12  or  1  o'clock  at  nighu    After  being  exposed  to  several  hours  inces- 
sant rain  in  reaching  that  place,  we  were  put  into  the  council  house,  the 
floor  of  which  was  partly  covered  with  water,  at  which   place  we  re- 
mained until  next  morning,  when  we  again  received  marching  orders 
for  their  village   on  tho  river  Rouge,  which  place  we  made  that  day, 
where  I  was  kept  six  days,  then  taken  to  Detroit  and  sold.     For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings,  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  yott| 
to  a  publication  which  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  signed  by  Ensign 
J.  L.  Baker,  and  to  the  publication  of  Judge  Woodward,  both  of  which 
I  have  particulariy  examined,  and  find  them  to  be  literally  correct,  so  far 
as  came  under  my  notice. 

I  am,  sir,  with  due  regard,  your  fellow-citiien, 

GUSTAVUS  M.  BOWER, 
Surgeon's  Male  6th  Regiment  Kentucky  Volunteers. 
JissK  Blkdsob,  Esq.,  Lexington.* 

•  American  Stole  Paper*,  xU.  372.    Do.  367  to  376.  ,  • 
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Of  the  American  army,  which  was  about  800  strong,  one-third 
were  killed  in  the  battle  and  the  massacre  which  followed,  and 
but  33  escaped.* 

General  Harrison,  as  we  have  stated,  was  at  Upper  Sandusky 
when  Winchester  reached  the  Rapids ;  on  the  night  of  the  16th 
word  came  to  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  left  wing  at  that  point, 
and  of  some  meditated  movement.  He  at  once  proceeded  with 
all  speed  to  Lower  Sandusky,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
sent  forward  a  battalion  of  troops  to  the  support  of  Winchester. 
On  the  19th  he  learned  what  the  movement  was  that  had  been 
meditated  and  made,  and  with  additional  troops  he  started  in- 
stantly for  the  falls  where  he  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th ;  here  he  waited  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  with  which  he 
had  started,  but  which  he  had  outstripped ;  this  came  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  Slst,  and  on  the  following  morning,  was  despatched  to 
Frenchtown,  while  all  the  troops  belonging  to  the  army  of  Win-  ^ 
Chester  yet  at  the  falls,  300  in  number,  were  also  hurried  on  to  the 
aid  of  their  commander. f  But  it  was  of  course,  in  vain ;  on  that  - 
morning  the  battle  was  fought,  and  General  Hrrrison  with  his  rein- 
forcements met  the  few  survivors  long  before  they  reached  the 
ground.  A  council  being  called  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  advance 
any  farther,  and  the  troops  retired  to  the  Rapids  again :  here, 
during  the  night  another  consultation  took  place,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  determination  to  retreat  yet  farther  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  being  cut  ofi'  from  the  convoys  of  stores  and 
artillery  upon  their  way  from  Sandusky.  On  the  next  morning,  ^^ 
therefore,  the  block-house  which  had  been  built  was  destroyed, 
together  with  the  provisions  it  contained,  and  the  troops  retired  to 
Portage  river  18  miles  in  the  rear  of  Winchester's  position,  there 
to  await  the  gims  and  reinforcements  which  were  daily  expected, 
but  which,  as  it  turned  out,  were  detained  by  rains  until  the  30th 
of  January.:!:  Finding  his  army  1700  strong.  General  Harrison  on 
the  1st  of  February  again  advanced  to  the  Rapids  where  he  took 
up  a  new  and  stronger  position,  at  which  point  he  ordered  all  the 
troops  as  rapidly  as;  possible  to  gather.  He  did  this  in  the  hope  of 
bebg  able  before  the  middle  of  the  month  to  advance  upon  Mal- 

*  McAfee,  331. — See  the  account*  of  Wincheater  and  Major  Madison  in  Armstrong's 
Noticef,  i.  Appendix  No.  7,  p.  196. — In  Niles'  Register,  iv.  9  to  13,  may  be  found  the 
British  account,  Winchester's,  and  one  accompanied  by  a  diaf^ram :  same  vol.  p.  39,  is  » 
tliUer  account  b}  Winchester,  and  on  page  83  one  by  Lewis  r.nd  the  other  officers. 

t  McAfee,  309  to  31 1,  237  to  336.  |  McAfte,  33f«  to  339. 
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den,  but  the  long  continuance  of  warm  and  wet  weather  kept  the 
roads  in  such  a  condition  that  his  troops  were  unable  to  join  him, 
and  the  project  of  advancing  upon  the  ice  was  entirely  frustrated; 
so  at  length  the  winter  campaign  had  to  be  abandoi^ed,  as  the 
autumnal  one  had  been  before. 

So  far  the  military  operations  of  the  northwest  had  certainly 
been  suflBciently  discouraging;  the  capture  of  Mackinac,  the  sur- 
render of  Hull,  the  massacre  of  Chicago,  and  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  Frenchtown,  are  the  leading  events.  Nothing  had  been 
gained,  and  of  what  had  been  lost  nothing  had  been  retaken:  the 
slight  successes  over  the  Indians  by  Hopkins,  Edwards,  and 
Campbell,  had  not  shaken  the  power  or  the  confidence  of  Tecum- 
the  and  his  allies,  while  the  fruitless  efforts  of  Harrison  through 
five  months  to  gather  troops  enough  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee 
to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  Michigan,  which  had  been  taken  in  a 
week,  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  Americans,  and  gave  new  life 
and  hope  tu  their  foes. 

About  the  time  that  Harrison's  unsuccessful  campaign  drew 
to  a  close,  a  change  took  place  in  the  War  Department,  and 
General  Armstrong  succeeded  his  incapable  friend,  Dr.  Eustis. 
Armstrong's  views  were  those  of  an  able  soldier:  in  October, 
1812,  he  had  again  addressed  the  Government  through  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, on  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  command  of  the  lakes,* 
and  when  raised  to  power  determmed  to  make  naval  operations 
the  basis  of  the  military  movements  of  the  northwest.  His  views 
in  relation  to  the  coming  campaign  in  the  West,  were  based  upon 
two  points,  viz.  the  use  of  regular  troops  alone,  and  the  command 
of  the  lakes,  which  he  was  led  to  think  could  be  obtained  by  the 

20th  of  June,  t 

Although  the  views  of  the  Secretary,  in  relation  to  the  non-' 
employment  of  militia,  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  adhered  to, 
the  general  plan  of  merely  standing  upon  the  defensive  until  the 
command  of  the  lake  was  secured,  was  persisted  in,  although  it 
was  the  2nd  of  August  instead  of  the  Ist  of  June,  before  the  ves- 
sels on  Erie  could  leave  the  harbor  in  which  they  had  been  built. 
Among  these  defensive  operations  of  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1813,  that  at  Fort  or  Camp  Meigs,  the  new  post  taken  by  Harrison 

«  AiTiwtrong's  Noticet,  i.  1T7,  note—  Steps  to  command  the  lake  had  been  taken  be- 
fore October— See  Nile«>  Regiiter,  iii.  142. 137. 

t  Armptroug'a  Noticea,  i.  appendix,  No.  23,  p.  246.  The  Secretary  and  General  did 
not  entirely  agree  a»  to  the  plana  of  the  campaign.  See  the  Noticea,  i.  176,  fcc.  Mc- 
Afee, 249,  tc.  Full  accounU  of  the  arrangement  of  the  army  in  this  year,  may  be  aeen 
in  Naea>  Register,  W.  145. 168. 187. 
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at  the  Rapids,  and  that  at  Lower  Sandusky,  deserve  to  be  espe- 
cially noticed.     It  had  been  anticipated  that,  with  the  opening  of 
spring,  the  British  would  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  position 
upon  the  Maumee,  and  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  General 
to  forward  reinforcements,  which  were  detained  however,  as  usual, 
by  the  spring  freshets  and  the  bottomless  roads.     As  had  been 
expected,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  English  forces  began  the 
investment  of  Harrison's  camp,  and  by  tlie  Ist  of  May  had  com-/ 
pleted  their  I  tteries  ;  meantime,  the  Americans  behind  their  tents 
had  thrown  up  a  bank  of  earth  twelve  feet  high,  and  upon  a  basis 
of  twenty  feet,  behind  which  the  whole  garrison  withdrew  the 
moment  that  the  gunners  of  the  ^*:.   ly  were  prepared  to  commence 
operations.     Upon  this  bank,  the  a  nmunition  of  his  Majesty  was 
wasted  in  vain,  and  down  to  the  5th,  nothing  was  eflected  by 
cither  party.     On  that  day.  General  Clay,  with  1200  additional 
troops,  came  down  the  Maumee  in  flatboats,  and,  in  accordance 
with  orders  received  from  Harrison,  detached  800  men  under 
Colonel  Dudley  to  attack  the  batteries  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  while,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  landed  upon  thp 
southern  shore,  and  after  some  loss  and  delay,  fought  his  way  into 
camp.    Dudley,  on  his  part,  succeeded  perfectly  in  capturing  the 
batteries,  but  instead  of  spiking  the  cannon,  and  then  instantly 
returning  to  his  boats,  he  suffered  Lis  men  to  waste  their  time,  and 
skirmish  with  the  Indians,  until  Proctor  was  able  to  cut  them  off 
from  their  only  chance  of  retreat ;  taken  by  surprise,  and  in  disor- 
der, the  greater  part  of  the  detachment  became  an  easy  prey,  only 
150  of  the  800  men  escaping  captivity  or  death.*     This  sad  result 
was  partially,  though  but  little,  alleviated  by  the  success  of  a  sortie 
made  irom  the  fort  by  Colonel  Miller,  in  which  he  captured  and 
made  useless  the  batteries,  that  had  been  erected  south  of  the 
Maumee.  t     The  result  of  the  day's  doings  had  been  sad  enough 
for  the  Americans,  but  still  the  British  General  saw  in  it  nothing  to 
encourage  him  ;  his  cannon  had  done  nothing,  and  were  in  fact  no 
longer  of  value ;  his  Indian  allies  found  it  "  hard  to  fight  people 
who  lived  like  groundhogs" ;:(  news  of  the  American  successes 
below  had  been  received ;  and  additional  troops  were  approaching 
from  Ohio  and  Kentucky.    Proctor,  weighing  all  things,  determined 
to  retreat,  and  upon  the  9th  of  May  returned  to  Maiden.  || 

*  Harri8on*i  Report,    t  McAfee,  S61  to  272.    \  See  Tecumthe'a  Speech,  McAfee,         y^ 
I  For  account  ofaeige  of  FortMeigi,  by  Harrison,  &c.  see  Niles*  Register,  iv.  191,  fcc,, 

210,  Jcc.    For  diary  of  seige,  do.  iv.  243 ;  for  British  account,  do.  iv.  272.    O'fallon'e 

(aid  to  G«.  Harrison)  ia  in  National  Intelligenoer,  June  16, 1840. 
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The  ship-building  going  forward  at  Erie  had  not,  meanwhile, 
been  unknown  to  or  disregarded  by  the  English,  who  proposed 
•11  in  good  time  to  destroy  the  vessels  vpon  which  so  much 
depended,  and  to  appropriate  the  stores  of  the  republicans :  "  the 
ordnance  and  naval  stores  you  require,"  said  Sir  George  Prevost 
to  General  Proctor,  "must  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  whose 
resources  on  lake  Erie  must  become  yours.  I  am  much  mistaken, 
if  you  do  not  find  Captain  Barclay  disposed  to  play  that  game."* 
Captain  Barclay  was  an  experienced,  brave,  and  able  seaman,  and 
was  waiting  anxiously  for  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  be  spared 
ihm,  in  order  to  attack  Erie  with  success;  —  a  sufficient  force 
was  promised  him  on  the  18th  of  Ju!y,  at  which  time  the  British 
fleet  went  down  the  lake  to  reconnoitre,  and  if  it  were  wise,  to 
make  the  proposed  attempt  upon  the  Americans  at  Erie ;  none, 
,  however,  was  made.f  About  the  same  time,  the  followers  of 
Proctor  again  approached  Fort  Meigs,  around  which  they  remained 
for  a  week,  eflecting  nothing,  though  very  numerous.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  second  investment  seems,  indeed,  rather  to  have  been 
the  diversion  of  Harrison's  attention  from  Erie,  and  the  employment 
of  the  immense  bands  of  Indians  which  the  English  had  gathered 
at  Maiden,:^  than  any  serious  blow ,  and  finding  no  progress  made, 
Proctor  next  moved  to  Sandusky,  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  principal  stores  of  Harrison  were  at 
Sandusky,  while  he  was  himself  at  Seneca,  and  Major  Croghan  at 
Fort  Stephenson  or  Lower  Sandusky.  This  latter  post  being 
deemed  indefensible  against  heavy  cannon,  and  it  being  supposed 
that  Proctor  would  of  course  bring  heavy  cannon,  if  he  attacked  it, 
the  General  and  a  council  of  war  called  by  him,  thought  it  wisest 
to  abandon  it ;  but  before  this  could  be  done  after  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  matter,  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  upon  the 
Slst  of  July  made  it  impossible.  The  garrison  of  the  little  fort 
vraa  composed  of  150  men,  under  a  commander  just  past  his  21st 
year,  II  and  with  a  single  piece  of  cannon,  while  the  investing 
force,  including  Tecumseh's  Indians,  was,  it  is  said,  3,300  strong, 
and  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  all  of  thei^,  fortunately,  light  ones. 
Proctor  demanded  a  surrender,  and  told  the  unvarying  story  of 


*  Letter  of  July  11th,  given  in  Armitrong'i  Noticei,  i.  Appendix,  No.  lH,  p.  SS8. 
t  Letter  of  General  DeRottenburg,  in  Armstrong'i  Noticei,  i.  Appendix,  No.  19,  p.  239. 
McAfee,  343. 
t  McAfee,  397  to  299 ;  3,600  worrion  were  about  Maiden. 
I  General  Harrison,  quoted  in  McAfee,  329. 
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the  danger  of  provoking  a  general  massacre  by  the  savngc!?,  unless 
the  fort  was  yielded :  to  all  which  the  representative  of  young 
Croghan  replied  by  saying  that  the  Indians  would  have  none  left 
to  massacre,  if  the  British  conquered,  for  every  man  of  the  garri- 
son would  have  died  at  his  post.*  Proctor,  upon  this,  opened  his 
fire,  which  being  concentrated  upon  the  northwest  angle  of  the 
fort,  led  the  commander  to  think  that  it  was  meant  to  make  a 
breach  there,  and  carry  the  works  by  assault :  he  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  strengthen  that  point  by  bags  of  sand  and  flour,  while 
under  cover  of  night  he  placed  his  single  six  pounder  in  a  position 
to  rake  the  angle  threatened,  and  then,  having  charged  his  infant 
battery  with  slugs,  and  hidden  it  from  the  enemy,  he  waited  the 
event.  During  the  night  of  the  1st  of  August,  and  till  late  in  the 
evening  of  the  2d,  the  firing  continued  upon  the  devoted  northwest 
comer ;  then,  under  cover  of  the  smoke  and  gathering  darkness,  a 
column  of  350  or  i  approached  unseen  to  within  20  paces  of  the 
walls.  The  musketry  opened  upon  them,  but  with  little  effect, — the 
ditch  was  gained,  and  in  a  moment  filled  with  men :  at  that  instant, 
the  masked  cannon,  only  thirty  feet  distant,  and  so  directed  as  to  ^ 
sweep  the  ditch, — was  unmasked  and  fired, — killing  tt  once  27  , 
of  tha  assailants ;  the  effect  was  decisive,  the  column  recoiled,  and  . 
the  little  fort  was  saved  with  the  loss  of  one  man :  — on  the  next 
morning  the  British  and  their  allies,  having  the  fear  of  Harrison  - 
before  Uieir  eyes,  were  gone,  leaving  behind  them  in  their  haste, 
guns,  stores,  and  clothing,  f 

From  this  time  all  were  busy  in  preparing  for  the  long  antici- 
pated attack  upon  Maiden.  Kentucky  especially  sent  her  sons  in 
vast  numbers,  under  their  veteran  Governor,  Shelby,  and  the  yet 
more  widely  distinguished  Richard  M.  Johnson.  On  the  4th  of 
August,  Perry  got  his  vessels  out  of  Erie  into  deep  water ;  but  for 
a  month  was  unable  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis :  on  the  10th  of 
September,  however,  the  fleet  of  Barclay  was  seen  standing  out  of 
port,  and  the  Americaas  hastened  to  receive  him.  Of  the  contest . 
*we  give  Perry's  own  account.  .-.        . 


United  States  schooner  Ariel,  Put-in>Uay, 
13th  September,  1B18. 
Sir :  In  my  last  I  informed  you  that  tire  had  captured  the  enemy's 
fleet  on  this  lake.    I  have  now  the  honor  to  give  you  the  most  impor- 

•  MoAfM,  3S6. 

t  McAfee,  334  to  388^Tbe  accounti  by  Croghaii  and  Harrison  are  in  Nilea'  Regiater, 
It.  388  to  330,   A  fiuther  account  and  |>laa  ofthe  fbrt  in  de.  v.  7  to  9. 
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Unl  ptiticuUri  of  the  action.  On  th«  morning  jof  ihe  lOlh  IniUnt,  ■! 
■unriie,  they  were  diiourereJ  from  Put  in-Buy,  where  I  Uy  at  anchor 
with  the  iquadron  under  my  rommand.  We  got  under  weigh,  the  wind 
light  at  S.  W.  and  itood  for  tliem.  At  10  A.  M.  the  wind  hwled  to 
S.  E.  and  brought  ua  to  windward  \  formed  the  line  and  brought  up. 
At  16  minutea  before  12,  the  enemy  commenced  firing;  at  6  minutes 
before  13,  the  action  commenced  on  onr  part.  Finding  their  fire  very 
destructive,  owing  to  their  long  guna,  and  ita  being  mostly  directed  to 
the  LawrAnca,  I  made  sail,  and  directed  the  other  Teasels  to  follow,  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  with  the  enemy.  Every  brace  and  bow  line 
being  ahot  away,  aha  became  unmanageable*  notwiihatanding  the  great 
•zertiona  of  tha  Sailing  Maater.  In  thia  ailuatioa  aha  auslained  tha 
action  upwards  of  two  houra,  within  canister  shot  distance,  until  every 
gun  waa  rendered  uaeleas,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  crew  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Finding  she  could  no  longer  annoy  the  enemy,  I  left  her  in 
oharge  of  Lieutenant  Tarnall,  who,  I  was  convinced,  from  the  bravery 
already  diaplayed.by  him,  would  do  what  would  comport  with  the 
honor  of  the  flag.  At  half  past  3,  the  wind  springing  up,  Captain 
Elliott  waa  enabled  to  bring  hia  vessel,  the  Nisgara,  gallantly  into  close 
aetion ;  I  immediately  went  on  board  of  her,  when  he  anticipated  my 
wlah  by  volunteering  to  bring  the  aehooners,  which  had  been  kept 
astern  by  the  lightneaa  of  the  wind,  into  doae  action.  It  was  with  un* 
apeakable  pain  that  I  aaw,  aoon  after  I  got  on  board  the  Niagara,  tha 
flag  of  the  Lawrence  come  down,  although  I  was  perfectly  aenaible  that 
die  had  been  defended  to  the  laat,  and  that  to  have  continued  to  make  a 
ihow  of  reaiatance  would  have  been  a  wanton  aactifice  of  the  remaina  of 
her  brave  crew.  But  the  enemy  waa  not  able  to  take  poasesaion  of  her* 
and  circumstances  soon  permitted  her  flag  again  to  be  hoisted.  At  45 
minutes  past  two,  the  signal  was  made  for  "  close  action."  The  Nia* 
gara  being  very  little  injured,  I  determined  to  pais  through  the  enemy'a 
line,  bore  up  and  passed  ahead  of  their  two  ships  and  a  brig,  giving  a 
raking  fire  to  them  from  the  starboard  guns,  and  to  a  large  schooner  and 
aloop,  from  the  larboard  side,  at  half  p'.stol  shot  distance.  The  smaller 
▼essels  at  thia  time  having  got  within  grape  and  canister  distance,  under 
'  the  direction  of  Captain  Elliot,  and  keeping  up  a  well  directed  fire,  the 
two  ahips,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner,  soirendered,  a  schooner  and  sloop 
making  a  vain  attempt  to  escape. 

Those  officera  and  men  who  were  immediately  under  my  observation 
evinced  the  greateat  gallantry,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  others  con- 
dttoted  themselves  u  became  American  officera  and  seamen.*' 

Meanwhile  the  American  army  had  received  its  reinforcements, 

•  AoMiieu  Slala  ftpan,  <lv.  SM.  For  Ftrrr*i  Lettan,  •••  miot'i  Rofiiter,  ▼.  80  to 
«•.  8m  iIm  Cooper's  NtTal  Hiatory  \  Lift  of  Cominodora  Elliott,  (PhUadslphia,  1898  j) 
Triatam  BufaM*  aoeoiut  of  tbo  btttlo,  with  ditfruM,  (Boitoii,  1839.) 
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and  was  only  waiting  the  t^     '   '  victory  of  the  fleet  to  embark. 
On  tlie  27th  0**  Scptumbvr,  it  set  sail  for  the  shore  of  Canada,  and 
in  a  few  hours  stood  around  the  ruins  of  the  deserted  and  wasted 
MaldcDi  from  which  Proctor  had  retreated  to  Sandwich,  intending 
to  make  his  way  to  the  heart  of  Canada,  by  'the  valley  of  the     / 
Thames.*     On  the  29th,  Harrison  was  at  Sandwich,  ard  McArthur  *' 
took  possession  of  Detroit  and  the  territory  of  Michigan.     At  thi« 
point  Colonel  Johnson's  mounted  rifle  regiment,  which  had  gone 
up  the  west  side  of  the  river,  rejoined  the  main  army.     On  the 
Snd  of  October,  the  Americans  began  their  march  in  pursuit  of 
Proctor,  whom  they  overtook  upon  the  5th.     He  had  posted  [his 
army  with  its  lefl  resting  upon  the  river,  while  the  right  flank  was 
defended  by  a  marsh  ;  the  ground  between  the  river  and  the  marsh 
was  divided  lengthwise  by  a  smaller  swamp,  so  as  to  make  two 
distinct  fields  in  which  the  troops  were  to  operate.     The  British 
were  in  two  lines,  occupying  the  field  between  the  river  and  small 
swamp  ;  the  Indians  extended  firom  the  small  to  the  large  morass, 
the  ground  being  suitable  to  their  mode  of  warfare,  and  unfav9r-^ 
able  for  cavalry.    Harrison  at  first  ordered  the  mounted  Kentucki«' 
ans  to  the  left  of  the  American  army,  that  is,  to  the  field  farthest 
from  the  river,  in  order  to  act  against  the  Indians,  while  with  his 
infkntry  formed  in  three  lines  and  strongly  protected  on  the  left 
flank  to  secure  it  against  the  savages,  he  proposed  to  meet  the 
Britich  troops  themselves.     Before  the  battle  commenced,  how- 
ever, he  learned  two  facts,  which  induced  him  to  change  his 
plans ;  one  was  the  bad  nature  of  the  ground  on  his  left  for  the 
operations  of  horse ;  the  other  was  the  open  order  of  the  English,|» 
regulars,  which  made  them  liable  to  a  fatal  attack  by  cavalry.  ,<<; 
Learning  these  things,  Harrison,  but  whether  upon  his  own  sug- 
gestion or  not,  we  cannot  say,  ordered  Colonf^l  Johnson  with  his 
mounted  men  to  charge,  and  try  to  break  the  reg;ular  troops,  by 
passing  through  their  ranks  and  forming  in  their  rear.    In  arrang- 
ing to  do  this,  Johnson  found  the  space  between  the  river  and 
small  swamp  too  narrow  for  all  his  men  to  act  in  with  eflect ;  so, 
dividing  them,  he  gave  the  right  hand  body  opposite  the  regulars 
in  charge  to  his  brother  James,  while  crossing  the  swamp  with  the 
remainder,  he  himself  led   the  way  against  Tecuuthe  and  his 
savage  followers.    The  charge  of  James  Johnson  was  perfectly 
successful ;  flie  Kentuckians  received  the  fire  of  the  British,  broke 
thiough  their  ranks,  and  forming  b<^yond  them,  produced  such  a 

*  Sm  oiBeial  tccouati  in  Ni]et>  Regiiter,  t.  117. 
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panic  by  the  novelty  of  the  attack,  that  the  whole  body  of  troops 
yielded  at  once.  On  the  left  the  Indians  fought  more  obstinately, 
and  the  horsemen  were  forced  to  dismount,  but  in  ten  minutes  Te- 
cumthe  was  dead,*  'and  his  followers,  who  had  learned  the  fate  of 
their  allies,  soon  gave  up  the  contest: — in  half  an  hour  all  was 
over,  except  the  pursuit  of  Proctor,  who  had  fled  at  the  onset. 
The  whole  number,  in  both  armies,  was  about  6000,  the  whole 
number  killed  less  tham  forty,  so  entirely  was  the  affair  decided  by 
panic.  We  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  which  practically  closed  the  war  in  the  northwest;  and^ 

to  our  own  ve  add  part  of  Harrison's  ofl!icial  statement,  .' 

■  I 

The  troops  at  my  disposal  consisted  of  about  120  regulars  of  the  27tb 
legiment,  five  brigades  of  Kentucky  volonteer  militia  infantry,  under 
his  excellency  Governor  Shelby,  averaging  less  than  600  men,  and 
Colonel  Johnson's  regimen*  of  mounted  infentry,  making  in  the  wholv^  ~ 
an  agregate  something  above  8,000.t  ^  No  disposition  of  an  army,  op- 
posed to  an  Indian  force,  can  be  safe  unless  it  is  secured  on  the  flank* 
and  in  the  rear.    I  had,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  infantry  '> 
conformably  to  my  general  order  of  battle.    General  Trotter's  brigade^ 
of  500  men,  formed  the  front  line,  his  right  upon  the  road  and  his  left 
upon  the  swamp.     General  King's  brigade  as  a  second  line,  150  yards 
in  the  rear  of  Trotter's  and  Chiles's  brigade  as  a  corps  of  reserve  in  th«  t: 
rear  of  it.    These  three  brigades  formed  the  command  of  major-General. , 
Henry ;  the  whole  of  General  Desha's  division,  eonsisting  of  two  br^^v 
gades,  were  formed  en  potence  upon  the  left  of  Trotter. 

Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  forming  the  infantry,  I  had  directed  Colonel 
Johnson's  regiment,  which  was  still  in  front,  to  be  formed  in  two  lines 
oppof ite  to  the  enemy,  and  upon  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  to  take 
ground  to  the  left  and  forming  upon  that  flank  to  endeavor  to  turn  the 
right  of  the  Indians.  A  moment's  reflection,  however  convinced  me 
that  from  the  thickness  of  the  woods  and  swampiness  of  the  ground, 
they  would  be  unable  to  do  any  thing  on  horseback,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  dismount  them  and  place  their  horses  in  security  ;  I,  therefore, 
determined  to  lefase  my  left  to  the  Indians,  and  to  b  ^ak  the  British 
lines  a',  once,  by  a  charge  of  the  mounted  infantry  :  tiie  measure  was 
not  sanctioned  by  any  thing  that  I  had  seen  or  heard  of,  but  I  was  fuli!y 
convinced  that  it  would  succeed.  The  American  backwoodsmen  ride 
better  in  the  wooJs  than  any  otiier  people.    A  musket  or  rifle  is  no  im- 
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*  Ai  to  who  killed  Tocuiitlie,  we  Dnke'i  liA  of  tbat  duef,  p  199  to  919,  amt  Atwster'k 
HMtoi7or01iio,S36. 

t  This  eitimate  waa  too  high,  there  were  not  more  than  9fi0%.  The  Britiah  were  neatly 
Mnumerotts,   SeeMcAfeerDhwBOA,ttc. 
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pediment  to  them,  being  accustomed  to  carry  them  on  horseback  from 
their  earliest  youth.  I  was  persuaded  too,  that  the  enemy  would  be 
quite  unprepared  for  the  shock,  and  that  they  could  not  resist  it.  Con- 
formably to  this  idea,  I  directed  the  regiment  to  be  drawn  up  in  close 
column,  with  its  right  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  from  the  road,  (that 
it  might  be  in  some  measure  protected  by  the  trees  from  the  artillery) 
ts  left  upon  the  swamp,  and  to  charge  at  full  speed  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
delivered  their  fire.  The  few  regular  troops  of  the  27th  regiment  under 
their  Colonel  (Paull)  occupied,  in  column  of  sections  of  four,  the  small 
space  between  the  road  and  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the 
enemy's  artillery,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  friend'y  Indians  were  directed 
to  move  under  the  bank.  The  crotchet  formed  by  the  front  line,  and 
general  Desha's  division  was  an  important  point.  At  that  place,  the 
venerable  governor  of  Kentucky  was  posted,  who  at  the  age  of  siziy- 
siz  preserves  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  the  ardent  zeal  which  distinguished 
him  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  undaunted  bravery  which  he  mani- 
fested at  King's  Mountain.  With  my  aids-de-camp,  the  acting  assistant 
«djutaat  general.  Captain  Butler,  my  gallant  friend  Commo<?ore  Perry, 
vho  did  me  the  honor  to  serve  as  my  volunteer  aid-de-camp,  and  Briga- 
dier General  Caes,  who  having  no  command,  tendered  me  his  assistan6e, 
I  plieed  myself  at  the  head  of  the  front  line  of  infantry,  to  direct  the 
movements  uf  the  savalry,  and  give  them  the  necessary  support.  The 
army  i^ad  moved  on  in  this  order  but  a  short  dis^nce,  when  the  mount- 
ed men  received  the  fire  of  the  British  line,  and  were  otdered  to  charge ; 
the  horses  in  the  front  of  the  column  recoiled  from  the  fire ;  another 
was  given  by  tlio  enemy,  and  our  column  at  length  getting  in  motion, 
broke  through  the  enemy  with  irresistible  force.  In  one  minute  the 
contest  in  front  was  over ;  the  British  officers  seeing  no  hopes  of  redu- 
cing their  disordered  ranks  to  order,  and  our  mounted  men  wheeling 
upon  then*  and  pouring  in  a  destructive  fire,  immediately  surrendered. 
It  is  certain  that  three  only  of  our  troops  were  wounded  in  this  charge. 
Upon  the  leA,  however,  the  contest  was  more  severe  with  the  Indians. 
Colonel  Johnson,  who  commanded  on  that  flank  of  his  regiment,  received 
a  most  galling  fire  from  them,  which  was  returned  with  great  eflect. 
The  Indians  still  further  to  the  right  advanced  and  fell  in  with  our  front 
line  of  infantry,  near  its  junction  with  Desha's  division,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment made  an  impression  upon  it.  His  excellency.  Governor  Shelby, 
however,  brought  up  a  regiment  to  its  support,  and  iiic  enemy  receiving 
a  severe  fire  in  front,  and  a  part  of  Johnson's  regiment  having  gained 
their  rear,  retreated  with  precipitation.  Their  loss  was  very  considers 
ble  in  the  action,  and  many  were  killed  in  their  retreat.* 

*  Nile*'  Regiiter,  v.  130.    Dawnon,  487. 
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Those  who  wish  to  see  a  fuller  account,  are  referred  to  the 
authorities  below,  man-^  of  which  are  easily  accessible." 
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We  have  said  that  the  battle  of  the  Thames  practically  closed 
the  war  in  the  northwest:— the  nominal  operations  which  followed 
were  as  follows, — 

First,  WES  undertaken  an  expedition  into  Canada  in  February 
1814,  by  Captain  Holmes,  a  gallant  young  officer  whose  career 
closed  soon  after.    In  the  previous  month  the  tnemy  had  taken 
post  again  upon  the  Thames,  not  far  above  the  field  of  Proctor's 
defeat;  Holmes  directed  his  movement  against  this  point.    Before 
he  reached  it,  however,  he  le<imed  that  a  rauch  stronger  force  taan 
his  own  was  advanciiig  to  meet  him,  and  taking  up  an  eligible 
position  upon  a  hUl,  he  proceeded  to  fortify  his  camp,  and  waited 
their  approach.    They  surrounded  and  atUcked  his  entrenchaxents 
with  great  spirit,  but  being  met  with  an  obstinacy  and  coumge 
equal  to  their  own,  and  losbg  very  largely  firom  the  well-dite^jted 
fire  of  the  unexposed  Americans,  the  British  were  forced  to  retreat 
again,  without  any  result  of  consequeHce  to  either  party.f 

Second;  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  by  the  Americans  to 
retake  Mackinac.  It  had  been  proposed  to  do  this  in  the  aatnmn 
of  1813,  after  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  but  one  of  the  storms, 
which  at  that  season  are  so  often  met  with  upon  tlte  La'xea,— by 
obligbg  the  vessels  that  were  bringing  stores  from  bolov/  to  throw 
over  the  baggage  and  provisions,— defeated  the  undsrtaking.t 
Early  in  the  foUowiug  April  the  expedition  up  Lake  I?<irca  was 
once  more  talked  of;  the  purpose  being  twofold,  to  capture  Mack- 
inac, and  to  destroy  certain  vessels  which  it  was  said  t'ae  EngUsh 

•  D.wwn,  426  to  4S»,-Dr.ke»t  Tecum^h,  193  to  219.-Atwater'.  Ohio,  »83  to  238. 
Butter'.  Kentucky,  483  to  448^-H«U».  Life  of  HuiboB^Tcdd  arf  D«kv.«-  Life  of 
HMrii'n.-8ee  American  .ccounU  of  the  batUe  of  tt>e  Thame.,  in  Nile.'  RegiB.ar,  v. 
129to  134.-Britid.  accounU  do.  286^-8ee  alw  letter  from  R.  1-/<>1«'''»»  "^  '^• 
trong".  Notice..  App«.di.,  rol.i^The  whole  uumber  of  ''^I- ,"'™"»'«J, ''';?•"- 
tacky  up,  to  thi.  time,  w«  «ppo.ed  to  l>e  about  17,400:  Me  particuUr.  m  NUe.'  Reg- 

t  McAfise,  441  to  444.— Holme.»  own  account  i.  in  NUe.'  Regirter,  ti.  116^-See  Hio, 

vol.  p.  80. 
%  McAfee,  403. 


Major  Holmes  killed  at  Fort  Mackinac. 
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were  building  in  Gloucester  bay,  at  the  southeast  extremity  of  the 
Lake.  This  plan,  however,  was  also  abandoned ;  in  part,  from  a 
want  of  men ;  in  part,  from  a  belief  that  Great  Britain  did  not,  as 
had  been  supposed,  intend  to  make  an  effort  to  regain  the  command 
of  the  Upper  Lakes ;  and  also,  in  part,  from  a  misunderstanding 
between  General  Harrison  and  Colonel  Croghan,  who  commanded 
at  Detroit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the 
other.  General  Armstrong  had  seen  fit  to  pass  by  both  the  officers 
named,  and  to  direct  his  communications  to  Major  Holmes  their 
junior,  a  breach  of  military  etiquette  that  offended  them  both, 
and,  in  connection  with  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind,  lod  Gen- 
eral Harrison  to  resign  his  post.*  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
plan  of  April  been  abandoned  than  it  was  revived  again,  in  con- 
sequence of  new  information  as  to  the  establishment  at  Gloucester 
bay,  or  properly  at  Mackadash.f  In  consequence  of  the  orders 
issued  upon  the  2d  of  June,  750  men  under  Colonel  Croghan 
embarked  in  the  American  squadron  commanded  by  Sinclair,  and 
upon  the  12th  of  July  entered  Lake  Huron.  After  spending  a 
week  in  a  vain  effi^rt  to  get  into  Mackadash  in  order  to  destroy  the 
imaginary  vessels  there  building,  the  fleet  sailed  to  St.  Josephs, 
which  was  found  deserted ;  thence  a  small  party  was  sent  to  St. 
Mary's  falls,  while  the  remainder  of  the  forces  steered  for  Macki-  ♦^ 
nac.  At  the  former  point  the  trading  house  was  destroyed,  and 
the  goods  seized:  at  Mackinac  the  result  was  far  different;  the 
troops  landed  upon  die  west  of  the  island  upon  the  4th  of  August, 
but  after  a  severe  action,  in  which  Major  Holmes  and  eleven 
others  were  killed,  still  found  themselves  so  situated,  as  to  l«ad 
Croghan  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  prosec^ite  the  attack;  and 
Mackinac  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Having  failed 
in  this  effort,  it  was  determined  by  the  American  leaders  to  make 
an  attempt  to  capture  the  schooner  Nancy,  which  wa»  conveying 
supplies  to  the  island  fortress.  In  this,  or  rather  in  effecting  the 
destruction  of  the  vessel,  they  succeeded,  and  having  left  Lieu- 
tenant Turner  to  prevent  any  other  provisions  from  Canada  reach- 
ing Mackinac,  the  body  of  the  fleet  sailed  for  Detroit,  which  it 
reached,  shattered  and  thinned  by  tempests.  Meanwhile  the  crew 
of  the  Nancy,  who  had  escaped,  passed  over  to  Mackinac  in  a 
boat  which  they  found,  and  i?n  expedition  was  at  once  arranged 

-  jUbAfee,  414  to  422.— Hwriion>i  rmignation  ii  on  419.  ..- 

t  McAfee,  421  to  435 :  —  Armatrong'i  letters  arc  given-  ^  # 
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by  Lieut.  Worsley  who  had  commanded  them,  for  frustrating  all 
the  plans  of  Croghan  and  Sinclair.  Taking  with  him  70  or  80  men 
.  in  boats,  he  first  attacked  and  captured  the  Tigress,  an  American 
vessel  lying  off  St.  Josephs;  and  next,  sailing  down  the  Lake  in 
the  craft  thus  taken,  easily  made  the  three  vessels  under  Turner, 
his  own.  In  this  enterprize,  therefore,  the  Americans  failed  sig- 
nally at  every  point.*  i^  .:     :  ' 

In  the  third  place,  an  attempt  was  made  to  control  the  tribes  of 
the   Upper  Mississippi  by  founding  a  fort  at  Prairie  du  Chien.f 
Early  in  May  Governor  Clarke  of  Missouri  was  sent  thither,  and 
'  there  commenced  Fort  Shelby  without  opposition.    By  the  niiddle 
of  July,  however,  British  and  Indian  forces  sent  from  Mackinac 
surrounded  the  post,  and  Lieutenant  Perkins,  having  but  60  men 
to  oppose  to  1200,  and  being  also  scant  of  ammunition,  after  a 
defence  of  some  days,  was  forced  to  capitulate:  so  that  there  agam 
the  United  States  was  disappointed  and  defeated.  J 
I    A  fourth  expedition  was  led  by  General  McArthur,  first  against 
some  bands  of  Indians  which  be  could  not  find;  and  then  across 
the  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  relief  of  General  Brown  at 
Fort  Erie.    The  object  of  the  last  movement  was  either  to  join 
General  Brown,  or  to  destroy  certain  mills  on  Grand  river,  from 
which  it  was  known  that  the  English  forces  obtained  their  supplies 
of  flour.    On  the  26th  of  October,  McArthur,  with  720  mounted 
men,  left  Detroit,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  was  at  Oxford: 
from  this  point  he  proceeded  to  Burford,  and  learning  that  the 
road  to  Burlington  was  strongly  defended,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of 
joining  Brown  and  turning  toward  the  Lake  by  the  Long  Point 
road,  defeated  a  body  of  militia  who  opposed  him,  destroyed  the 
mills,  five  or  six  in  number,  and  managing  to  secure  a  retreat  along 
the  Lake  shore,  although  pursued  by  a  regiment  of  regular  troops 
nearly  double  his  own  men  in  number,— on  the  17th  reached 
Sandwich  again  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man.    This  march, 
though  productive  of  no  very  marked  results,  was  of  consequence 
from  the  vigor  and  skUl  displayed  both  by  the  commander  and  his 
troops.    Had  the  summer  campaign  of  1812  been  conducted  with 
«qual  spirit  Michigan  would  not  have  needed  to  be  retaken,  and 

•  McAfee,  423  to  487.— The  offieial  accrjnto  ate  in  NUe«»  Regiiter,  ni.  4  fcc.,  18, 
166,  173,  wd  Appendix  to  same  voL  129  to  136. 

+  See  letter  of  Governor  Bdward.  to  CSovemor  Shelly  (NUe.'  Regirter,  iy.  148,) 
dated  March  82, 1813.  *' 
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the  labors  of  Peny  and  Harrison  would  have  been  uncalled  for  in 
the  northwest.* 

With  McArthur's  march  through  Upper  Canada  the  annals  of 
war  in  the  northwest  close. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  22d  of  July,  a  treaty  had  been  formed  at 
Greenville,  under  the  direction  of  General  Harrison  and  Governor 
Cass,  by  which  the  United  States  and  the  faithful  Wyandots," 
Delawares,  Shawanese,  and  Senecas,  gave  peace  to  the  Miamies, 
Weas,  and  Eel  river  Indians,  and  to  certain  of  the  Pottawatamies, 
Ottawas,  and  Kickapoos ;  and  all  the  Indians  engaged  to  aid  the) 
Americans  should  tiie  war  with  Great  Britain  continue,  f  But 
such,  happily  was  not  to  be  the  case,  and  on  the  S4th  of  Decem- 
ber the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  j:  This  treaty  during  the  next  year 
was  followed  by  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  the  west 
and  northwest,  giving  quiet  and  security  to  the  frontiers  once 
more.  II 

On  the  26th  of  February  the  body  of  John  Cleves  Symmes, 
the  founder  of  the  Miami  settlement,  was  buried  at  North  Bend.§ 
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On  the  18th  of  March  Pittsburgh  was  incorporated  as  a  City : 
it  had  been  incorporated  as  a  Borough  on  the  22d  of  April,  1794. 

In  1817  it  contained  five  glass-houses,  four  air-furnaces,  one 
hundred  and  nine  stores,  eight  steam-engines  in  mills,  1,303 
bouses,  8,000  people,  and  manufactured  400  tons  of  nails  by 
steam.f 

On  the  28th  of  December  the  Bank  of  Illinois,  at  Shawneetown, 

*  McAfee,  444  to  463.— McArihur's  own  account  ii  in  Niles'  Regiiter,  Tii.239, 283,  fcc. 

t  American  State  Papers,  v.  826  to  836.— Ciat't  Cincinnati  Miacellany,  ii.  298. 

^  Holmet>  Annalf,  ii.  471. 

I  American  State  Paper*,  vi.  1  to  SS,  93  to  95, 128.  ^ 

f  American  Pioneer,  i.  120. 

H  American  Pioneer,  i.  307, 309.    Tbi*  paper  contain*  many  iacli  reipecting  Pitttburgh. 
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m.,  "was  incorporated  for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
■^  one-third  subscribed  by  the  State.* 

Columbus  was  this  year  made  permanently  the  Capital  of  Ohio. 


1817. 
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Congress  in  1804  had  granted  to  Michigan  a  township  of  land, 
for  the  support  of  a  College ;  in  this  year,  (1817,)  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  established  by  the  governor  and  judges,  f 

During  1817,  an  effort  was  made  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title 
.-within  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  had  the  Miamies  attended  the  coun- 
cil, held  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee,  in  September,  it  probably 
would  have  been  done.J  As  it  was,  Cass  and  McArthur  purchased 
of  the  other  tribes  nearly  the  whole  north-west  of  the  Buckeye 
State  :1|  the  number  of  acres,  exclusive  of  reservations,  being  esti- 
mated at  3,694,640,  for  which  were  paid  140,893  dollars ;  being 
3  cents  and  8  mills  an  acre.§ 

A  full  history  of  banking  in  Ohio  would  as  much  exceed  our 
Kmits  as  we  fear  it  would  the  patience  of  our  readers.  But  as 
about  this  time  the  disposition  to  an  excess  in  the  creation  of  such 
institutions  was  plainly  manifested,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention  the  leading  acts  of  the  Legislature  in  reference  to  the 
subject. 

The  earliest  bank  chartered  was  the  Miami  Exporting  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati,  the  bill  for  which  passed  in  April  1803.f 

Banking  was  with  this  Company  a  secondary  object,  its  main 
purpose  being  to  facilitate  trade,  then  much  depressed  ;**  nor  was 
it  till  1308  that  the  first  bank,  strictiy  speaking,  that  of  Marietta, 
was  chartered.ft  During  the  same  session  the  proposition  of  found- 
ing a  state  bank  was  considered,  and  reported  upon  by  Mr.^Worth- 
ington ;  it  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  Chillicothe.J J 

•  Brown'!  DlinoM.  439.    Sw  port,  A.  D.  1843.  f  Lanmu,  330,  and  note. 

%  Can  and  McArthar,  in  American  Bute  Papen ,  ri.  138. 

I  American  State  Fapera,  Ti.  131  to  140 ;  and  166. 

%  See  details  in  American  State  Papen,  tI.  149,  ISO. 

5  Chaae'i  Statutes,  iii.  3019.  ••  Bnmet'a  lettew,  149. 

^1  -h«iMi»«  Statntee,  iii.  8033.    Journal  of  tl>e  Honie,  1807-8,  pp.  103, 106, 133. 

it  See;-"mal  of  the  House,  110,  111,  131, 136, 134v-Chaae'i  Statutes,  iii.  3035. 
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From  that  time  charters  were  granted  to  similar  institutions  up  to 
the  year  1816,  when  the  great  banking  law  was  passed,  incorpora- 
ting twelve  new  banks,  extending  the  charters  of  old  ones,  and 
making  the  State  a  party  in  the  profits  and  capital  of  the  institu- 
tions thus  created  and  renewed,  without  any  advance  of  means  on 
her  part.  This  was  done  in  the  following  manner :  each  new  bank 
was  at  the  outset  to  set  apart  one  share  in  twenty-five  for  the  State, 
without  payment,  and  each  bank,  whose  charter  was  renewed,  was 
to  create  for  the  State ;  stock  in  the  same  proportion ;  each  bank, 
new  p.ad  old,  was  yearly  to  set  apart  out  of  its  profits  a  sum  which 
wov.ld  make,  at  the  time  the  charter  expired,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
twenty-fifth  of  the  whole  stock,  which  was  to  belong  to  the  State  ; 
and  the  dividends  coming  to  the  State  were  to  be  invested  and 
reinvested  until  one-sixth  of  the  stock  was  State  property : — the 
last  provision  was  subject  to  change  by  future  legislatures.* 

This  interest  of  the  State  in  her  banks  continued  until  1825, 
when  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  change  her  stock  into  a  tax 
of  two  per  cent  upon  all  dividends  made  up  to  that  time,  and  four 
per  cent  upon  all  made  thereafter.!  But  before  the  law  of  1816^ 
in  February,  1816,  Ohio  had  begun  to  raise  a  revenue  from  her 
banking  institutions,  levying  upon  their  dividends  a  tax  of  four 
per  cent. J  This  law,  however,  was  made  null  with  regard  to  such 
banks  as  accepted  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1816.  After  1825,  no 
change  was  made  until  March,  1831,  when  the  tax  was  increased 
to  five  per  ceLt.jj 

Two  important  acts  have  been  more  lately  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature, to  which  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  refer.  In  1839,  a 
law  was  enacted,  appointing  bank  commissioners,  who  were  to 
examine  the  various  institutions  and  report  upon  their  condition. 
This  inquisition  was  resisted  by  some  of  the  banks,  and  much  con- 
troversy followed,  both  in  and  out  of  the  general  assembly.  §  In 
1845  a  new  system  of  banking  was  adopted,  embracing  both  a 
State  bank  with  branches,  and  independent  banks.ir 

*  Chate  ii.  913  to  934.    See  eipecialty  sections  34,  35, 37, 38,  39, 40. 
i  ChaM,  ii.  1463.  \  Chaie,  U.  868.  |  Cbaie,  iii.  1830. 

t  Reviaed  Statntea  of  1841,  Art.  "  Banks,".   Reports  ofBank  Commissioners,  1839,  fco> 
1  Laws  of  1846.  p.  94  to  M. 
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On  the  I8ta  of  April,  Congress  authorized  the  people  of  Illinois 
to  form  a  State  constitution ;  this  was  done  during  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, and  adopted  August  '26th.  The  northern  boundary  of  the 
State  as  fixed  by  Congress,  was  lat.  42°  30* ;  but  the  right  to  go 
so  far  north  has  been  disputed,  Governor  Doty,  of  "Wisconsin, 
having  asserted  that  the  north  line  under  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
must  be  a  due  east  and  west  line,  drawn  through  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan :  this  claim,  however,  it  is  not  supposed  will  be  much 
insisted  on.* 

All  the  territory  north  of  the  new  State  of  Illinois  was  atta6hed 
to  Michigan. t 

Great  emigration  took  place  to  Michigan  in  consequence  of  the 
sale  of  large  quantities  of  public  lands4 

By  various  treaties  the  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the 
north-west,  was  still  further  extinguished.  || 
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.  tThe  Walk-in-the-Water,  the  first  steam-boat  in  the  upper  lakes, 
(Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan,)  began  her  trips,  going  once  as  far  as 
Mackinac.§  The  following  sketch  of  the  lake  trade  since  that 
time  we  take  firom  the  National  Intelligencer. 

In  1826  the  first  steamboat  was  seen  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan, 
a  pleasure  trip  having  been  made  during  that  year  to  Green  Bay;  and, 
although  during  the  following  years  similar  trips  were  made  to  that 
place,  it  was  not  until  1832  that  a  boat  visited  Chicago.  In  1833,  the 
trade  upon  the  upper  lakes  was  carried  on  by  eleven  steam-boate,  costing 

•  BrowB'i  niinoii,  360  to  362,  and  note  iii.  p.  363.    See  port,  1837. 
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about  $300,000,  and  two  trips  were  made  to  Chicago  and  one  to  Green 
Bay,  In  1834,  there  were  eighteen  boats,  costing  1600,000,  and  three 
trips  were  made  to  Chicago  and  one  to  Green  Bay.  The  commerce 
west  of  Detroit,  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  aflerwards,  being  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  Indian  trade  and  to  supplying  the  United 
Slates  military  posts,  some  small  schooners  were  also  employed.  The 
trade  rapidly  increased  with  the  population,  until,  in  1840,  there  were 
upon  the  Upper  Lakes  forty-eight  steamers  of  from  ISO  to  750  tons 
burden,  and  costing  •2,200,000  the  business  west  of  Detroit  producing 
to  the  owners  about  •201,000.  In  1841  the  trade  had  so  augmented  as 
to  employ  six  of  the  largest  boats  in  running  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago, 
and  one  to  Green  Bay,  and  during  that  year  the  sailing  vessels  had  in- 
creased to  about  250,  of  from  30  to  350  tons,  costing  about  •1,260,000. 
In  1845  there  were  upon  the  upper  Lakes  sixty  veer-  ,  including  pro- 
pellers, moved  by  steam,  measuring  23,000  tons,  and  920  sailing  ves- 
sels, costing  •4,600,000,  some  of  them  measuring  1,200  tons.  The  in- 
crease in  that  year  was  47  vessels,  carrying  0,700  tons,  and  costing 
•650,000;  and  since  the  last  fall  16  steamers  and  14  sailing  vessels  of 
the  largest  class  have  been  put  under  construction.  In  1846,  there  were 
upon  Lake  Ontario  fifteen  steam-boats  and  propellers,  and  about  100 
sailing  vessels,  having  a  burden  of  18,000  tons,  and  costing  •1,500,000, 
many  of  which,  by  using  the  Welland  Canal,  carry  on  business  with 
Chicago  and  other  places  on  the  western  lakes.  Since  the  close  of  the 
last  season  many  additional  vessels  have  been  built  on  this  lake. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  alone  during  tlie  year  1845, 
amounted  to  •38,000,000  in  value ;  and  that  of  all  the  other  places  on 
the  lakes  exceeding  that  amount,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  full 
170,000,000,  while  even  this  would  be  greatly  augmented  if  we  could 
add  the  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  upper  lakes,  which,  by  the  way 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  goes  direct  to  the  Canadian  ports.  The  steam- 
boaU  alone  leaving  Buffalo  for  the  west  in  the  year  1845,  carried  from 
that  place  07,786  passengers,  of  whom  20,636  were  landed  at  Detroit, 
1,670  at  Mackinac,  12,775  at  Milwaukie,  2,790  at  Southport,  2,750  at 
Racine,  and  20,244  at  Chicago.  If  to  this  aggregate  we  were  to  add 
the  numbers  arriving  at  Buffalo  from  the  west,  and  the  numbers  leaving 
there  in  sailing  vessels,  the  multitudes  going  between  other  places  on 
those  lakes,  and  some  60,000  who  were  passengers  in  the  vessels  on 
Lake  Ontario,  we  would  have  a  grand  total  of  at  least  250,000  passen- 
gers on  the  lakes  during  the  last  year,  whose  lives  were  siibjected  to  all 
(he  risks  attending  the  navigation  of  those  waters,  exclusive  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crews  of  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  that  navigation.  During  the 
last  five  years  upwards  of  four  hundred  lives  and  property  wortli  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars  have  been  lost  on  the  lakes.  .^« 
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On  the  24th  of  September  Lewis  Cass  concluded  at  Saginaw  a 
treaty  with  the  Chippewas,  by  which  another  large  part  of  Michi- 
.^    gan  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.* 

On  the  30th  of  August,  Benjamin  Parke,  for  the  United  States, 
I,  bought  at  Fort  Harrison,  of  the  Kickapoos  of  Vermillion  River, 
^<  »1I  their  lands  upon  the  Wabash  ;t  while  on  the  30th  of  July,  at 
Edwardsville,  Illinois,  Auguste  Chouteau  and  Benjamin  Stephen- 
son, bought  of  the  main  body  of  the  same  tribe  their  claims  upon 
the  same  waters,  together  with  other  lands  reaching  west  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  Hirer 4 

In  this  year  the  United  States  appropriated  $10,000  annually 
toward  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  but  no  part  was  at  first  ex- 
pended, as  the  best  modes  of  effecting  the  object  were  not  apparent.  J 

During  1819  also,  a  report  was  made  to  Congress  upon  the  Mis- 
souri fur  trade,  exhibiting  its  condition  at  that  time  and  tracing  its 
history:  it  may  be  found  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  American  State 
Papers,  p.  201. 

The  second  United  States  bank  was  chartered  in  1816.  On 
the  28th  of  January  1817  this  bank  opened  a  branch  at  Cincinnati; 
"  and  on  the  13th  of  October  following  another  branch  at  Chillico- 
the,  which  did  not  commence  banking,  however,  until  the  next 
spring.  §  Hiese  branches  Ohio  claimed  the  right  to  tax,  and 
passed  a  law  by  which,  should  they  continue  to  transact  business 
after  the  16th  of  September  1819,  they  were  to  be  taxed  fifty 
thousand  dollars  each,  and  the  State  Auditor  was  authorized  to 
issue  his  warrant  for  tht  collection  of  such  tax.1I  This  law  vas 
passed  with  great  deliberation  apparently,  and  by  a  full  vote. 
The  branches  not  ceasing  their  business,  the  authorities  of  the 
State  prepared  to  collect  their  dues ;  this,  however,  the  bank  in- 
tended to  prevent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  prevention,  filed  a  Bill 
in  Chancery  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  asking  an  injunc- 
tion upon  Ralph  Osbom,  Auditor  of  State,  to  prevent  his  proceed- 

*  American  State  Pap«ra,  Ti.  )>94  to  300.  Governor  Caw  eitimated  the  purcbaae  at  6 
oiilliea  acrea.  ^ 

t  American  Sute  Papen,  vi.  196, 197, 198. 

I  American  State  Papen,  vi.  196, 197. 

I  See  Calhonn  in  American  State  Papert,  vi.  SCO,  SOI.— Alto  poit  A.  D.  1824. 

%  State  of  the  caie  (brthe  appellanta  fee ;  (Cincinnati  1833,)  p,  8.  Report  of  Ohio  Legit- 
latare  in  American  State  Paper*,  xxi,  647, 

f  Stat*  or  the  caae,  kc}  3, 4— American  State  Papen,  xxi,  646, 647— Chan**  Statatet, 
IJ,  1073, 
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ing  in  the  act  of  collection.*     Osbom,  by  legal  advice,  refused  to 
appear  upon  the  4th  of  September,  the  day  named  in  the  writj 
and  in  his  absence  the  court  allowed  the   injunction,  though  iK 
required  bonds  of  the  bank,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  extent  of  ' 
$100,000;  —  which  bonds  were  given.     On  Tuesday  the  14th  of 
September,  as  uie  day  for  collection  drew  niqh,  the  bank  sent  an 
agent  to  Columbus,  who  served  upon  the  Auditor  a  copy  of  the 
Petition  for  Injunction,  and  a  subpcena  to  appear  before  the  court 
upon  the  1st  Monday  in  the  following  January,  but  who  had  no 
copy  of  the  Writ  of  Injunction  which  had  been  allowed.     The 
petition  and  subpoena  Osbom  enclosed  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  was  then  at  Chillicothe,  together  vrith  his  warrant  for  levying 
the  tax ;  requesting  the  Secretary  to  take  legal  advice,  and  if  the 
papers  did  not  amount  to  an  Injunction  to  have  the  warrant  exe- 
cuted ;  but  if  they  did,  to  retain  it.    The  lawyers  advised  that  the 
papers  were  not  equivalent  to  an   injunction,  and  thereupon  the 
State  Writ  for  collection  was  given  to  John  L.  Harper,  with  direc- 
tions to  enter  the  banking  house  and  demand  payment  of  the  tax ; 
and  upon  refusal,  to  enter  the  vault  and  levy  the  amount  required : 
he  was  told  to  offer  no  violence,  and  if  opposed  by  force,  to  go  at 
once  before  a  proper  Magistrate  and  depose  to  that  fact.     Harper, 
taking  with  him  T.  Orr  and  J.  McCoUister,  on  Friday,  September 
17th,  went  to  the  bank,  and  first  securing  access  to  the  vault, 
demanded  the  tax ;  payment  was  refused,  and  notice  given  of  the 
Injunction  which  had  been  granted ;  f  but  the  officer,  disregarding 
this  notice,  entered  the  vault,  and  seized  in  gold,  silver  and  notes 
$98,000,  which  upon  the  20th  he  paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer, 
H.  M.  Curry.f    The  officers  concerned  in  this   collection  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  a 
contempt  of  the  injunction   granted,  and  the   money  taken  was 
returned  to  the  bank.||     The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  in 
February  1824  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  decree 
affirmed,  whereupon  the  State  submitted. §    Meantime,  however, 
in  December  1820  and  January  1821  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  had 
passed  the  following  resolutions :  — 

*  Bute  of  the  caie,  lHS(  4— Chillicothe  Supporter  of  September  33d,  1819,  quoted  in 
Liberty  Hail  of  Cincinnati,  of  September  34th, 

t  State  of  the  eaae,  (wi  6,  < 

t  State  of  the  case,  7— Chillicothe  Supporter  of  September  32d, 

I  Chaae'a  Sketch,  43,  §  Chaie'a  Sketch,  48.  ^-' 
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«« Retoked  by  the  General  Jlisembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That, 
^  in  reipect  to  the  power,  of  the  Govcrnmenta  of  the  acveral  StetcJ. 

that  compose  the  American  Union,  and  the  powers  of  the  t  edcral 
Government,  thi«  General  AnMcmbly  do  recogni»e  and  approve  the 
doctrines  asserted  by  the  LcgUlatures  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  in 
their  resolutions  of  November  and  December,  1798,  and  January, 
1800,  and  do  consider  that  their  principles  have  been  recognised 
and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  American  people. 

Reiolved,  Jurtlier,  That  this  General  Assembly  do  assert,  and 
wUl  maintain,  by  all  legal  and  constitutional  means,  the  right  of 
thr  States  to  tax  the  business  and  property  of  any  private  corpora- 
tion  of  trade,  incorporated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  located  to  transact  its  corporate  business  within  any  State.  _ 
Reeolved,  J\irther,  That  the  bank  of  the  United  States  is  a  pri- 
vate  corporation  of  trade,  the  capital  and  business  of  which  may 
be  legally  taxed  in  any  State  where  they  may  be  found. 

Betolved,  Jurther,  That  this  General  Assembly  do  protest  against 
the  doctrine  that  the  political  rights  of  the  separate  States  Aat 
compose  the  American  Union,  and  their  powers  as  sovereign 
States,  may  be  settled  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  so  as  to  conclude  and  bind  them  in  cases  con- 
trived  between  individuals,  and  where  they  are,  no  one  of  them, 
parties  direct."* 

In  accordance  with  these  resolves  the  bank  was  for  a  time 
deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  State  laws  in  the  collection  of  its  debts, 
and  the  protection  of  its  rights ;-  and  an  attempt  was  made,  though 
in  vain,  to  effect  a  change  in  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
would  take  the  case  out  of  the  United  States  tribunals.! 

•  AmeriMB  flute  Ptpew,  «»•  663,  664. 

t  ChaM'i  Sketch,  44.-Chite'f  Strtutw,  U.  1185, 1198. 
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Toward  the  ciose  of  this  year  Missouri  entered  the  Union.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  vast  country  known  as  Louisiana  and 
transferred  by  France  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  was  divided 
into  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  District  of  Louisiana,  the  latter 
being  annexed  to  Indiana;  this  was  in  March  1804.*  In  March 
1805  the  Dutrid  of  Louisiana  became  the  Territory  of  Louisiana 
under  its  own  territorial  govemment.f  In  June  1812  this  became 
the  Territory  of  Missouri,  having  then  for  the  first  time,  a  General 
Assembly.):  Thus  it  continued  until,  late  in  1819,  application 
was  made  for  admission  into  the  Union  ;||  —  there  being  then  in 
the  Territory  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  Upon  this 
application  arose  that  debate  and  agitation  in  reference  to  the 
admission  of  new  slave  States  into  the  Confederacy,  which  will 
ever  be  remembered  in  our  country.  The  result  of  the  whole  was' 
a  law,  passed  March  6  1820,  authorizing  the  people  of  Missouri 
to  form  a  Constitution  to  suit  themselves,  slavery  or  no  slavery, 
but  prohibiting,  thenceforward,  all  servitude  in  the  United  States 
Territories  and  the  States  formed  therefrom  north  of  thirty-six  and 
a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude.§  The  provisions  of  Congress 
having  been  agreed  to  in  July  by  the  Missouri  Convention, IF  and 
a  Constitution  having  been  formed,  on  the  23d  of  November  the 
act  of  admi.Hsion  was  completed.** 

In  November  1819,  Governor  Cass  had  written  to  the  War 
Department,  proposing  a  tour  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  toward  the  heads  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  purposes 
being  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  fur  ^rade,  to  examine  the  copper 
region,  and  especially  to  form  acquaintance  and  connections  with 
the  various  Indian  tribes. ft  In  the  following  January  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  wrote  approving  the  plan,  and  in  May  the  expedition 

*  Ante,  p.  480.— Land  Lawi,  003  to  010.  ^ 

t  Lawt  of  Miuouri,  i.  6  to  8. 

I  Uwi  of  MiMouri,  i.  0  to  13.— Land  Lawi,  614. 

I  American  Sutc  Papen,  ui.  607.  i% 

t  Lawt  of  MiMouri,  i.  638  to  631.  1  Lawi  of  MUiouri,  i.  632  to  634. 

••  American  SUte  Papera,  ni.  626.— Land  Lawi,  761,  793,  838.  ,♦-,  } 

it  American  SUto  Papen,  ti.  3U.  ^        -'■  •:  ^*  •  i.7wA  ^ 
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started.  A  full  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  is  easily  accessi- 
sible,*  and  we  need  only  say  that  it  was  attended  with  as  much 
success  as  could  have  been  hoped  for. 

During  this  year  and  from  this  time  forward  treaties  were  made 
with  the  western  and  northwestern  tribes  p:-:tinguishing  by  degrees 
their  title  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  original  northwestern  terri- 
tory :  —  of  these  treaties  we  shall  not,  h-s.-eafter,  speak  particularly, 
except  inasfar  as  they  stand  connected  with  the  Blackhawk  war 
of  1832.  The  documents  can  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  American  State  Papers;  up  to  1826  in  the  Land  Laws,  p.  1056; 
in  the  Executive  Papers  published  since  1826; — and  up  to 
1837  in  the  Collection  of  Indian  Treaties  published  at  Washing- 
ton in  that  year,  f  '#^ 
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Upon  the  31st  of  January  the  Ohio  Assembly  passed  a  law 
"  authorizing  an  examination  into  the  practicability  of  connecting 
Lake  Erie  with  the  OhI'>  river  by  a  canal."} 

This  act  grew  out  of  events  a  sketch  of  which  we  think  it  may 
be  wort'a  while  to  present. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  modern  navigable  canals  was  made  in 
Lombardy  in  1271;  it  connected  Milan  with  the  Tesino.    About 
the  same  time,  or  perhaps  earlier,  similai  works  were  commenced  I 
in  Holland.    It  was  not.^  however,  till  1755  that  any  enterprize  of  I 
the  kind  was  undert"''cen  in  .England:  this  was  followed,  three [ 
years  iater,  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  first  canal  constructed! 
by  Brindley.  ||    In  1765  an  act  of  Parliament  authorized  the  great j 
work  by  which  Brindley  and  his  patron  proposed  to  unite  Hul 
and  Liverpool: — the  Trent  and  the  Mersey.    This  great  under-| 
taking  was  completed  in  1777.  §     The  idea  thus  carried  into 
efiect  in  Great  Britun  was  soon  borne  across  the  Atlantic.    Th« 

•  PubUihed  at  Albuy  1331,  i.  toI.  ' 

t  Sue  liat  of  Indian  landi  in  each  State  and  Terrtoiy  in  1820,  in  American  StatI 
Papera,  vi.  646. 
^  Canal  Dornmenta  publiilied  by  Rilbourn,  p.  28. 

I  Penny  Cyclopedia  artioie  "  canal."— American  State  Paper*,  n.  88S  to  834. 
K  American  State  Papen ,  xz.  834. 
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great  New  York  canal  was  suggested  by  Gouverneur  Morris, 
in  1777;  but,  as  early  as  1774,  Washington  tells  us  that  he 
had  thought  of  a  system  of  improvements  by  which  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  v/itl\  the  Ohio ;  which  system,  ten  '-ears  later,  he  tried 
most  perseveringly  to  induce  Virginia  to  a^,  upon  with  energy. 
In  a  letter  to  Governor  Harrison,  written  October  10th  1784,*  he 
also  suggests  that  an  examination  be  made  as  to  the  facilities  for 
opening  a  communication,  through  the  Cuyahoga,  and  Muskingum 
or  Scioto,  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  Such  a  communica- 
tion had  been  previously  mentioned  by  Jcilerson  is  March,  1784; 
he  even  proposed  a  canal  to  connect  the  Cuyahoga  and  Big 
Beaver.  Three  years  later,  Washington  attempted  to  interest  the 
federal  government  in  his  views,  and  exerted  himself,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  learn  the  exact  state  of  the  country  about 
the  sources  of  the  Muskingum  and  Cuyahoga.  After  he  was 
^•alled  to  the  presidency,  his  mind  was  employed  on  other  subjects ; 
but  the  whites  who  had  raeantime  began  to  people  the  West,  used 
the  course  which  he  had  suggested,  (as  the  Indians  had  done 
before  them,)  to  carry  goods  from  the  Lakes  to  the  settlements  on 
the  Ohio ;  so  that  it  was  soon  known  definitely,  that  upon  the 
summit  level  were  ponds,  through  which,  in  a  wet  season,  a  com- 
plete water  connection  was  formed  between  the  Cuyahoga  and 
Muskingum.  if 

From  this  time  the  public  mind  underwent  various  changes; 
more  and  more  persons  becoming  convinced  that  a  canal  between 
the  heads  of  two  rivers  was  far  less  desirable,,  in  every  point  of 
view,  than  a  complete  canal  communication  from  place  to  place, 
following  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  and  drawing  water  from  them. 
In  1815,  Dr.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  proposed  a  canal  from  some 
point  on  the  Great  Miami  to  the  city  in  which  he  resided ;  and  in 
January,  1818,  Mr.,  afterwards  Governor  Brown,  writes  thus, 
"  Experience,  the  best  guide,  has  tested  the  infinite  superiority  of 
Ais  mode  of  commercial  intercourse  over  the  best  roads,  or  any 
navigation  of  the  beds  of  small  rivers.  In  comparing  it  with  the 
latter,  I  believe  you  will  find  the  corcurrent  testimony  of  the  most 
skilful  and  experienced  en^neers  of  France  and  England,  again."!!! 
the  river,  and  in  fevor  of  the  canal,  for  very  numerous  reasons.'' 

Meanwhile  along  the  Atlantic  various  experiments  had  been 
tried  both  in  regard  to  improving  rivers  and  digging  canals.    In 

*  Sparks  WaahiagtoD,  ix.  68. 
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October  1784,  Virginia,  acting  under  the  instigation  of  Washing- 
ton; passed  a  law  '<  for  clearing  and  improving  the  navigation  of 
James  river : "  *  in  March  1792,  New  York  established  two  Com- 
panies for  "Inland  Lock  Navigation;"  the  one  to  connect  the 
Hudson  with  Lake  Champladn,  the  other  to  unite  it  with  Lake 
Ontario,  whence  another  canal  was  to  rise  round  the  Great  Falls 
to  Erie.f  These  enterprises,  and  various  others  v. ere  presented  to 
Congress  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  an  elabo- 
rate report  made  April  4th,  18084  Subsequent  to  this  report,  in 
April  1811,  the  General  Assembly  of  New  York  passed  a  law  for 
the  Great  Erie  canal,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Commissioners  was 
Gouverneur  Morris,  who  had  proposed  the  plan  thirty-four  years 
previous.  II  To  aid  her  in  this  vast  vork  New  York  asked  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Govemment,§  and  Ohio  passed  resolutions 
in  favor  of  the  aid  being  given.K  No  great  help  however  was 
given ;  and  New  York  wiA  the  strength  imparted  by  the  enei^ 
of  Clinton,  carried  through  her  vast  work;  and  when  Ohio  began 
to  speak  of  similar  efforts,  through  the  same  voice  that  had  fn." 
rouraged  her  during  her  labors,  the  Empire  State  spoke  encour^ 
agement  ♦o  her  younger  sister.**  When,  therefore.  Governor 
Brown  in  his  inaugural  address  of  December  14, 1818,  leferred 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  cheaper  ways  to  market  for  the 
farmers  of  Ohio,  he  spoke  to  a  people  not  unprepared  to  respond 
favorably.  In  iccordance  with  the  Governor's  suggestion,  Mr, 
Sill,  on  the  7th  of  January  1819,  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  a  canal  from  the  Lake  to 
the  Ohio :  this  was  followed  on  the  next  day  by  a  further  commu- 
nication from  Governor  Brown,  and  the  subject  was  discussed 
through  the  winter.  In  the  following  December  the  Executive 
again  pressed  the  matter,  and  in  January  1820  made  a  full  state- 
ment of  facts  relating  to  routes  so  far  as  ihey  could  be  ascertained. 
Farther  information  was  communicated  in  Februarj',  and  on  the 
20th  of  that  month  an  Act  passed,  appointing  Conmissioners  to 

*  8«e  the  Act  and  lubMqnent  one*  in  Galktin't  Report  ff  18061  (American  State 
Ftpen,  XX.  798  to  804.)— 8^  alio,  Anerican  Sute  Pap<^irs,  xxl  1006. 

f  Sm  as  above,  American  State  Paper*,  xx.  781  to  789  s  at  to  progreM  of  the  worlcr 
Ditto,  7er  to  780. 

^  Am  rican  State  Paper*,  xx.  734  to  921. 

I  Thia  Act  ia  in  American  Statu  Paper*,  xxi.  166. 

%  American  State  Paper*,  xxi.  165.  %  American  State  Paper*,  xxir  178. 

••  Atwat«r>a  Hlctory,  361,  263. 
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determine  che  course  of  the  proposed  canal,  provided  Congress 
would  aid  in  its  construction,  and  seeking  aid  from  Congress. — 
That  aid  not  havinjf  been  given,  nothing  was  done  during  1820  or 
1821,  except  to  excite  and  extend  an  interest  in  the  subject^  but 
upon  the  3d  of  Jauuary  1822,  Micajah  Williams,  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  consider  that  part  of  the  Governor's  message  relating 
to  internal  improvements, — offered  an  elaborate  report  upon  the 
subject;  and  brought  in  the  bill  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  as  having  been  passed  upon  the  31st  of  the  last  men- 
tioned month.* 

The  exhmination  authorized  by  that  law  was  at  once  com- 
menced, Mr.  James  Geddes  being  the  engineer. 

Upon  the  same  day  (December  6, 1821)  op  which  Mr.  Williams 
.moved  for  a  committee  on  canals,  Caleb  Atwater  moved  for  one 
upon  schools ;  and  on  the  same  day  that  the  law  above  referred  to 
was  passed,  one  was  also  passed  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners  to  report  to  the  next  Le^slature  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  complete  system  of  Common  Schools.  To  the  history  of 
that  subject  we  next  ask  the  reader's  attention. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  provided,  that,  "reli^on,  morality, 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap* 
piness  of  mankind,  pchools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be 
for  ever  encouraged.'*  In  the  previous  Ordinance  of  1785,  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  lands  in  the  West,  section  No.  16  of  every  town- 
ship was  reserved  "  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within 
the  said  township."  And  die  Constitution  of  Ohio,  using  the 
words  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  says,  that  "  schoois  and  the 
means  of  instruction  shall  for  ever  be  encouraged  by  ^legislative 
provision.'*  In  accordance  with  the  feelings  shown  in  these 
several  clauses,  the  Crovemors  of  Ohio  always  mentioned  the 
subject  of  education  with  great  respect  in  their  messages,!  but 
nothing  was  done  to  make  it  general.  It  was  supposed,  that 
people  would  not  willingly  be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of 
their  poor  neighbors ;  not  so  much  because  they  failed  to  perceive 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  all  to  be  educated,  in  order  that  tlie 
Commonwealth  may  be  safe  and  prosperous ;  but  because  a  vast 
number,  that  lived  in  Ohio,  still  doubted  whether  Ohio  would  be 

*  The  metsagea,  reaolutiona,  report!  and  lawa  are  all  in  the  "  Public  Documenta  con- 
cerning the  Ohio  eanala,"  compiled  and  pabliahed  by  John  Kilboum,  Columbua,  1828 : 
p.  3  to  p.  n. 

t  See  eipecially  Governor  Worthington's  meaaages,  and  that  of  1819  in  particular. 
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their  ultimate  abiding-place.  They  came  to  the  West  to  make 
money  rather  than  to  find  a  home,  and  did  not  care  to  help  edu- 
cate  those  whose  want  of  education  they  might  never  feel. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  until  about  the  year  1816,  at  which 
time  several  persons  in  Cincinnati,  who  W,w  the  benefits  of  a 
free-school  system,  united,  and  commenced  a  correspondence  with 
different  portions  of  the  State.      Their  ideas  being  warmly  re- 
sponded  to,  by  the  dwellers  in  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase,  and 
the  Western  Reserve  more  particularly,  committees  of  correspond- 
ence  were  appointed  in  the  different  sections,  and  various  means 
were  resorted  to,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject; 
among  the  most  efficient  of  which  was  the  publication  of  an 
Educatim  Jtminac  pt  Cincinnati.    This  work  was  edited  by 
Nathan  Cuilford,  a  lawyer  of  that  place,  who  had  from  the  first 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter.    For  several  years  this  gen- 
tleman and  his  associates  labored  silently  mi  ceaselessly  to  diffuse 
their  sentiments,  one  attempt  only  being  made  to  bnng  the  subject 
into  the  legistoe:  this  was  in  December  l^W,  when  Ephraim 
Cutler  of  Washington  county  brought  in  a  biU  for  establishing 
common  schools,  which  was  lost  in  the  Senate.*    M  length,  in 
1821    it  having  been  clearly  ascertained,  that  a  strong  feelmg 
existed  in  favor  of  a  common  school  system  through  the  eastern 
and  northeastern  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  being  also  known  that 
the  western  men,  who  were  to  about  to  bnng  forward  their 
canal  sch'^iries,  wished  to  secue  the  assistance  of  their  less  imme- 
di^tely  benefited  fellow  citizens,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  favorable 
time  to  bring  the  free  school  proposition  forward;  which,  as  we 
have  stated  above  was  done  by  Mr.  Atwater. 

pgKnti  who  were  tble  to  pay.— See  Chw,  a.  in«- 
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On  the  3d  of  January,  Mr.  Worthington,  on  behalf  of  the  canal 
commissioners,  presented  a  report  upon  the  best  route  for  a  canal 
through  the  State,  and  a  farther  examination  was  agreed  upon; 

which  was  made  during  the  year.  ,.,•«•-* 

The  friends  of  the  common  school  system  continued  their  efforts, 
and  although  they  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  an  Assembly  fa- 
vorable to  their  views,  they  diffused  information  and  brought  out 

'°  On'^iie  14th  of  February  the  General  Assembly  of  niinois  ap- 
pointed five  commissioners,  to  devise  measures  for  unihng  ttie 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  River.J  The  plan  of  a 
canal  at  this  point  had  been  entertained  for  some  years;  a  fuU 
report  respecting  it  having  been  made  to  the  War  Department  by  j 
Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  in  March,  1817,  and  laid  before  Con- 
gress  in  December,  1819.11 

Michigan  during  this  year  was  invested  with  a  new  form  of  Tcr- 
ritorial  Government;  Congress  having  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  Legislative  Council  of  nine  members,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
President  from  eighteen  candidates  elected  by  the  people.§ 


t^^^^S^l*^*'^ 
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The  friends  of  canals,  and  those  of  free  common  schools  in 
Ohio,  finding  a  strong  opposition  still  existing  to  the  great  plans 
of  improvement  offered  to  the  people,  during  this  year  strained 
every  nerve  to  secure  an  Assembly  in  which,  by  union,  botib 
measures  might  be  carried.  Information  was  diffused  and  interest 
excited  bv  every  means  that  could  be  suggested,  and  the  autumn 


*  Ohio  Canal  Docamenta,  31  to  53. 

t  Atwater>a  Hiatory,  268. 

I  American  SUte  Fapeta,  xxi.  66S  to  667. 


\  Brown'a  Illinoia,  416. 
^  Lamcan*a  Michigan,  227. 
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elections  were  in  consequence  such  as  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
two  bills  which  were  to  lay  the  foundation  of  so  much  physical  and 
intellectual  good  to  Ohio.* 

The  subject  of  civilizing  the  Indians  was  taken  up  as  early  as 
July,  1789,  and  were  kept  constanUy  in  view  by  the  United  States 
Government  from  that  time  forward ;  in  1819,  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually  were  appropriated  by  Congress  to  that  purpose,  and  great 
pains  were  taken  to  see  that  they  were  wisely  expended.!  In  March 
of  this  year  a  report  was  made  by  Mr.  McLean,  of  Ohio,  upon  the 
proposition  to  stot  the  appropriation  above  named ;  against  this 
proposition  he  reported  decidedly,  and  gave  a  favorable  view  of 
what  had  been  done,  and  what  might  be  hoped  for.J 


^^^^M<#MN^^^* 
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Upon  the  4th  of  February  a  law  was  passed  by  Ohio,  authorizing 
the  making  of  two  canals,  one  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  by  the 
ralleys  of  the  Scioto  and  Muskingum  ;  the  other  from  Cincinnati 
to  D-yton;  and  a  canal  fund  was  created :  the  vdte  in  the  house 
in  favor  of  the  law  was  58  to  13,  in  the  senate  34  to  2.|i 

Upon  the  day  following,  the  law  to  provide  for  a  system  of  com- 
mon schools  was  also  passed  by  large  majorities.§ 

These  two  laws  were  carried  by  the  union  of  the  friends  of  each, 
and  by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  a  few  pubUc-spirited  men. 

•  Sm  the  aunei  of  the  membert  of  the  Ohio  JM^mblj  for  1824^,  and  their  Totei  in 
Atwat^r,  S63. 
tSee  American  State  Popcr.,  rols,   .  wd  yI.  indexei.-See  particularly  ti.  64.  to  664. 

i  American  State  Papen,  ti.  467  to  469. 

I  Ohio  Canal  DocumenU,  168  to  166.-^!haie  ii.  14«. 

I  OuM  U.  1466. 
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In  1804  General  Harrison  purchased  irom  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
at  St.  Louis,  an  immense  extent  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  we  have  already  stated.*  This  purchase,  some  of  the  chiefs 
said,  wa.<i  unauthorised  by  the  proper  persons  among  the  Indians; 
and  when  ssttlciti  began  to  press  upon  them,  enmity,  as  in  all  such 
cases,  sprang  up  in  the  bosoms  ~Df^e  red  men.  No  trouble  of 
consequence  occurred,  however,  until  after  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, in  1826,  acted  as  mediator  between  the  Sioux  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  Chippeways,  and  the 
loways  on  the  other.f  This  led  the  whites  in  1827,  to  interfere 
between  the  contending  tribes,  in  a  manner  which  roused  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  and  caused  the  murder  of  several  AmeM- 
cans,  and  an  attack  upon  two  boats  carrying  United  States  stores. 
General  Atkinson  thereupon  marched  into  the  Indian  country  and 
seized  the  culprits,  who  were  tried  and  a  part  condemned,  and 
executed  in  December,  1828.  Among  those  discharged  was 
Blackhawk,:(  a  Sac  chief  belon^ng  to  a  leading  family  of  that 
tribe,  and  at  that  time  sixty  years  old.||    Two  years,  later,  in  July, 

1830,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Prairie  du  Chien  by  which  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  to  this  cession  Blackhawk  objected  as  unfair  and 
illegal,  and  refused  to  vacate  the  lands  upon  which  he  and  his 
party  w^re  living — the  old  Sac  village  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  river. 
This  led  to  a  declaration  by  Governor  Reynolds  of  Illinois,  upon 
the  28th  of  May,  1831,  that  the  State  was  invaded  by  a  hostile 
band  of  savages ;  he  thereupon  ordered  out  the  militia,  and  called 
upon  General  Gaines  for  regular  troops;  these  troops,  in  June 

1831,  took  possession  of  the  disputed  ground  without  opposition; 
the  Indians  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  treaty 
was  made.§    In  1832,  however,  Blackhawk  again  crossed  into 

*  See  A.  D.  1804.  f  American  State  Papen,  vi.  608. 

I  Brown'a  Illnoia,  367. 

1  Lifo  of  Blackhawk,  dictated  by  himielf,  (Cincinnati,  1833,)  pp.  13 — 104. 

§  Lift  ofBlackhawk  by  hinuelf,  103  to  107.— Drake'a  Life  of  Blackhawk,  102  to  117.  ' 
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miiiois,  notwithstanding  he  was  warned  against  doing  so  by 
General  Atkinson,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Armstrong  in  Rock 
Island.*  Troops,  both  regular  and  militia,  vere  at  once  mustered 
and  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  native  band.f  Among  the  troops 
"Was  a  party  of  volunteers  under  Major  Stillman,  who,  on  the  14th 
of  May  was  out  upon  a  tour  of  observation,  and  close  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  savages.  On  that  evening,  having  discovered  a  party 
of  Indians,  sent,  Blackhawk  says,  with  a  friendly  message.  Still- 
man  seized  some  of  them  and  killed  others.  This  done,  the  whites 
galloped  forward  to  attack  the  remainder  of  the  savage  band,  but 
he  was  met  with  so  much  energy  and  determination,  that  he  and 
his  followers  took  to  their  heels  in  utter  consternation.  Such  was 
the  issue  of  the  first  action  in  the  Blackhawk  war,  the  whites  being 
200  in  number,  the  red  men  from  40  to  80.| 

The  attack  by  Stillman 's  party  made  longer  peace  hopeless; 
and  although  Blackhawk  had  with  him  )}ut  a  few  warriors  of  his 
own  tribe,  the  majori^  still  adJiering  to  Keokuk,  who  was  a  friend 
of  the  whites,  and  had  made  the  sale  at  Prairie  du  Chien,|| — and 
though  he  had  no  hope  of  aid  from  the  other  Indian  nations, — he 
could  not  retreat.  On  the  21st  of  May  a  party  of  his  warriors, 
about  seventy  in  number,  attacked  the  Indian  Creek  settlement  in 
La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  killed  fifteen  persons,  and  took  two 
young  women  p:isoner8 ;  these  were  afterwards  returned  to  their 
firiends  late  in  July,  through  the  efforts  of  the  'Winnebagoes.§  On 
the  following  day  a  party  of  spies  was  attacked  and  four  of  them 
slain,  and  other  massacres  followed.  Meanwhile  3000  Illinois 
militia  had  been  ordered  out,  who  rendezvoued  upon  the  20th  of 
June,  near  Peru;  these  marched  forward  to  the  Rock  River, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  United  States  troops,  the  whole  being 
under  the  conunand  of  General  Brady.  Six  hundred  mountedmen 
were  also  ordered  out,  while  General  Scott,  with  nine  companies 
of  artillery,  hastened  from  the  seaboard  by  the  way  of  the  lakes  to 
Chicago,  moving  with  such  celeri^,  that  some  of  his  troops,  we 
are  told,  actually  went  1800  miles  in  eighteen  days ;  passing  io 


•  Built  ia  1816.    (Dmke't  BUeUutwli,  M.) 

f  Life  ofBlwkhawk  by  hinwelf,  113  to  118.— Draka't  Blackhawk,  146. 

f  Brown,  963,  note.  Report  carried  the  number  up  to  ISOO.  Blackhawk  tayi  fbrtf . 
See  Biackhawk'i  LiA  by  himaeir,  118  to  194  j  Brown,  361 ;  Drake  147  to  166. 

I  See  Drake>t  account  of  Keokuk  in  hia  Life  of  Blackhawk,  138  to  143. 

^  The  narrative  of  one  of  them,  Mn.  Munion,  may  be  found  in  Brown'*  niinoiii  382. 
HSe«  Bla«khawk'i  Life  by  himaelf,  139. 
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Blickhawk,  148. 

to  ISOO.    Blackhawk  avjn  httj. 

1 ;  Drake  147  to  166. 

.awk,  138  to  149. 

e  found  in  Brown'*  Illiaoii,  388. 
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that  time  from  Fort  Munroc  on  the  Chesapeake  to  ChicagoJ^ 
Long  before  the  artillerists  could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  how-  v 
ever,  the  western  troops  had  commenced  the  conflict  in  earnest,  ^ 
and  before  they  did  reach  the  field,  had  closed  it.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  Blackhawk  and  his  two  hundred  warriors  were  repulsed*  by 
Major  Demont  with  but  one  hundred  and  fiHy  militia :  this  skirmish 
took  place  between  Rock  river  and  Galena.  The  army  then 
continued  to  move  up  Rock  river,  near  the  heads  of  which  it  was 
understood  that  the  main  party  of  the  hostile  Indians  was  collected ; 
and  as  provisions  were  scarce,  and  hard  to  convey  in  such  a  coun-  X 
try,  a  detachment  was  sent  forward  to  ^ort  Winnebago,  at  the 
portage  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  to  procure  supplies. 
This  detachment,  hearing  of  Blackhawk's  wl^ereabouts,  pursued 
and  overtook  him  on  the  21st  of  July,  near  the  Wisconsin  river 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Blue  Mounds.  General  Henry, 
who  commanded  the  party,  formed  with  his  troops  three  sides  of  a 
hollow  square,  and  in  that  order  received  the  attack  of  the  Indi- 
ans ;  two  attempts  to  break  the  ranks  were  made  by  the  natives  in 
vain  ;  and  then  a  general  charge  was  made  by  the  whole  body,  of 
Americans,  and  with  such  success  that,  it  is  said,  fifty-two  of  the 
red  men  were  lefl  dead  upon  the  field,  while  but  one  American 
was  killed  and  eight  wounded.f 

Before  this  action  Henry  had  sent  word  of  his  motions  to  the 
main  army,  by  whom  he  was  immediately  rejoined,  and  on  the 
28th  of  July  the  whole  crossed  the  Wisconsin  in  pursuit  of  Black- 
hawk, who  was  retiring  toward  the  Mississippi.  Upon  the  bank 
of  that  river,  nearly  opposite  the  Upper  loway,  the  Indians  were 
overtaken  and  again  defeated,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  with  a  loss 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  while  of  the  whites  but  eighteen 
fell.|  This  battle  entirely  broke  the  power  of  Blackhawk;  he 
fled,  but  was  seized  by  the  Winnebagoes,  and  upon  the  27th  was 
delivered  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  at  Praiiie  du  Chien. 

General  Scott,  during  these  months  of  July  and  August,  was 
contendbg  with  a  wor^  than  Indian  foe.  The  Asiatic  cholera 
had  just  reached  Canada ;  passing  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Detroit 

*  Brown*!  Illinoii,  STS, 

t  Blukhawk  givei  a  very  ditfereOt  tceunnt ;  m«  hif  LiA,  131.— Drake  eofgeets  that  the 
writer  ofBlackhawk'a  own  life,  miiiaterpreted  him^-See  Drake'*  Ufb  of  Blaokhawk,  169. 

%  See  Drake,  166,  fco  \  Brow«,  S69,  Ice. :  both  give  the  official  account.  Blackhawk 
■ay*  that  he  and  his  men  wiahed  to  ■urrender,  but  the  white*  fired  on  hi*  flag  of  truce,  i 
(Hi*  Life,  134—136:)  ThrocmoitoD'i  letter  (Brown,  370— Drake,  163)  confirsdi  tt^ 
ohiePa  itatement. 
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it  overtook  the  western-bound  armament,  and  thenceforth  the  camp 
became  a  hospital.  On  the  8th  of  July,  his  thinned  ranks  landed 
y  at  Fort  Dearborn  or  Chicago,  but  it  was  late  in  August  before  they 
reached  the  Mississippi.  The  number  of  that  band  who  died  from 
the  cholera  must  have  been  at  least  seven  or  .eight  times  as  great 
88  that  of  all  who  fell  in  battle.* 

In  September  the  Indian  troubles  were  closed  by  a  treaty  which 
relinquished  to  the  white  men  thirty  millions  of  acres  of  land,  for 
which  stipulated  annuities  were  to  be  paid.  To  Keokuk  a  reser- 
vation of  forty  miles  square  was  given,  in  consideration  of  his 
fidelity ;  while  Blackhawk  and  his  family  were  sent  as  hostages  to 
Fort  Monroe  in  the  Chesapeake,  where  they  remained  till  June, 
1833.  f  The  chief  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  wildff,  where 
he  died. 

Blackhawk  cannot  rank  with  Pontiac  or  Tecumthe  ;  he  fought 
only  for  revenge,  and  showed  no  intellectual  power :  but  he  was 
a  fearless  man,  and  devoid  of  cunning  and  deceit. 

The  same  disease  which  decimated  General  Scott's  troops, 
during  the  autumn  of  this  year  and  the  summers  of  1833  and  1834, 
spread  terror  through  the  whole  West,  though  during  the  last  year 
it  was  comparatively  mild.  We  bave  room  to  notice  only  three 
facts  in  relation  to  it ;  the  first  is,  that  other  diseases  diminished 
while  it  prevailed; — the  second,  that  many  points  which  were 
spared  in  1832,  (as  Lexington,  Ky.)were  devastated  in  1833; — 
thA  'bird,  that  its  appearance  and  progress  presented  none  of  the 
evidences  of  infection  or  contagion. 

A  visitation  less  fatal  than  the  cholera,  but  for  the  time  most 
disastrous,  had  come  upon  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  in  the  preceding 
February.  A  winter  of  excessive  cold  was  suddenly  closed  by 
long  continued  and  very  heavy  rains,  which,  unable  to  penetrate 
the  frozen  ground,  soon  raised  every  stream  emptying  into  the 
Ohio  to  an  unusual  hei^th.  The  main  trunk,  unable  to  discharge 
the  water  which  poured  into  it,  overflowed  its  banks  and  laid  the 
whole  valley,  in  many  places  several  miles  in  width,  under  water. 
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The  towns  and  villages  along  the  river  banks  were  flooded  in 
some  instances  so  deeply  as  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge 
on  the  neighboring  hills;  —  and  the  value  of  the  property  injured 
and  destroyed  must  have  been  very  great,  though  its  amount  could 
not,  of  course,  be  ascertained.  The  water  continued  to  rise  from 
the  7th  to  the  19th  of  February,  when  it  had  attained  the  height  of 
63  feet  above  low  water  mark  at  Cincinnati.* 
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In  April,  1834,  a  census  had  shown  that  Michigan  possessed  a 
population  sufficient  to  entitle  her  to  admission  into  the  Union.  In 
May,  1835,  a  convention,  held  at  Detroit,  prepared  a  State  consti' 
tution,  and  asked  to  it  the  assent  of  Congress.  This  Congress 
refused,  but  passed  a  conditional  act,  by  which  the  applicant  might 
become  a  State  should  certain  stipulations  be  assented  to ;  this 
assent  was  to  be  signified  through  a  convention,  and  one  met 
for  the  purpose  in  September,  1836 :  this  body  declined  acceding 
to  the  conditions,  lliereupon  a  second  convention  was  chosen 
which  in  the  following  December  accepted  the  terms  oiTered,  and 
after  some  discussion  in  Congress  in  relation  to  the  legality  of  this 
acceptance,  Michigan  was  recognised  as  a  Sovereign  State  of  the 
Union. 

The  question  which  caused  the  difficulty  above  referred  to,  and 
which  at  one  time  threatened  civil  war,  was  this ;  What  is  the 
true  southern  boundary  of  Michigan  ?  The  ordinance  of  1787, 
provided  for  the  formation  in  the  North  West  Territory  of  three 
States,  and  also  provided  that  Congress  might  form  one  or  two 
others  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  head,  or 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  This,  at  the  time  Ohio 
had  been  admitted,  was  construed  to  mean  that  the  two  northern 
States,  the  offspring  of  the  will  of  Congress,  must  not  come  south 
of  the  east  and  west  line  specified,  but  might  by  Congpress  be 
limited  to  a  line  north  of  that.    In  acconiance  with  this  view, 

I  See  Papera  of  tli«  time.— A  letter  6otn  Mcrgan  17<nrille,  !■  the  introduction  to  Fliat't 
Geegraph/ :  CincinDati,  I88S. 
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Ohio,  as  already  related,*  wai  made  to  extend  northward  no  a.<i  to 
Include  the  Maumee  Bay.  This  construction  of  the  ordinance 
Michigan  disputed,  and  when  Ohio  sent  surveyors  to  mark  out  the 
boundary  as  defined  by  Congress,  the  territorial  authorities  of 
Michigan  drove  them  away  by  an  armed  force  ;  and  placed  a  mili* 
t&ry  party  in  the  disputed  district.  At  this  time  commissioncn 
were  sent  by  the  President,  who  prevailed  upon  the  parties  so 
far  to  recede,  as  to  allow  the  people  of  the  district  to  acknowledge 
either  jurisdiction  until  tlte  question  was  settled  by  the  proper 
tuthority;  and  thus  matters  stood  stood  until,  when  she  nsked  for 
tdmissiou  among  the  States,  Michigan  was  told  that  she  could  be 
admitted  only  on  condition  she  recogoixed  the  boundary  as  claimed 
by  Ohio ;  this  at  length  she  did,  as  we  have  aeen,  and  then  became 
one  of  the  federal  sisterhood. f 

During  this  year  occurred  the  riots  at  Alton,  Illinois,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.  Mr.  L.  was  a  clergy- 
man,  who  had  been  engaged  in  editing  a  paper  at  St.  Louis.  Hif 
strong  anti-slavery  views,  as  avowed  in  his  papers,  aroused  the 
enmity  of  the  Missouri  people,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  the 
State.  He  then  established  himself  at  Alton,  but  there  also  his 
sentiments  caused  excitement,  and  his  press  was  destroyed.  A 
second  press  was  procured,  and  destroyed :  but,  nothing  daunted, 
Mr.  Lovejoy  determined  upon  procuring  a  third.  At  this  time 
great  excitement  existed  in  Alton,  in  consequence  of  a  claim  put 
forward  by  some  opponents  to  instant  abolition,  to  sit  in  a  conven- 
tion called  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  :  this  excitement  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  a  riotj  but  it  was  prevented.  In  this  convention  it 
was  resolved  to  re-establish  the  "  Observer,"  Mr.  Lovejoy's  paper, 
•t  Alton,  II  which  resolution  was  agreed  w  by  one  meeting  of  citi- 
zens,§  while  another  advised  Mr.  Lovejoy  ' ■>  "be  no  longer  iden- 
tified with  any  newspaper  establishment"  in  their  city.lf  His 
answer  to  that  advice,  in  which  he  avowed  his  intention  to  go  on 
cost  what  it  would,  will  rank  hereafter  high  among  the  records  of 
earnest,  soul-felt,  eloquence,**  but  at  the  time  it  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  a  course  which  was  a  passive  sanction  of 


*  Auto,  p.  iSO. 

t  See  on  thii  lubject  LmBman,  341  to  944,    Bnmet*!  Letten,  70.    Ptpen  of  the  Atj, 
CongreM  Docum«att. 
I  Beecher  on  Alton  Rioti,  36.  |  Beecher  on  Alton  Riota,  44. 

S  Beecher  on  Alton  Rioti,  48  to  49,  SO.  Y  Beecher  on  Alton  Riota,  78. 

**  Beecher  on  Alton  Rioti,  80  to  Bl. 
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mob-law.*  And  the  occasion  for  mob-law  soon  came.  News 
being  received  (hat  the  third  press  was  coming  from  St.  Louis, 
those  who  wished  its  destruction  waited  its  arrival,  but  that  being 
purposely  delayed  by  its  friends,  it  did  not  arrive  until  three  in  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  September.  It  was  then  placed,  without 
opposition,  in  the  store  of  Messrs.  Godfrey  &  Oilman,  where  thirty 
or  more  of  Lovejoy's  friends,  organized  as  a  legal  volunteer  com- 
pany, were  waiting  its  reception.  When  it  was  known  the  next 
day  (the  7th,)  that  the  press  had  ben  stored,  such  threats  of  ven- 
geance  were  uttered  as  induced  th«  major  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  common  council,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  an  out- 
break.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a  number  'of  Mr.  Lovejoy's 
friends  being  at  the  store  where  the  press  was,  armed  and  authorized 
by  the  mayor  to  defend  themselves  if  attacked, t — a  body  of  men, 
also  with  arms,  demanded  the  press.  Mr.  Gilman,  the  owner  of 
the  store,  refused  to  give  it  up.  The  store  wa/j  then  attacked  ond 
guns  fired  on  both  sides  by  which  one  without  was  killed.  The 
mob  then  prepared  to  set  fire  to  the  roof  by  ascending  a  ladder 
placed  against  the  side  of  the  store  where  there  were  no  windows 
or  doors.  At  this  moment  t)ie  mayor  came  upon  the  ground  but 
he  could  do  nothing.  Being  requested  by  the  leaders  of  the  mob 
to  enter  the  building  and  again  demand  the  press,  he  did  so, 
but  the  demand  was  again  refused.  At  this  time  he  once  more 
authorized  the  besieged  to  defend  themselves.  The  rioiers  finding 
the  press  withheld,  recommenced  the  attack  upon  the  roof,  and 
those  within  found  theiir  only  hope  to  lie  in  going  out  of  the  store 
to  the  comer  of  the  building,  and  firing  upon  those  persons  upon 
the  ladder.  This  was  done  once  successfully,  and  the  mob  driven 
back;  but  upon  a  second  attempt,  while  Mr.  Lovejoy,  standing 
without  the  store  at  the  comer,  was  looking  round  for  his  foes,  he 
was  fired  upon  from  some  place  of  concealment :  five  balls  entered 
his  body,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  died.  His  friends  were  forced 
soon  after  to  escape  as  they  best  could,  and  the  press  was  destroy- 
ed. The  conflict  lasted  from  one  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours ; 
the  bells  were  rung,  and  the  streets  were  crowded,  the  night  being 
a  moonlight  one.  Indictments  were  afterwards  found  both  against 
the  assailants  and  the  defendants  of  the  store ;  both  were  tried,  and 
both  acquitted'^ 

*  The  meeting  deolined  to  paw  t  reiolution  pledging  themaelrea  to  aid  the  mayor  in 
OHe  of  riolenee.— Beecher,  96. 
t  Beeoher  on  Alton  Riota,  106. 
t  BMcber'a  NanttiTe.    Brown'a  Hiatoiy,  460  to  46J. 
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Among  the  events  of  this  year,  deserving  notice,  was  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  Illinois  State  Bank ;  and  we  shall  here  say  what  we 
have  to  say  in  relation  to  banking  in  Dlinois. 

In  1816,  the  bank  of  Shawanee*town  was  chartered  for  twenty 
years,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  one  third  of  which  was  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  State.  In  1821  this  institution  closed  its  doors, 
"  and  remained  dormant,"  till  1835,  when  its  charter  was  extend- 
ed to  1857,  and  it  resumed  business.  Two  years  later,  in  March, 
1837,  the^capital  was  increased  by  1,400,000  dollars,  all  subscribed 
by  the  State.  But  the  great  crash  which  soon  prostrated  business 
throughout  the  United  States,  involved  this  with  other  institutions 
of  a  like  kind  in  difficulties  too  great  tc  be  surmounted  ;  and 
though  the  State,  in  1841,  offered  co  relieve  the  bank  from  a  for- 
feiture of  its  charter  provided  it  would  pay  $200,000  of  the  State 
debt,  in  1843  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  its  concerns  once 
more. 

The  State  Banks  were  not  more  fortunate.  The  constitution  of 
Illinois  like  that  of  Indiana,  provided  that  no  other  than  a  State 
bank  and  its  branches  should  be  allowed.  In  March,  1819,  a 
State  bank  was  accordingly  chartered,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
four  millions,  but  its  stock  was  not  sold.  In  1821,  another  State 
bank,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  was  chartered,  to  be  managed 
by  the  Legisltiture.  This  went  into  operation,  but  with  little  or  no 
real  capital,  so  that  its  bills  were  soon  at  an  enormous  discount, 
and  it  failed.  In  February,  1835,  a  third  State  bank  was  formed, 
with  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half,  which  in  1837,  was  increas- 
ed to  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars:  this  institution  survived 
till  January,  1843,  when  the  Legislature  were  forced  to  close  its 
doors ; — its  bills  being  worth  about  fifly  cents  on  the  dollar.* 

'SeeonlUiaoislMuilMiBrown'iRiitory,  4S8to441i  / 
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On  the  27th  of  June  the  Mormon  leader,  Joseph  Smith,  was 
killed  at  Carthage,  Illinois,  by  "  an  armed  mob."* 

The  history  of  Mormonisru  cannot  yet  be  written ;  its  votaries 
are  even  now  (October,  1846)  struggling  and  starving  among  the 
vast  plains  and  mountains  of  the  immense  country  beyond  the- 
Mississippi ;  the  news  of  the  conquest  of  Nauvoo  are  but  a  few 
weeks  old.  Still  We  are  bound  to  present  some  outlines  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  icmarkable  system.  Smith,  its  reputed  foun- 
der, was  born  in  Vermont,  about  1807,  and  reared  in  New- York ; 
his  education  was  imperfect,!  and  his  family  are  said  to  have  been 
superstitious.  J  When  about  fifteen  oi  sixteen  years  old  he  began 
to  see  visions,  II  which  continued  tlirr  ugh  some  seven  years.  At 
length  on  the  22d  of  September,  1227,  the  "records"  upon  which , 
Mormonism  rests,  were  delivered  to  the  prophet.  "  These  re- 
cords," says  Cowdrey, 

Were  engraved  on  plates  which  had  the  appearance  of  gold.  Each 
plate  was  not  far  from  seven  by  eight  inches  in  width  and  length,  being 
not  quite  as  tVick  as  con;mon  tin.  They  were  filled  on  both  sides  with 
engravings,  in  Egyptian  characters,  and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  fastened  at  the  edge  with  three  rings  running 
through  the  whole.  Tiiis  volume  was  something  near  six  inches  in 
thickness,  a  part  of  which  was  sealed.  The  characters  or  letters  upon 
the  unsealed  part,  were  small  and  beautifully  engraved.  The  whole 
book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  as  well  aa 
much  skill  in  the  art  of  engraving.  With  the  records  was  found  a  curi- 
ous instrument,  called  by  the  ancients,  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  transpatent  stones,  clear  as  crystal,  set  in  two  rims  of  a 
bow— this  was  in  use  in  ancient  tim-'s  by  persons  called  Seers— it  was 
an  instrument,  by  the  use-  of  which  they  received  revelations  of  things 
distant,  or  ot.  things  past  or  future." 

The  story  of  his  gold  plates  getting  abroad,  fte  holder  was  way- . 
laid  by  robbers  and  persecuted  by  fanatics,  until  he  was  forced  to 
flee  into  Penn^lvania  to  his  father-in-law:— there  he  began  the 

•  Brown*!  Illinow,  488.  f  Brown'*  Ulinoii,  886.  %  Hunt't  Moftnon  Wir, «. 

I  Smith's  own  account  in  Brown's  Illinois,  388  to  890,  and  Cowdiey's  S90  to  393.  As 
to  Cowdrey,  see  Hnnt's  Mormon  -War.  10.^ 
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work  of  translation.  The  issue  of  this  work  was,  "  The  Book  of 
Mormr,ii."  This  book  gives  the  history  of  Lehi  and  his  posterity, 
from  about  660  B.  C.  to  400  A.  D. :  these  lired  for  the  most  part 
in  America,  Lehi  and  his  sons  having  emigrated  thither.  After 
the  emigration,  terrible  wars  took  place  between  the  Nephites  or 
faithful,  and  the  Lamanites  or  heathen,  in  which  all  the  former 
were  destroyed  except  Mormon,  his  son  Moroni,  and  a  few  others. 
Mormon  and  his  son  abridged  the  records  of  their  ancestors,  and 
added  their  own,  and  thus  the  Book  was  completed.* 

An  account  referred  to  in  the  note,  gives  us  reason  to  think  this 
Book  was  not  written  by  Smith,  but  by  one  Spalding,  as  a  sort  of 
romance,  and  that  it  was  seen  and  stolen  by  Sidney  Rigdon, 
afterwards  Smith's  right  hand  man,  and  by  him  made  known  to 
the  Prophet. 

Rigdon,  however,  had  at  first  no  open  connection  with  Smith, 
and  was  converted  by  a  special  mission  sent  into  his  nei^borhood 
in-  October  ISSO.f  From  the  time  of  Rigdon*s  conversion  the 
progress  of  Mormonism  was  wonderfully  rapid,  he  beug  a  man  of 
more  than  common  capacity  and  cunning. — Kirtland,  Ohio,  be- 
came the  chief  city  for  tiie  time  being,  while  large  numbers  went 
to  Missouri  in  consequence  of  revelations  to  that  effect.  In  July 
1833,  the  number  of  Mormons  in  Jackson  county  Missouri,  was 
over  1200.:( — Their  increase  having  produced  some  anxiety  among 
the  neighborii^  settlers  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  month  just 
named  from  whence  emanated  resolutions  forbidding  all  Mormons 
thenceforth  to  settle  in  tiiat  county,  and  intimating  that  all  who 
did  not  soon  remove  of  their  own  will  would  be  forced  to  do  so.|| 
Among  the  resolutions  was  one  requiring  the  Mormon  paper  to  be 
stopped,  but  as  Uiis  was  not  at  once§  complied  with  the  office  of 
the  paper  was  destroyed.  Another  large  meeting  of  the  citizens 
bemg  held,  the  Mormons  became  alarmed  and  contracted  to  re- 
move.lT  Before  this  contract,  however,  could  be  complied  with, 
violent  proceedings  were  again  resorted  to:**  houses  were  de- 
^yed,  men  whipped,  and  at  length  some  of  both  parties  were 

*  Ai  to  the  true  oricin  of  thii  Book,  yn  have  •  (tall  tMumnt,  wUeh  mmdm  worthy  of 
eredit,madeb]rlSn.8pd4wg,t>M  widow  of  the  ailodfadaatbQr.  It  mty  be  firaad  in  the 
Wartern  HeMeB|er  for  Angurt,  1839,  p.  S88.— See  alto  Hunt,  IS  to'90.>^rowa'i  Dlinoia, 
108,401. 

t  Hant,  8S  to  U*.  i  Hunt,  IM.  1  See  the  nedotioM  ia  Hurt,  119, 110. 

i  The  MonnoM  were  ellowed  two  hmurt  to  detemune  upon  their  eonnw.  (Hunt,  190.) 
f  See  soatnst  ia  Umt,  131. 

••  The  contract  wu  for  ranoTal  before  Jwnauj  ud  April  18M,  (iM  it  ia  Hmt  131«} 
^at  tiM  MooMM  were  attaalMd  ia  October  lan. 
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killed.    The  result  was  a  removal  of  the  Mormons  across  the 
Missouri  into  Clay  county. 

These  outrages  being  communicated  *o  the  Prophet  at  Kirtland, 
he  took  sttp«<  to  bring  about  a  great  gatherin<;  of  his  disciples, 
with  which,  marshalled  as  an  army,  in  May,  1834,  he  started  for 
Missouri,  which  in  due  time  he  reached,  but  with  no  other  result 
than  the  transfer  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  followers  as  permanent 
settlers  to  a  region  already  too  full  of  them.  At  first  the  citizens  of 
day  county  were  friendly  to  the  persecuted ;  but  ere  long  trouble 
grew  up,  and  the  wanderers  were  once  more  forced  to  seek  a  new 
home,  in  order  to  prevent  outrages.  This  home  they  found  in 
Caldwell  coimty,  where,  by  permission  of  the  neighbors  and  State 
legislature,  they  organized  a  county  government,  the  country  hav- 
ing been  previously  unsettled.  Soon  after  this  removal,  numbers 
of  Mormons  flocking  in,  settlements  were  also  formed  in  Davis 
and  Carroll: — the  three  towns  of  the  new  sect  being  Far  West  in 
Caldwell ;  Adam-on-di-ah-mond,  called  Diahmond  or  Diahman, 
in  Davis ;  and  Dewit,  in  Carroll.  Thus  far  the  Mormon  writers 
and  their  enemies  pretty  well  agree  in  their  narratives  of  the  Mil-  ' 
souri  troubles;*  but  thenceforth  all  is  contradiction  and  uncertainty. 
These  contradictions  we  cannot  reconcile,  and  we  have  not  room 
to  give  both  relations ;  referring  our  readers,  therefore,  to  Hunt  and 
Greene,  we  will,  in  a  few  words  state  our  own,  impressions  of  the 
causes  of  the  quarrel  and  the  catastrophe. 

The  Mormons,  or  Latter-day  Samts  held  two  views  which  they 
were  fond  of  dwelling  upon,  and  which  were  calculated  to  alarm 
and  excite  the  people  of  the  frontier.  One  was,  that  the  West 
was  to  be  their  inheritance,  and  tiiat  the  unconverted  dwellers 
upon  the  lands  about  them  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  saints  to 
succeed  to  their  property.f  The  destruction  spoken  of  was  to  be, 
as  Smith  taught,  by  the  hand  of  God ;  but  those  who  were  threat- 
ened naturally  enough  concluded  that  the  Mormons  might  think 
themselves  instruments  in  His  hand  to  work  the  change  they  fore- 
told and  desired.  They  believed  also,  with  or  without  reason, 
that  the  saints,  anticipating,— like  many  other  heirs,  the  income  of 
their  inheritance,  helped  themselves  to  what  they  needed  of  food 
and  clothing ;  or,  as  the  world  called  it,  were  arrant  thieves. 

*  W«  hare  qnoted  Hunt,  Anti-monnon,  who  givei  the  document!  {  for  the  Mormon 
view  uf  leme  erente,  lee  <'  Fact!,  fcc.  by  John  P.  Greene.  Cioeinnati,  1339"— p]>.  10 
lo  13.  17.  18. 

t«oe  Smith  in  Hut,  140.  143.    Sane  worii,  138. 183,  fco. 
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The  other  offensive  view  was,  the  descent  of  the  Indians  frcm 
the  Hebrews,  taught  by  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  their  ultimate 
restoration  to  their  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  faithful  :*  from 
this  view,  the  neighbors  were  easily  led  to  infer  a  union  of  the 
Saints  and  savages  to  desolate  the  frontier.  Looking  with  suspi- 
cion upon  the  new  sect,  and  beKeving  them  to  be  already  rogues 
and  thieves,  the  inhabitants  of  Carrol  and  Davis  countigs  were  of 
course  opposed  to  their  possession  of  the  chief  political  influence, 
such  as  they  already  possessed  in  Caldwell,  and  from  the  fear  that 
they  would  acquire  more,  arose  the  first  open  quarrel.  This  took 
place  in  August,  1838,  at  an  election  in  Davis  county,  where  their 
right  of  suffrage  was  disputed.  The  affray  which  ensued  being 
exaggerated,  and  some  lievere  cuts  and  bruises  being  converted 
into  mortal  wounds  by  the  voice  of  rumor,  a  number  of  the  Mor- 
mons of  Caldwell  county  went  to  Diahmond,  and  after  learning 
the  facts,  by  force  cw  persuasi:'n  induced  a  magistrate  of  Davis, 
known  to  be  a  leading  opponent  of  theirs,  to  sign  a  promise  not  to 
molest  them  any  more  by  word  or  deed.  For  this  Joe  Smith  and 
Lyman  Wight  were  arrested  and  held  to  trial.  By  this  time  the 
prejudices  and  fears  of  both  parties  were  fully  aroused  ;  each  anti- 
cipated violence  from  the  other,  and  to  prevent  it  each  proceeded 
to  violence.  The  Mormons  of  Caldwell,  legally  organized,  turned 
out  to  preserve  the  peace ;  KnA  the  Anti-mormons  of  Davis,  Carrol, 
and  Livingston,  acting  upon  the  sacred  principle  of  self-defence, 
armed  and  embodied  themselves  for  the  same  commendable  pur- 
pose. Unhappily,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  similar  ones,  the 
preservation  of  peace  was  ill  confided  to  men  moved  by  mingled 
fear  and  hatred ;  and  instead  of  it,  the  opposing  forces  produced 
plunderings,  burnings,  and  bloodshed,  which  did  not  terminate 
imtil  Governor  Boggs,  on  the  27th  of  October,  authorised  General 
Clark,  with  the  full  military  power  of  the  State,  to  exterminate  or 
drive  from  Missouri,  if  he  thought  necessary,  the  unhappy  follow- 
ers of  Joe  Smith,  t  Against  the  army,  3500  strong,  thus  brought 
to  annihilate  them,  and  which  was  evidently  not  a  mob,  the  1400 
Mormons  made  no  resistance ;  300  fled,  and  the  remainder  surren- 
dered. The  leader  were  examined  and  held  to  triti!,  bail  being 
refused  ;|  while  the  mass  of  the  unhappy  people  were  stripped  of 
their  property  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  driven,  men, 

•  See  Hont,  S80,  kc. 

f  See  hii  order  in  Gre«ne'i  pamphlet,  2tf. 

\  Greene,  S2. — The  evidence  en.  the  examiMtion  Uin  Hunt,  195  to  274. 
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women,  and  children, — in  mid  winter,  from  the  state, — naked 
and  starving.  Multitudes  of  them  were  forced  to  encamp  without 
tents,  and  with  scarrse  any  clothes  or  food,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  was  too  full  of  ice  for  them  to  cross.*  The 
people  of  Illinois,  however,  received  the  fugitives,  when  they 
reached  the  eastern  shore,  with  open  arms,  and  the  saints  entered 
upon  a  new,  and  yet  more  surprising  series  of  adventures,  than 
those  they  had  already  passed  through. 

The  Mormons  found  their  way  from  Missouri  into  the  neighbor- 
ing state,  through  the  course  of  the  year  1839,  and  missionaries 
were  sent  abroad  to  paint  their  suiTerings,  and  ask  relief  for  those 
who  were  thus  persecuted  because  of  their  religious  views ;  al- 
though their  religious  views  appear  to  ha\  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  opposition  experienced  by  them  in  Missouri.  After 
wandering  for  a  time  in  uncertainty,  the  Saints  fixed  upon  tlie  site 
of  Commerce,  a  village  on  ths  Mississippi,  as  the  spot  upon  which 
to  rest ;  and  there,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  began  the  city  of  Nau- 
voo.  To  this  city,  the  legislature  of  Illinois  which  met  in  the 
ensuing  winter,  proceeded  to  grant  most  extraordinary  privileges. 
The  size  was  to  be  indefinitely  large  ;  and  power  was  also  given 
to  buy  property  elsewhere  :  the  city  laws  were  not  made  void,  if 
contrary  to  state  laws,  as  is  """il  in  such  charters ;  and  the 
powers  bestowed  upon  the  Mayo,  were  enormous :  a  "  Nauvoo 
Legion"  was  provided  for,  armed  from  the  public  arsenals,  and  the 
use  of  this  corps  was  given  to  the  Mayor,  as  far  as  he  should  need 
ii,  for  city  purposes :  a  University,  an  Agricultural  Manufacturing 
Association,  and  a  Hotel  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  were  also  chartered.  Under  this  extraordinary 
act,  Joe  Smith,  who  had  escaped  from  Missouri,  proceeded  as 
Mayor,  Commander  of  the  Legion,  Tavern-keeper,  Prophet  and 
Priest,  to  play  what  pranks  he  pleased.  "  On  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1843,"  says  Judge  Brown, —  ■  / 

An  extra  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  city  council  of  Nauvoo,  for 
the  extra  case  of  Joseph  Smith ,  by  the  first  section  of  which  it  is 
enacted, "  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  the  city,  with  or 
without  process,  to  arrest  any  person  who  shall  come  to  arrest  Joseph 
Smith  with  process  growing  out  of  the  Missouri  difficulties ;  and  the 
pf—rr.  so  arrested,  sliall  be  tried  by  the  municipal  court  upon  testimony, 
and  if  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  the' municipal  prison  for  life." 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1842,  an  ordinance  was  passed,  entitled, 
**  An  ordinance  concerning  marriages,*'  by  the  second  section  of  which 

*  See  Greene,  p.  40* 
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B  peraon  is  authcrised  46*inari7  witb»  or  withoiit  lieeuie.     We*  have  • 
itaiute,  nqairing  a  license  in  all  oases,  from  the  elerk  of  the  eommis* 
sioner's  court.        •••••••• 

On  the  21st  of  Norember,  1648,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  otty 
eouncil,  making  it  highly  penal,  even  to  one  hundred  dollars  fine,  ani 
six  month's  imprisonment,  for  any  officer  to  serve  a  process  in  tlie  city 
of  Nauvoo,  "  unless  it  be  examined  by,  and  receive  the  approval  and 
lignature  of  the  mayor  of  said  city,  on  the  back  '^''said  process."! 

Under  these  proceedings,  difficulties  soon  arose.  Some  of 
Smith'ri  tollowers  becoming  opposed  to  him,  had  established  a  new 
paper,  "  the  Nauvoo  Expositor."  This  the  Prophet,  as  president 
of  the  council,  pronounced  "  a  nuisance,"  and  proceeded  to  abate 
it,  or  destroy  it,  by  force.  Those  interested  procured  a  vmt  from 
the  proper  court  for  the  arrest  of  the  leader,  bui  the  writ  was  not 
endorsed  by  the  Mayor  and  could  not  be  executed.  Then  erose 
tiie  question — How  long  shall  the  laws  of  the  State  be  thus  set  at 
defiance  ? — and  men  through  all  the  countr}'  round  about  vowed 
to  see  the  warrants  executed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Two  or 
three  thousand  men,  some  from  Missouri  and  loway,  being  gath- 
ered against  the  city  of  the  Saints,  Governor  Ford  came  forward  as 
a  pacificator.  Of  what  followed,  we  giv«)  a  description  in  the 
words  of  Judge  Brown. 

On  Monday,  the  24th  of  June,  1844,  Lieutenant  General  Joseph 
Smith,  ("  the  prophet,")  and  General  Hyium  Smith,  liis  brother,  hav- 
ing received  assurances  from  Governor  Ford  of  protection,  —  in  company 
with  some  of  their  friends,  lefi  Nauvoo  for  CarUiagu,  in  order  to  surren- 
der themselves  up  as  prisoners,  upon  a  process  which  had  previously 
been  issued,  and  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  public  officer  to  be  exe- 
cuted. About  four  miles  from  Carthage,  they  were  met  by  Captain 
Dunn  and  a  company  (.f  rivalry,  on  their  way  to  Nauvoo,  with  an 
order  from  Governor  Ford  for  the  Slate  arms  in  possession  of  the  Nau- 
voo lejj[ion.  Lieutenant  General  Smith  having  endorsed  upon  the  order 
bis  admission  of  its  service,  and  given  his  directions  for  their  delivery, 
returned  with  Captsin  Dunn  to  Nauvoo,  for  the  arms  thus  ordered  by 
Governor  Ford  to  be  surrendered.  The  arms  having  been  given  up  in 
obedience  to  the  aforesaid  order,  both  parties  again  started  for  Carthage, 
whither  they  arrived  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock,  at  night.  On  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  an  interview  took  place  between  the  Smiths  and 
Governor  Ford.  Assurances  of  protection  by  the  latter  were  repeated, 
and  tho  two  Smiths  were  surrendered  into  the  custody  of  an  officer. 
Bail  having  afterward  been  given  'for  their  appearance  at  court,  to 

*  Thatif,thesUteorilUnois.  tBrowB>iIlliaoU,S9a 
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answer  the  charge  for  ••  abating  the  Nauvdb  Expositor,**  a  mittimus 
waa  issued  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  and  ttle  two  Smiths  were  com- 
mitted to  jail  on  a  charge  of  treason,  "  until  delivered  by  due  course  of 
law."  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  another  interview  was  had  between 
the  Governor  and  the  accused,  and  both  parties  seemed  to  be  satisfied. 
Instead  of  being  confined  in  the  cells,  the  two  Smiths,  at  the  instance  of 
their  friends,  were  put  into  the  debtor's  room  of  the  prison,  and  a  guard 
assigned  for  its,  as  well  as  their  security.  During  this  time  their 
friends,  as  usual,  had  access  to  them  in  jail,  by  permission  of  the  gov- 
ernor. On  the  same  day,  (June  26,)  they  were  taken  before  the  magis- 
trate who  had  committed  them  to  prison,  and  further  proceedings,  on 
the  complaint  for  treason,  were  postponed  until  the  20th.  On  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  Governor  Ford  discharged  a  part  of  the  troops 
under  his  command,  and  proceeded  with  a  portion  of  the  residue, 
'•  single  compsny  only,  to  Nauvoo ;  leaving  the  jail,  the  prisoners,  and 
some  two  or  three  of  their  friends,  guarded  by  seven  or  eight  men,  and 
a  compan>  of  about  sixty  militia,  the  Carthage  Grays,  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant in  reserve. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  during  the  absence  of 
Governor  Ford,  the  guard  stationed  at  the  prison  were  overpowered  by 
an  armed  mOb  in  disguise ;  the  jail  broken  and  entered,  and  the  two 
Smyths,  (Joseph  and  Hyrum,)  without  any  pretence  of  right  or  author- 
ity whatever,  were  wantonly  slain.  Having  effected  their  object,  all  of 
which  was  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes,  th  iy  immediately  dispersed.* 

The  Mormons,  who  appear  to  have  ascribed  the  outrage  to  per- 
sons from  Missouri,!  were  prevailed  upon  to  continue  quiet,  and 
no  farther  outbreak  occurred,  until  those  troubles  began  which 
have  so  lately  ended  in  their  expulsion  from  Nauvoo.  j: 

In  June  of  this  year  occurred  a  rise  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
caused  vast  suffering  and  extensive  damage.  Many  towns  were 
entirely  under  water. 
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Mfty  8th. — On  this  day  the  first  observations  of  consequence 
were  made  at  the  Cincinnati  Observatory ;  they  were  upon  the 
Transit  of  Mercury.  This  Observatory,  one  of  the  first  in  the 
V'orld  in  respect  to  the  power  of  its  Equatorial,  is  entirely  the 

*  Brown,  487. 

I  The  account  of  the  Morniono  in  Illinoii  we  take  entire!  v  ih>m  Brown.    A  truitworthy 
■od  fill!  hiitory  of  Monnonitm  up  to  die  deatruction  of  Naavoo,  ia  much  to  b«  deaired. 
i  8m  the  letter  of  Ricbaida  and  other*  (leading  Monnona)  in  Brown,  489. 
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result  of  the  «nergy,  ferseverance,  and  patieoce,  of  one  man, 
Olmsted  M.  Mitchell.  <  Mr.  Mitchell,  then  a  Professor  in  the  Cin> 
cinnati  College,  in  the  spring  of  1842  delivered  in  Cincinnati  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  Astronomy,  in  order  to  see  if  the  subject 
could  be  made  popular. — He  perfectly  succeeded.  About  May 
1st  of  that  year  he  began  to  ask  the  citiseos  of  Cincinnati  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  purchase  of  a  Great  E^atorial  Telescope  to  be 
mounted  in  or  near  that  city.  During  the  same  month,  through 
his  exertions,  a  Society  was  brganized  whose  object  it  was  to 
found  an  Observatory  and  prosecute  Astronomical  researches. 
This  Society  soon  took  iuto  consideration  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
curing a  first  rate  Instrument,  and  up<  *)  deliberation,  authorized 
Professor  Mitchell  to  go  to  Europe  and  obtain  one.  He  left  Cin- 
cinnati for  this  object  on  the  11th  of  June,  1842.  Having  visited 
London  and  Paris,  Mr.  M.  determined  'hat  his  mission  could  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished  only  by  going  to  Munich,  where  Frau- 
enhofer  had  established  his  celebrated  manufactory  of  achromatic 
refracting  lenses.  At  that  place  Mr.  M.  made  his  contract,  and 
returning  to  England  stayed  for  awhile  as  an  operative  in  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  in  order  to  learn  the  detail  of  observa- 
tion, and  thence  returned  to  the  United  States. 

In  November  1843  the  Comer  Stone  of  the  Cincinnati  Observ- 
atory was  laid  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  an  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  that  venerable  statesman  and  student.  The  building, 
however,  was  not  really  commenced  until  the  following  May,  and 
was  then  carried  forward  only  by  the  energy  and  untiring  per- 
severance of  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  at  the  same  time  planned,  directed, 
contracted,  raised,  or  rather  made  funds,  acted  as  paymaster,  ad- 
vised the  mechanics,  and  labored  by  their  side.  In  April,  1845, 
the  Observatory  building  was  finished.  Meantime  the  Telescope 
had  been  paid  for,  mostly  by  the  single  subscriptions  of  men 
laboring  to  support  their  families; — its  cost  being  $10,000. 
It  was  received  at  Cincinnati  in  the  spring  of  1845,  and  was 
mounted  about  the  close  of  April ;  every  arrangement  having 
been  made  by  the  projector  alid  executor  of  the  whole  plan. 

This  we  note,  as  the  First  Observatory  ever  erected  by  "  The 
People"  in  modem  times. 
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bla  inaeua  of  Narrknn.  IM 

goaato  HolMon  tor  powdari  WT 

ealla  convanllon,  1784,  Ml 

aliaeka  Shawnaa  lowna,  971 

LoaMana  lakan  pomamlon  of  tor  Franca  by 
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aoppoaad  waallh  of.  33 

tranatorrad  lo  Oroiai,  _  33 


raalgnod  by  him  and  glvan  lo  Mtaala- 

alppl  Comuany,  34 

want  of  MMialppitraaatorradlo  Spain,  176 


aroa  ralailva 


to  pwahaaaofhy  V, 
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c.^anlaad, 

Loaadala,  lord,  propoata  10  eoteataa  LouMana,  44 

Loniown,  Walaar,  aant  lo,  a 

IraMr  of  (a  nta,  94 

whara  aitualtd,  54. 99  *  nolaa. 

LnyalOo.  90 

LoHf  Marttw,  IH 

uMMTUMi  ■StollBOfaOOd  W  BMMMt  «9S 
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Loramlav  Mora,  994 
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Martnatta  and  DabhM  (bond  St.  Mary'a  mla 
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Marqnaita  (bunda  nation  St.  Ignaihn,  at  M ae- 
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KarqnMM^  eipadhloa,  9 1 

Maacoutana,  no 

Mary  at,  fUla  of  flnl  vWiad, 
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Paria,  peace  of 

PanoH^  Oaneral,  letter  tram, 

Patteraon,  Cobinel. 

Ptnet,  father,  foandaOahokIa, 

Plekawfllany, 

Pitt  Fort,  plan  of, 

aUacked  by  Indlaof  ■  1763, 
dleaMMled,  __ 

ntUburgh,  Indiana  meat  at  1775, 


Pipe,  Captain.  ,  „    , 

Piriman,Captdln.  tMU  lUlnola, 

Plttabnrgb,laldo«l,«*. 

Arthor  Laa'n  aaaeant  or. 
Tartouafoelaaato, 

Flekariaf.  traata  wtoh  Ifofl?"*  I'Wt 

Pooaa  da  Leon  dieeovera  Florida, 

FowBalllTopagraphy, 

Poafa mMonato tlta  waMam Indiana, 

POM  aaltlaaon  the  Muaklngum,  o««  i„  iiu 

Poeuof  NorthWMt  retained  by  Brlll|»,  S60to964 
gtvtn  np  to  United  Blaiei,  <« 

PaalfrMlla)lnWaai.  llXnoM. 
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Pontlae  dnerttil  by  hli  fbllowera, 

killed  In  Illlnoli,  100 

Point  PIcMtnl,  haiile  of,  130. 131 

Pund'i  mtoalon,  1773,  ■■>>.      ■    373 

Power,  Thom>.<,  488 

Prudbunime  loei  at  Chleiiutw  blaSk,  17 

Fori,  La  Salle  at,  10 

Fori,  built,  17 

Pro(!e«-vert«l  of  La  Salle  a*  to  dlieoverjr  of 

MlMif«lppl,  17 

Pre»qu'ile  (Krle)  French  fortify,  53 

taken  by  Indian*,  1763,  98.  note. 

Proclamation  cf  1763,  97 

Priniini  Preiwf,  firil  in  We*t,  S9T  and  note, 
Puans,  hay  of,  ume  ai  Green  bay,  n 

Putnam,  Rufuf,  983, 3T0. 3S3 

Rayalown  (Bedford)  march  from  by  Forbei,  81 
Ray,  Jamev,  auppllea  llarrodehurfb,  1777,  166 
Randall  and  otherr,  land  ypeeulaton,  4S9 

Reiiilone  (Brownavllle)*    .  64 

Redbavrk  killed,  163 

Reynolde  &  Girty,  SSI 

Religion  In  VVeet  In  early  limei,  844 

Reeorery,  Fort,  bulli,  400 

attacked,  to:- 

RcaetTe,  Virginia,  northwest  of  Ohio,  lettled,  4.13 
Connecticut,       "       "  "    437,47;i 

RIgdon,  Sidney,  578 

Rock  Fort  on  Illlnoli  riv6 '  19 

Rocbeblavecommandi  Kwv<iahia,  1776,  186.189 
Rosalie,  Fori,  (Nntchei,)  33 

Rogers,  Major,  Robert,  gcun  to  Delrolt,  87 

"  enxneii  Ohio,  88 

Rogers,  Colonel,  attacked  by  tadlan^,  1779,  917 
Ruddle's  statton  taken,  934 


Saint  Harv,  falls  of,  visited  by  Frcneh, 
Saint  Anthony,  falls  of,  discovered  by  Utnne- 
Qin, 


Sai>:t  Loui',  fort  on  Illinois  river,  19 

Sain:  Loul*  ba  (HaiaKorda  bay,:L«  Salle  in,  S3 
Sal'.it  Bernard  >iBy,(>>aine  as  bay  of  St.  Louie,)  33 
Saint  Jerome,  or  Waiwsb,  river,  41 

Saint  Pierre,  French  commander  In  West,  in 

1753,  60 

Bandy  Creek  voyaje,  79 

Saint  Clair,  Arthur,  arresCa  Connolly,  1774,     133 

aeLOseo  Connolly,  IS3 

Sahit  l^uls,  orltin  of  and  hislory,         17E  to  183 

Saint  Josephs  taken  by  Spaniards,  930 

St.  Clair  asks  court  of  Inquiry,  376 

fleldofhia  defeat  vislta  I,  377.390 

fort,  383 

Oovernor,  his  unpopularity,  474 

Saint  lldefonso,  treaty  of,  474 

St  «;lalr's  expedition,  353  to  370 

Sargent  Winthrop,  465,  note. 

Schools  In  Ohk>,  MS.  568 

Scioto,  altei;  int  to  settle  on,  I78S,  371 

Eenat,  a  Jeaull,  killed  among  Chiekatawf,        37 

Beven  years  war  begins.  78 

Seduellon  In  West  rare  in  early  timM,  343 

Sebaitisn's  Intrigue*  with  Spain,  437 

Shelby,  Governor,  goes  to  aid  HarrikOn,  S4S 

Fort,  founded  and  uken,  5S3 

Evan  and  Isaac,  at  battle  (f  Point  Pt««- 

sanf,  131 

Shingiss,  Delaware  warrior, .  80  ',  noie. 

Shepherd,  Colonel,  eommauli  flirt  H'.nry,  169 

Six  Nations  or  Iroqnois,  (saolnqiioii)     46.  note. 

Simeoe,  Governor,  IM.  411. 

Slanderers  in  West  In  early  tiroee,  343 

Slavery  In  Norihwaat  Territory,  398 

Skwgh,  Captain,  368, 360  end  note. 

Smith,  James,  Colonel,  at  Fort  Pitt,  78 

In  Konineky,  111 

Btiytb,  Dr.  htMmrcIs  and  nkeoont  of  BMid«r- 

son,  I3S 

Bttllb,  Jur,  577 

death  of, 
Idio,  ~    "■ 


■» 


I,  Ferdinand  de,  (0«s  to  PlorUa, 
erossns  MlMlHippl. 


page. 
De  Solo,  authorities,  in  relation  to,  note  3 

dpolswood,  Governor,  erossee  A  lleihanies,  43 
Hpaalsh  claims  to  MIsslnlppI  and  Weat,  3:JI.  SCO 
Spaniards  lake  St.  Jaseplis,  330 

BpanUli  property  seized  at  Vineennes,  381 

Stobo,  Caiiiain,  account  of  French  at  Fort 

Ou  Uuesne,  63  note. 

hOLtage  of  French,  65 

Btanwix,  torl,tFort  Schuyler  or  Rome,)  106.148 
Stirling,  Captain,  takes  possession  of  I  lllnois.  176 
Spalu,  aliempta  lo  aeparale  t><e|wesiern  states 

from  Union,  313.  437 

altempis  to  excite  Indians,  (170O-IK>) 

306  307 

difflcultles  with  in  1797,  &c,  464)  465 

"  "      I8P6,  496 

Spanish  intrljiues  In  Kentucky,  436 

Speculalions  In  land  in  West,  459.  481 

Sir.ter,  names  of  proposed  western,  393 

Btltes,  Benjamin,  399.  305.  307 

Story,  Daniel,  first  teacher  and  preacher  In 

Ohio  Company's  purchase,  330 

Btedman's  mission,  1703,  375 

Hteamboata  In  West,  SS3  to  ;34 

Superior,  lake,  visiled  by  French,  4 

Sullivan,  Invades  lands  of  Iroquolf,  315 

Symmes,  J.  C.  applies  for  land,  390 

isBuea  proposala,  tu.  304  to  300 

bis  contract,  fcc  30.i,  note.  450 

Taylor,  Captain  (now  General)  Z.  defends 

fort  Harrkon,  531 

Tennessee  river,  English  Ibrtseu,  49 

TeedyuKUng,  83.  83.  85 

Territory  northwest  of  Ohio,  cessions  of,        935. 

330.  951}.  384 
settlers  fbrbldden  to  enter,  SS7. 360*.  370 
ordinance  respecting  sale  of  lands  In,  369 
laws  passed  In,  to  1795,  450 

chooses  representatives,  466.  46*/ 

laws  passed  by  representativar  460 

divisions  among  the  people  of,  475 

Tenltory  MIsstssippI,  46S 

Illinois  Armed,  fte.  500 

Ork,ans.  480 

Indiana  formeo.  fce.  473 

Michigan  formed,  ht.  490 

Indiana,  slavery  in,  500 

Teenmthe,  hiaeflbrta,  *e.  480.  493.  495.  907.  508 

510 
meets  Harrison,  1810,  513 

Soes  south,  nil,  514 

llled,  540 

Thompson,  Ocn.  surveys  on  Litkln(,  130— not* 
Theft  in  west  in  early  times,  349 

Thames,  battle  of,  947  to  550 

Tippecanoe,  battle  of,  SIS 

TlxrOM  Ukon  nt  British,  559 

Todd,  Colenel,  In  1776,  16 1 

TontI,  La  Salle's  lieutenant,  10 

left  at  fbrt  Creveeontr, 

forced  to  leave  the  Illlnoli. 

sent  to  Count  Fiontenae  in  1683, 

(•mains  I"  west  till  1700.  or  later,      90. 
Tramontine  ordor  ftranded  by  Spottswwid, 
Trent,  William,  aent  to  Ohio,  51. 

rommanda  on  ftontier, 

deed  to,  by  Iroquois,  1760, 
Treaty  of  Lancaster, 

Logrtown, 

WiBchesUr, 

Carlisle, 

Raslon, 

Fort  Pitt  la  1760L 

Paris,  1763. 

D«n>it.l7f4, 

Mnsklngam.  1701, 

Gennan  Flats,  1769, 

Fort  BiMiwix,  1768, 

Lorhaber,  1770, 

Watafa,  1785, 

with  Mawaies,  1771, 

of Grswivlile,  IBM, 
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Governor,  erones  A  llechanlee ,  43 
nis  to  MIsalnlppI  and  Weal,  321.  SCO 
ikc  81.  Jofcphr,  330 

>erty  seized  at  Vlneennei,  381 

tin,  account  of  French  at  Fort 
Queane,  63  note. 

;e  or  French,  65 

irt,r  Fort  Schuyler  or  Rome,)  106.  IM 
itain,  takea  poaaeaaion  of  llllnola.   176 
ipta  10  seuarale  t'<e|weaiern  atatea 
n  Union,  313.  437 
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ERRORS  AM)  OMlSStOKS. 

BoAe  typographical  errors,  not  i&ticed  below,  am  to  be  fbund  in  this  Toltune,  bot  the 
liader  can  correct  them  without  dlffiiiulty.  f  . 

Not*  t  IM  Hoe,  aflaiil'Farif,  1781,"  lium  "fol.  tI." 

Note*  2nd  line,  after  "Indiana"  Insert  "vol.  1." 

Note  t  lait  line,  tor  "U"  reajl  "No.  2." 

Note*  Milne, for  "354  read  "344."  „ 

25th  line,  for  "57"  read  "1751." 

No«l :  M  line,  for  "»ypo|rapliy"  read  "topography." 

Note  1 4th  Ihie,  place  the  eoion  after  "Pickaway." 

IJote  *  Snd  line,  for  "484"  read  "4S4." 

Imtead  of  the  note  ||  "Sparke,  Waih.jro!.  II.  p.  S30,"  read  "Bpark-i  Frankiin,  III.  530." 

and  for"t"  in  the  4i|(|Mte,  read  "||" ' 
Note  t,  for  "3!6"  read "40."    J»  ,        .,„ 

In  5th  line  (Vom  ixmom,  after  "appendix  to  the"  iniert  "8d  Tolunte  of  the<" 
Tranepose  the  note*.  ,.  .  .,i- 

Stjillnetfor  "1764"  read  "1774."  '  ?   -*    ,,      ,/k 

Nou  t,  for  "83"  read  "108." 

Note  •  lit  line,  for  "wai"4^  "were."  ' 

In  the  head  line,  tor"17e7"  read  "1769." 

3d  line,  for  "Waoriita,"  i«ad  "Wett  Aocoitai" 

lait  line,  tor  "Port"  read  '"Camp." 

Note  •,  after  "aeriea"  Iniert  "rol.  U." 

Note  •  6th  line,  after  "ferlep"  Ineert  "rol.  f.  878." 

8d  line  from  bottom,  tor  "Ahindie"  read  "  Abbadle." 

S3d  line,  tor  "Cotonel  Bowman"  read  "U«)or  Bowiqaa."    N.  B.  ioHn  BoWlhaH  Waa  Col. 

Joseph  Bowman,  Captain,  and  then  Mi^. 
Note  II  for  "(LW. Leigh"  read  "B.W."  jm 

Note*  1st  Une,  for  "say"  read  "Mtys."  '  -^  . 

Note  ♦  after  "Hall"  insert  "the  Wiidemess  and  War  path." 
Note  t  Sd  line,  for  "1781"  read  "1791." 
In  bead  line,  for  "FerfusonV  read  "Armstrong"*." 
3d  Bne,  for  "Trueman"  read  "Freeman." 
«th  line  (Vom bottom,  for  "Jolinsoa"  read  "Johnston." 

13th  Ihie,  for  "conduct"  reail  "aause."  ' 

Insert  u  a  note  to  the  passage^sfing  "red  coals,"  In  Stb  line  ftom  bottom ;  '.Brock',  oflieid 

report,  quoted  by  lArmslion^i:  3S." 
Note  t>  flw  "(n  hhi  eTUenes"  read  "in  his  defonce." 

Note  t,  for  "78"  read  "378."  - 

Under  the  head  ofieia  ihoald  be  in«irted  the  admbaion  of  Indiana  lo  the  Union. 
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